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Iw  tny  former  Work  oft  the  «iib|ect  of  ¥ltjmeiogy,  t  titrfblded  the 
doctrine  of  Elemerrtaty  Language;    and  i  illustrated  by  a  series  of 
examples,  how  that  doctrine  might  be  applied  to  the  discovery  of  re- 
lations, existrng  between  Words,  which  were  before  totally  unknown. 
In  explaining  this'  Elementary  Doctrine,  it  was  ^ewn,  that  Conso- 
nants were  alone  concerned  in  preserving  and  exhibtttng  the  affinities 
of  words,  and  that  the  Vowels  were  to  be  wholly  removed  from  our 
regard,  arid  even  rejected  from  our  view.   ,By  the  establishment  of 
this  doctrine  I  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  System  in  the  deve- 
Jopement  of  Human  Speech ;    and  every  thing  was  indeed  then  dis- 
covered, which  reliated  to  the  symbolical  forms,  by  which  the  affinities 
of  Language  are  propagated  and  preserved.     I  was  then  fully  per- 
suaded, that  the  Earth  was  an  important  object  in  supplying  the 
First  and  Fundamental  idea,  conveyed  by  words;  and  I  had  accordingly 
announced,  that  my  succeeding  Work  would  probably  be  dedicated 
to  the  consideration  of  those  words,  which  were  connected  with  our 
term  Earth,  and  its   numerous  parallels,  existing  in  variotn  Lan- 
guages.    Though   I    was    always  persuaded   of  the    importance    of 
this  object  in  supplying  the  Fundamental  idea,  deposited  in  words; 
I  did  not  imagine,  that  the  connection  with  this  object  was  always 
to  be  discovered,  or  always  to  be  exhibited.     I  conceived,  that  we 
might  well  be  contented  with  our  success  in  unfolding  the  secrets 
of  Language,  if  we  were^  enabled  to  discover  the  relation  of  a  series 
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of  words  to  each  other,  under  some  general  or  prevailing  notion  ;  and 
I  imagined,  that  the  Original  and  Fundamental  idea  could  only  be  oc- 
casionally seen,  or  partially  detected.  I  had  certainly  never  hoped, 
that  I  should  be  enabled  to  pursue  this  principle  in  so  wide  a  sphere 
of  action ;  through  which,  as  I  now  conceive,  it  is  capable  of  being 
extended •  I  had  certainly  never  ventured  to  suppose,  that  I  should 
be  enabled  at  once  to  assume  this  Fundamental  idea,  this  secret  master- 
spring  in  the  mechanism  of  Language,  as  the  first  principle  of  my 

System,  to  which  I  could  readily  refer  all  the  other  parts  .of  the  same 
machine,  however  remote  and  dissimilar  they  might  appear. 

The  present  Work,  where  the  words  are  examined,  which  be- 
long to  our  term  Earth^  ;  is  established  on  this  principle,  and  other 
Volumes  are  already  prepared,  which  relate  to  Races  of  Words  under 
difierent  Elementary  characters,  and  which  are  constructed  on  the 
same  foundation.  I  must  request  therefore,  that  the  present  Volumes 
may  be  considered  as  representing  the  first  part  of  my  Work  on  the 
subject  of  Etymology;  and  that  the  former  Volume  should  be  re- 
garded only  as  an  illustration  of  the  Elementary  Doctrine,  on  which 
alone  the  Art  of  Etymology  is  founded ;  as  it  relates  to  the  symbolical 
forms,  by  which  the  relations  of  Language  are  generated  and  recorded. 
1  have  stated  in  a  portion  of  this  Volume,  that  my  former  Work  was 
arranged  with  due  care  and  diligence ;  and  that  the  affinities  of  the 
words,  which  were  there  examined,  have  been  detailed  with  fidelity, 
according  to  the  true  principle  of  the  Elementary  Doctrine.  But  how- 
eyer  successfully  those  words  may  have  been  explained,  under  one 
point  of  view,  as  relating  to  each  other  in  their  secondary  though 
prevailing  idea ;  the  Reader  will  at  once  understand,  that  this  mode 
would  not  correspond  with  the  new  and  more  extensive  plan,  on 
which  the  present  Volume  has  been  prepared.  The  various  parts 
therefore  of  the  former  Work  will  appear  in  some  future  Volume, 

when 
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when  the  Elementary  Character,  to  which  they  belong,  shall  be  coi 
sidered;  and  the  Race  of  words,  which  it  contains,  will  again  be 
detailed  under  the  relations  before  explained,  with  an  exposition  like- 
wisie  of  tht  Turiddmental  idea,  by  which  that  Race  is  connected  with 
other .  Races  (>f  words,  conve^ring  a  different  sense,  under  the  saine 
Element-^The  Title  of  my  Work  has  been  changed  from  Etymolo- 
GicoN  Magnum  to  Ei^ymologicon  Universale,  that  the  pale  of 
distinction  between  the  two  publications  may  be  more  marked  and 
de(?id^»  To  each  of  .these  Titles  some  objections  may  be  formed; 
but  as  in  deliberations  of  this  kind  there  is  no  end,  and  but  little 
profit,  we  may  rest  satisfied  with  a  brief  appellation,  which  sufficiently 
designates  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the  performance, 

The  IntrqductiQu  of.tJUe  former  Work  has  been  enlarged  into  an 
anpple  Prelminary  DissettfUiwi,  in  which  an  abundance  of  new  mattet 
will  be  found,  of  great  andextcinsive  importance,  in  the  contemplation 
of  Languages.     In  this  Dissertation  I  have  considered  the  Elementary 
Doctrine  more  fully ;  and  I  have  bene  exhibited  a  Canon,  relating  to 
this  Theory,  (p^ge  25,)  and  unfolding  to  us  a  wide  scene  in  the 
affinities  of  I^uman  Speech,  which  were  before  altogether  remote,  and 
totally  unknown.     I  have  added  likewise  a  series  of  observations, 
which  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  additional  part  of  my  System,  coft*' 
tained  in  these  Volumes ; ;  and  I  have  shewn,  in  a  brief  detail  of  ac-' 
knowledged  and  familiar  examples,    the  potent  operation  of  the 
Xarth,  in  affording  various  trains  of  ideas,  which  appear  to  be  alto- 
gether remote  from  the  nature  of  such  an  origin.     I  have  moreover 
distinctly  though  bfiefiy  unfolded  the  Vaiious   Elementary  Charac- 
i^rs,  {p.  94,   &c.)    which  supply  names    for  the  Earth,  &c.,  and 
which  will  become  the  objects  of  my  enquiry  in  future  Volumes  on 
the  origin  of  Languages.     Though  no  explanation  can  be  more  con* 
^J3e  thaa  thi3  detail^  on  ^  subject  of  such  vast  extent,  it  must  not 

however 


how^^f  b«  (Gon»f4€^r«id  A0  istqperficisd ;  tnd  brief  ts  it  nay  appe^t^  it 
wi}l  :9ave  per>iap9  tp  ih^  enquirers  mtQ  Language  whble  yeare-^-I 
iXMght  yept^ire  to  s^y^^^evciQ  ;{ige^  of  ingfiaapplkki  and  unsuccessful 
q^^jcUt^t^^  pn  tlds  iDVolyed  ;afiid  fnyat^riMiB  question.  The'  Writer 
iq^y  ^ertftinly  be  permittedio  make  tiiis  /decdacation,  when*  lie  fnedy 
iijffi?94»  the  pw}^i  ^p€ratjoA$  of  jais  icnirii  mind  on  the  saihe  ^nquiry^ 
^fid  ^;Qi3^e8&ts,  tbi^t  y^rs  pf  ardent  ajod  jKieessant  meditation  on  this 
si^t^pft  b^ve  p9fi9ed  s^W9iy,  befpiie  be  v^s  enabled  to  form  the  la^t  re^ 
suM$  j  Mi^hich  4Pe  tbene  stdted^  (brief  as  tbey  are  in  the  narrative^  <ihd 
ea»y  ias  they  may  appear  in  the  discorery.  .    ^ 

■  •' '      :  ■ 

If  my  Readers  d[M>uld  perchance  enquire,  with  some  emotions  of 
kindness  or  curiosity,  when  the  future  Volumes  of  this  Work  are 
d^tiiQml  tQ  aj^e^r ;  it  may  be  neoessary  periiape  to  obsetve,  that  with 
them  only  ibis  eecret  ie  deposi^ted,  and  that  the  Writer*s  visible  and 
public  op^ffttion^  will  be  prompted  solely  by  their  -zeal  in  the  study 
of  J^^ngiMlges^  ^nd  the  puraiits  of  Etymology.— ^By  strong  and  une- 
q^iv^)^  t^timonies  of  that 2eal  much  may  be  performed;  and  I  have 
little  4o^htj  th^  from  this  influence  the  same  ardor  in  the  same  cause 
w\l\  b^  ^?0«n9uni9»(ed  to  those,  who  are  usually  considered  as  the 
mo^t  inipoi^i^t  ^nd indispeiifiable  agents  in  the  productions  of  Litera- 
tuife.T-7^Jii4«^  tjbis  propiijoiis  auspices  of  such  agents,  the  Writer  may 
coj^ifHi^  tip  inrtwct  tbfi  present  age  in  the  Art  of  EtymPlogy ;  and  he 
wi)l  not  ^l  tQ  jrQtfi  with  his  coadjutors  in  applauding  the  good  taste 
bf^n  enlighten^  pnd  9  liberal  Public. 

■  ■  .  A 

On  thq  ^ppeftj^npe  of  f»ture  Voljwiies,  and  the  probability  of  fo- 
tftre  succpssj  time  only  will  decide;  but  in  the  publicati<^  of  the 
present  Work,  thfB  Writer  has  ^oyed  a  patronage,  which  he  is 
gr^faeful  to  acknowledge,  and  proud  to  commemorate.  By  the  Syndics 
o^  l^e  <?Bmbridge  Press  I  have  been  relieved  from  a  portion  of  the 

burden. 
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burdea,  which,  was  afibendbat  on  the.  first  Part  of  this  Ydami^  in  tfttir 
grant  for  priotUig  its^  eODteats>;  and  I  shall  eiier^  I  trusty  refaiir  a  jdst 
sense  of  the  benefit,  whieh  such  a  Patronage  has  conferred  upon  tny 
Work. — -Though  the  Writer  has  by  this  erent  detained  a  prize  in  thd 
Lottery  of  Literature^  he  is  not  wholly  exempli  from  the  impntatiott 
of  th^t  species  of  indiscretiont  which  is  attached  to  those^  who  en- 
gage in  such  adve&turoiis  concerns.  The  Wofl  has  materially,  in- 
cnased  beyond  its  intended  laagnitude^  from  various  ca«aBes>  whidb 
cQuld  not  be  foreseen^  or  could  not  .be  pseyented ;  and  (ftie-  Writer  hats' 
ftom  hence  exposed  himself  tO:  evU8>  which  perhaps  at  some  fiitxffe 
time  these  kind  and  coASideiate  Fatrods  of  Literatuie  will  be  pleased 
either  to  remedy  or  to  reanove.  We  however,  who  are:  the  objects^ 
of  thiS'  honourable  palrooage^.  amiafc  be^  at  leasb  assured,  t&at  all; 
whichi can.  be i  justly  9flk6d^>wiitt  ber  kberaUy  dispensed;  and  that  the 
bounty  of  our  benefactors  is  restrained  qhIj  by*  the  hfniiA  of  theip 
resources  and  the  number  of  their  clients. — Before  I  relinquish  the 
theme  of  gratitude,  I  must  record  with  the  most  lively  emotions  the 
zeal  ■oif  am  ittesdmaOs!  FMend,  at  once  ardent  and  intelligent  in  the 
cause  of  Letters,  who  has  perpetually  watched.  pveiT;  the  progress  of 
these  Volumes^  and  who  has  never  failed  to  cheer  the:  Writer,  amidst 
the  perils  of  publication,  with  the  most  appropriate  and  efficient 
consolation. 

It  has  been  justly  observed^  that,  to  perform  for  the  last  time  any 
actions,  not  attended  by  misery  or  by  guilt,  is  painful  and  affecting. 
Such  I  feel  to  be  the  probable  issue  of  that  task,  in  which  1  am  now 
engaged ;  and  perhaps  the  Reader  is  at  this  moment  perusing  the  last 
address,  in  which  I  shall  ever  solicit  his  attention  to  a  work  on  Ety- 
mology.— ^To  aspire  to  the  martyrdom  of  Letters,  under  all  its  forms 
and  with  all  its  consequences,  would  be  at  once  a  folly  and  a  chme ; 

and 
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and  the  Student  may  well  be  contented  with  the  ordinary  privations 
and  disabilities,  to  which  the  cultivation  of  Literature  has  too  com- 
n^only  condemned  its  victim,  even  in  the  prosecution  of  itis  own 
purposes*  But  whatever  may  be  the  prevailing  current  of  Public 
taste,  or  Public  curiosity  ;^  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  declare,  that 
the  fate  of  Etymology  is  not  finally  deposited  in  opinions  and  decisions 
like  these.  As  the  Writer  is  not  to  be  corrupted  by  the  possession 
of  Public  fevour;  so  his  ardor  in  the  search  of  truth  is  not  to  be 
extingubhed  by  their  rgection,  ^or  diminished  by  their  neglect. 
I  shall  still  continue,  in  the  recesses  of  my  solitude,  to  meditate,  to 
collect,  and  to  record ;  aiid  I  shall  readily  resort  ip  th^t  -last,  though 
•  too  often  delusive  topic  of  consolation,  which  is  so  &miliar  to  my 
unfortunate  brethren  in  the  samecause> — ^that  a  future  age  will  perhaps 
receive  with,  complacency^  ior  even  with  applause^,  what  the  present 
age  may  disirc^ni  or  despise*       • 
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Section  I. 


y^^^^^^i^^^i^^ 


The  writer  details  the  train  of  ideas,  passing  lii  Us  own  mind,  hj  ^hich  he  was  conducted 
to  the  adoption  of  his  Theory.— The  imperfect  state  of  the  Art  of  Etymology. — 
Nothing  to  be  performed  in  this  Art,  unless  the  Principles  of  it  can  be  generalised.^— 
Attempt  of  the  writer  to  discover  some  Abstract  or  Universal  Principle, — The  most 
familiar  Terms  at  once  present  to  his  view  the  strongest  examples  of  Unifirmity^  from 
which  might  be  expected  the  adoption  of  some  General  Princ^le^  when  duly  ar- 
ranged and  understood. — ^TTiis  UnifirmHy  consists  in  the  existence  of  the  same  Conso* 
nants ;  that  is.  Consonants  of  the  same  power  :  or,  as  they  are  called  by  Granmiarians, 
Cognate  Consonants^  which  still  remain  attached  to  the  same  words,  or  to  the  same  or 
similar  ideas,  however  various  in  fonh  those  words  may  appear.— The  Vowels  afford 
no  Principle  of  Uniformity,  or  afford  no  Laws. — In  tracing  therefore  the  AflSnity  of 
words  to  each  other,  conveying  the  same  or  similar  ideas,  the  Etymologist  must 
consider  only  the  existence  of  the  Cognate  Consonants,  and  totally  disregard  the 
Fowels. 


i^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^i^i^^^^i^^^ 


A  HE  Writer,  who  assumes  the  province  of  unfolding  a  new  train  of 
ideas,  will  find  various  and  important  difficulties  to  encounter  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  design.     It  has  been  perpetually  observed,  that  our 
minds  receive  with  suspicion  and  reluctance  any  new  modes  of  in- 
vestigating a  subject,  with  which  we  were  before  familiar,  and  of 
uvhich,  as  wfe  might  imagine,  the  genuine  principles  had  been  already 
discorv6red,  discussed  and  established.  Even  the  simplicity  of  a  doctrine 
may  setve  to  increase  the  difficulties  of  the  task  ;  as  we  are  unwilling 
to  b6  pei^tiaded,  that  an  idea  so  obvious  and  natural  could  have  eluded 

a  the 
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the  ordinary  exertions  of  our  own  sagacity.  The  writer  will  likewise 
feel  considerable  embarrassment  in  adjusting  the  due  form,  which  is 
most  adapted  to  impress  the  Reader  with  the  force  of  his  Theory. 
To  diffuse  what  is  plain  and  simple  would  be  to  labour  in  the  cause  of 
obscurity ;  yet  the  novelty  of  the  subject  may  perhaps  demand  a  more 
detailed  and  ample  discussion,  though  the  principle  itself  should  be  ob- 
vious and  perspicuous.  As  the  author  will  probably  explain  with  more 
effect,  when  he  unfolds  the  genuine  feelings  of  his  own  mind ;  I  shall 
endeavour  to  lead  the  understanding  of  the  Reader  through  the  same 
train  of  ideas,  which  originally  conducted  me  to  the  adoption  of  my 
Theory.  The  offensive  Pronoun,  which  accompanies  the  narrative, 
may  perhaps  be  pardoned ;  when  the  purpose,  for  which  it  is  em- 
ployed, shall  be  candidly  considered.  The  detail  will  be  simple — 
without  disguise  and  without  ornament. 

I  had  ever  lamented,  as  others  likewise  have  perpetually  done, 
the  imperfection  of  that  Art,  which  professes  to  unfold  the  Ori- 
gin  qf  Word^ ;  and  I  had  long  been  convinced,  that  nothing  could 
be  effectually  performed  in  the  advancement  of  this  subject,  till  a  new 
arrangement  was  adopted,  totally  dissimilar  to  the  former.  In  devising 
this  we^^  arrangement,  I  instantly  perceived,  that  the  artifice  to  be  em- 
ployed (whatever  it  might  be)  would  not  consist  in  discovering  at  neiu 
Principle,  which  in  a  subject  like  this  has  no  meaning;  but  in  apply- 
ing to  new  purposes,  and  in  a  new  manner,  a  Principle  derived  from 
a  knmvn — ascertained  ?ir\A  acknowledged  fact ^  which  was  visible  on 
every  occasion.  Nay,  it  was  on  this  very  circumstance  alone — of 
applying  a  fact  so  well  knotvn  and  acknowledged ^  that  my  hopes  of 
succeeding  in  a  new  System  were  founded.  The  reasoning  on  this 
occasion  was  short  and  conclusive.  From  a  fact  thus  palpable — 
familiar  and  universally  operating,  I  inferred  the  Uniformity  of  a 
Principle;  and  I  had  learned  from  the  Academic  studies  of  my 
youthful  c|ays,  (which  are  still  deeply  impressed  upon  my  mind,) 
that  to  Uniformity  belonged  Laws ;  and  that  Laws  supplied  a  Theory 
and  a  System.  I  cannot  be  supposed  to  mean,  that  the  Laws,  which 
I  might  conceive  to  operate  on  this  occasion,  would  be  similar  to 
those,   which   are    subject   to    the    investigation  of   Mathematical 
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Symbols;  but  it  is  easy  to  understand^  that  Laws  of  some  kind  or 
other  would  necessarily  exist,  which  might  afibrd  a  train  of  reasoning 
equally  strong  and  convincing,  as  that,  which  is  employed  in  the' 
deductions  of  Mathematics. 

Among  the  Etymologists,  no  idea  of  submitting  a  race  of  words 
to  a  general  law  had  ever  been  adopted.  One  word  was  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  another  single  word ;  nor  was  there  any  attempt 
to  discover  an  abstract  or  Universal  Principle,  to  which  these  various 
separate  instances  might  be  referred,  and  by  which  they  might  all  be 
connected  with  each  other.  The  present  state  of  Etymology  I  com- 
pared with  the  imperfect  art  of  Arithmetic,  which  is  conversant  only 
with  particular  cases;  and  I  imagined,  that  the  new  mode  of  general- 
izing the  doctrine  of  Language,  (if  any  such  could  be  adopted,)  might 
be  compared  with  the  science  of  Algebra.  When  I  reflected  on  the 
recent  discovery  of  this  simple  artifice,  by  which  such  wonders  are 
performed ;  I  received  fresh  confidence,  that  the  Art  of  Etymology 
might  be  advanced  by  the  application  of  a  Principle  equally  known — 
plain  and  familiar ;  and  I  was  taught  to  consider  the  discovery  or 
adoption  of  a  new  System,  which  in  these  days  might  be  attached  to 
the  Art  of  Etymology,  equally  probable  and  natural,  as  the  invention 
of  Algebra,  which,  within  these  few  years,  has  been  added  to  the  art 
of  Arithmetic.  Without  enquiring  into  the  Algebraic  artifices  adopted 
by  the  ancients,  or  the  cultivation  of  this  science  among  the  Arabs, 
and  the  discoveries  of  Tartalea,  Fieta,  Des  Cartes,  &c.  we  know,  that 
Newton  invented  or  advanced  the  Binomial  Theorem ;  and  we  may 
well  imagine  the  state  of  this  science  before  the  adoption  of  so  im- 
portant and  extensive  an  operation.  The  doctrine  of  Fluxions  is 
founded  on  another  artifice^  attached  to  the  Algebraical  notation ; 
and  thus  almost  within  the  limits  of  the  present  age  have  arisen  two 
Sci^ices,  which  have  brought  under  our  grasp  the  remotest  objects 
in  the  system  of  the  Universe. 

But  the  simplicity  of  the  first  Principles,  on  which  Algebra  is 
founded,  aflbrded  likewise  the  hope  and  the  prospect,  that  the  adop- 
tion of  Principles  equally  simple,  applied  to  another  subject,  might 
produce  consequences  equally  wonderful  and  extensive.     The  datvm, 

on 
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qif  W^h  Algebra  h^  bfi^  e^^l^^hedi  isi  simply  t^is^^  |hat  J^uah 
adde4  to— subtracted  ^fi^Ofn-^-divided  or  multiplhd  ^-^equalsij  are  ^HU 
equal  to  each  other.  Qn  ^his  pr^Rcip^  oj^isd  i$  tb^  ^QPtnq^  of  Algebra 
founded  :  The  rest  is  nothing  but  the  adoptioa  of  ^  ne\Y  and  concise 
language  expressing  ^^^s  fact;  and  in  ^1  tl^e  various,  changes  and 
operations  of  the  Equation,  with  which  its  wonders  are  performed^ 
this  principle  and  this  0«fy>  is  applied.  Tbe  ordinary  M^thenvatid^n, 
who  h^s  CQpfQunded  qth^rsi  and  himself^  hy  attaching  to  the  calcula- 
tiipns  of  Algebra  the  idea  of  spmething  mysterious  or  pirofouad>  will 
be  astonished  pei'haps  to  ^nc^^stand,  that  in  the  highest  exeirtiqn  of 
l;iis>  faQV^tiesrmin  th^  wost  perplexing  moments  of  his  deepiest  cogir 
tatio£\9  it  w^S(  Ip^s  dvty  only  to  remember  and  apply  this  sample 
principle;  and  tb^t  all  his  Involutions — Evolutions — Substitutions^ 
fifc.  ^c.  wejf^  employed  fqr  the  sole  purpose  of  profiting  by  this 
Siii^le  mai^mi  and  of  bripging  his  various  operations  within  the 
sphere  of  it&  actipn. 

Ei^yin^  s^n^^  th^t  in  the  foraung  of  any  system  it  was  necessary 
to  ^dopt  a  known  aad  acknowledged  Principle^ — universally^  pr&vaib* 
"ing,  I  began  to  cQj|isidep^  i  st,  What  great — general  fact  existed ;  and 
2d,  Whether  it  could  be  applied  to  any  purposes  in  the  adoption  of 
a  new  theory.  I  sought  for  information  in  those  words,  which  were 
mofl^  familiarly  employed ;  as  it  is  manifest,  that  if  any  Uniformity 
waa  observed  in  words  so.  perpetually  liable,  to  change  from  frequent 
use*  I  had  the  strongest  evidence  for  concluding,  that  such  an  Uni-- 
farmity  was  generally  prevailing.  Father,  in  English,  I  percdved  to  be 
Fader  in  Saxon — Vater  in  German — Padre  in  Italian  and  Spanish — 
Fader  in  Islandic  and  Danish — -Varer  in  Belgic-r-PAXER  in  Latin 
and  Pateer,  (n^riyf),)  in  Greek  :  in  other  cases  of  die  Greek  Pateer, 
we  have  Pater  and  Patr,  {naT€pr09--rBaT-pr.09yy  and  if  the  changes 
of  the  w^ord  were  to  be  represented,  .33  it  is  sounded  in  di^rent 
dialects  of  the  kingdom,  it  might  be  written,  Feeihir-r-Fauthir^  and 
in  various  other  ways.  In  Per^ia^,  Father  is  Fader  ;  and  in  Sanscrit, 
Petree,  as  I  find  it  represent^  by  Mr.  Wilkins  in  his  Notes  to  the 
Heetopades,  (Page  307.)  A  more  striking  U^iformity^  we  shall 
instantly  ac)cnowledgQj  canoojt  vv^eli  be  imagiaed.  than  tfaat^  which  is 

exhibited 


eidubited  in  the  preceding  terms.  We  here  perceive^  though  the 
word  FATHigiR  has  assuaied  these  various  forms>  that  the  di^rence 
arises  only  from  the  change  of  the  vowels  themselves  or  of  their 
place;  but  that  the  Same  Consonants^  or  those  which  all  Gram-^ 
y  marians^  at  all  times>  have  acknowledged  to  be  Cognate,  have  sUll 
been  preserved. 

In  our  earliest  stages  of  acquiring  knowledge^  we  learni  that 

**  Inter  s^  Cognaice  sunt,  n,  B,  4u-K,  F,  X~T>  A,  e,"^P,  B,  F— 

K,  G,  Ch—Ty  D,  TA ;  and  that  these  letters  are  called  Cognate^  be- 

cause  they  are  changed  into  each  other  in  the  variations  of  the  S9me 

V^ord.     Without  embarrassing  the  Reader  or  myself  in  this  place  by 

denning  the  identity^  of  a  word,  I  shall  appeal  only  to  the  ordinar)r 

conceptions,  which  every  one  hrfS    admitted  on  this  aubject,     AD 

would  allow,   that  Father^  Faeder,    Fater,    Padre,    Fader^   Fader^ 

Pater,  Pateer,    Pater,    Pafx,    Feethir,    Faut/dr,   Petrees,    are    the 

Mme  words*  or  different  forms  of  the  same  word.     Now  as  Vowdfi> 

not  the  same,  or  nQt  in  the  same  places  are  here  adopted ;  the  sameness^ 

(if  I  may  so  express  ita)  of  the  word  does  not  consist  in  the  vowels^ 

Qf  ratber^  the  Vowels,  have  nothiqg  to  do  in  determining  the  sameness 

or  identity  of  9,  word.     We  observe  however,  that  the  same  idea:  is 

expressed  by  the  same  CofisonantS:^  or  by  those,  which  Grammarians 

have  considered  as  Cognate  or  of  the  same  kind.     Now  the  words 

Pater  and  Father,  &c.  have  various  senses  all  related  to  each  other, — 

signifying    )st.  The  qj^nity  of  nature;     2d.  The  author  or  produ/cer 

of  any  thitig ;    3d.  The  founder  of  a  sect,  &c.     Thus  we  perceive,, 

that  in  denominating  words  to  be  the  same,  we  mean  those  words^ 

which  are  represented  by  Comonants  of  the  siwi^  kind,  impregnated, 

with  the  same  train  qf  ideas. 

Here  then  we  obtain  at  once  a  species  of  Uniformity,  which 
leads  us  directly  to  the  hopes  of  forming  a  regular  System.  Even 
this  instance  alone  would  be  sufficiently  impressive  to  convince  is, 
that  some  controuling  Principle  jpredominated  in  Languages,  by  which 
they  might  readily  be  submitted  to  the  Laws  of  a  general  Theory. 
Words,  uttered  by  the  passing  breath,  we  have  ever  been  accustom^ 
to  consider  as  the  most  fleeting — changeable-^inccnastant  and  C3prir^ 
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cious  of  all  the  objects,  with  which  man  is  conversant :  Yet  we  per- 
ceive, that  a  Word  most  liable  to  change  and  perversion,  has  remained 
invariably  the  same  through  a  period  of  nearly  three  thousand  years  ; 
if  we  consider  only  the  existence  of  this  word  from  the  time  of 
Homer,  without  involving  ourselves  with  the  remote  periods  of  the 
Sanscrit  Language.  This  instance,  I  must  again  repeat,  would  be 
alone  sufficient  to  convince  us,  that  Uniformity  of  some  sort  per- 
petually prevailed ;  and  the  same  fact  we  shall  accordingly  find  in  all 
the  instances,  which  every  Etymological  writer  will  afford  us,  who 
has  collected  thie  same  tvords,  as  they  appear  in  different  Languages. 

Thus  Mother  becomes  in  Greek  Meeteer,  (Mtirtip,) — in  Latii» 
Mater — ^in  Saxon  Mothor,  Meder,  Medder  —  in  German  Muater, 
Mooter,  Mtider — ^in  Spanish  and  Italian  Madre — in  Danish  Moder — 
in  Dutch^  Moeder;  as  I  find  these  words  represented  in  Junius  and 
Skinner.  In  the  modern  German  the  word  is  written  Mutter — in  the 
Persian  it  is  Moder,  as  Mr.  Richardson  has  expressed  it — in  Sanscrit  it 
is  Matree,  as  it  is  written  by  Mr.  Wilkins ;  and  in  Greek  it  again 
appears  under  the  forms  of  Mateer,  (Martip,  Doric,)  —  Meeter, 
Meetr,  (Mtirepo^,  Mtirpo^.)  Again,  Brother  becomes  Frater  in  Latin; 
and  I  shall  add  the  article  in  Junius,  who  produces  the  parallel  words 
Existing  in  various  languages :  *^  Goth.  Brothar.  A.  S.  Brother,  Bre- 
**  ther,  Brothor,  Brothur.  Al.  Bruoder,  Bruother,  Bruder,  Pruader. 
^^  Cym.Brawd.  Cim.Broder.  D.Broder.  B.Broeder.  Sclav.  Br atr.'' 
In  the  Persian  it  is  Burauder — in  the  Galic  Brathair — in  the  Irish 
Bratair.  Our  word  Brother  becomes  Brethren;  and  the  Welsh 
Brawd,  which  Junius  has  produced,  becomes  Frodyr  in  the  plural,  as 
we  find  it  in  the  Welsh  translation  of  *  Dearly  beloved  Brethren.^ 
Again,  under  Daughter,  Junius  represents  the  parallel  terms  in  other 
Languages  after  the  following  manner :  *'  Goth.  Dauhtar.  A.  S.  Dohter, 
"  Dohtor,  Dohtur.  Al.  Dohter,  Tohter,  Thohter.  Cim.  Dotter.  D. 
'*  Daatter.  B.  Dochter; "  and  he  then  observes,  *'  Inter  tot  diversas 
"  scribendi  rationes  nulla  est,  quae  non  aliquod  prae  se  ferat  vestigium 
"  G.  Ovyartip,  Filia.**  We  perceive,  that  all  these  may  not  only  be 
traced  to  the  Greek  Thugateer,  but  we  may  observe  that  a  greater 
Uniformity  and  resemblance  cannot  well  be  conceived.     The  Same 
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Cognate  Consonants  are  preserved ;  and  we  may  understand  from  our 
word  Daughter,  how  the  changes  have  arrived.  In  Daughter  we 
have  a  record  of  the  G  in  Thugter  or  Thugateer  ;  though  in  sound, 
the  G  has  disappeared,  and  the  word  might  have  been  represented  by 
Dauhfer,  as  in  the  Gothic  Dauhtar,  &c.  Nothing  can  be  more  ob- 
vious than  the  cause  of  these  different  forms;  which  arise,  we 
perceive,  from  the  guttural  sound  of  the  G  becoming  faint  and  ob- 
scure. In  modern  German  this  word  is  written  Tochter,  and  in 
Persian,  a  Daughter  is  Dokht  and  DoJchter,  as  I  find  the  words  repre- 
sented by  Mr-  Richardson.  I  shall  not  load  my  page  with  an  accu- 
riiulation  of  unnecessary  examples,  as  the  Reader  may  be  well 
assured,  that  a  similar  fact  will  be  found  to  exist  in  every  instance, 
where  the  same  Word  (as  it  is  universally  called)  passes  through 
various  Languages,  or  appears  in  different  dialects  and  stages  of  the 
same  Language. 

Surely  the  contemplation  of  these  Facts  will  impress  on  every 
mind  a  similar  train  of  ideas ;  and  the  Reader  has  already  anticipated ' 
my  reasoning  and  my  conclusion  on  this  subject.  He  will  be  struck 
with  the  deepest  astonishment,  that  Facts  like  these,  perpetually 
passing  before  the  eyes  of  the  Etymologist,  should  never  have 
suggested  the  Principles  of  a  Theory ,  and  the  Laws  of  a  System. 
Among  objects  liable  to  the  influence  of  chance  and  change,  it  is  npt 
possible  to  conceive  a  species  of  Uniformity  so  full  and  impressive,  as 
that  model  of  regularity  which  is  here  exhibited:  The  varieties  of 
mutation  are  bounded  by  limits  of  controul,  almost  incompatible  with 
the  vicissitudes  of  change ;  and  nothing  but  a  fact  so  striking  and 
unequivocal  would  have  persuaded  us  to  believe,  that  such  constancy 
could  have  existed  in  a  case,  where  disorder  and  irregularity  might  be 
imagined  alone  to  predominate.  These  words,  after  having  passed 
through  millions  of  mouths,  in  remote  ages  and  distant  regions  of  the 
world,  under  every  variety  of  appearance  and  symbol,  still  continue, 
we  perceive,  to  be  represented  by  the  ^ame^Consonants — not  indeed 
by  Consonants  bearing  the  same  name;  for  that  perpetually  varies 
with  the  form  of  the  symbol ,  but  by  those  Consonants,  which 
Grammarians  have  always  considered  to  be  of  the  same  kind,  and 
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invested  with  the  same  poufsr.  In  considering  the  various  Vowels 
attached  to  these  Words,  we  at  once  perceive,  that  they  supply  no 
Principle  of  Uniformity ^  and  therefore  are  unable  to  Airnish  any 
Imws^  by  which  the  Words  can  be  recognised  to  be  related  to  each 
other.  On  the  contrary,  they  tend  rather  to  obscure  and  disguise 
this  affinity,  since  if  no  Vowels  at  all  existed,  as  symbols  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  above  terms,  the  relation  of  these  words  would  be 
stiU  more  apparent.  Thus  FTR,  FDR,  VTR,  VDR,  PDR,  PTR, 
would  manifestly  represent  to  us  tlie  affinity  of  those  Words,  which 
we  commonly  express  under  the  more  disguising  forms  of  Father^ 
Feeder,  &c. ;  and  the  same  may  be  observed  of  the  representations 
MTR,  MDR,  for  Mother,  Meeteery  {Mtirtip,)  &c.~BRT,  BRD,  PRD, 
FRD,  for  Brother,  Brether,  &c.  If  the  Vowels,  which  arc  adopted  in 
expressing  these  words,  were  alone  used,  all  affinity  would  be  lost 
Thus  if  Father^  &c.  or  FTR,  &c.  were  expressed  by  ae,  cee^  aee,  a,  eei, 
am,  eee;  Mother,  MTR,  &c.  by  oe,  eeee,  ae,  oo,  ee,  uae,  uoey  ue,  oee, 
aee,  eee,  ee;  and  Brother,  or  BRT,  &c.  by  oe,  oa,  ee,  oo,  ou,  uoe,  ue, 
uae,  aw,  oee,  a,  tmue,  aai,  ee,  oy,  we  at  once  perceive,  that  every 
Principle  of  Distinctive  Affinity  would  be  obliterated,  and  written 
Language  would  altogether  become  one  entire  blank,  without  any 
traces  of  ideas  or  meaning. 

Thus,  then,  we  at  once  recognise,  manifestly  and  unequivocally, 
a  Principle  of  Uniformity,  by  which  we  are  at  once  suppUed  with  the 
most  important  maxim  in  discovering  the  origin  of  words.  In  these 
enquiries,  the  Consonants  only  are  to  be  considered  as  the  representa- 
tives of  Words,  and  the  Fowel  Breathings  are  to  be  totally  distegvded. 
It  is  necessary,  before  we  advance  forward  in  om:  discussion,  that 
this  maxim  should  be  precisely  understood.  The  Principle,  which 
I  am  labouring  to  establish,  may  be  thus  more  minutely  unfolded. — 
If  the  Etymologist  is  desirous  of  tracing  out  the  same  word,  as  it  is 
called—- J3roi(^er,  Father,  &c.  through  difierent  Languages,  or  amidst 
various  modes  of  writing  and  pronouncing  that  word  in  different 
periods  or  dialects  of  the  same  Language — or,  if  he  is  desirous  of  dis- 
covering, what  words,  conveying  similar  ideas,  are  derived  from  each 
other — belong  to  each  other,  or  are  successively  propagated  from  each 

other ; 
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other ;  he  must  seek  thi«  if&fAty  Or  fektiotl^hip  artlbfig  Wdfdd  pd^^ 
sing  the  sATne  Cognatd  CoHsoHants  i  kM  to  this  te&t  btlly  it  ii^  his  duty 
pfefpfetually  to  appeal.  Hfe  ittuflt  totally  disJregiafd  dll  differen(?6  &f 
appearance  in  the  words,  whoSfe  ttrfiflity  he  examitie*}  tts  that 
difference  arises  from  the  adoption  of  different  Vowels  in  different 
places ;  or  as  that  difference  arises  from  Consonants  bearing  a  different 
form,  and  called  by  a  different  name.  He  must  regard  only  the 
existence  of  the  same  Cognate  Consonants — of  Consonants  invested 
with  the  same  power — Consonants  bf  the  same  kindy  which  he  has 
seeil--knowh  tad  bckhowledgdd  in  th6  tfitist  fatnilidt*  inSt&lites  to 
be  pefpdttially  eharigiflg  ihtb  each  dthet,  itt  **pfessing  the  mnie  or 
similar  ideas.  He  should  acquire  the  habit  of  viewing  Words  in  their 
Ahstract — Simple  state,  as  belonging  only  to  these  Cognate  donso- 
nants,  and  freed  from  those  incumbranoesi  by  which  their  difference 
of  appearattce  is  pfqducfed,  tad  tltider  Which  disgtdS^  theil*  ttlUtual 
a^nity  to  each  other  has  been  Concealed  from  his  view. 

It  surely  cannot  be  necessary  to  suggest  to  the  Reader#  what 
I  have  in  fact  already  so  distinctly  urged,  that  the  rejection  of  the 
Vowels,  as  useless  and  unnecessary,  refers  only  to  the  Art  of  the 
Etymologist,  and  to  the  purposes,  for  which  that  Art  is  applied. 
We  all  know,  that  in  the  speaking  of  a  Laflgdagfe  the  VdWels  a&fctlm« 
th^ir  ML  i&hare  of  iflipcn^tance,  atid  that  tb6  Cotlsbndilts  at€  ^vtn 
ifidebted  for  their  existence  W  the  friendly  offices  {>erf6ritied  by  tb« 
Vowel*.  1  hate  J)Ufposely  omitted  atiiong  the  Ciatfijyks  rtbbve  fNfa- 
dueed,  two  pai*lld  term*  fot  Pdther  and  Mothet,  «d  the  French  Pdi-i 
and  Mere,  where  the  second  Consonant  of  the  Radic«fl  his  beett  16«. 
It  muist  be  observed,  that  Languages  are  often  liable  to  such  adcldfent* ; 
yet  it  generally  happens,  as  in  this  Case,  that  StifficJent  evidetidte  litiH 
i^mains  for  the  purpose  of  deterriiiri^ig  the  origin  froift  Whi6h  th<? 
words  are  derived.  No  ^ne  doubts,  that  the  tefmS  Pef-e  aild  M^e 
belong  to  the  series  6f  Words,  eipressing  the  ssfiiie  rtieaftJiig,  whieh 

I  have  before  detailed;  as  the  sense,  which  these  terifisbe^,  and  the 
ConiM>nants>  which  still  temain,  are  fully  sufficient  to  jrt-esfetve  &tt&  <d 
attest  their  affinity-  The  evidence  cf  Identity  is  n6t  at  all  di^ftiribed 
by  this  ikccident,  nw  is  out  dependence  dn  the  pertnarteney  6f  Gbnso^ 

b  nants, 
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nants,  as  the  records  of  affinity,  at  all  diminished.  On  the  contrary, 
these  solitary  instances  of  deviation  will  afford  an  example  of  that 
peculiar  force,  attached  to  an  exception,  by  which,  as  we  are  told,; 
a  Rule  is  at  once  confirmed  and  illustrated. 


(2.) 

The  Writer  endeavours  to  explain  fully  and  precisely  his  Hypothesis,  as  it  relates 
to  the  means  of  recognising  the  Affinity  of  Words  by  their  symbols. — ^The  object  of 
the  Art  of  Etymology,  and  the  materials  of  which  it  is  formed.— The  Alphabet  ar- 
ranged, as  it  relates  to  the  purposes  of  the  Etymologist. — The  Cognate  Consonants 
minutely  detailed. — ^The  inflexions  of  Verbs  and  Nouns,  inLatin  and  Greek,  examined. 
—•The  changes  of  certain  C$n^onants  in  modem  Languages. — ^Every  evidence  tends  to 
confirm  and  establish  the  former  assertion,  as  an  Etymological  Axiom,  by  which 
alone  the  purposes  of  an  Art  are  performed,  that  the  Cognate  Consonants^  under  the 
same  or  similar  ideas,  decide  on  thie  Affinity  of  Words,  and  that  the  Vowels  are  to 
be  totally  rejected. 


I  HAVE  now  possessed  my  Reader  with  a  full  view  of  X)ne  part  of 
ipy  Hypothesis,  from  conclusions,  which  have  been  drawn  from  the 
most  familiar  examples.  It  is  necessary  however,  that  we  should 
proceed  with  great  care  and  caution  in  laying  the  foundation  of  our 
Theory;  and  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Writer  to  detail  more  minutely, 
and  under  various  points  of  view,  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  on  which 
that  Theory  has  been  formed.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  be  impressed 
with  the  most  distinct  conception  respecting  the  object,  which  the 
Etymologist  endeavours  to  attain  by  the  exercise  of- his  Art ;  and  we 
must  then  endeavour  to  ascertain  and  to  arrange  with  all  possible 
precision,  the  qualities  or  properties  of  those  materials,  by  which  the 
purposes  of  his  Art  can  be  effected.  It  should  seem  as  if  the  race  of 
Etymologists  had  passed  their  lives  without  endeavouring  to  decide  in 
their  own  minds,  or  even  to  enquire,  what  was  the  object  of  their  re- 
search>,and  what  were  the  principles,  on  which  it  should  be  conducted 

That 
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That  is,  our  Etymologists  have  never  thought  it  necessary  to  define, 
or  even  to  investigate  what  cohstitutes  the  nature  of  the  affinity  be- 
tween the  terms,  belonging  to  each  other :   These  terms  they  attempt 
to  discover,  under  the  sole  guidance  of  some  obscure  and  undefined 
impression,  not  altogether  abhorrent  from  the  truth.     Thus,  for  exam- 
ple;   if  any  Etymologist  had  ever  enquired  of  himself  the  precise 
grounds  and  reasons,  on  which  he  was  authorised  to  assert,  that  the 
terms,  which  he  had  collected  as  parallel  to  Father,  were  in  truth 
related  to  each  other ;  he  must  have  been  led  to  see  and  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  he  supposed  them  to  belong  to  each  other,  because  they 
conveyed  the  same  or  similar  ideas,  and  were  represented  by  the  same 
Cognate  Consonants;    and  he  must  have  acknowledged   moreover, 
that  the  existence  of  the  Vowels  gave  him  no  assistance  in  forming 
this  opinion  respecting  their  affinity.   *  If,  I  say,  any  Etymologist,  at 
any  time,  had  thus  communed  with  himself,  and  had  enquired  even  in 
a  single  instance,  into  the  state  of  his  own  mind,  on  the  affinity  of 
those  words,  which  he  was  perpetually  producing  as  parallel,  under 
the  influence  of  an  obscure  and  undefined  conception;  he  must  at 
once  have  been  conducted  to  the  Axiom,  that  the  Cognate  Co^isonanfs, 
conveying  the  same  or  similar  ideas,  alone  decided  on  the  affinity  of 
Words,  and  that  the  Vowels  availed  nothing.     Under  this  Axiom 
alone,  the  researches  of  the  Etymologist  assume  the  functions  and 
perform  the  purposes  of  an  Art.     All,   which  has  been  at  present 
effected,  is  confined  within  the  narrowest  limits,  without  any  vestiges 
of  a  Principle  or  a  System.     The  most  profound  and  acute  of  our 
Etymologists  is  excluded  from  the  province  and  the  praise  of  an 
Artist.     Even  in  the  happiest  exertions  of  his  labour  or  his  skill,  he 
can  claim  only  the    merit  of  an   industrious  collector,   who  is  not 
-wholly  destitute  of  some  obscure  and  indistinct  impressions,  connected 
with  the  nature  of  his  duty,  which  lead  him  to  the  discovery  of  si  few 
parallel     terhis    directly    attached   to    each  other,   and    presentir^ 
themselves  to  his  view,  under  some  undefined  traits  of  affinity  and 
resemblance. 

The  principles  of  our  Theory  may  be  thus  more  amply  and  dis- ' 
tinctly  unfolded.     It  will  be  granted,  I  imagine,  that  it  is  the  business 

of 
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of  the  IJtyxpplogist  to  4i^QYer  th^m  Wqi:^s,  yfhvth  Weng  to  or  sm 

X^t^^  tQ  es^ph   otli^r.     Now  w^kP^  c??ipnQt  belong  tp  ^ach  other, 
Wte^ij  by  i?aipe  process  of  ch^i\ge,  they  haye  p^wed  jnfto  each  other^ 

Jf  Xifa?4?  p**?  into  each  other,  they  ^i^^%  carry  with  them  the  txm^  of 

i4caa,  which  they  convey  ;  qpd  thw,  in  wpr4s  rekted  tQ  e^cb  other, 
the  a^tme  fvndaffi^tal  idea^  mv^texUt,  either  in^n  sipp^rent  or  «  latent 
St^te,  Th^  fmi^^mental  idea,  ift  a  seri?^  of  words  related  to  each 
^(her^  i»?ty  be  latent  or  ohseure,  amid$t  the  various  sensies,  which 
thpw  Words  represent ;  for  the  s^pie  rf;i^on,  as  the  fundameat^l  idear 
\xi  <be  mme  wprd  in  the  sj^pie  J^ngu^e  maiy  be  ohscure  amidst  the 
different  senses,  which  thst  word  conveys.  Still  howevef  we  ^ 
^r^^,  that  ^hcJ  dilferent  senses  of  any  Word,  however  numerous  they 
'  V?9y  be,  and  h^wey^r  renftpte  some  of  theni  may  appear  from  eaich 
p^her^  ^l^$X  have  beep,  fornwed  from  the  same  fundamental  ^ption, 
whatever  m^y  have  been  the  pro^^sg,  by  which  those  senses  have 
b^n  prppagated.  Thijs^  th?n,  in  di^scovering  the  Affinity  of  WpidSm 
ijt  i^  nepessary  tp  sh^w,  that  they  appfa^  imder  fo? ms,  which  by  th? 
femiliar  operation?  of  tangnagej,  may  hgv^  pasflf^d  iftto  each  Qtber,  apd 

that  they  contain  the  ij^n^*  fundai»entai  idea- 
It  will  be  agre^<},.  that  it  wpuW  bf?  th*  vw>«t  and  idiert  pf  aU 
pyrswits  to  enquire  aboMt  the  Aft  pity  of  pprtain  Woids  to  eachQtheft 
which  is  to  be  ascertained  by  shewing,  that  the  fpirflis^  under  which 
tbey  app^r,  have  passed  ^ikto  each  other ;  if  ki  copsidering  the  familiap 
qbangea  of  Language  it  should  be  found,  that  afl  Words  pass  into  each 
pt^r  wi^thout  any  ]fe<?prding  marks  of  diference  oir  distinction 9  by 
which  OQie  set  oif  c%s  of  Words  caQ  be  separated  or  distinguii^heil 
from  an>other.  Uj^npe  it  fol|lpws,  that  the  component  parts  of  Words, 
th^at  is,  the  Letters,  by  the  changes  of  which  into  each  other,  the 
yaripus.  fprms  of  Wprds  are  pi^oduced,  must  be  pf  such  a  nature,  as,  tQ 
supply  these  marks  of  distinction.  That  is,  it  is  necessary^  that 
certgin  Itctters  shou^  so  regularly  and  familiarly  pass  into  each  pAher,, 
tp  the  e?:<?lusion  pf  the  i:est>  that  the  Words^  in  which  such  Letters 
are  found,  thus  familiarly  passing  into  or  Commutable  with  each 
otheX)  may  be  justly  said  to  belpng  to  each  otb<^r,  as  distinguished 
frpnj<?tit>(er  Wprdsj  attached  to  other  seta  and  Qlass^»  of  Letter*.     Xt  is 

the 
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the  duty  therefore  of  the  fit/mologist  to  discover  such  Letteny  which 
bj  thus  regularly  and  familiarly  passing  into  each  other>  to  the  exdlu-- 
sioQ  of  the  reat^  will  afford  those  marks  of  record  and  distinction^  by 
which  the  Affinity  of  Words  is  ascertained.  If  any  Letters  should  b* 
found,  which  pass  into  each  other,  without  supplying  any  such  records 
of  Affinity ;  these  should  be  rejected  as  useless  and  impeding  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Etymologist,  however  important  those  Letters  may 
be>  in  fulfilling  other  purposes.  Such  Letters^  which  by  passing  into 
each  other  create  dificrence  of  forms,  without  supplying  any  diatinc- 
tiye  records  of  the  affinity  of  those  forms,  must  impede  and  embarraas 
the  Art  of  the  Etymologist ;  whose  duty  it  is  to  discover  the  Affimty 
of  forms>  amidst  all  the  disguises  of  difierence  and  variety* 

In  the  examples  above  produced  we  have  seen,  that  the  Conai^ 
n4a9t$  of  the  same  power,  or  the  Cognate   Consonants  by  vemainii^ 
attached  to  the  same  idea,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  Consonants  do 
pfes0:*ye  this  distinctive  affinity ;  and  that  the  Vowels^  by  passing  intfi» 
each  other  promiscuously,  affi)rd  no  marks  of  affinity  vrhatever,  bob 
oxi  the  contrary  tend  to  obscure  that  affinity,  by  increasing  the  variety 
Qf  ifof  ms.    Thus,  then,  as  I  before  observed,  in  the  representatium  of 
the  above  terms,  for  the  purposes  of  Etyinolo^,  I  wouk)  entirely 
reject  the  Vowels ;  and  I  should  say,  that  Father  wo»Id  be  best  repre^ 
acated  by  some  mode  like  the  following ;  FTR,  FFR^  VTR,  VDR,  &c. 
or  F,  P,  V}D,  T} R^Moiher  by  MTR,  MDR,  &c.  or  M}D,  T|R  and 
Daughter  by  DGTR,  TCTR,  TTR,  &c.  or  D,  T,  &c.  j  G,  C,  T,  &c.  j  H. 
This  representation  will  fully  answer  my  purpose,  till  we  have  defined 
with  precision  the  nature  and  number  of  these  Cognate  Consonants; 
and  we  at  once  see,  how,  by  this  simpfe  mode  of  generalising  the  sub- 
ject, the  mist  begins  to  vanish   from  otir  eyes,   which  had  before 
darkened  all  ©ur  views,  and  douded  all  our  conceptions  on  the  nature 
of  Langu^es.     It  is  not  possible  to  express  the  progress,  which  we 
have  made  in  the  Art  of  Etymology  by  this  simple  artifice  of  wholly 
rgecting  the    Finvels.     We  might  almost  say,  that  every  cause  of 
difficulty,  as  it   relates  to  the  foundation  of  a  System,  is  obviated, 
when  this  Axiom  of  totaily  disregarding  the  Vowels  is  brought  into 
e&ct,  by  removing  them  altogether  out  of  our  sight.     Having  ad- 

N     '  vanced 
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ranced  so  far  in  certain  instances^  we  shall  be  enabled  to  make  a  rapid 
progress  in  our  ideas  of  generalization.  Tliese  words,  we  see,  are 
what  Etymologists  have  called  the  Same  words,  as  being  words  con- 
veying the  Same  notion,  and  appearing  under  Consonants  of  theSaiwe 
power.  But  it  is  the  business  of  the  Etymologist,  we  know,  not  only 
to  discover  the  Same  words  in  various  Languages,  that  is,  the  Words 
directly  Parallel  conveying  the  Same  sense,  which  have  passed  into 
each  other,  but  those  likewise,  which  in  passing  into  each  other  have 
assumed  diflferent  senses.  Now  it  will  be  at  once  acknowledged,  that 
these  terms  thus  passing  into  each  other,  though  conveying  perhaps 
senses  very  diflferent  and  apparently  verj'  remote  from  each  other,  must 
be  attended  by  the  same  accidents,  which  are  observed  to  take  place 
under  the  familiar  operations  of  Language  in  similar  cases  of  words 
passing  into  each  other.  That  is,  the  Cognate  Consonants  will  con- 
tinue to  be  attached  to  Words,  related  to  each  other,  by  the  process 
of  passing  into  each  other,  whether  those  Words  contain  the  same 
sense,  or  different  senses.  In  all  cases  therefore  the  existence  of  the 
Same  Cognate  Consonants  must  still  be  regarded  as  the  record,  by 
which  the  Affinity  of  Words  is  to  be  recognised;  if  it  can  be  shewn, 
that  amidst  their  diversities  of  meaning  they  do  in  fact  contain  the 
Same  fundamental  idea. 

As  it  is  from  the  observation  of  Facts  alone  that  we  can  deduce 
these  principles,  and  not  from  any  abstract  reasoning  on  the  nature  of 
the  Consonants  and  the  Vowels ;  we  must  not  depend  on  the  evidence 
of  the  few  examples  given  above,  but  we  must  convince  ourselves  by 
a  survey  of  other  examples,  that  the  same  process  of  Language  is  uni- 
versal; that  is,  that  the  Cognate  Consonants  remain  attached  to 
Words,  as  the  record  of  their  affinity,  and  that  the  Vowels  affi>rd  no 
record  whatever.  The  Writer  feels  an  embarrassment  in  deciding  on 
the  mode,  by  which  he  should  exhibit  this  truth,  as  founded  on  the 
evidence  of  Facts y  to  the  mind  and  the  eye  of  the  Reader  in  an  intro- 
ductory Dissertation  ;  when  the  whole  Work  is  destined  to  illustrate 
the  same  truth  by  a  series  of  similar  Facts.  All  that  can  be  done  must 
consist  only  in  producing  a  few  Facts,  or  in  pointing  out  the  mode  of 
observing  such  Facts,  or  in  detailing  some  general  information  on  the 

subject. 
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subject,  which  may  be  sufficient  to  support  the  writer  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  his  System.  I  shall  first  arrange  the  Alphabet  according 
to  a  mode,  useful,  as  I  conceive,  to  the  Etymologist ;  and  I  shall  then 
illustrate  the  nature  of  the  Cognate  Consonants,  according  to  that 
arrangement.  When  this  is  performed,  I  must  request  the  Reader 
to  take  into  his  hands  any  book  of  Etymology,  as  Skinner,  Junius,  &c. 
in  which  the  acknowledged  parallel  terms  are  recorded ;  and  he  will 
find,  after  the  most  superficial  view  of  a  single  half  hour,  employed 
in  the  enquiry,  that  the  general  current  of  examples,  which  pass  before 
him,  exhibit  similar  Facts  to  those,  which  the  above  examples  have  dis- 
played, and  authorise  conclusions,  which  are  supposed  in  my  Hypo- 
diesis. 

We  may  divide  the  Consonants  into  three  classes,  after  the  fol- 
lowing manner  :  i .  M,  B,  F,  P,  V.  2.  C,  D,  G,  J,  K,  Q,  S,  T,  X,  Z. 
3.  L,N,R.  The  Letters  in  the  first  Class  have  been  called  Labials; 
and  we  shall  find,  that  they  familiarly  pass  into  each  other,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  rest.  The  Letters  in  thie  second  Class  have  been 
variously  arranged,  under  different  names;  but  however  useful  these 
divisions  may  be  for  some  purposes,. they  are  totally  repugnant  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Etymologist ,  as  we  shall  find,  that  the  Letters  in  the 
second  Class  pass  familiarly  into  each  other,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
rest.  The  Letters  L,  N,  R,  are  placed  in  a  Class,  not  as  being  similar 
to  each  other,  but  as  being  distinct  from  each  other,  and  as  having 
laws  peculiar  to  themselves ;  as  will  be  more  particularly  explained  on 
a  future  occasion.  It  is  not  to  be  understood,  that  these  Classes  are 
not  sometimes  connected ;  as  we  shall  find,  that  all  the  Consonants, 
under  certain  circumstances  and  by  certain  processes,  have  passed  into 
each  other,  as  the  Etymologists  have  abundantly  shewn.  We  shall 
find,  however,  that  in  the  ordinary  operations  of  Language  the  dis- 
tinctions are  faithfully  preserved,  and  that  no  confusion  arises  from 
this  partial  connection  of  the  classes.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  distinction,  or  of  preserving  and  recording  the  distinctive  Affinities 
of  Words,  that  certain  Consonants  regularly  and  familiarly  pass  into 
each  other,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest.  The  partial  connection  of 
these  Classes  with  each  other,  like  the  exceptions  of  a  Rule,  serves 

rather 
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rather  to  confirm  and  illustrate  the  general  principle  of  distinction. 
It  must  be  observed,  moreover,  that  the  mode,  in  which  these  Classes 
are  connected,  is  conducted  by  laws  of  Uniformity,  affording  marks 
of  distinction,  not  less  defined  than  those,  which  belong  to  the  more 
general  analogies. 

The  Grammarians  have  told  us,  that  those  Consonants  are  Cognate^ 
which  are  Changed  into  or  are  Commutable  with  each  other,  in  the 
inflexions  of  Nouns  and  Ferbs.  These  instances  are  well  chosen,  as 
the  different  Declensions  and  Conjugations  of  Nouns  and  Verbs  repre- 
sent to  us  the  Laws,  by  which  large  and  distinct  classes  of  words  are 
varied  in  the  familiar  operations  of  a  Language.  We  must  observe 
too,  that  the  changes  of  the  Consonants  in  the  same  word,  in  certain 
cases  and  tenses,  will  shew  to  us  the  mode,  by  which  the  mind  is' 
accustomed  to  proceed  with-  Consonants,  when  it  is  desirous  to  repre- 
sent by  their  means  the  same  idea,  under  some  variation.  It  is  easy 
to  understand,  that  the  mind  must  be  swayed  by  the  influence  of  a 
similar  impression,  so  as  to  adopt  a  similar  artifice,  when  it  endeavours 
to  propagate  variety  of  meaning,  under  the  same  fundamental  idea,  in 
the  production  of  the  same  Race  of  Words ;  that  is,  of  a  Race  of 
Words  directly  passing  into  each,  and  connected  with  each  other. 
The  Grammarians  have  done  well,  I  say,  in  delivering  the  Definition, 
which  they  give  us  of  the  Cognate  Consonants ;  as  connected  with 
the  examples,  to  which  they  have  appealed,  but  they  have  strangely 
and  most  grossly  erred  in  detailing  those  Cognate  Consonants ;  as  the 
fiicts  exhibited  in  their  examples  are  repugnant  to  their  arrangements 
The  Vowds  P,  B,  F,  (n,  6, 4»,)  as  they  tell  us,  axe  Cognate  Consonants^ 
and  L,  M,  N,  R,  are  Immutable^  because  they  have  no  corresponding 
Letters,  into  which  they  may  be  changed  in  the  inflexions  oi  Nouns 
and  Verbs,  *'  Liquidae  vcl  ImmutabUes  afxerd/BoXa^  A,  M,  N,  P.— 
"  Quia  non  literas  Antistoichas  vel  Cognatas,  qui  bus  ipsae  mutentur  in 
*^  Verborum  et  Nominum  inflexionibus  habent." 

Our  Qrammarians  might  have  learnt  from  their  own  exanples, 
that  M  should  be  added  as  a  Ornate  Letter  to  P,  B,  F  ;  and  that  these 
Consonants  are  changed  into  each  in  different  tenses  of  the  same 
verb,  or  in  representing  the  same  idea  under  dii&rent  circumstances. 

Thus 
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Thut  the  action  of  Beating  is  expressed  in  Greek  hy  Tup,  Tuf,  and 
T«M  or  TuMM ;  or,  as  we  know  not  precisely  the  sound  of  the 
Greek  v,  by  TF,  TF;  TM,  TMM,  (Tuwrw,  ctvttw,  t€ti/^,  Tcriz/ufiai.) 
This  is  not  peculiar  to  the  verb  Tupto;  (Tv^rri^,)  as  the  GraramarianB 
have  themselves  informed  us^  that  it  is  the  appropriate  nature  and 
quality  of  a  certain  Race  of  verbs,  which  have  P,  B,  F,  Pf,  in  one 
tcfise  to  assume  M  in  another,  "Prateritum  Perfectum,"  $ay  our 
instructors,  **  formatur  a  Praterito  Activo  mutando  in  conjugatione 
^*  prioia  <ba  purum  in  Mpai,  M  geminato,  ut  Teri/^,  TervfAfwi,  ♦« 
'*  impurum  in  Mai,  ut  Terepfpa,  Terepfiai."  I  might  here  observe, 
that  in  various  other  Jianguages,  the  TP,  TM,  &c.  convey  the  same 
fundamental  idea  of  Beating — Striking,  &c.  Thus  Tap,  Tapp^w^ 
(Germ.)  Thump,  Tuumbo,  Thombo,  (Ital.)  &c.  are  acknowledged  to 
have  some  relation  to  Tupto,  TETvuhtai,  (Tutttw);  and  it  is  even 
seen,  that  the  Greek  Doupo^,  AovTrm,)  and  TnAMBein,  (Qafifitiv, 
P^errefacere,)  may  have  some  affinity  to  these  words.  The  Ety- 
niplc^ats  however  have  not  seen,  that  Thumb^  Daum,  (Gerfti.)  &€. 
sTvMP,  ^Tamp,  «Tep,  &c.  &c.  with  a  great  Race  of  words  to  be  found 
through  the  whole  compass  of  Language,  must  be  referred  to  the 
same  idea.  We  shall  at  once  see,  how  the  abstract  representation  of 
the  idea  of  Beating  or  TAPPintg*  in  various  Languages  by  the  £le« 
lementaiy  form  D,  S,  T,  }  M,  P,  MP>  &c.  &c.  tends  to  assist  out 
imagination  in  bringing  at  once  all  these  words,  within  the  sphere  of 
Jkffinity. 

The  Greeks  are  not  the  only  people,  whose  minds  or  organs  dis'- 
|iosed  them  to  fall  into  these  Labial  changes.  Every  Welshman  will 
inform  us,  that  in  their  language,  at  this  very  hour,  the  same  mutations 
are  &miliar.  Even  in  difierent  positions  of  the  same  same  word,  P,  B, 
Mh  and  PA,  are  changed  into  each  other.  *'  Words  primarily  be- 
*'  ginning  with  P'*  have  four  initials,  says  Richards;  "  P,  B,  MA,  PA, 
**  as  Pengtvr,  a  man's  head;  ei  Ben,  his  head;  fy  Mhen,  my  head; 
^^eiFhen,  her  head.*'  In  these  instances,  Pen,  Ben,  Mhen,  Vuen, 
are  different  forms  for  the  name  of  the  Head.  The  ordinary  Etymo- 
logists ave  aware  of  these  changes.  M,  as  they  have  told  us,  was 
used  by  the  i£olians  for  P,  as  Mato  for  Pato,  to  walk,  (Marc^,  naro)^ 

c  ambulo.) 
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ambulo.)  They  understand,  that  Morfe,  (Mo/i^i/y)  and  Forma — 
MiTRMEEKS,  {Mvpfxfi^,)  and  Formica,  &c.  &c.  belong  to  each  other; 
and  Robert  Ainsworth  has  observed  the  constant  union  of  M  with 
B,  P,  in  a  vein  of  metaphor  worthy  of  an  Etymologist.  "  M/'  gays  he, 
''  doth  not  refuse  to  usher  in  its  sister  labials,  B  and  P,  as  in  Jmbulo 
*' and*  ^mplus."  I  have  appealed  to  these  common  instances,  and 
quoted  these  humble  authorities,  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  the 
fact  on  the  mind  of  my  Reader,  and  to  shew,  that  the  connexion 
between  M,  B,  F,  P,  is  apparent  on  the  most  familiar  occasions,  and 
acknowledged  by  our  ordinary  Philologists. 

It  is  only  by  observing  the  actual  changes,  which  take  place  in 
a  great  variety  of  words,  that  we  can  fully  understand  the  precise 
mode,  by  which  these  changes  are  efiected.  The  Letter  IVf ,  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  Etymologist,  must  be  confounded  with  the  other 
Labials ;  yet  on  some  occasions  we  may  observe  a  shade  of  di&rence^ 
by  which  M  appears  to  be  distinguished  from  the  others.  At  the 
end  of  i  word  or  syllable  no  difierence  appears ;  and  they  are  all  in^ 
this  position  confounded  with  each  other.  In  the  beginning  of  a 
word,  however,  the  M  seems  to  be  separated  from  the  other  labials, 
under  some  barrier  of  distinction,  by  which  it  maintains  its  place  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  as  in  the  instance  of  Mother  and  its  paral- 
lels ;  in  the  changes  of  which,  as  we  perceive,  the  other  Labials  hate 
not  intruded.  We  may  conceive,  that  something  of  this  sort  happens, 
by  observing  the  operations  of  Language,  with  which .  we  are  most 
familiar.  We  see,  that  the  M  perpetually  connects  itself  with  the 
other  Labials  P  and  B,  &c.  at  the  end  of  a  word  or  syllable ;  as 
thuMP,  thuMB,  buMPer,  Sec,  though  we  do  not  familiarly  observe 
the  same  union  at  the  beginning  of  a  word;  but  we  generally  find,, 
that  the  M  remains  alone,  and  separated  from  its  sister  Labials. 
We  find  however,  that  the  M  is  familiarly  applied  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  labials  in  the  first  syllable  of  a  word,  or  in  words  of  one 
syllable,  when  it  is  preceded  by  a  vowel  breathing,  as  in  aMBuhy 
aMPltiS,  aMPhi,  aMVelos,  {Afupi, — Circa,  A/iTreXos,  Vitis.)  •  In  modem 
Greek,  however,  the  M  precedes  the  B  at  the  banning  of  a  word, 
when  no  symbol  for  a  Vowel  breathing  appears.    The  liquid  L,  as  it 

is 
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into  each  other.  Thus  we  perceive,  how  the  two  Classes  T,  D,  TA, 
K^  Q,  i)h,  are  inseparably  blended  and  confotinded  with  each  othef. 
We  perceive  moreover,  that  other  Letters  Z,  X  and  S,  are  introduced^ 
which  must  be  added  to  the  same  Series  of  Com  mutable  Letters. 

The  S  has  been  considered  by  the  Grammarians  as  a  Letter  in* 
vested  with  a  power  peculiar  to  itself.  "  2  est  suae  potestatis  litcra.'* 
The  Letter  S  is  not  distinguished  by  any  privileges,  which  are  denied 
to  other  Letters.  In  the  ordinary  distribution  of  our  Alphabete, 
every  Letter  may  be  considered  as  a  Letter  of  its  own  power,  or  at 
having  a  power  or  property,  peculiar  to  itself^  Still,  however,  cert^ 
Letters  may  have  a  power — property  or-  propensity  to  pass  into  each 
other,  without  any  disturbance  of  this  peculiar  property,  by  which 
they  are  distinguished  from  each  other;  or  any  derangement  of 
the  particular  degrees  of  Affinity,  which  these  Letters  may  bear  to 
each  other.  Different  modes  of  classing  Letters  may  have  th^r  use, 
according  to  the  different  purposes,  to  which  their  classification  is 
applied.  Yet  no  division  can  be  more  faulty  an^Hmperfect  than  that 
of  the  Grammarians^  which  we  have  just  exhibited,  respecting  the 
Cognate  Letters,  when  considered  under  their  property  of  Comnrnta- 
fnlity  into  each  other,  in  the  inflexions  of  Nouns  and  Verbs.  We  ate 
most  tmequivocally,  that  in  the  Inflexions  of  Verbs,  the  Letters  C  or 
Chy  D,  G,  K,  S,  T>  X,  Z,  pass  familiarly  or  are  changed  into  each  other, 
whatever  may  be  their  peculiar  relation  to  each  other,  or  the  precise 
process,  by  which  this  change  is  produced.  We  do  not  obtain  from 
the  Greek  verbs  any  distinct  evidence  of  the  peculiar  relation  or  the 
degrees  of  Affinity,  which  these  Letters  bear  to  each  other,  though  k 
does  not  from  hence  follow,  that  such  degrees  of  Affinity  may  not 
exist.  Thus  it  may  still  be,  that  T,  D,  TA,  which  some  call  Dental^ 
^nd  K,  G,  CA,  which  some  call  Palatimes,  form  two  sets,  in  some 
fiieastire,  distinct  from  each  other,  as  confining  Letters  more  parti^ 
Colariy  refeited  to  each  other.  I  have  no  objection  to  this  rdea,  or  to 
.  this  tnode  of  division,  for  certain  purposes,  and  on  certain  occasions ; 
"but  I  still  affirm,  that  it  is  a  division,  entirely  fake,  as  applied 
to  the  definition  of  the  Grammarians,  and  altogether  useless  and 
impw^>er  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  Etymologist.     We  know,  that 

the 
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rtie  sound  otQ,  id  sitoiiar  W  that  of  C,  G*,  ©f  of  tfee  bat&ned  O,  with 
the  vowel  a^  after  them  j  knA  thit  J  is  riothiflg  but  ohe  of  thd  sounds 
anMxed  to  (5>  as  id  Oeorge,  whidh  ihight  have  been  wtittfen  Jet>rg4 ; 
and  thus  we  see,  that  the  letters  C,  D,  G,  J>  K,  Cl,  S,  T,  X,  Z,  should  bt  * 
arranged  in  the  same  Class  As  Letters,  whicb  ate  Cognate  or  C^mu^ 

table  into  eaeh  otber^  in  the  Otdinar3r  Opefotio^s  of  Language^ 
.  Similar  facts  are  exhibited  in  the  Latin  Verbs.  TlnlB  C  is  changed 
into  X,  CT,  as  dXk>,  cKXi,  diCTum^  by  a  general  analogy,  and  some* 
times  into  $  and  T,  as  j&ft/Co,  pArSi,  pm^Sutft,  sarCio,  surSi,  w/Tttm } 
— D  into  S,  as  rdbo,  rttSd,  tViBiitn  j--G  into  X  and  CT  by  a  general 
rule  reQo,  reXi,  t^eCTum,  and  soffletitnes  into  S,  as  merOo^  merSi, 
merSum ;— Q  into  Xand  CT,  asrtKSlaD,  c6%i,  coCTum; — SC  into  T  and 
ST,  noSCo,  mfTum,  paSCo,  pdSttm ;  -^t  into  S,  and  CT  into  Xi  as 
mTTo,  miSi,  miSSum  ;— CT  into  X,  ^^riCTo,  JleXi  fieXulH.  In  the 
Latin  and  Giieek  Nouns  the  same  changes  are  likewise  visible.  Thus,  ki 
Latin,  C  is  changed  into  CT,  as  /aC,  Ct^;  —  S  into  D,  T,  as  paS, 
pet)is,parS,  patois,  &e.  &c. ;— X  into  C,  G,  CT,  as  paXy  paOis,  leX, 
fcGt*,  noX,  noCTw.  In  Greek,  S  passes  into  T,  Th  and  D,  as  gd](iS, 
oT'Oe,    i(>r]uB,  i/Th-os,  lamp^aS,   aD-os,  (TeXm,  tos,  Kdpvs,  0<^, 

Aa/ii^a9,  80s,)  X  into  K,  XT,  G,  Ch,  as  kul]iX,  iK-oSf  an]aX,  CT-o*, 
lettliX,  iG'Os,  heXi  beeCkas,  (KvXi^y  Koi,  Apa^yKTd^,;  76-1^1^,76^, 

The  various  offices,  which  these  Letters  perform  in  ihtdetti  Lan- 
guages, would  be  abundantly  siiffieient  to  attest  thek  Affinity.  In 
our  own  Language,  C  is  uSed  for  S  and  K,  as  in  City  and  Co^,  qttasi 
Sity,  Kap ;  and  T  has  the  sOund  of  SA,  as  ttdtiony  quasi  ndSRion  or 

naTShion.  In  tbe  Spanish  Language,  the  C  is  Sounded  Ifke  Th,  beifore 
some  Vowels,  and  like  the  R  before  others ;  and  when  h  follows  the 
C,  '*  it  i*^ronounced,"  says  Del  PueyO,  "  aS  in  the  English  rmiCh, 
^*  muCho.*"  In  German,  C  is  represented  hy  TSay ;  and  hedwe  somt 
Towels  it  is  sounded  like  TS.  In  Italian,  G  is  sounded  like  lt7A,  as 
in  Cesare,  Cecita,  which  is  pronounced  *  TCi^dr^,  TChtTCMt&y*  in 
so  delicate .  a  manner,  that  you  cannot  distinguish,  says  Veffteroni, 
whether  a  T  or  D  be  sounded.  "Pour  parlet  avec  la  ddic^esse  ' 
"  Italienne,  il  faut  faire  sentir  le  T  de  Tckeiarte,  thhetehiki,  &c.  si 
"  doucement,  que  Y  on  ne  connoisse  pas,  si  Y  on  prononce  un  T  ou 
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*^  un  D.'*  V^eneroni  represents  the  sound  of  the  Italian  G,  and 
GG,  before  the  Vowels  e,  i,  by  DG,  as  Giro,  Oggi,  DGiro,  oDGi.  We 
may  from  hence  see,  how  Oggi  or  oDGi,  may  belong  to  hoDie,  and  how 
Dgiro  or  Tgiro,  Giro,  Guros,  (rv/oos.  Gyrus,)  may  belong  to  such  terms 
as  Tour,  Tour-n-er,  (Fr.)  Tur-n,  Sec.  Sec,  with  a  great  race  of  parallel 
words  to  be  found  through  a  wide  compass  of  Human  Speech. 

The  Affinity  of  the  Cognate  Consonants  C,  D,  G,  &c.,  such  as  they 
are  detailed  in  the  present  arrangement^  will  enable  us  to  understand, 
from  what  source  has  arisen  that  cluster  of  Consonants,  which  certain 
writers  have  so  violently  and  unwisely  condemned  in  some  Languages^ 
as  in  the  German,  &c.  It  has  arisen  from  an  attempt  at  extreme  ac- 
curacy in  expressing  those  different  sounds  existing  in  different  Cognate 
Consonants,  which  the  speaker  combines  together  at  the  same  time. 
These  mingled  sounds  are  to  be  found,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  all 
forms  of  Speech,  which  differ  chiefly  in  this  respect,  than  in  some 
Languages  more  precision  is  employed  in  representing  that  com- 
bination of  sounds  by  the  power  of  symbols.  One  Language  adopts  the 
various  characters,  which  are  separately  used  to  express  the  different 
sounds^  of  which  the  combination  is  formed,  while  another  employs 
a  single  and  peculiar  symbol  for  that  purpose ;  and  a  third  contents 
itself  with  adopting  a  character,  sometimes  used  for  one  of  those 
mixed  sounds,  of  which  the  union  consists. 

In  our  own  Language  this  combination  of  sounds  has  been 
strongly  felt  by  other  nations ;  and  we  accordingly  find,  that  the  re- , 
presentation  of  our  words  by  Foreigners  is  loaded  with  Consonants, 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  the  ears  of  their  countrymen  the 
nature  of  those  combined  sounds,  about  which  we  so  little  reflect,  and 
which  we  ourselves  are  satisfied  with  expressing  by  a  single  symbol. 
Thus  in  a  German  Dictionary,  now  before  me,  I  find  thesounds  .ot 
our  letters  C  or  Ch  and  J,  generally  represented  by  TSCA  and  DSCA 
as  in  Church  smd  Judge,  by  TSChohrTCh,  and  DSChoDSCh ;  The  sound 
of  the  G  in  Genius  I  likewise  find  to  be  represented  by  DS Chenius.  Tlie 
Sclavonic  Dialects  exhibit  likewise  most  fully  this  union  of  sounds* 
In  the  Russian  Language,  the  sound  of  two  Letters  has  been  repre- 
sented by  TS,  TCh ;    and  the  enunciation  of  a  third  appears  to  be  of 
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SO  complicated  a  nature^  that  in  an  attempt  to  express  this  sound  to 
a  French  ear,  the  author  of  my  Russian  Grammar  represents  it  by 
ChTCh,  "  en  faisant  tres  peu  sentir  le  T."  In  the  Eastern  Languages^ 
this  relation  of  the  Cognate  Consonants  C,  D,  G,  &c.  is  peculiarly 
observable,  as  well  by  their  uniou,  as  their  separation.  To  some  ears 
the  sounds  of  these  allied  Consonants  have  appeared  mingled ;  and  to 
others  they  have  appeared  single;  and  hence  we  find  so  great 
a  variety  in  representing  the  same  term  among  the  Travellers  into  the 
East.  We  shall  perpetually  observe,  that  this  proceeds  solely  from 
the  cause  developed  in  my  hypothesis;  namely,  that  certain  Conso- 
nants, Cognate  or  allied  to  each  other,  familiarly  pass  into  each  othen 
in  representing  the  same  idea,  and  that  the  Vowels  are  promiscuously 
changed  into  each  other.  If  we  do  not  allow  this  principle,  we  have 
no  evidence  to  assert,  that  the  following  terms  are  at  all  related  to 
each  other.  Dr.  Vincent  has  detailed  the  various  modes,  under  which 
difierent  writers  have  represented  one  part  of  a  compound,  expressing 
a  River  in  India,  after  the  following  manner ;  "  DJen,  D  an,  TSChan, 
*'  TSChen,  Chan,  Chen,  Chin,  Jen,  Gen,  TSChun,  Chun^  Shan,  Saw.** 
(  ^^^^  9f  Nearchus. ) 

From  considering  this  combination  of  Cognate  Consonants,  we 
shall  be  led  to  a  very  important  observation  in  the  developemeilt  of 
Language.  The  difficulty  in  unravelling  the  origin  of  a  word  consists 
in  discovering  the  true  Radical  form,  concealed  under  the  Consonants, 
by  which  it  is  represented.  The  two  letters,  between  which  no 
Vowel  breathing  is  inserted  at  the  beginning  of  a  Word,  may  some- 
times represent  the  Radical  form,  but  they  may  likewise  only  repre- 
sent the  combination  of  sounds,  annexed  to  what  we  may  consider  as 
the  first  Letter  of  the  Radical.  Thus  the  Elementary  form  of  the 
above  terms  DJeii,  &c.  I  consider  to  be  CN,  DN,  &c. ;  and  hence  the 
EJ,  l^A  may  be  regarded  as  representing  only  the  first  Consonant  in 
the  Radical.  Whenever  I  imagine  this  to  be  the  fact,  I  shall  com* 
monly  place  a  line  over  such  Letters,  DJ,  TSCA  in  representing  the 
Radical  form  IxFN  ;  and  whenever  no  such  line  is  placed,  each  Con- 
sonant is  supposed  to  represent  one  of  the  Radical  Consonants.  It  is 
easy  to  understand,  that  a  Vowel  breathing  would  readily  insinuate 
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itself  in  the  attempt  to  enunciate  a  combination  of  sounds,  represent- 
ing the  first  Letter  of  the  Radical.  Thus  it  might  have  happened  in 
some  of  the  terras  above  produced,  and  the  2Vc^«,  &c.  might  have 
become  Teschun.  We  should  always  have  pur  attention  awake  to 
this  circumstance,  as  to  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  discovering 
the  true  Radical  Characters.  If  such  a  fact,  as  I  have  supposed,  had 
really  taken  place,  and  we  had  been  induced  from  hence  to  imagine, 
that  TS  was  the  Radical  instead  of  TN,  SN,  &c.,  all  our  labour  to 
arrange  the  word  in  its  due  place  would  have  been  vain  and  fruitless. 

The  third  of  the  Classes,  into  which  I  have  divided  the  Alphabet 
for  the  purposes  of  Etymology,  is  L,  N,  R,  the  Letters  of  which  Clasa 
may  be  considered  as  distinct  from  each  other  in  the  familiar  opera-* 
tions  of  Language,  and  to  be  governed  by  laws^  which  demaad 
a  separate  discussion.  The  Letters  L,  M,  N,  R,  are  called  by  the 
Grammarians  Liquids,  and  sometimes  Immutables :  -^  ^'  Liquidas  ve) 
"  Immutabiles,  A,  M,  N,  P: "  and  the  reason,  which  the  Grammarians 
give  fbr  their  being  called  ImmutabUs,  is  thus  described ;  '^  Quie  non 
*'  Literas  Antistoichas  vel  Cognatas,  quibus  ipsae  mutentur  in  verlxu'iim 
*'  et  nominum  inflexionibus,  habent."  Robert  Ainsworth  observes  on 
this  definition,  '*All  the  Liquids  by  the  Grammarians  are  called 
^  Immutables,  as  in  feet  they  are  with  respect  to  the  Mutes,  but  not 
^  in  regard  to  themselves,  which  is  evident  from  Ni/^i;,  Lympha, 
**  Agetf  Agelhts,  \eipiov,  LUium,  Uavpo^,  Pazdus.*'  Though  most  of 
these  examples  are  unfortunately  chosen,  yet  the  fact  sometimes  takes 
place  on  certain  occasions,  and  in  the  organs  of  some  nations.  Thesie 
changes,  however,  are  so  rare,  that  they  produce  no  eifect  in  the 
general  arrangements  of  Language.  The  Letter  L  first  demands  our 
attention.  The  Etymologist  must  consider  the  L  as  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  two  Classes  C,  D,  &c.  B,  F,  &c.,  not  as  being 
dianged  into  them,  but  as  having  the  Letters  of  these  Classes  per* 
petually  attached  to  it,  both  as  following  and  preceding  it,  in  expressing 
the  same  or  similar  ideas.  The  v  and  r  likewise  follow  the  L,  though 
ROt  so  frequently  and  fiimiliarly.  We  may  thus  represent  the  L  as  con- 
oected  with  the  Letters*  which  I  have  detailed,  C^  &c.  B,  &c..j  ^L}  c, 

&c.  J^&c.  »,  b;  where  we  may  observe,  tliat  thi^  general  representa- 
tion 
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in  our  term  CaLL,  with  the  Greek  KaLco,  {KaXew,  Voco,)  wc  see 
a  simple  form  of  CLamo.  In  the  Italian  article,  GLi,  we  see,  how  the 
G  is  connected  with  the  L;  and  in  that  Language  the  same  union  of 
the  G  with  the  L  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  both  before  and  after  the 
.  L,  is  familiar,  where  no  G  appears  in  the  parallel  terms,  as  FbgUo, 
Fbler,  Salgo  or  Saglw,  Salire,  Togliere  or  JbUere,  &c.  &c.,  belonging 
to  the  Latin  Folo,  SaJio,  Tollo.  ITie  appearance  of  G  before  the 
L  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  so  familiar  in  Italian,  is  not  so  common  in 
other  forms  of  Speech,  in  the  process  of  Words  passing  through 
different  Languages. 

It  is  well  known,  that  a  peculiarity  of  sound  is  annexed  to  the 
Welsh  LL,  which  the  Grammarians  find  it  difficult  to  express. 
Mn  Richards  describes  it  thus :  ^^  LL  is  L  aspirated,  and  has  a  sound 
"  pecuhar  to  the  Welsh.  It  is  pronounced  by  fixing  the  tip  of  the 
"  tongue  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  breathing  forcibly  through  the 
*' jaw-teeth  on  both  sides,  but  more  on  the  right,  as  if  written  in 
**  English  LLA.*'  We  see,  how  by  this  operation  with  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  and  the  teeth,  the  Falatials  and  Dentals  are  brought  into 
action ;  that  is,  how  the  sounds  of  C,  D,  &c.  are  mingled  with  the  L. 
To  my  organs  of  hearing  die  Dentals  appear  most  to  prevail  ia.the 
enunciation  of  this  combined  sound;  and  when  I  first  wrote  down 
words  from  the  mouths  of  the  Welsh,  I  was  surprized  to  find  many 
terms,  according  to  my  representation,  with  an  initial  T,  conveying 
certain  ideas ;  which,  as  I  well  knew,  were  not  familiarly  expressed 
under  that  form,  but  which  were  generally  represented  by  words, 
in  which  the  L  was  conspicuous,  as  Thug^  which  I  wrote  for 
Lhug,  Light,  &c.  &c.  This  union  of  the  Dental  sound  with 
L  will  shew  us,  why  we  find,  belonging  to  each  other,  C/Ltsses 
and  ODussEUS,  (OSva-a-ev^,)  POLLux  and  POLuDeukes,  (JloXv^ 
devKfj^,)  GILes  and  ^-oG/Dxus,  &c.  &c.  These  changes  create  no 
difficulty  or  confusion,  when  the  laws  of  change  are  sufficiently 
understood. 

The  Reader  will  be  enabled,  by  the  following  examples,  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  fact,  which  I  before  asserted,  that  the  words  with 

L  as 
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L  as  the  first  Consonant,  appear  likewise  under  the  forms  CL,  BL, 
sometimes  with  the  additions  of  c,  &c.  and  b,  &c.  after  the  L,  as 
C,  &c.  B,  &c.}L]c,  B,  &c.     Thus  Lac  in  Latin  is  in  Greek  Gal^, 
Galacto*,  goLACTOs,  {TaXay  TaXafcTo?,)  and  in  Celtic  w^e  have  Lhaeih, 
Lait,  &c.     In  gLxKWs,  gLAx,  {FXayo^,  TAa^,  Lac,)   the  breathing 
between  the  G  and  L  is  lost.     We  find  likewise  in  the  Celtic  Dia- 
lects Blith,  Bloxd,  Meilg,  as  they  are  represented  by  Lhuyd,  where 
we  perceire,  that  the  Labial  sound  is  introduced  before  the  L.     Let 
us  mark  the  name  of  this  illustrious  Celt,  Lhuyd,  corresponding  with 
our  familiar  name  LLoyd;  and  let  us  remember  FLayd,  &c.     We  per- 
ceive in  the  Celtic  Meilg,  how  we  are  brought  to  the  English  Milk, 
the  Latin  MuLoeo,  and  the  Greek  uMelgo,  (.AfjteXyw.)    The  form  of 
Blith  will  bring  us  to  the  Greek  Blitto,    (BXittco^    Exprimendo 
aufero,  ut  mel  e  favis,)  which  will  shew  us,  that  the  sense  of  the  fluid 
Milk  is  taken  from  the  action  of  Milking,  as  relating  to  the  idea  of 
ExpresHng  or  Squeezing.     Among  the  terms  for  Lux  in  Lhuyd  I  find 
GolfHi,  Solus,  Golug,  Glus,  Lhygad,  Les,  Leos.    We  here  see,  that 
the  SoLi^  brings  to  us  the  Latin  Sol  ;  and  that  the  form  Lhug,  Les^ 
&c.  brings  us  to  Lux,  Light,  &c.  &c.    We  shall  agree,  that  CLeor, 
CLea;2,  CLari^,  &c.  belong  to  these  words  Golow,  &c.  :  and  we  can- 
not doubt,  I  think,  that  Fsuies,  (H\to9,  SoU)  is  attached  likewise  to 
the  same  words,  when  the  sound  of  g-  in  g-^^L  is  not  heard. 

AnK)ng  the  terms  for  Lvrum  I  find,  in  Lhuyd,  KLai,  KALLar, 
Xlada;;^,  LHAID5  KLABar,  Laba/i;    and  we  remember  the  English 
Clat,  which  in  some  places  is  called  Gwalt,  together  with  the 
Xatin  arGiLLa,  and  the  Greek  arGiLLO*,  (ApyiXo^.)    We  here  see 
the  forms  CL,  KL  and  GL,  in  Chay,  Khcd,  Gill  ;   and  we  have  the 
C!onsonants  d,  t  and  b,  attached  to  the  Radical  KL,  together  with 
»,  &c.     We  perceive,   how  Lhaid  coincides  with  Lad  and  Lux, 
in  ArLADax  and  LxjTum,  and  how  the  Lab  in  kLxBar,  and  LABan  is  the 
same.     We  cannot  help  noting,  how  the  English  words  Slime,  Slop, 
Slip,  &c.  &c.  belong  to  the  form  Klab,  where  the  Labials  succeed  the 
JLt ;  and  we  cannot  but  again  observe,  how  we  pass  from  this  form  to 
TjiMus,  (Lat)  Loam,  Lime,  (Eng.)  Labor,  i.  e.  To  Slide,  &c.     Let  us 
mark  in  Slide,  Glide,  how  the  d  is  annexed  to  the  L;    and  among 

-        the 
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the  pandlel  terms  for  Labot,  in  Lbuy4,  we  have  the  Irish  ShEAynayinh 
$]LApam,  and  Gluaismw,  the  Armoric  LAMpm,  and  the  Welsh  LHixKra. 
Here  Sleay  coincides  in  form  With  Slip  ; — Slap  and  Gluais,  with 
Shoe,  Glide  ; — ^Lamp  with  Lab,  &c,  Lhith  with  Lhaid,  &c.  We  see 
in  some  words,  how  the  r  is  added,  as  in  Klabar,  Lhithro,  &;c.,  and 
as  it  is  likewise  in  Slaver,  Slobber,  Slither,  in  colloquial  Language,  &» 
Jt  is  impossible  not  to  see,  that  Solutt),  Soil,  &c.  CloDi  Cha]lk> 
S^ATE^  Slx^dgi^,  Silsx,  Calx,  Chalix,  {XaM^,)  belong  to  these  terms 
for  Clay,  Kxai^  &<?• ;  ajpd  we  mvst  even  on  this  slight  view  pa> 
ceive,  how  widely  extended,  the  words  are  under  these  various  forms^ 
vrhich  relate  to  Dirt — Mud,  &jc. 

This  perhaps  will  prepare  our  minds  for  my  hypothesis^  which 
supposes,   that  Languages  are  formed  from  terms  relating  to  thtt 
^arih.  Ground,  the  Soli^to,  Soil,  Clay,  &c.  &c.    The  term  Calx> 
which  I  hftve  just  produced,  rehMies  at  once  to  the  Ground,  and  to  the 
He^h  the  treader  upon  it.     Let  U9  mark  in  the  H  of  Heel,  the  a(H 
proximation  to  thie  Cal  ;  and  i^  the  LX  of  the  Latin  word  we  see^ 
hfxy(  we,  m^y  pass  into  th^t,  form,  which  has  actually  taken  place  in 
tl^  Greek  Laj^,  (Aa^,  Calcey&c.)    In  the  Irish  Sal  we  see  ihfi  term 
Mrithout  the  additions  to,  the  L*    While  t  examine  Calx,  denoting- 
the  Heel,  m  Lbuyd,  I  perceive  among  other  terms  for  the  saqg^Vt 
word,  denoting  Chalx  or  Lime,  Calx*  (Welsh,)  &(;.  ,and  Yil,»  (Ii^ish,); 
where  in  Til,  or,  a^  it  appears  in  Mr.  Shaw,  Aol,  Lime,  we  sipiply 
see  the  L,  with  the  vowel  breathing  before  it,  as  in  the  Greek  lh?U8^ 
U^E,  (l\i;^,  Cflemw,  YAj;,  Materia  qusevis.)  We  have  seen  terms  under 
the;  sanie  Radical  SL  and  CL,  ^.,  relating  at  once  to  what  is  Cl^abt^ 
lijQUTs  and  to.  Clay,  Mfid,  Dirt,  &c.,.  what  is  Fotd — Dark^  Dingy,,  Scq,,^ 
ideas,  as  it  shpuld  seem,  directly  opposite  to  each  other.  We  shall  ni9^ 
hjQwever  understand,  that  '  What  is  Clear,  Clean,*  &c.  is  nothing  but 
th^  object,  from  which  the  Clay,  Mud,  Dirt,  &c,  is  removed—- Ihft: 
CIfAYED-o^t,  place,  if  I  may  so  say.     We  know,  that  Mud  is  app%di, 
in^  an.  active  sense,  under  this  idea>  when  we  talk  of  Mudding'<}ut 
a  Pond  ;  and  in  the  expressions  '  To  Cl^ar  off  the  Dir/— To  Cleah) 
'  the  Shoes,*  &qv  &c.,  we  see  the  terms  used  in  theii:  original  idea.  QiS 

leqfioving.  Clat  or  Dir,t.    Thu«  we  see,  how  SOJ^  and  SOhitm  remote^ 

as 
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various  forms  C,  &c.  B,  &c.}   '^L}  c,  &c.  b»  &c.  r,  n,  pass  into  each 

other.  Under  one  point  of  view  the  Reader^  if  he  pleases,  may  con- 
sider the  ^L  in  its  simple  state,  with  a  vowel  breathing  before  it,  as 
the  orijjinal.  Elementary  Character,  and  that  all  the  other  forms  have 
arisen  from  it,  by  organical  attraction — accretion,  addition,  &c.  Let 
us  suppose  then,  that  the  forms  CL,  &c. }  '^L  or  CL,  &c.  and  B,  &c. }  ^L  qr 
BL,  &c.  have  arisen  from  the  more  simple  form  "^L ;  and  in  order  to 
conceive,  why  these  forms  have  been  so  familiarly  attached  to  each 
other,  in  the  same  series  of  Words,  let  us  imagine,  that  the  sound, 
preceding  the  '^L,  was  of  a  mixed  kind,  such  as  that,  which  is  repre* 
sented  by  QU,  QV,  This  combination  of  sounds  QV,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  the  two  classes  C,  &c.  and  B,  &c.  is  familiar  and  predo- 
minant in  Languages.  We  know,  that  the  Latin  Q  was  adopted  in 
order  to  be  employed  in  expressing  this  union  of  sounds ;  and  hence 
the  Q  never  appears  without  the  U  following  it.  From  this  source  it 
is,  that  we  see  such  a  variety  of  words  under  the  forms  of  QU, 
GU,  &c.,  and  of  W,  which  seems  to  represent  with  us  the  first  step, 
by  which  the  Labials  and  the  Gutturals  G,  C,  CA,  as  some  call  them, 
pass  into  each  other.  Hence  we  have  Gtierre,  War;  GualteruSf 
Walter ;  Gulielmm,  fFilliam,  &c.  &c.  By  this  mode  of  conceiving  the 
matter  we  shall  more  readily  understand,  how  from  the  form  QVl  ^L, 
congenial  races  of  words  may  have  arisen  under  the  forms  CL,  &c. 
BL,  &c.,  as  the  sound  of  the  Guttural,  Q,  C,  &c.,  or  that  of  the  Labial, 
y,  &c.  may  chance  to  predominate.  Let  us  now  imagine  the  sounds 
of  c,  &c.  B,  &c.  R,  N,  to  be  annexed  to  the  form  QV}  '^L,  and  then  we 
shall  have  QV  or  C,  &c.  B,  &c.]  '^Ljc,  &c.  b,  &c.  r,  n.  When  the 
sound  of  qv  or  c,  &c.  &,  &c.  is  not  heard,  we  have  then  the  forms 
^L,  L|c,  &c.  B,  &c.  R,N,  with  or  without  the  Vowel  breathing  before 
the  L.  The  loss  of  the  sounds  c  and  h  before  L  will  be  made 
perhaps  more  intelligible,  by  imagining  the  Vowel  to  be  lost  between 
these  Letters,  as  in  gLAX,  (r\a^,)  which  would  hence  immediately 
become  Lac,  Lactw,  &c.  We  might  imagine,  that  the  accretions 
c,  &c.  B,  &c.  R,  N,  succeeding  '^L,  took  place  before  the  accretions 
C,  &c.  B,  &c.  preceded  the  L,  and  this  perhaps  may  often  happen, 
y^t  I  seem  frequently  to  perceive,  that  the  form  ^L]  c,  &c.  b,  &c* 
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advanced  state  with  such  abundant  Races  of  words.  I  must  again 
and  again  repeat,  that  this  is  merely  a  modus  concipiendi,  totally  useless 
in  discovering  the  Facts  relating  to  the  Affinities  of  v^ords.  Still, 
however,  as  it  does  not  impede  that  discovery,  and  as  it  coincides 
with  some  obscure  notions  about  Language,  which  have  at  all  times 
been  adopted  by  Grammarians — Fhilolc^ts,  &c.  &c.  it  may  be  saiMy 
and  conveniently  admitted  among  those  maxims,  which  profess  only  to 
exert  their  force  within  the  humble  and  contracted  sphere  of  2%60- 
retical  Arrangenwfit.  These  are  all  the  observations,  which  I  con- 
ceive it  necessary  to  make  on  the  accidents  or  properties  attached  to 
the  Letter  L ;  from  whence  we  have  seen,  that  these  properties  do 
not  consist  in  any  changes  which  the  L  suffers  by  passing  into  other 
Letters,  but  by  the  aptitude,  ^which  it  has  of  attracting  before  and 
after  it  organical  accretions,  in  the  ordinary  operations  of  Language, 
in  such  a  manner>  that  Words  are  familiarkf  generated  Erectly  can^ 
nected  with  each  other^  under  the  various  forms  in  which  L  appears  as 
a  Radical  Consonant.  This  observation  must  be  well  weighed '  and 
understood,  as  it  is  by  this  property,  that  the  Letter  L  is  distinguished 
from  all  other  Letters  ^. 

I  shall 


*  It  may  be  expedient  perhaps  in  this  place  to  explain  some  marks,  and  to  elucidate 
more  particularly  a  vein  of  phraseology,  which  I  have  chosen  to  adopt  in  the  ejq;>biiatioii 
of  my  Theory,  though  they  are  made,  I  trust,  su£Eiciently  intelligible  by  the  mode,  in 
which  they  are  introduced.  In  my  representation  of  a  Race  of  Words  by  Consonants 
only,  as  CL,  BL,  CLG,  BLG,  &c.  I  decide  nothing  on  the  place,  in  which  the  Vowel 
breathings  are  introduced,  except  that  I  suppose  no  Vowel  breathing  to  exist  before  the 
£rst  Consonant.  When  I  mean  to  express,  that  a  Vowel  breathing  exists  before  the 
first  or  the^only  Consonant,  I  use  the  familiar  mark  of  a  caret  ^,  in  order  to  si^ifj^ 
that  a  Vowel  breathing  is  wanting,  or  is  to  be  supplied  before  that  Consonanl|  or  that 
*L,  for  example,  represents  a  Race  of  words,  in  which  a  Vowel  breathing  is  found  befoxe 
the  ^L,  as  All,  (Eng.)  iTLr,  &c.  (YXn.)  I  decide  nothing  in  this  representation  about 
die  Vowel  breathing  after  it,  which  may  or  may  not  exist.  If  the  L  were  to  stand  akme 
widiout  a  Vowel  breathing  before  it,  we  shall  at  once  see,  that  a  Vowel  breathii^  must 
exbt  after  the  L,  as  JU^,  in  order  to  constitute  a  word ;  and  I  have  sometimes  in  this  case 
placed  a  caret  after  the  Letter,  as  L^.  Thus,  then,  ^L,  L^,  would  represent  all  the 
words,  in  whidi  L.was  found  alone,  wEedler  a  Vowel  breathing  does  or  does  not  exist 

before 
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1  shall  next  examine  the  Letter  ^R,  as  it  may  be  regarded  under 
I  point  of  view,  like  L,  as  a  great  Elementary  ChaiBCter,  which 

supplies 


Viefefe  the  L.  I  have  sometimes  supposed  the  L  with  a  caret  before  it  to  represent  thfc 
-%ords  in  which  L  is  the  Radical,  whether  the  vowel  breathing  precedes  or  follows  it.  -  In 
representing  a  general  formula,  with  a  Radical  Consonant  preceding  L,  I  have  generally 
omTtted  the  asit^  before  L.  Under  the  general  repteseiftation  C,  &c.  B,  &c.]l|  c»  &c. 
^,  &c.  R,  N,  we  shall  find  expressed  flie  foUoHring  fotmS;  1.  TTiose  belonging 
to  *L*orX*  alone,  with  or  without  the  vowel  breathbg  before  the  L,  as  All,  VJe,  (t^,) 
iiw,  &c.  2.  Those  belonging  to  ^L^  c,  &c.,  or  to  L  having  c  or  its  Cognates  added,  with 
or  without  the  breathing  before  L,  as  j/lector,  (axixtv^,  Gallus,)  Lac,  Lactis,  &c.  3.  Those 
belonging  to  "hi  b,  &c.,  or  to  L  with  b  and  its  cognate  Labials,  as  Albus,  Labium,  Lip^ 
'  &C.-&C.  4.  Those  belonging  to  ^L?  R,  or  to  L  with  r  following,  as  llaros,  (iA«^f,  Hibns,) 
Lira  (Lat.)  5.  Those  belonging  to  *L|  N,  or'L  with  N  following,  as  Olene,  {ClMn,  Cubi- 
tus,) Luna.  With  C,  &c.  B,  &c.  prececlbg  Aese  fotras  L^  c,  &c.  b,  &c.  b,  N,  we  have 
"STerms,  in  wTiich  C  or  any  of  its  Cognates  is  the  first  Letter,  or  the  labial  B  or  any  of  its 
'Cognates  is  the  first  Letter-^L  the  second  Radical  Consonant,  with  c  or  any  of  its 
Cognates  or  \vith  b  or  any  6f  its  Cognates,  or  with  r,  or  N,  following,  as  under  the  form 
CL,  &c.  or  C,  ScC'lL,  as  Call,  Clay,  Galuat,  &c.,  under  BL  and  B,  &c.^L, Ball, 

Pill,  &c.  under  C,  &cJL^  c,  &c.  Chalk,  Silex,  &c.  under  B,  &c.^  j^^  c,  &c.  Balk, 
Bulk,  Fulse,  &c.«— under  C,  &c.^L^b,  &c»  Club,  Clebe,  Globb,  &c. — ^under 
B,  &c.^L^  B,a:c.  Bulb,  Blubb^,  Flabby, Tlap,  Flame,  See. — under  C,  &c.^L^  Rt 

N,  as  Clear,  Glare,  &c.  Clean,  Glean,  &c.  &c. — ^under  B,  &c.^L^R,  n,  as 
Blear,  Flear,  BLAiN,iF'LANN^/,  &c.  &c.  I  speak  of  L  as  the  second  Radical  Con- 
sonant in  a  word,  because  the  Organical  Consonants  attached  to .  L  sometimes 
|NMede  it.  On  some  occasions  I  place  a  line  over  two  Letters,  in  order  to  represent,  that 
these  Letters  express  only  the  combined  sounds,  which  are  annexed  to  ithzt  may  be 
considered  as  the  first  Radical  Consonant.  Thus  I  should  express  the  Elementary  cha- 
racter belonging  to  the  word  Stone  by  sTN,  with  a  line  over  the  ST,  in  order  to  shew, 
Qiat  the  word  was  attached  to  the  Radical  form  SN  or  TTST,  and  not  to  ST,  or  that  ST 
represented  only  the  first  Letter  of  the  Radical.  I  liave  adopted  the  terms  Element  and 
EUmentaty,  (Btc,  as  applied  to  Consonants,  when  the  Vowels  are  removed ;  because  1  con- 
sider the  Consonants  to  be  the  jPrincipal — Fundamental — Essential  or  Elementary  parts  of 
Language,  by  which  Races  of  Words  are  formed — ^propagated  and  preserved  separate 
and  distinguished  from  each  other.  In  the  phraseology  of  the  Grammarians,  Letters  are 
considered  as  the  Elements,  of  which  words  are  formed ;  and  in  my  use  of  the  term, 
I  consider,  that  the  Letters,  called  Consonants,  considered  in  an  abstract  state,  when 
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supplies  various  Races  of  Words.  The  properties  however  of  the 
Letter  R,  When  it  is  viewed  under  its  relations  to  the  other  Conso- 
nants,  are  totally  different  from  those  properties,  which  are  annexed 
to  the  Letter  L.  The  R  attracts  after  it  the  other  Consonants,  as  the 
L  does ;  and  we  might  perhaps  conjecture,  that  the  C,  &c.  B,  &c. 
have  been  placed  before  it,  as  C,  &c|  R,  B,  &c.|  R,  by  accretion,  from 
the  more  simple  form  ^R.  If  we  were  permitted  to  make  this  hypo* 
thesis,  the  general  representation  might,  as  in  the  case  of  L,  mutatis 
mutandis,  be  thus  stated,  C,  &c.  B,  &c.|  R]c,  &c.  b,  &c.  l,  n.  We 
shall  not  find  however,  that  Words  under  these  different  forms  arc 
to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  operations  of  Language  directly  connected 
with  each  other,  as  we  have  seen  to  be  the  fact  in  the  case  of  L. 
We  shall  be  enabled  occasionally  to  discover  by  marks  sufficiently 
distinct  and  apparent,  that  C,  &c.  |  R,  and  B,  &c. }  R,  are  connected 
with  the  simpler  form  '^R;  but  this  relation  bears  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  that,  which  we  have  seen  to  exist  under  the  different 
forms  connected  with  L.  The  form  C}  R,  with  its  appendages  c,  &c. 
B,  &c.  L,  N,  or  C|R}c,  &c.  B,  &c.  L,  N,  IS  One  Radical,  and  B}'^R}c, 
&c.  L,  N,  is  another  Radical ;  and  the  words,  under  these  Radicals^ 
w^hen  taken  as  a  body,  may  be  considered  as  totally  distinct  from  each 
other.  The  different  forms  C}  R^  c,  &c.  b,  &c.  l,  n,  as  they  arise  from 
the  appendages,  may  afford  convenient  subdivisions;  and  especially 
we  shall  find,  that  the  Labial  additions  afford  oftentimes  barriers  of 
distinction*     We  must  however  always  remember,  that  it  is  the  first 
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freed  from  vowel  breathings,  by  which  they  become  vocal  only  in  particular  cases,  with 
a  particular  meaning,  represent  the  Elementary,  or  Fundamental  idea,  pervading  a  great 
Race  of  words.  I  sometimes  speak  likewise  of  the  Radical  and  the  Radical  form  CL,  &c. 
and  frequently  with  the  same  meaning  as  when  I  speak  of  the  Element  and  Elementary 
form.  If  we  were  enabled  however  to  discover  the  more  original  form,  as  it  might 
be  ^L,  from  which  the  odier  forms  were  derived,  as  CL,  BL,  &c.  we  should  more  justly 
call  *L,  the  Element  or  Elementary  Form,  and  CL,  BL  the  Radical  Forms.j  that -is,  those 
Forms,  which,  though  they  are  derivative  from  a  more  primitive  form,  are  yet  themselves 
important  Radicals,  from  which  great  Races  of  words  immediately  spring.  These  grada- 
tions cannot  be  adjusted,  and  we  must  be  contented  to  apply  our  phraseology,  according  to 
our  imperfect  knowledge  in  the  nature  of  the  materials,  which  pass  under  our  view. 
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Radical  Consonant^  when  R  is  the  first  Radical  Letter  or  the  two 
first  Radical  Consonants,  when  R  is  the  second,  by  which  the 
fandamental  idea  is  imparted  to  the  whole  Race  of  words,  in  which 
they  are  found,  and  that  the  succeeding  Consonants  may  be  con- 
sidered as  appendages  only,  which  operate  but  im|)erfectly  and  sub- 
ordinatetyf  in  propagating  and  preserving  ideas.  We  shall  find  indeed, 
that  they  do  operate,  and  that  they  constitute  an  effective  part  in  the 
Machinery  of  Language ;  by  the  agency  of  which,  distinct  Classes  of 
words  are  produced,  which  appear  on  various  occasions,  totally  sepa- 
rated from  each  other.  Still,  however,  when  we  examine  these 
Classes  with  care  and  attention ;  we  shall  be  astonished  to  find,  how 
fiiequently  they  present  to  us  the  most  unequivocal  marks  of  some 
common  energy,  operating  through  the  whole  mass. 

In  the  present  Volume  I  shall  consider  the  Race  or  Races  of 
words,  which  appear  with  R  as  their  only  Consonant,  or  as  their  first 
Consonant,  attended  by  any  of  the  organical  appendages  c,  &c.  b,  &c. 
L,  N,  with  or  without  a  vowel  breathing  before  it.     This  Race  of 
words  may  be  thus  represented,  ^R}  c,  &c.  B,  &c.  L,  n,  and  it  may  be 
divided  ito  different  Classes :    1 .  The  form  ^R  is  that,  which  may  be 
considered,  under  one  point  of  view,  as  its  more  simple  state.    2.  The 
form  R}c,  &c.  l,  n.     3.  The  form  ^R|b,  &c.     These  forms  I  have 
treated  in  separate  divisions  of  my  Work ;   but  why  I  have  com- 
menced with  the  form  ^^R^c,  &c.  will  be  seen  in  the  progress  of  these 
enquiries.     It  is  impossible  oftentimes  to  describe  the  gradations   or 
subdivisions  of  Relation,  which  difierent  forms  bear  to  each  other ; 
and  they  can  only  be  understood  by  observing  the  fcu^B^   which 
4kctually  exist  in  Language.     Nay,  even  when  we  observe  these  facts ; 
the  degrees  of  affinity  cannot  always  be  described,  though  they  may 
l)e  fully  felt  and  unequivocally  understood.     We  shall  see,  that  the 
£orms  ^R,  and  ^^llj  c,  &c.  perpetually  pass  into  each  other;  and  we  shall 
\inderstand,  that  the  Words  under  the  forms  ^R|c,  d,  &c.  belong  to 
each  other,  because  the  Letters  c,  d,  &c.  familiarly  pass  into  each 
other;  and  this  likewise  is  the  cause  of  the  affinity  between  words 
under  the  forms  ^R|b,  f,  &c.  ;  namely,  because  the  organical  ap- 
pendages B,  p,  8cc.  fitmiliarly  pass  into  each  other.     Words  under  the 
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forms  R|  c,  &c.  and  R  j  b,  &c»  may  be  related  to  each  other  in  the 
Series  of  words,  not  because  the  c,  &c.  and  b,  &c.  familiarly  pass  into 
each  other,  but  because  they  may  both  be  directly  related  to  the  form 
^R.  Thus  we  see,  that  aoiong  other  reasons  for  varieties  of  affinity 
between  words,  one  is,  that  the  causes  of  affinity  are  difierent.  The 
mode,  by  which  the  Labials  become  appendages  to  the  R  and  the  L  may 
be  at  once  understood ;  as  it  is  only  to  suppose  the  lips  to  be  closed 
in  the  enunciation  of  these  Letters,  and  the  Labials  will  necessarily 
be  annexed  to  them*  llie  sounds  c^  &c.  are  attached  by  a  process 
equally  natural  and  easy  to  the  organs ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  describe 
the  operation.  Thus,  then,  we  have  only  to  suppose^  that  the  two 
processes  of  closing  the  Lips,  by  which  Labials  are  produced,  and 
of  performing  some  actions  with  the  teeth,  &c.>  by  which  Dentals^&c. 
are  produced,  to  take  place  in  expressing  the  same  idea,  which  has 
been  enunciated  by  ^R ;  and  we  shall  have  words  under  the  forms 
^R|c,  D,  &c.  and  "^R}  b,  connected  with  each  other  in  the  same  series 
of  words,  as  being  both  directly  related  to  '^R.  Hence  we  have  heiR^ 
hieRes,  hoReDis,  eRBe,  (Germ.)  &c.  &c. 

We  see,  as  far  as  we  have  already  proceeded,  that  R  preserves 
the  character,  which  the  Grammarians  have  given  it,  when  they  place 
it  among  the  Immutables,  or  those  Consonants,  which  are  not  changed 
into  other  Letters,  in  the  Inflexions  of  Nouns  and  Verbs.  The  Immu- 
tability of  R  considered  as  a  great  Radical,  k  indeed  a  fundamental 
truth  in  Languages,  which  must  be  admitted.  Still,  however  R  is 
changed  into  the  Class  C,  D,  &c.  with  sufficient  frequency,  as  to 
render  the  consideration  of  this  property  a  necessary  portion  of  our 
discussions  on  this  subject.  R.  Ainsworth  observes  on  the  letter 
R,  that  its  sound  *'  is  formed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  throat,  but  so 
"  vibrated  by  a  quaver  of  the  tongue,  and  allision  on  the  teeth,  that 
"  it  makes  a  sound  like  the  grinning  of  a  dog,  whence  it  is  called  the 
"  canine  Letter;  but  the  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  give  it  so  soft 
"and  lisping  a  sodhd,  that  in  writing  they  sometimes  omitted.it, 
"  calling  the  Etrwci,  Tkusci,  or  Tusci,  and  especially  before  S  ;  thus 
"  Ennius  writ  Prosus,  Rusus,  for  Prorsus,  Rursus ;  which  is  less  to 
<<  be  wondered  at,  because  the  most  ancient  Latins  doubled  not  their 
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^  Consonants.  Tea,  the  sound  of  this  lisped  R  was  so  near  that  of 
^^  its  neighbour  S,  that  they  writ  aSa,  caSmen,  papySii,  for  aBa, 
^  caRmen,  papyRii ;  and  we  find  the  termination  oS,  as. well  as  oB, 
*^  in  good  writers  still,  particularly  in  the  prince  of  poets^  where 
"  arhoS  and  hmoS  frequently  occur ;  and  laboS  and  vapaS,  &c.  in 
*•  o^prs/'  He  concludes  his  observations  on  R,  by  noting,  as  he 
expresses  it^  'Uhe  intercourse  of  this  Liquid  with  some  of  the 
"  Mutes ;  and  first  with  C,  as  in  pauCus,  from  wavpo^  ;*  pauRos  '^  with 
^^  D^  as  in  coJRiiim  from  Kialiov\*  koDion,  ^^meRidies,  from  meDidieSf 
*'  querqtieDula  foj  guerqueRula,  from  querqtieRus.  Anciently  also 
^'  aR  in  many  words  was  used  for  aD,^  as  in  aRlabi^  aRfinis,  aRversus, 
'*  for  aDlabi,  &c.  Lastly^  it  is  used  with  G,  as  from  apvtiy'  aRne, 
"  cpmes  aCfna,  seRere  from  seGes.  This  Letter  is  used  by  Poets  in 
**  describing  Motion,  Noise,  Indignation  or  Violence.  Vid.  Voss.  Inst. 
"  Orat.  IV.  2/*  Our  author  likewise  observes,  that  R  sometimes 
passes  into  its  sister  Liquids  /,  m,  n^  which  indeed  sometimes  happens ; 
but  these  are  changes,  which  seldom  occur,  and  are  not  felt  in  the 
regular  operations  of  Language.  In  the  organs  of  the  Chinese,  the 
attempt  to  sound  the  R  often  ends  in  the  enunciation  of  L ;  and  the 
gravity  of  our  Merchants  at  Canton  is  said  to  be  frequently  relaxed, 
when  the  Chinese  Traders  commend  their  bargains  of  Rice,  under 
a  sound,  which  to  an  English  ear  does  not  excite  the  notion  of  a  very 
desirable  commodity. 

The  change  of  R  into  the  series  C,  D,  G,  &c.  is  perpetually  visi^ 
ble.  It  is  from  this  relation  between  R  and  S,  that  R  has  become  the 
neighbour  of  S,  as  R.  Ainsworth  expresses  it,,  in  our  Alphabet.  In 
Arabic  and  Persian,  the  Letters  called  Ra  and  Za,  R  and  Z,  are  adja* 
cent,  and  they  differ  only  by  a  dot  placed  over  the  Zia,  as  ^  ^  and  in 
Hebrew,  the  Resh  and  the  Dcdeth,  R  and  D,  difier  by  a  small  protu* 
berance  at  the  back  of  Daleth  T  *jv  We  see  too,  that  the  R  is  not 
Immutable  in  the  Inflexions  of  Nouns,  since  arhoS  becomes  arboRis ; 
and  we  know,  that  muS  makes  muR-is,  juS^  JuR-is,  oS,  oR-is,  &c. 
In  the  Inflexions  of  verbs  too,  we  know,  that  Ro  makes  SSi,  STum, 
as  geRo,  geSSi,  geSJkim;  and  Wachtcr  has  acknowledged  with 
amazement  the  frequency  of  the  changes  between  R  and  S ;  '^  Quam- 
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''  vis  hafec  mutatio  ob  diversam  litenirum  indolem  pene  incredibilis 
"  sit,  nihil  tamen  ca  frequentius  est  in  toto  orbe.  Nee  alia  reperiri 
•'  causa  potest,  nisi  instabilis  vulgi  mutandi  desiderium,  quo  fit,  ttt  in 
"  iisdem  nunc  HiKeire,  nunc  SibUare  malit."  If  Wachter  had 
adopted  the  English  term  Hiss  he  would  have  seen,  how  the  HIRTt 
or  the  HIRSE  and  HISS  might  belong  to  each  other.  In  Greek,  we 
know,  a  double  RR  is  oftentimes  represented  by  RS,  as  AyRRm, 
toRSos,  {Tappo^,  Tapa-os:,)  an  instance,  produced  by  Wachter,  oRRen, 
aRSen,  (Apptip,  Apo-tiv,)  &c.  &c.  This  organical  relation  between 
R  and  S,  &c.  is  an  additional  reason,  why  the  6,  &c.  or  the  class 
c,  D,  &c.  should  be  an  appendage  to  the  R,  and  why  the  forms  ^R  and 
^R}c,  D,  &c.  should  be  so  perpetually  connected  with  each  other  in 
the  same  series  of  words.  We  see,  that  another  reason  operates  in 
making  the  series  c,  d,  &c.  an  appendage  to  the  ^R,  in  addition  to 
that,  by  which  the  b,  &c.  becomes  an  appendage  to  the  same  Letter. 
The  s,  &c.  may  be  considered  as  an  appendage  to  the  ^R  at  once 
by  organical  relation  and  organical  accident ;  and  the  b,  &c.  may  be 
regarded  as  an  appendage  by  or^nical  accident  only. 

This  close  union  between  the  ^R  and  the  class  c,  d,  &c.  has 
induced  me  to  examine  in  the  same  Volume,  the  Race  of  Words, '  In 
which  R  appears  as  the  first  Consonant,  and  those,  which  belong  to 
the  form  ^C,  D,  &c.,  where  the  R  does  not  appear,  but  where  the 
Letters  belonging  to  the  Class  C,  D,  &c.  appear  alone,  or  combined 
with  each  other,  as  the  Radical  Consonants,  with  a  vowel  breathing 
preceding.  We  may  conceive,  moreover,  another  process,  by  which 
the  '^RC  rCy  &c.  and  ^C,  &c.  become  connected  with  each  other. 
When  the  r  in  the  form  ^rC,  &c.  is  not  enunciated  with  some  force, 
but  is  sounded  in  the  soft  manner  described  by  R.  Ainsworth,  the 
r  disappears,  and  the  form  '^C,  &c.  presents  itself.  The  pronunciation 
of  the  r  in  many  organs  may  be  considered  only  as  the  preceding 
vowel  sound  lengthened,  or  sometimes  as  producing  little  or  no  effect ; 
and  we  might  safely  represent  such  a  sound  by  vowels,  as  in  Border, 
Order,  Recorder,  Mustard,  Former,  Famm\  Corn,  Eastern,  Short, 
which  might  be  written  Bawder,  Auder,  Recauder,  Mustad,  Faumer, 
Faamer,   Cauen,  Fasten,  Shawt,  &c.     Though  these  reasons  have 

induced 
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induced  me  to  consider  the  form  '^C,  ^D,  &c.  in  the  same  Volume 

with  R,  ^R}c,  D,  &c. ;  yet  still,  under  one  point  of  view,  the  forms 

may  be  considered  ^rfectly  distinct  from  each  other.     The  points  of 

union  between  the  two  forms  are  only  occafiSbnally  visible,  so  as  to 

become  necessary  objects  of  observation  and  discussion ;  and  the  form 

'^C,  "^D,  '^G,  &c.  may  be  justly  considered  as  a  separate  Radical,  ge- 

neriiUng  by  its  own  powers,  if  I  may  so  say,  a  Race  of  words  peculiar 

to  fCBelf.     The  Reader,  if  he  pleases,  may  consider  this  hypothesis  of 

the  union  of  '^R  with  ^C,  D,  &c.  as  a  modus  condpiendi,  which  may 

be  perfectly  true  indeed,  and  which  will  account  for  the  relation  of 

certain  terms  under  the  forms  ^R,  ^R}c,  d,  &c.  and  '^C,  '^D,  &c.,  but 

which,  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  does  not  at  all  influence  the  various 

facts,  relating  to  the  affinity  between   the  words  under  the  form 

^C,  ^D,  &c.  itself.     I  must  again  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  Reader, 

that  no  detail  can  adequately  describe  these  various  shades  of  Affinity 

and  Separation  existing  between  different  Races  of  words,  which  may 

be  intimately  related  to  each  other  at  certain  points  of  union;  and  it 

is  necessary,  that  the  nature  of  the  truth  should  be  communicated  to 

the  understanding  by  an  actual  review  of  the  examples  themselves,  as 

they  appear  with  their  various  bearings  in  the  mechanism  of  Human 

Speech. 

The  last  Letter,   which  remains  to  be  considered  of  the  third 

Class,  is  N.     This  Letter  unequivocally  connects  itself  with  the  C,  D, 

G,  &c.,  though  it  may  be  considered,  when  once  existing  sis  a  Letter 

of  its  own  power,  and  generating  a  Race  of  words,  peculiar  to  itself. 

The  relation  between  N  and  the  Class  C,  D,  G,  &c.  is  allowed  by 

Grammarians>  and  is  visible  in  every  Language.     The  Greeks,  as  we 

all  know,  expressed  sometimes  the  force  of  N  or  of  NG,  by  the  G,  or 

GG ;  that  is,  the  G  before  G,  K,  CA,  X,  (7,  k,  x»  ^0  had  the  power  of 

of  N,  which  commonly  appears   in   other  Languages,  as  aGGelos^ 

(A^yeXos,)   flNGe/w^,  oGKe>  {OyKtij)    ai^Gulus,  uHCus,    eGChelti^, 

{Eyx^^^y)     c^(hiiUa^    iaruGX^     laruGGos,     {Aapuy^,     Xapvyyo^y) 

toryNX.     The  Grammarians  or   Philologists,  who  have  written  on 

the  Greek  Imparisyllabic  Declension,  have  not  failed  to  exhibit  this 

uniorL 
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union  of  N  with  S.  Thus,  as  they  have  observed,  vehat  was  horteSia^ 
{Oprea-ios,)  in  Greek,  became  horteNSius,  in  Latin>  and  in  some 
Manuscripts,  tJieSauri  and  quotieS  are  written  theNSauri,  and 
quotieNS.  In  the  Latin  verbs  we  have  different  forms,  as  ^ciNDo, 
sctDi,  froNGo^  freGi,  piNGo,  piNXe,  JrfCTttm,  &c.  &c.  In  Welsh) 
C,  G,  T,  D,  are  changed  into  NG,  NG,  NH,  N,  as  Car  becomes 
NGar,  Gwas  becomes  NGwm,  and  Tad,  Duw,  ape  written  Ni^xd, 
Nuw. 

In  Hebrew,  there  is  a  letter  called  GNoiN,  V,  and  sometimes  Otn, 
which  different  Grammarians  have  supposed  to  possess  the  sounds  of 
NG,  GN,  NGN,  G,  N,  or  simply  that  of  a  vowel  breathing  O.  In  all 
this  there  is  no  difficulty;  as  we  have  only  to  conceive,  that  these 
various  sounds  are  annexed  to  the  Letter,  precisely  as  the  sounds  of 
N  and  G  more  or  less  :prcvail  in  the  enunciation.  In  French,  as  we 
know>  the  sound  of  G  is  perpetually  annexed  to  the  N,  as  vN  is 
sounded  oNG.  From  this  connection  between  N  and  the  Class 
C,  D,  &Co  the  following  facts  have  arisen  in  the  inflexions  of  Nouns  ^ 
namely,  that  S,  in  the  Nominative,  sometimes  becomes  ^N  or  ^NT, 
in  the  Genitive ;  G  and  D  become  GN,  DN,  and  N  passes  into  NT^ 
NK,  &c.,  as kteiS,  kteN-os,  gig-\aSy  aNT-os^  tuftTi\ ei-S,  eNT-os, paS, 
paNT'OS,  oNf  oNT-os,  guNe,  guNaiK-os,  (Krccs,  Krews,  ri^ay, 
Fiyayro^f  Ti/^€is,  ^i/^€I/to9,  Tlas,  Travro^,  I2i/,  wi/ros,  Tvpti^yvvaiKO^,) 

soNGuiS,  saNGuiN'is,  oriGo,  oriGiN-is,  orDo,  orDiN-is,  &c.  For 
the  same  reason  that  we  have  guNe,  guNaiK-os,  or  guNK,  in  Greeli;, 
we  have  quecN,  queaN,  tveNCh,  quasi,  gu>eNCh,  in  English. 

It  will  now  be  understood^  that  S  in  the  Nominative  passes  into 
iVin  the  Genitive,  by  a  similar  impulse  x>f  the  mind,  and  by  as  natural 
a  process  in  the  organs,  as  that,  l>y  which  S  passes  into  T,  D,  &c. 
Those  ingemous  enquirers  therefore,  who  have  written  on  the  Impa- 
risyllabic  Declension  of  the  Greeks,  have  exhibited  an  xmnecessaiy 
solicitude  to  discover  a  Nominative  case,  with  NS,  in  order  to  cor« 
lespond,  as  they  imagine,  with  the  Genitive  in  N ;  when  that  Nomina- 
tive has  already  supplied  them  with  an  S,  which  is  abundantly  sufficient 
/or  their  purpose.    Thus  for  JcteiS,  kteNos,  they  suppose  a  kteiJS^S, 

and 
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and  for  paSy  paNT-os,  a  panNS.  The  form  NS  would  assuredly 
sometimes  exist  in  the  Nominative ;  that  is,  the  sound  of  N  would 
sometimes  be  as  fully  attached  to  the  sound  of  S  in  the  Nominative, 
as  it  is  to  the  sound  of  T  in  the  Genitive,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
Still,  however,  our  Philologists  have  no  more  reason  for  seeking  out 
this  form  on  all  occasions,  as  the  original  and  proper  representation  of 
the  Nominative;  than  they  would  have  for  supposing,  that  any  other 
Consonant,  which  might  appear  before  the  termination  in  the  Geni- 
tive, had  originally  in  all  instances  the  same  Consonant  in  the  Nomina- 
tive; as  for  example,  that  the  original  Nominative  of  lampaS, 
InmpaD'OSy  geloS,  geloT-oSf  (Aa/xTraj,  \a/x7raSo9,  FeXws,  yeXtaros,) 
was  lampaD,  geloT,  or  lampaDS,  geloTS.  The  affinity,  which  causes 
the  S,  &c*  to  pass  into  the  D  or  T  in  the  Genitive,  operates  likewise 
in  causing  it  to  pass  into  N,  though  the  change  of  S,  &c.  into  D,  T  is 
more  familiar.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Consonants  C,  D,  G,  &c.  con^ 
stantly  and  familiarly  pass  into  each  other ;  and  that  they  are  JrC" 
quently,  though  not  so  familiarly,  connected  likewise  with  the 
Letter  N. 

I  have  applied  all  possible  diligence  to  explain  and  define  the 
precise  point  of  view,  under  which  I  am  desirous  of  representing  the 
nature  of  the  Cognate  Consonants,  and  to  impress  most  distinctly  on 
the  mind  of  my  Reader,  that  this  arrangement  of  the  Letters  relates 
solely  to  the  purposes  of  the  Etymologist.  I  have  no  objection,  as 
I  before  stated,  to  the  subdivisions  made  by  Grammarians  of 
those  Consonants  into  lesser  Classes,  which  I  have  referred  to  the 
same  Class ;  nor  to  their  opinion,  that  the  Letters  in  each  of  these 
Classes  are  more  particularly  attached  to  a  certain  organ,  and  more 
intimately  related  to  each  other.  I  have  no  objection  to  any  of  those 
various  modes  of  classification  and  nomenclature,  which  the  Gram- 
marians have  been  pleased  to  adopt  in  their  arrangement  of  the 
Consonants;  in  which  we  hear  of  Gutturals,  Livguals,  Palatines, 
Dentals,  Labials,  Doubles,  Liquids,  Mutes,  of  three  kinds,  Aspiratce 
Tenues,  Medice,  a  I^etter  of  its  own  right  or  power,  proprii  juris 
or  sucB  potestatis,  an  Anonymous  Letter,  Cognates,  Cammutahles  or 
Antistoicha ,  Solar  Letters,  Lunar  Letters,  &c.  &c.  • 

/  I  do 
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I  do  t^t  object  to  these  divisions  or  these  names,  which  qaay  i^ 
different  d^rees^  under  some  corrections  and  restrictions^  be  m£^« 
ficiently  true^  and.  applicable  to  the  purposes^  for  which  they  were 
adopted.  I  can  have  no  objection  even  to  the  Anatomical  disoussiodSy 
which  are  to  be  found  in  some  writers,  who  have  exhibited  tb^ 
various  parts  in  the  organs  of  Speech,  by  which  each  Letter  is  enuft^ . 
dated.  All  such  matters  I  shall  leave  U^  be  investigated  by  tbose^ 
who  from  their  various  views  of  considering  the  question  may  be 
interested  in  any  of  these  inquiries.  I  have  puiposely  abstained  from 
such  disquisitions,  as  altogether  remote  from  the  object  of  my  pur-* 
suit,  and  have  confined  myself  to  those  topics  only,  which  are  im- 
portant to  the  £tymol(^st .  in  the  exercise  of  his  Art.  I  have 
defined  by  an  appeal  to  fact,  the  Cognate  or  Commutahle  Consonants ; 
that  is,  those  Consonants,  whkh  familiarly  pass  into  each  other,  in  re- 
presenting the  same  train  of  ideas.  With  this  fact  only  is  the  Etymo- 
logiet  concerned,  which  r^mfains  the  same ;  whatever  may  be  the  cause^ 
by  which  it  is  produced.  The  point>  which'  I  maintain,  is  simply 
this,  that  those  Consonants,  which  I  have  arranged  in  the  same  Class> 
as  Cognate  J  are  all  found  to  pass  so  oonstarUly  and  familiar ly  into  each 
other,  whatever  may  be  the  precise  mode,  by  which  the  process  of 
change  is  effected ;  that  any  division  of  these  Consonants,  into  separate  - 
Classes,  as  fc^rming  separate  Races  of  words,  is  not  only  entirely  foreign 
from  the  object  of  the  Etymologist;  but  is  even  altogether  subversive 
of  those  principles,  by  which  alone  he  is  enabled  to  perform  die 
functions  of  an  Artist* 

If  any  of  ray  Readers,  whose  minds  should  be  strongly  impressed 
with  the  ancient  division  of  Consonants  into  different  Classes  con«- 
sidered  as  of  the  same  organ,  should  perchance  object  to  the  use  of 
the  term  Cognate,  as  applied  to  all  these  Consonants ;  I  have  only  to 
observe,  that  I  adopt  this  term  in  the  same  sense,  which  my  prede- 
cessors have  applied  to  it,  when  they  refer  to  a  fact,  attached  to  these . 
Consonants;  in  the  ^miliar  operations  of  Language.  The  Gramma^- 
rians  have  applied  the  term  Cognate  as  synonymous  to  Gommutabie ; 
and  1  have  adopted  the  same  term  in  the  same  sense,  referring  only  to 
the  fact  produced, 'and  little  solicitous  about  the  cause.     That  is, 

I  have 
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I«have  not  adopted  the  term' Cogrna/e  for  the  puipose  of  maintaining 
any  hypothesis  about  the  d^rees  of  Affiniiy  between  tiie  Letters 
so  called^  as  about  a  point  at  all  connected  with  the  truth  of  my  argu- 
ment, or  the  mode  of  supporting  it.    I  coneeive  indeed,  as  others 
hare  done,  in  their  divisions^  that  these  Consonants  have  been  thus 
Cammutabk,  because  they  axe  Cognate,  or  have  an  ^jSintty^  in  various 
d^nses  and:  modes  with  each  other;  but  the  fact  of  tiieir  .being 
Commutable  into  each  other  is  that  alone,  to  which  I  appeal,  nor 
flbali  I  entangle  myself  in  the  idle  attempt  to  adjust  the  pidcess- of 
change,  by  which  this  property  of  CommutabtUty  has  effi^^ted  its 
purposes.     In  our  £iroiliar  School  Oramman  no  direct  definition  of 
Cognate  is  given,  but  the  sense  which  has  been  annexed  to  it  is 
manifest  from  thei  explanation  subjoined  to  the  name    of  oertain 
liCttsers,  which. are  called  Imnmtabhy  Immutabiles,  ^^Quas  non  Literas 
^'  jdntiatoickas  vd   Cognatas,  quibu$  ipsa  mutentur  in  verborum  et 
f'  nominum  inflexionibus,  habent."     From  hence  it  is  plain,  Aat  the 
Cognate  Letters^  or  the  JntistoicfuBf  are  ccmccived  to  be  those,  wtiich 
are  Commutable  into  others.     In  Busby's.  Metrical  Grammar  we  find 
aptly  described  in  a  single  line  both  the  cause  and  the  efiect^-'-CSE:jg7M^ 
IJOB  and  Commutation. 

f^  Has  AKTiSTOixoYS  ia  ae  Cogmitiq  transfert/' 

I  have  adopted  therefore  the  ordinary  phraseology,  vvhich  I  found 
annexed  to  the  subject;  and  I  di^r  only  from  the  Grammarians  by 
^wing,  that,  according  to  their  own  idea  of  Cognate  Letters*  as  Cbm^* 
mutalde  into^ach  other  in  the  inflenons  of  verbs  and  nouns,  the 
number  of  these  Letters  should  be  increased  by  uniting  Classes,  which 
were  before  separated. 

This  fact,  which  I  have  exhibited  respectii^  the  General  Affinity, 
between  all  those  Letters,  called  Cognate,  as  it  appears  in  their  Corn- 
mutability,  confounds  none  of  those  distinctions,  which  are  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  Language ;  but  on  the  contraiy  it  is  one  of  the 
great  operative  causes,  by  which  these  distinctions  are  produced  and 
preserved.  Hiis  general  Affimty  between  difierent  Classes  neither 
disturbs  the  more  particular  relations  existing  in  those  Classes;  nor 
does  it  destroy  the  characteristic  diffinrencei  by  Mrhich  each  Letter  is 

distinguished 
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distingaished  from  another;  any  more  than  a  similar  opinion  of  tltfi 
Etymologists,  respecting  the  affinity  of  Letters  in  a  certain  Class,  con- 
founds the   difference  between  the  Letters   composing   that  Class. 
Though  we  alike  maintain  the  Affinity  between  certain  Letters,  we  st^U 
acknowledge  their  difference,  and  understand  the  important  effects  pro* 
duced  by  that  difference.    The  phraseology,  which  we  adopt  to  express 
the  property  of  Letters,  is  similar  to  that ;  which  is  applied  to  the  pur* 
poses  of  Life.     When  we  describe  the  Affinity  between  animals,  it  b 
not  understood,  that  those  animals  are  confounded  with  each  other,  as 
if  they  were  the  same  animals ;  but  that  they  are  different  and  distinct 
individuals  of  the  same  kind  or  species,  connected  with  each  other  by 
certain  bonds  of  resemblance  or  relation.    From  the  difference  between 
such  Letters  is  derived  a  great  source  of  variety,  which  is  displayed  in 
the  formation  of  different  words,  conveying  different  senses,  under 
some  common  fundamental  idea,  in  the  same  Language ;  or  in  the  pro-- 
pagation  of  what  may  be  called  tlie  same  words,  in  different  Languages 
or  Dialects.     It  is  in  fact  to  this  principle  <}f  Affinity  between  certain 
Consonants,  that  we  owe  the  effects  of  variety  and  diffhrence,  which 
those  Letters  have  produced;  since  from  this  Affinity  it  has  arisen, 
that  such  Consonants  have  readily  and  familiarly  passed  into  each 
other,  and  therefore,  that  these  diferences  have  beeft  exhibited.    The 
Vowels  co-operate  with  the  Cognate  Consonants,  in  producing  dif- 
ference and  variety ;    but  here  the  power  of  the  Vowels  is  at  once 
bounded ;    while   the    Cognate    Consonants    extend    their   influence 
through  a  wider  sphere  of  action,  in  producing  the  same  difference 
and  variety^  under  the  operation  of  that  very  quality,  by  which  at  the 
same  time  they  preserve — propagate  and  record  the  various  relations 
of  SifnUitude  and  Affinity,  r 

It  is  marvellous  to  observe,  how  the  separation  of  the  Conso- 
nants C,  D,  G,  &c.  into  distinct  Classes,  has  confounded  and  em- 
barrassed all  the  efforts  of  the  Etymologist  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
Art.  The  very  attempt  to  distinguish  one  Class  from  another  seems 
to  have  formed  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  his  enquiries ;  though 
every  Etymologist  has  expressly  stated,  that  these  Classes  pass  into 
each  other,  and  has  in  reality  tacitly  allowed  the  operation  of  the 

principle 
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principle  in  its  fallest  extent ;  as  he  could  not  indeed  proceed  a  step  in 
the  exercise  of  his  Art,  without  acknowledging  so  manifest  a  fact  per- 
petually recurring  in  the  most  ordinary  and  familiar  examples,  which 
passed  under  his  yiew.  Nothing  new  is  advanced  in  this  enquiry,  re- 
specting the  Consonants  C,  D,  G,  &c.,  but  the  direct,  plain  and  explicit 
declaration  of  the  Principle,  that  they  all  regularly  and  familiarly  pass 
into  each  other,  to  the  exclusion  of  thri  rest,  and  that  any  separation 
of  them  into  different  classes,  however  just  it  may  be  under  some 
points  of  view,  serves  only  to  blind  and  pervert  the  understanding  in 
the  researches  of  Etj^mology,  There  is  nothing  new  likewise  in  my 
idea  respecting  the  Vowels,  that  they  all  pass  familiarly  and  promis- 
cuously into  each  other,  without  any  laws  of  exclusion  or  distinction ; 
and  moreover,  that  they  afford  no  records  of  affinity,  but  the  plain 
and  explicit  mode,  in  which  this  fact  has  been  declared,  and  the 
purposes,  to  which  a  truth,  thus  unequivocally  stated,  as  an  indis- 
pensable Principle  in  the  Art,  is  afterwards  applied.  The  artifice 
likewise,  which  I  have  adopted,  of  removing  the  Vowels  entirely 
from  the  view,  and  representing  a  series  of  words  belonging  to  each 
other  by  Consonants  only,  is  of  singular  efficacy  and  importance  ifi 
impressing  this  fact  on  the  mind  of  my  Reader. 

The  Etymologists  in  their  details  of  the  changes  of  Vowels  into 
each  other,  have  in  fact  shewn,  that  they  all  pass  promiscuously  into 
each  other ;  and  therefore,  that  no  such  distinction  exists ;  and  in 
producing  the  parallel  terms,  whose  affinity  they  acknowledge,  where 
all  the  Vowels  have  been  adopted  ;  they  tacitly  allow,  that  the  Vowels 
afford  no  record  to  determintf"  the  affinity  of  those  words,  as  distin- 
guished from  other  Words.  They  at  the  same  time  tacitly  acknow- 
ledge,  that  the  Consonants  alone  afford  this  record  ;  and  thus  nothing 
is  new  in  my  conception,  that  the  Consonants  are  the  Essential  and 
Ulementary  parts  of  Words,  but  the  express  mode,  in  which  this 
Principle  has  been  declared,  and  the  comprehensive  manner,  in  which 
it  has  been  applied.  All  the  Etymologists  do  in  fact,  I  must  again 
repeat,  tacitly  acknowledge  it ;  and  even  some  hardy  Theorists'liave, 
from  time  to  time,  ventured  to  assert,  that  Consonants  were  the  Radi^ 
.  ca/  parts  of  Words.     Still,  however,  nothing,  has  been  accomplished 

on 
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on  this  foundation.  The  Prmciple  baa  been  applied  to*  no  pMrpoiqf 
of  a  general  nature ;  nor  has  it  afibrded  the  basis  q(  a  regular  Sjvteid, 
illustrated  and  confirmed  by  a  series  of  ej^amples*  That  partpf  jbjt 
hypothesis  however  may  be  considered  m  perfe^ty  nmi^,  wbieh>ft|M 
Reader  will  see  fully  unfolded  in  tb^  present  Dissertation,  ai»d  9ti^ 
blished  in  the  succeeding  body  of  my  Work ;  namely,  that  Languagn 
have  been  derived  or  have  receiyed  their  force  from  certain'  nmneaf 
under  di&rent  Elements,  denoting  the  Earth,  Ground,  Sk.,  and  tho 
operations  attached  to  it*  On  the  whole,  I  might  venture  to  affirtaa^i 
that  this  idea,  unfolded  as  it  is  by  a  new  mode  of  applying  prlqctpkAt 
which  were  before  inadequately  conceived,  may  be  consider^  .>4fi 
afibrding  to  the  subject  of  Etymology  an  Art  altogether  iiew,  mfA 
totally  unlike  in  its  form  and  purposes,  to  every  other  mode,  wHtlh 
has  ever  been  adopted  in  discovering  the  Affinity  of  Words. 

The  observations  which  Skinner  has  made  on  the  nature  of  the 
Vowels  and  Consonants  will  sufficiently  point  out  the  mode,  in  which 
other  Etymologists  have  considered  the  subject.  On  the  Vowels  be  oJh 
serves,  ^^  Voccdes  omnes  in  omnibus  linguis  ^/oci/e  irwicem  commutanimrp 
*'  hse  autem  illis  arctiori  affinitatis  vinculo,  saltern  apud  aliquas  gentes^ 
''  conjunctas  videhtur,  ut  A  c>im  O  ;  prsesertim  in  Lingu^  Teutonipli; 
^'  U  cumO;  prassertim  in  Xjngua  Latina,  et  vocibus  Latibis  in  Utali- 
*^  cam  Linguam  .commigrantibuS}  E  in  A>  saltern  sono,  idque  perpelup^ 
**  in  vocibus  Franco-Gallicisj  wbi  sc.  E.  prsecedit  N,  Consonam,  ut  ixk 
"  Commencer,  Jgencer,  &c.  quae  ut  A  plenum  efferuntur-"  After  thia 
declaration,  that  aU  the  Voweh  in  all  Languages  are  ep^y  change^ 
into  each  other,  it  would  seem  to  be  an  idle  task  to  unfold  in  sepaii^ii? 
articles,  the  properties  of  each  Vowel,  from  which  only  we  learn, 
that  every  Vowel  passes  into  all  the  rest.  Skinner*  however,  baa 
bestowed  six  Folio  pages  to  shew  into  what  Vowels  A  has  beea 
changed,  or,  in  other  words,  to  Aew,  that  it  has  passed  into  all.  the 
others,  with  their  various  combinations.  He  has  bestowed  likewise 
seven  folio  pages  to  prove  the  same  thing  respecting  the  Vowel  E. 
Though  the  pale  of  separation  has  in  fact  been  completely  removed 
by  the  declaration,  that  all  the  Vowels  in  all  Languages  are  easily 
changed  into  each  other;  yet  it  is  marvellous  to  observe,  how  th«^ 
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barrier  is  again  erected  by  this  laborious  detail  of  the  examples; 
wlnch^  thoi:^  it  actually  establishes  the  fact  by  an  abundant  display  of 
proofs^  seems  to  produce' a  contrary  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  Reader, 
and  to  kare  an  impression  on  his  understanding,  that  the  Vowels  are 
stffl  invested  with  the  properties  of  distinction . 

On  the   Consonants  Skinner  observes,  '*  Consonantes  fere  omnes 
^  flibi  in  h4c  vel  alid  Lingud  aliquando  cedunt,  hae  autem  longe 

*  larius  quam  illas:  qusedam  in  omnibus,  qusedam  tantiim  in  h&c  vel 
^  1114  Lingu^  bellum  quasi  implacabile  inter  se  gerunt.  Cognatse 
'  maxime  sunt  B  et  V  consona,  B  et  F,  F  et  V  consona,  Vi  consona  et 
^  W,  D  et  T,  B  et  V  prjesertim  in  vocibus  Teutonicis,  C  seu  K  et  G, 

*  N  et  L,  S  et  T,  Digamma  -^olicum  F  et  V  consona,  J  consona  et  G, 

*  Z  et  T,  prassertim  in  Dialectis  Teutonica  et  Belgica.     Reliquae  csete- 

*  ranim  consonantium  permutationes  minus  proclives  et  rariores  sunt, 

*  interdum   tamen   occurrunt,  idque    manifestius,  quam  ut  k  viro 

*  cordate  rejici  possint/*  If  we  learn  little  from  this  arrangement, 
we  learn  still  less  from  the  detail  of  the  changes  of  each  Cbnsonant. 
The  tetter  B,  as  he  tells  us,  is  changed  in  D,  F,  G,  J,  M,  F,  R,  V,  &c. 
The  letter  C  into  CK,  F,  G,  H,  J,  K,  P,  Qw,  S,  T,  Teh,  V,  X,  Z,  &c., 
and  D  is  changed,  as  he  informs  us,  into  B,  Ch,  G,  L,  N,  P,  R,  S,  T, 
V,  X,  Z,  &c.  It  will  not  be  necessary,  I  imagine,  to  proceed  further 
in  the  detail  of  these  changes,  as  we  can  only  leam  from  hence,  that 
a// the  Consonants  pass  into  each  other.  Thus  the  Reader  will  per- 
cdve  in  considering  this  detail  made  by  the  Etymologists  of  the 
changes  of  each  Consonant  into  all  the  rest,  that  I  differ  from  them, 
not  by  enlarging  the  former  limits  of  change,  but  by  contracting  them 
within  a  sphere,  more  bounded,  distinct,  and  defined.  We  perceive 
moreover,  that  in  these  two  modes  of  arrangement,  the  Etymologists 
have  fallen  into  opposite  errors,  most  destructive  to  their  Art.  By  di- ' 
viding  into  separate  classes  certain  Consonants  related  to  each  other, 
they  have  destroyed  the  comprehenisiveness  of  their  principles,  and 
secluded  from  their  Art  all  ideas  respecting  that  wide  Affinity,  which 
exists  between  extensive  Families  and  Races  of  Words.  In  their 
second  arrangement,  when  they  detail  to  us,  how  all  the  Consonants 
^zss  into  each  other,  they  have  diestroyed  the  foundation  of  their  Aft 

by 
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by  confounding  all  distinctions,  and  obliterating  thereby  those  reconls 
of  Affinity,  by  which  Words  are  recognised  to  be  related  to  each 
other,  as  distinguished  from  other  words.  It  is  trjiic  indeed,  as  the 
Etymologists  have  stated,  that  all  the  Consonants  pass  imto  cath 
other ;  but  they  should  most  carefully  have  distinguished  those  Con- 
sonants, which  pass  into  each  other  regularly  and  constantly  in  the 
familiar  operations  of  Language  from  those  Consonants,  which  only 
pass  into  each  other  under  certain  circumstances  and  on  certain 
occasions.  This  detect  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Consonants  would 
alone  render  all  Etymological  enquiries  vain  and  unavailing. 

On  every  fresh  view  of  the  question  we  shall  still  more  and  more 
be  lost  in  wonder,  when  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  present  state  of 
Etymology;  and  consider,  that  in  the  conjectures  of  those,  who 
profess  the  Art,  all  is  caprice — confusion  and  uncertainty ;  while  the 
Art  itself,  as  we  perceive,  exhibits  every  appearance  of  constancy- 
regularity  and  uniformity.  It  is  surely  marvellous,  that  no  arrange- 
ments have  been  devised,  and  no  conclusions  established,  which  might 
conduct  the  mind  to  the  foundation  of  a  Systematical  Theory,  when 
the  facts,  which  directly  lead  to  this  point  are  thus  gross  and  palpa- 
ble, and  virtually  displayed  at  every  instant  by  the  Etymologist  himself 
in  the  details,  which  he  exhibits.  Nay,  on  the  contrary,  it  should 
almost  seem,  that  the  operations  of  the  Etymologist  had  been  so 
conducted ;  as  if  by  a  kind  of  instinctive  impression  he  liad  even 
shrunk  from  a  Principle,  alone  important  in  his  enquiries,  as  from 
a  position  adverse  to  his  purposes,  and  abhorrent  to  his  Art.  With« 
out  any  clue  to  guide  his  footsteps  in  the  great  Labyrinth  of  Language, 
he  has  wholly  surrendered  up  his  reason  to  the  guidance  of  chance ; 
and  yet  in  the  wildest  wanderings  of  this  **  erring  and  extravagant 
^*  spirit,'*  which  has  afforded  so  fertile  a  topic  to  the  powers  of  ridi- 
cule ;  he  seems,  as  it  were,  almost  cautiously  and  purposely  to  have 
avoided  the  application  of  such  an  idea  as  an  insurmountable  barrier 
to  the  progress  of  his  enquiries,  ^fhough  the  Etymologist  is  not 
wholly  destitute  of  some  obscure  and  indistinct  impressions  connected 
with  the  object  of  his  Art,  yet  he  is  still  perpetually  prone  to  the 
strangest  aberrations  of  licentious  conjecture,  and  is  ever  ready  to 
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refer  words  to  each  other,  which  are  totally  dissimilar  in  form  and 

appearance;   unguided  by  any  constant  or  general  principle,  which 

he  had  before  established,  but  prompted  only  by  the  instant  and 

accidental  suggestion  of  whim  and  of  caprice.     Still,  however,  when 

the  dissimilarity  has  arisen  from  a  cause,  which  is  alone  connected 

with  the  Principle  of  Unifarmity  ;    there  and  there  only,  as  it  should 

seem,  the  wildness  of  conjecture  has  not  ventured  to  interpose.     The 

dissimilarity  of  words  arising  at  once  from  different  Vowels  and  from 

Consonants  bearing  a  different  name  and  form,  though  of  the  same 

kind,  has  ever  prsoented  before  the  view  of  the  Etymologist  a  deep 

and  dark  veil,  through  which  his  eyes  have  been  unable  to  penetrate* 

Thus  it  has  happened,  that  Words  dissimilar  only  in  appearance  have 

remained  in   our  conceptions  toto  coelo  removed  from'  each  other, 

though  that  dissimilarity  has  arisen  from  the  effect  of  two  processes, 

by  one  of  which  nothing  Etymological  can  be  illustrated,  and  by  the. 

other  is  produced  that  very  appearance,  which  is  alone  capable  of 

exhibiting  any  criterion  of  Radical  similarity  in  the  affinity  of  kindred 

forms,  differing  from  each  other.     The  boldest  among  the  tribes  of 

conjecturers  have  rarely  ventured  to  imagine,  that  any  affinity  existed 

among  Words  disguised  by  this  peculiar  dissimilarity ;  and  whenever 

the   difference  arising  from  different  FoweU  only  was  the  object  of 

their  meditation,   they  failed  not  to  proceed   with  due  caution  in 

detailing  the  progress  of  these  mutations,  and  to  assure  us  with  great 

solemnity,  that  u  became  e  in  one  nation,  and  i  in  another. 

I  have  thus  laboured  with  all  possible  diligence  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion firm  and  solid,  on  which  alone  the  fabric  of  an  Etymological 
System  can  be  raised  and  established.  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain, 
^with  all  due  brevity  and  precision,  those  facts,  which  relate  to  the 
Cognate  or  Commutable  Consonants,  about  whose  nature  and  number 
no  ideas  have  been  yet  formed,  which  could  at  all  contribute  to  the 
purposes  of  an  Art.  I  shall  now  close  my  remarks  on  this  subject, 
as  we  can  only  understand,  from  a  consideration  of  the  examples 
themselves,  the  peculiar  mode,  in  which  these  changes  are  produced 
and  operate.  If  the  Reader  perchance,  in  the  spirit  of  captious  ob- 
jection, should  be  disposed  to  observe,  that  I  have  assumed  to  myself 
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an  ample  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  my  Theory  or  my  Invention ;  and 
that  with  such  a  latitude  of  change,  transformations  of  eveiy  kind 
may  readily  be  effected ;  I  have  only  to  Feply#  that  this  variety  of 
mutation  cannot  justly  be  charged  oa  him^  who  bad  no  share  in  its 
production;  and  that  the  confusion  arising  fifom  this ;. latitude  pf 
change  (if  any  such  should  be  found  to  eiii^t)  is  not  the  fault  but  the 
misfortune  of  the  writer,  who  has  ventured  to  pursue  an  intricate  aod 
embarrassed  theme  through  all  its  perplexities  and  all  its  deviationSt 
I  have  described  only  a  plain,  simple  fycU  which  it  was  my  duly 
faithfully  to  detail ;  and  according  to  this  fact  must  all  iny  researcbsi 
be  minutely  regulated.  If  we  have  seen,  that  words  belonging  to 
each  other  assume  these  various  forms,  and  appear  under  these  dis-* 
guising  gaibs ;  it  is  our  business  precisely  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
these  varieties,  and  the  nature  of  these  disguises*  We  may  lament 
indeed,  that  the  forms  should  be  so  numerous,  but  we  shall  rejoipe 
that  they  are  stiU  found  so  regular  and  so  similar : — If  we  are  per- 
plexed by  the  di&rence  of  the  garb,  we  shall  be  guided  by  the  uni* 
formity  of  the  badge ;  and  if  these  varying  shapes  should  elude  our 
search  by  the  frequency  of  change,  they  will  grow  familiar  to  our 
knowledge  by  the  constancy  of  recurrence. 
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each  other.  We  must  now  consider  with  great  care  and  diligence  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  criterion^  which  constitutes  this  fact  of  Affi- 
nity ;  nametys  the  existence  of  the  same  fufidamental  idea.  This  question 
involves  in  it  a  variety  of  considerations^  which  must  be  duly  sepa- 
rated and  arranged.  As  far  as  we  have  already  proceeded,  our  princi- 
ple is  just  and  promising ;  yet  it  still  remains  for  us  to  see,  whether 
other  circumstances  concur  with  an  agent,  thus  promising  and  capable 
of  efiect,  in  such  a  manner,  that  their  union  piay  finally  produce  the 
establishment  of  a  System,  which  shall  operate  through  a  wide  sphere 
in  the  developement  of  Human  Speech. 

We  shall  all  agree,  that  if  words  pass  into  each  other  they  must 
carry  with  them  the  same  Fundamental  idea,  however  various  and 
apparently  remote  from  each  other  the  senses  may  be,  which  those 
words  convey.  This  process  of  the  mind,  by  which  it  passes  from 
one  sense  to  another,  with  the  same  Fundamental  idea,  is  precisely 
similar  to  that,  by  which  diffisrent  senses  are  annexed  to  what  we 
should  all  consider  as  the  same  word,  or  as  derivatives  from  that 
word.  Though  this  Fundamental  idea,  may  not  be  discoverable  by 
us  in  the  di^rent  senses  of  what  we  should  call  the  same  word,  yet 
no  one  will  doubt,  that  such  a  Fundamental  idea  must  necessarily 
exist.  In  a  Race  of  Words  bearing  difierent  forms^  though  contain- 
ing the  same  Cognate  Consonants,  a  similar  difficulty  increased  by 
other  causes  of  embarrassment^  may  be  imagined  to  prevail;  and 
though  these  words  present  one  criterion^  which  is  sufficient  to  shew 
nsp  that  they  might  have  passed  into  each  other ;  yet  we  have  no 
convincing  proof,  that  they  really  have  passed  into  each  other,  till  we 
can  ascertain,  that  they  contain  likewise  the  same  Fundamental  idea. 
This  coincidence  too  must  take  place  under  certain  circumstances^ 
which  are  connected  with  some  great  and  acknowledged  facts  in  the 
History  of  Language;  in  order  to  convince  us,  that  accident  did  not 
operate  in  producing  such  an  efiect.  The  most  supei^cial  view  of  Lan- 
guage, in  its  familiar  operations,  will  shew  us,  that  the  mind  is  inclined 
to  propagate  different  senses  with  the  same  fundamental  idea,  or  with 
different  turns  of  the  same  sense,  by  various  forms  of  the  same 
Elementary  term.     This,  we  know,  is  the  artifice  of  Language  in 
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adopting  the  di&rent  parts  of  a  Yerb  and  Noun,  under  the  namds 
of  Foices — Moods'^-^TeMes,  &c.  Cases,  Sec,  in  forming  Derivatives — 
Compounds,  &c.  If  the  Reader  will  cast  bis  eyes  for  a  moment  over 
such  words  as  Ago,  Duco,  Traho,  in  Latin^  and  A7A1,  BoAAoiy  in 
Greek,  &c*  &c.,  with  their  various  acknowledged  Derivatives — Cam^ 
pounds,  &c.,  he  will  be  astonished  to  see,  what  a  prodigious  variety 
of  ideas,  apparently  and  in  fact,  most  remote  from  each  other,  has 
been  engrafted  upon  the  same  stock,  or  has  proceeded  from  the  same 
fundamental  notion.  The  dissimilitude  of  ideas,  existing  in  terms 
related  to  each  other,  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  familiar 
effects  produced  by  such  a  process ;  as  we  know,  that  in  the  artifice 
of  Verbs  the  most  prominent  effect  is  that  of  producing  a  sense  or  an 
idea,  directly  opposite,  with  the  same  term,  as  Finc-ere,  Finc-i,  Con^ 
qaeTt  Conquer-ed,  &c.  &c. 

These  acknowledged  and  fjimiliar  operations  of  Language  will 
shew  us,  that  the  mind  would  pursue  the  same  course,  as  far  as  it  is 
able,  on  other  occasions,  by  endeavouring  to  produce  a  Race  of  dif- 
ferent Words,  passing  into  each  other,  under  the  same  fundamental 
idea ;  though  their  forms  may  be  so  different,  that  with  our  present 
conceptions  on  Language,  their  Affinity  may  be  concealed  from  our 
view.  The  mind,  I  say,  as  we  may  conceive^  from  what  we  mani- 
festly perceive,  will  endeavour  to  effiwjt  a  similar  purpose  in  a  similar 
way;  and  the  Cognate  Consonants,  as  we  have  seen,  are  capable  of 
being  employed  in  effecting  this  purpose,  and  are  likewise  able  to  main* 
tain  their  position  in  recording  the  fact  of  its  existence.  Other  causes, 
however,  may  have  operated,  which  would  place  such  a  barrier  to  the 
propensity  of  the  mind,  and  the  properties  of  the  organs,  that  no 
System  of  extent  or  importance  could  be  formed  on  this  fact,  how- 
ever ascertained  and  apparent  it  might  be.  Languages  might  have 
been  so  constituted,  as  to  bear  little  or  no  affinity  with  each  other ; 
and  in  such  a  case  each  form  of  Speech  might  have  had  a  System, 
peculiar  to  itself*  There  is  another  circumstance  likewise  of  the 
liighest  importance  in  such  a  question,  and  this  rdates  to  the  nature 
«f  the  impressions,  which  have  influenced  the  mind  in  the  formation 
M}f  ideas  and  of  words.    If  it  should  have  happened,  that  Languages 

owe 
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owe  thmr  existence  to  impressions,  arising  ftom  a  vafrietjrof  otMecti^; 
the  words,  of  which  it  is  formed,  might  be  considered  as  divided  into 
as  great  a  variety  of  Sets  and  Ckasses,  which  it  woald  be  difieidt 
perha{K&  or  impossible  to  arrange.  In  this  case  the  propensity  of  the 
misd  to  pwsve  oiie  fundamental  idea,  through  a  wi^  sphere  of 
menntng,  or  to  form  one  contmued  chain  of  ideas,  by  links  nMtt»alfy 
ooiUiected  with  each  other,  would  be  counteracted  by  another  prow 
penaky)  whkh  consists  ii>  obeying  the  mfiuence  of  predottfinathig 
i«{>K8sionsv  however  various  and  discordant  they  may  be.  Undensticfr 
an  operation^  Language  might  have  presented  to  our  view  a  state  8<> 
embroiled  and  entangled,  that  no  efibrts  of  sagaci^  or  diligence  woultl 
hove  succeeded  in  attempting  to  unravel  the  difficulties,  ji^^ith  wMdh^ 
it  was  involved.  If  k  ^ould  have  happened,  that  some  one  gi«at 
and  important  object  has  seized  upon  the  mind^  and  has  supplied 
Ltfigua^  with  its  ideas  and  its  woird^;  we  shall  at  otlce  understand, 
how  &vourable  such  a  fact  would  be  in  the  establishment  of  a  Systcon; 
If,  moreover,  it  should  have  happened,,  from^  some  cause  connected 
wkh  the  History  of  the  Human  Race,  that  Languiq^  bear  the  niosC 
intisMte  relatk>ti  and  affinily^  to  each  other,  our  hopes  of  fomring 
SfMoe  general  System  will  be  highly  excited  and  enlaiged.  From  die 
co-operation  of  bodi  these  causes  every  thing  might  be  expected,  and 
we  should  then  be  induced  to  believe,,  that  the  sphere  of  our 
kfootffs  would  become  bounded-^^istinct,  and  defined.  Our  researches 
would  then  appear  to  be  employed  on  the  study  of  (me  great  Lan^- 
guage — ^universally  di^sed  under  various  forms ;  which  was  itself 
cHiginally  derived  from  one  great  object,  universally  apparent,  and 
perpetually  soliciting  the  attention  of  mankind.  We  must  proceed 
however  with  care  and  caution  in  the  developement  of  such  facts>.  iif 
any  such  are  to  be  found ;  and  we  must  commence  our  enquiries  vnih 
the  most  simple  and  acknowledged  cases>  before  We  venture  to  ad*- 
vam:^  to  conclusions,  so  extensive  and  impcM*tant. 

The  Vowels,  as  we  have  seen,  are  wholly  banished  j&om  toy 
System,  in  the  representation  of  words,  not  o«dy  as  umiecessary,  boc 
aa  impeding  likewise  to  the  purposes  of  die  Etymologist ;  and  the 
Ckmaanantis  alone  are  retained^  aft  beihg  those  parts^  whickaM  be^ 

able 
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able  to  propagate  and  to  record  a  train  of  ideaSf  under  some  cofmmm^ 
jundamcntdl  notion.  Let  us  examine  by  an  appeal  to  aGif;iK)wkciged 
and  familiar  &cU  existing  in  Language^  if  smy  attempts  have  been 
ever  made  to  record  ideas  by  Consooaots  only,  and  how  far  this 
process  has  actually  been  carried.  The  Reader,  who  perhaps  on 
the  commencement  of  these  enquiries  might  have  been  alarmed  at 
the  hypothesis,  that  Vowels  were  unnecessary  to  the  Art  of  the  Ety- 
mologist^  will  be  astonished  to  leara  or  to  recollect^  that  they  are  not 
eren  necessary  to  convey  ideas  in  the  familiar  representation  of  Lan- 
gu^es,  and  that  there  are  forms  of  Speech,  and  those  too  the  most 
ancient  and  illustrious  of  their  order,  in  which  the  Vowels  are  re- 
jected. In  the  Eastern  Languages  Consonants  only  are  applied,  and 
the  Vowds  are  either  partly  or  wholly  banidied  from  the  representa- 
tion of  Words.  In  my  early  meditations  on  this  subject  I  had  already 
proceeded  to  the  conclusion^  respecting  the  inutility  of  Vowels^  and 
the  importance  of  Consonants,  before  I  recollected  this  familiar  fact, 
so  important  to  my  purpose.  It  is  marvellous  to  observe,  how  slowly 
the  mind  recalls  to  its  view  the  most  known  and  acknowledged 
truths,  iof  the  purpose  of  combining  them  with  a  new  train  of  ideas; 
and  perhaps^  as  I  have  suggested,  the  Reader  himself  may  have  pro- 
ceeded  to  this  point  of  the  enquiry,  under  the  same  influence^  without 
die  smallest  recollection  of  so  familiar  a  fact. 

When  I  began  to  engage  in  the  study  of  the  Eastern  Languagesj 
a  new  scene  was  opened  to  my  view,  and  all  my  former  conceptions 
became  enlarged  and  confirmed.  Before  we  proceed  further  in  un- 
folding the  train  of  ideas,  connected,  with  the  study  of  these  Lan- 
guages ;  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  precise  mode,  in  which  they 
Ibave  applied  the  Consonants,  and  rejected  the  Vowels.  In  the  al[^- 
l)et  of  these  Eastern  Langu^es — Hebrew,  Arabic,  &c.  certain  Vowels 
indeed  exist,  but  they  are  of  little  importimce  in  discharging  r^ularly 
and  familiarly  those  offices,  which  the  Vowels  in  our  own  Language, 
and  in  others  of  a  similar  kind  perpetually  perform.  The  Reader  will 
not  understand,  that  the  Hebrews  and  Arabs,  &c.  have  acquired  any 
artifice  unknown  to  Europeans,  by  wluch  they  are  enabled  to  specA 
their  Language  without  Vowds :    He  will  leadily  perceive,  that  thia 
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neglect  of  Vowels  must  refer  only  to  the  writing  of  Language ;  and 
we  shall  find  no  great  difficulty  in  comprehending,  that  the  symbols 
employed  to  denote  the  Vowel  breathings  are  not  absolutely  necessary 
in  the  representation  of  a  Language.  Perhaps  the  following  example 
will  best  serve  to  illustrate  the  mode^  in  which  words  are  written  in 
the  Eastern  Languages,  with  that  mixture  of  Consonants  and  Voweb^ 
which  exists  in  their  alphabet.  "  Ur  fther  whch  art  in  avn  hlwd 
be  th  nm :  th  kngdm  cm,  th  wl  be  dn  in  arth>  as  it  is  in  avn : 
gv*s  ths  dy  ur  dly  brd,  and  frgv-s  ur  trspss,  as  w-foigv  thm  tht 
trsps  agnst-s,  and  Id-s  nt  int  tempttn  bt  dlvr-«  frm  avl :  fr  thn  is 
"  th-kngdm  and  th-pwr  and  th-glry  fr  avr  and  avr/'  This  speci- 
men will  give  the  Reader  a  very  sufficient  notion  of  the  mode^ 
in  which  Vowels  are  used  and  neglected  in  the  Arabic  and  Hebrew 
Languages. 

Though  this  is  the  ordinary  manner^  in  which  the  Hebrews  and 
Arabs  write  their  Language :  yet  they  likewise  employ  certain  marics 
(which,  as  adopted  in  Hebrew,  are  called  points  J  above  and  below 
the  words,  to  represent  the  Vowels,  which  have  been  omitted,  and 
which  are  necessary  in  the  enunciation.  Vowels,  we  know,  arc 
equally  necessary  with  Consonants  in  speaMng  a  Language ;  and  if 
we  would  become  intelligible,  we  must  adopt  the  same  Vowels  in  ex- 
pressing the  same  idea :  but  in  tvriting  a  Language,  I  may  venture 
to  affirm,  they  are  in  many  cases  totally  useless.  Those,  who  well 
understand  a  Language,  do  not  attach  to  a  word,  as  lather ,  &c.  the 
sounds  which  ought  to  be  adopted,  by  a  nice  consideration  of  the 
force  belonging  to  the  peculiar  symbols  a  and  e,  but  by  an  immediate 
impression  of  the  sense,  which  the  whole  symbol  conveys  to  the 
mind.  It  is  evident  therefore,  that  if  the  symbol,  as  Fthr,  be  suffi- 
cient to  excite  in  the  understanding  the  exact  idea,  which  was  meant 
to  be  expressed ;  any  attempt  to  represent  the  breathing  is  superfluous. 
Now  we  know,  that  in  the  Eastern  Languages  the  Consonants  are  of 
themselves  sufficient  to  excite  this  idea ;  and  if  the  Reader  will  make 
the  experiment  on  some  Englbh  sentences,  with  which  he  is  not  con- 
versant,  written  without  Vowels,  he  will  discover,  that  even  in  his 
first  attempts  to  understand  their  meaning  he  has  but  few  difficulties^ 

to 
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Jkp  encounter ;  and  he  will  be  perfectly  convinced,  that  with  a  amall 
|>ortion  of  practice  no  embarrassment  whaterer  would  arise  from  that 
cause.  ;    -* 

It  will  instantly  be  seen,  that  the  Lexicons,  in  explaining  the  va- 
rious senses  of  a  single  word,  as  it  might  be  caUed,  represented  with- 
out Vowels,  would  often  exhibit  a  variety  of  senses,  which  on  the 
first  view  might  appear  but  little  similar  or  related  to  each  other : 
Still,  however,  I  observed,  that  the  Hebrew  Lexicographers  considered 
it  as  an  important  part  of  their  task,  to  discover  the  general  idea,  to 
which  these  various  senses  might  be  all  referred ;  and  to  detail  with 
precision  the  links  of  the  chain,  by  which  their  affinity  was  ascertained 
aind  preservjcd.  I  observed,  that  the  same  word,  as  the  Hebrew  Lexi- 
cc^raphers  would  call  it,  in  assuming  these  various  senses,  often 
adopted  difierent  points  or.  Yowels ;  that  is,  according  to  our  mode 
of  conceiving  the  subject,  we  should  say,  that  difierent  \vords  existed 
:W|^  different  meanings,  and  that  the  same  Consonants  were  to  be 
found  in  all.  We  here  perceive,  that  the  presence  of  the  same  Con- 
4K>nants  in  these  several  words,  which,  in  Hebrew,  is ,  thought' pf 
ma«t  importance  in  the  question,  wouldf  according  to  our  concep- 
tions, be  totally  disregarded ;  or,  if  at  all  noticed,  would  be  considered 
only  as  the  efiect  of  accident 

.  In  contemplating  this  circumstance»  a  ne^  scene  of  investigation 
was  opened  to  my  view.     I  began  to  reflect,  that,  as  Man  was  the 
same  creature  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  the  English  Language 
must  have  arisen  from  the  same, principles  of  mind  and  oigans,  how- 
ever modified  by  circumstances,  which  operated  in  the  formation  of 
the  Hebrew ;  ^nd  that  similar  facts»  as  they  are  connected  with  these 
causes,  would  probably  be  found  in  both  these  Languages.     It  was 
then  e^y  to  understand,  that,  if  the  Hebrew  Lexicographers  had 
jformed  a  true  conception  of  their  subject ;  a  Dictionary  might  be 
written  in  English  on  the  same  plan,  and  that  the  same  mode  of  in- 
vestigation might  likewise  be  adopted.     I  then  applied  for  confirma- 
^on  of  this  idea  to  an  example  in  English:   I  examined  the  various 
senses  belonging  to  the  Word  or  the  Radical  CP,  and  I  found,  that 
^ith  difierent  points  or  vowels,  it  signified  A  Species  of  Dress — A 

h  Fessei 
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fTusdJor  drifting,  zrid A <)me^^  TheibmiB, 

whtdi  it  assames  in  our  Language,  under  these  senses,  areCoFE'(«i 
ancient  dress  of  priests) — Cup — Cap,  &c.  I  soon  perceived,  thA  die 
^atne  idea  was  coovejed  under  each  of  these  forms ;  though  the 
ofa^ts,  which  they  expressed,  dischaiged  fVinctions  annexed  to  the 
tiriginal  idea  or  quality^  in  a  manner  totally  dkferent  and  dissimilar  to 
each  other.  I  observed,  that  the  fundamental  sense  of  the  Word  or 
Radioal  CP,  in  these  terms,  was  that  of  Hokting — amtaimtiig'^^ 
enfolding,  &c.  This  was  a  very  important  step  in  ^e  progress  of  taj 
enquiry. 

On  again  cDmidoring  the  mode>  which  the  Hebrew  Leideo** 
graphoB  had  adopted,  though  I  still  acknowledged,  that  it  far  exoMMl 
all  our  conceptions  on  the  subject ;  yet  I  soon  pereeived  that  tbek 
ideas  were  bounded  within  the  most  contracted  limits,  and  that  tt^sf 
had  not  efen  advanced  beyond  the  threshold  of  the  enquiry,  f  l^tlbd, 
that  the  words,  which  they  eontideted  to  be  impregnated  with  tilfe 
same  idea,  were  only* those,  which  were  represented  by  die  soMte 
CansommlM,  that  is,  by  Consonants  of  ibt  same  name  and  the  sttme 
Jorm ;  and  they  seemed  to  be  unconscious,  that  among  other  words 
there  existed  any  species  of  rdationship— connexion  or  ^mibfity 
whatever.  In  the  Hebrew  Lexicographers  we  discover  no  pto^ 
pehsities  to  Etymology,  as  it  relates  to  the  Language  which  they  have 
undertaken  to  explain;  and  in  this  point  of  view,  they  are  erren 
inferior  to  their  fellow^-iabourerB  in  a  similar  employment.  With* 
out  enquiring  into  the  cause  of  these  kindred  significations  being 
attached  to  the  same  Consonants ;  we  well  know,  that  it  did  noi  urise 
fix>m  the  fgmre  of  the  S3rmboI ;  and  therefore  it  is  infinitely  futile  and 
unmeaning  to  confine  the  influence  of  this  principle  within  a  sphere  of 
action^  which'has  no  reference  to  the  operations  of  the  cause.  Thus^ 
if  a  general  idea  is  aiixed  to  the  Radical  CP,  which  runs  through  the 
various  words  in  which  CP  is  found ;  we  are  well  persuaded,  that  the 
ffmns  of  C  and  P  were  not  instrumental  in  producing  this  e^et;  and 
consequently  that  the  same  train  of  ideas  will  be  equally  found  among 
words,  which  are  expressed  by  KP— CAP,  CV,  &c*,  SB,  SP,  &c.  i&c. 

On 
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On  exaxDiottion  I  fbund  this  hct  Ukewise  to  eausU  in  English  and  in 
various  other  Lsmgu^es.  Hence  we  ha^e  Caym,  Cayo,  (Lat)  with 
ite  paxaUda  Caye^  &c.  Coif  (EngO^  &c. — the  parallel  terms  to  Cup, 
as  ScTpAttiy  (Skii0o9),  &c. — Ship>  Skiff  with  their  parallels  passing 
through  many  Languages,  as  ia  the  Teutonic  Dialects  Scip,  Skip, 
Sub,  Sec  in  Greek  and  Latin  Skap^,  SkapAm,  (!LKa^n,  Zko^os,) 
ScAP^a;r&c. 

We  are  now  enahled  to  niake  a  very  important  use  of  the  Cogtiate 
ditwiMsmlr,  whose  mutations  hare  been  alreacfy  ascertained.  I  must 
agam  repeats  what  we  shall  instantly  acknowledge,  that  a  general 
idea  pervading  a  Race  of  Words  with  the  same  Consonants,  is  not 
attached  to  the  name  but  the  nature  of  the  symbol ; — that  it  is  not 
a  neoessary  attendant  on  the  farm  of  the  symbol,  wluch  is  an  arbitrary 
9igf»9  perpetually  c^ianging ;  but  it  is  an  iilsqparable  adjimct  to  the 
pmer  and  pifoperty  of  that  symbol^  whatever  form  it  may  assume^ 
9ad  by  witatever  name  it  may  be  called.  Palpable  as  this  &ct  may 
i^pe^Tj^  that  even  ita  illustration  borders  upoti:ndicule ;  yet  we  know^ 
Ibal  the  Hebrew  Lexicographers  have  had  no  glimpse  of  its  existence; 
and  they  have  continued  to  compose  Dictionaries,  as  if  among  the 
tMnrims  of  thelv  art  it  had  been  expressly  decided,  that  of  aymbola 
invected'vnth  siniftlavprbpertiesi  though  bdaiii^  difibrent  forms,  ideaa 
were  enamoured  with  one  ^brm,  and  vrere  abhorrent  £roni  >  anotbw • 
This  then  was  my  conclusion.  If  it  is  accordant  to  the  genius^  of  the 
l&braw  Langua^,  thai  similaf  ideas  should  be  represented  by  the 
4ame  Consonants^,  oc  by  C^tsonants  beariog  the  some  form  and  name ; 
it  must  cerlainly  be  tm^^  thai  ib&same  coc»iats  Cbnatmante,  thrbugh 
tiie  whoIecompMs  of  the  Xiangui^,  will  be  impr^nated.  vdtba  tmia 
of  similar  ideas.  As  those  pnneipks  of  the  human  mind,  whidb  are 
effixtive  in  the  production  of  one  Language,  will  operate  either  partly 
or  wholly  in  that  of  another,  I  again  was  led  to  conclude,  that  m 
every  form  of  Speech  the  same  foct  will  probably  exist.  I  again  re- 
ferred to  the  English,  Latin,  and  Qreek  Languages  for  the  confomation^. 
of  this  idea ;  and  I  found  the  mbst  ample  proofs  for  the  establishment 
of  my  hypothesis,  which  the  reader  will  see  detailed  in  the  succeed* 
ing  discusMons. 

We 
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We  have  now  advanced  far  in  our  project,  of  generatizing  tht 
doctrine  of  Languages.     Our  scheme,  as  it  relates  to  difierent  forms  of 
Speech  separately  considered,  is  fair  and  promising;  and  oUr  purpose 
appears  to  be  obtained,  with  as  much  evidence  and  prospect  oi 
effect,  as  can  be  expected  in  a  detail,    which   relates  only   to  thft' 
foundation  of  an  Hypothesis.     We  have  seen  by  a  train  of  poi- 
soning,   which  has  been  conducted   on   a    consideration    of  some 
acknowledged  facts  in  the  construction  of  certain  forms  of  Speech,  that 
in  each  Language  the  same  fundamental  idea  is  probably  conveyed  by 
the  same  Cognate  C!onsonants.     There  remains  but  one  step  more  -  to 
the  completion  of  our  Theory ;  as  it  relates  to  the  representatioa  of 
ideas  by  these  Cognate  Consonants.    The  point,  which  now  remains^ 
is  to  determine,  through  how  wide  a  sphere  of  action  this  power  of 
the  Cognate  Consonants  is  extended.   That  it  is  extended  bcyoYid  cawh 
particular    Language,  all  will  allow,    who  suppose  that  any  one 
Language,  or  Dialect,  beairs  any  resemblance  to  another.     Here'  agaitIF 
it  is  difficult  to  speak 'with  precision;  as,  in  extending  our  vi^ws,  1v« 
shall  be  involved  in  the  intricacies  of  adjusting  the  various  degrees-  of 
affinity,  which  different  forms  of  speech  niay  be  supposed  to  bear  to^ 
each  othcir.     Latigoages  have  been  divided  into    various    Setft  and 
Glasses,  with  sufficient  truth  and  reason ;  as  the  Dialects  of  the  Teo*^ 
tonic — the  Celtic  Dialects^— the  Dialects  of  the  Sclavonic — the  Dialects 
of  the  Chaldee  or  Hebrew,  &c.     Now  all  agree,  that  in  the  Dialects 
or  Languages  belonging  to    each  Class    the  most   intimate  miioli 
prevails;  so  that  in  the  general  course  of  these  Languages,  the  wordi^- 
which  they  contain,  would  be  considered  to  be  the  same,  under  moM 
diffisrence  of  form  and  some  variety  of  meaning.     It  has  ever  been  dier 
business  of  Etymologists  to  endeavour  to  collect  these  same  wonto,  if 
I  tnay  so  say,  under  their  various  forms,  and  to  exhibit  them  to  tfadr 
readers,  vnder  the  oanie  of  Parallel  terms.  ^  .  » 

It  is  maicvellous  to  observe,  how  fully  and  unequivocaHy  ib» 
general  affinity  of  Languages  has  been  acknowledged  by  all  our  writersr 
iinder  the  names  of  Etymologists,  Philologists,  &c.  &c.,  in  their 
various  modes  of  considering  the  question ;  and  yet.  how  little  tfaey> 
have  understood  of  the  extent  or  nature  of  that  Affinity^  which  th^ 

labour 
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labour  with  suph  diligence  to  discover  and  illustrate.  It  might 
perhaps  conduct  the  mind  by  a  shorter  process  to  a  more  precise  idea 
df  the  nature  of  that  Affinity,  which  pervades  the  forms  of  Human 
Speech ;  if  we  should  briefly  describe  the  state  of  the  question,  as  it 
is  puisued  by  the  Enquirers  into  Language.  The  Etymologists, 
when  the  object  of  their  research  relates  to  the  same  word,  as  they 
would  call  it;  or  to  words,  under  various  forms,  bearing  precisely  the 
same  sense,  as  Father^  Pater,  &c.  have  performed  their  duty  with 
sufficient  diligence  and  skill..  They  endeavour  to  collect  all  the  words, 
bearing  the  same  sense,  which  appear  under  the  same  Cognate 
Consonants  such  as  they  are  before  described.  Though  the  Ety« 
mologists  perform  this  task,  under  an  obscure  and  undefined 
impression  of  the  nature  of  these  Consonants ;  still  they  do  it ;  nor 
have  they  in  fact  any  other  criterion  iof  the  identity  of  the  word> 
than  such  as  I  have  explained  to  be  the  true  one,  namely,  the  existence 
of  the  same  Fundamtental  idea,  and  of  the  same  Cognate  Consonants » 
Beyond  this  point  however  all  is  total  darkness,  and  the  obscure  im-- 
pression,  by  which  they  were  before  guided,  either :  avails  them:  no 
qfiore,  or  it  involves  them  in  the  mazes  of  error  and  confusion..  They- 
commpnly  proceed  no  further  in  their  view  of  kindned  words>  thaa- 
the  production  of  those  terms,  which  contain  precisely  the  same  idea*. 
Oi  the  same  Fundamental  idea,  under  diflerent  turns  of  meanings 
they  have  formed  no  conception^  When  kindred  words  present 
thenuselves  to  the  Etymologist^  in  the  familiar  exercise  of  his  art,, 
marked,  as  it  should  seem,  with  the  most  unequivocal  traits  of  a^ 
oommoQ  origin,  every  idea  of  Affinity  b  lost  to  his  view;- if  these  words 
exhibit  any  difference  in  the  turns  of  meaning  which  they,  convey ;» 
even  though  this  difference  is  precisely  of  the  same  kind,  as  that,  to 
which  he  has  been  perpetually  witness  in  the  different  senses,  annexed 
to  a  single  word. .  Here  every  vestige  of  Affinity  totally  vanishes ; 
and  under  this  conception  even  the.  same  Language  does  not  appear  to 
the  view  of  the  Etymologist  as  at  all  connected  with  itself.  When 
I  speak  of.  such  a  mode,  as  adopted  by  the  Etymologists  in  their 
consideration  of  the  question ;  I  must  be  supposed  to  mean,  that  this 
is  the  usual  and&miliar  mode»  in  which  the  subject  is  considered.-^ 

The 
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The  Etymol^gbt  is  indeed  often  liable,  as  I  faa^e  befoie  stated,  to*  the 
wildest  aberrations.;  in  which  he  refers  words,,  to  eadi  othn,  totai^ 
remote  in  meaniis^  as  in  form.  This  however  is  onlj  another  practice, 
proceeding  from  a  similar  misconception  on  the  nature  of  Langaages^ 
It  should  seeni>  as  if  in  the  theorj  of  the  Etymologist,  all  tfas 
Rdationa  o£  Language  were  loose,  capricious  and  accidental ;  while  la 
their  ordbiarj  and  &miliar  opcrationa  they  are  in  truth  all  compact^ 
constant  and  necessary.  Though  the  £tymok)gist  8ees»  (I  must  agaia 
repeat,)  an  JjfiiaUy  between  Languages,  ahnoat  to  an  unbaumbui 
estent,  in  immmerable  instances;  when  he  details  words,  pt>s»og 
through  a  vast  compass  of  Human  Speech,  which  convey  pradscLy 
the  aooi^  ideal ;  yet  this  striking  and  acknowledged  affini^  produoes^ 
in  his  cdnceptionr,  n>  eonseqnenoea  whatever,  either  in  the  geoefai 
relations  of  each  particular  Language  or  in  the  general  relatkma 
of  the  whole  mass  of  Languages.  We  mi^it  imagine  from  tliis 
view  of  tke  qocfstion  that  he  conceived  tiMst  inmimer^le  un* 
hiaaces  of  Affinity,  as  exemplified  only  in  the  existence  of  vowioais 
insulated  sets  or  strings  of  words,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  passing 
through  diffident  Languages^  to  be  merely  the  effects  of  accidml^ 
This  howler  is  net  so;  since  most  Etymologists  consider  the 
Affinities  of  Language,  as  produced  from  some  regular  cause ;  though 
indeed  they  suppose  that  cause  to  operate  under  a  certain  process^ 
which  no  regular  cause  ever  did  or  could  produce.  There  are  howevei 
some  Etymologists,  and  those  too,  who  have  passed  their  lives  in  tbs 
enquiry,  who  appear  to  imagine  that  all  the  Affinities*  beyoinfc  the 
Kindred  Dialects  have  been  the  e^cts.  of  Acddent,  and  when  tibrp 
discover  Teutonic  words,  for  example,  existing  in  the  Eastern  Dialecta 
&c.,  they  communicate  this  &ct  to  the  reader,  with  some  marks  of 
astonishment,  under  the  designation  of  the  Strange — the  Curious,  of  the 
WlmmcaL  Coincidence. — ^Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained,  hf 
the  Etymologists,  as  to  the  cause,  by  wiiich  aJffinities  in  Language 
are  produced ;  it  should  seem,  as  if  they  all  agreed  as  to  the  directum^ 
in  which  those  affinities  piX)ceeded:  It  should  appew,  as  if  thtf 
Enquirers  into  Laiuguages  imagined  that  these  Affinities  acted  oiily 
in   a   stnd^t  line,   generally    passing    though    diffisrent  SandreA 

Dialects 
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Dialects^  «fid  Msidtiiiyes  9tnitchifig  thrbBgh  ffab  whole  sphere  of 

Human  Speech,  without  any  property  or  power  of  admitting  or  com- 

nranicating  celkterai  rdfttkins.    I  ktrow  not,  in  what  terms,  1  can  most 

impressively  conv^  to  the  mind  of  my  reader  these  strange  and  per- 

vene  conceptions,  which  the  Enqtrirers  into  Languages  have  formed 

on  the  mode  K)f  its  -opera^n.    It  is  important  however,  thdt  these 

ddusions  should  be^tillyfixhibited,  and  that  all  preconceived  notions, 

derived  from  thfe  BOurce,  -should  be  removed  froth  the  understanding. 

We  may  iHusttate  'these  general  observations,  by  an  appeal  to 

some  examples  in  the  fiiUowing  manner.    The  Etymologists  produce, 

as  we  know,  the  {3atdltel  teitns  to  Fath£r,  as  Pater,  Ya*er,  &c. — 

to  Mother  as  MA'rtER,  MiJTTfeR,  &c.  and  to  £a^th,  as  Er»e,  &c. 

through  a  wide  compass  of  Human  Speech,  by  which  the  doseSt 

affinity  between  the  Languages,  in  which  these  words  esist,  seems 

to  *be  proved.     Yet  this  affinity,   according  to   their    cohcq>t]ons, 

makes  no  prop«w  coHateially,  if  I  may  so  say,  eithw  in  the  ihdi- 

tidtial  Language,   in   which  each  word  occurs,    or   ita  the   other 

Languages.    Mother  is  supposed  to  stand  tthmdn  English— Mai-er 

in  'Latin,  i&>c.  &c.,  except  in  the  acknowledged  and  palpable  derivativies^ 

Mdfiherly,  Matetnus,  %cc.,  not  are  there  any  other  words,  in  any  of 

^lese  Languages,   to  which  it  is  supposed  to  bear  any  relation. — 

That  is,  if  Mothsr  with  its  parallels  Mateh  be  considered  as  one 

word  J  then   we  may  affirm,  that  according  to  the  present  opinion 

Mother  iritands  absolutely  dhme  in  Language — an  insulated — solitaty 

t*fm,  without  any  rdation  to  any  series  of  terms,  in  the  world  of 

•wotids,  with  which  it  is  surrounded.    The  Reader  is  not  to  understand,, 

as  I  before  si^gtjsted,  that  the  Etymolc^sts  have  not  derived,  as  they 

call  it,  the  term  Mater  from  certain  other  single  terms,  existing  in 

Language,  according  to  their  different  ideas.     But  all  this  proceeds 

upon  the  same  principle  of  the  same  soKtary  process ;  according  to 

Which  it  is  supposed,  that  every  word  either  stands  ahne,  or  has  only 

one  other  word  in  Language,  to  which  it  bears  any  relation.     In 

short,  the  Etymologists  have  no  conception,  that  MoM^  or  Mater 

belongs  to  any  class  or  body  of  words,  in  any  of  the  Languages,. 

through  which  it  passes.    This:  is  the  point  which  I  mfean  to  urge, 

and 
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and  which  is  most  strictly  true,  in  the  fullest  extent,  according  to  the* 
force  and  spirit  of  the  observation. 

Our  Etymologists  have    discovered   likewise,   that   the    word 
Eakth  is  to  be  found  in  a  great  variety  of  Languages,  as  in,  tlje 
Gothic,  Saxon,  German,  English,  Belgic,  Danish,  Swedish,  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  Syriac,   Egyptian,  and  Greek,   as  Airtha,    Eard,   Eorp, 
EoRTHE,  Erda,  Herda,  Earth,  Aard,  j-Ord,  Erj^x,  Artha,  Artho, 
Ertosi,  Epa,  Era,    as  they  are  produced  by  Wachter. — ^Tet  even 
t)iis  great  Etymologist,  when  he  records  the  terms  not  in  the  Teutonic 
Dialects,  seems  to  think  that  they  can  scarcely  be  considered,  as 
belonging  to  the  same  series,  by  faintly  observing ;  ^'  Qmveniunt  Bono 
*'et  significatu/' — Important  as    the  object  is,  conveyed  by  these 
words,  or  by;  this  word,  if  we  consider  the  above  forms,  as  con- 
stituting one  and  the  same  ternl ;  and  however  we  might  be  disposed 
to  conjecture  A  priori,  that  this  word  would  be  allied  to  other  tenns, 
in  the  Languages  through  which  it  passes ;  yet  I  may  safely  and  confix 
dently  affirm,  under  the  trivial  exceptions  before  suggested,  that  this 
word  is  considered  as  standing  absolutely  solitary  and  alone  in  tbe 
formation  of  Language.     One  instance  only  occurs  to  me,  in  which 
our  English  Etymologists  have  made  the  least  attempt  to  refer  any 
term  to  our  word  Earth,  and  even  in  this  instance  it  is  done  piily 
obliquely.    This  instance  is  Hearth,  under  which  Junius  and  Skinner 
record  the  German  Hertha  and  Her  thus,  winch  they  acknowledge 
on  another  occasion  to  belong  to  Earth  ;  and  Sinner  suggests  with 
the  adverb  of  doubt  their  relation  to  Era  {Epa-)  ''Fort,  omnia  k  Gu 
^' E/^a,  Terra,  Evepde  tiepde:*     I  might  be  able  perhaps  to  produce 
another  instance  or  two  among  the  Etymolo^sts  in  other  Languages, 
where  something  of  this  sort  has  taken  place ;  which  only  serves  to 
confirm  the  position  already  advanced. 

It  is  assuredly  most  marvellous,  that  the  mind,  contemplating  only 
this  smgle  fact  of  the  parallel  terms  to  the  Earth,  should  not  be  led  into 
a  train  of  ideas,  which  would  open  into  a  wide  view  of  the  formation 
of  Languages.  We  might  have  imagined,  that  such  would  have  been 
the  train  of  ideas,  excited  by  the  consideration  of  this  fact.  Is  it 
possible,  we  should  say,  that  a  Word  expressing  an  object,  so  important 

as 
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*  as  Era,  (Epa,)  EartHi  &c.  should  have  no  terms  in  Language  to 

*  which  it  is  allied  ?  Is  it  possible,  that  such  a  Word  should  stand 
'  absolutely  solitary  and  cUone,  in  all  the  Languages,  through  which  it 

*  paisses  ?  Are  there  no  terms,  connected  with  it,  which  relate  to  the 

*  operations  performed  on  its  surface,  as  Ploughing — Digging ,  &c.  ? 

*  It  is  impossible  surely,  but  that  such  terms  must  exist ;  and  if  they 
^do  exist,  how  are  they  to  be  discovered  ?-^Why,  they  must  be  dis- 

*  covered  from  the  same  principle,  on  which  alone  it  can  be  allowed, 

*  that  the  various  forms  for  the  word  Earth  belong  to  each  other. 
*On  what    principle    do  we    allow    that  the   forms    Era,    (E/na,) 

*  Earth,  &c.  belong  to  each  other  ?  On  this  principle,  namely,  that 
^  under  all  these  difierent  fbrms  the  same  Elementary  Consonant  R 
^  is  found  sometimes  standing  alone,  and  sometimes  with  the  addition 
^  of  the  same  Cognate  Consonants,  and  that  the  same  idea  is  con- 

*  veyed. — If  these  difierent  forms  tTien  constitute  the  same  word,  or 
^  if  these  wordsi  all  belong  to  each  other,  what  shall  we  say  about  the 
^different  Vowels,  employed  in  expressing  them?  Why  we  must 
Vsay^  that  they  mean  nothing  in  determining  the  affinity  of  words ; 

*  for  if  the  existence  of  different  Vowels  is  allowed  to  form  an  im- 

*  pediment  to  the  fact  of  affinity  between  words,  the  terms  Earth, 
^AiRTHA,  &c.,  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  each  other,  which  we 
'acknowledge, to  be  the  fact.     Here  we  see,  the  words,  belonging  to 

*  c^h  other,  convey  precisely  the  same  idea.  Is  it  necessary  however^ 
'that  this,  should  always  be  the  fact  in  words,  belonging  to  each 
^  other,  which  may  be  connected  with  the  Earth,  &c.  ?   Certainly 

*  not :  On  the  contrary,  the  familiar  artifice  in  Language  in  the  for- 
^mation  of   acknowledged    Derivatives— Compounds,  &c.   exists  for 

*  a  purpose  directly  contrary,  namely,  that  the  words  related  to  each 

*  other,  may  have  a  different  meaning,  and  perform  thereby  a  different 

*  purpose,  though  still  under  the  same  Fundamental  notion.' — ^Nay  such 
« is  the  propensity  of  the  mind  to  form  different  senses  from  the  same 

*  stock,  that  even  the  very  same  word,  as  we  know,  passes  into  a  great 
'  variety  of  senses,  though  all  proceeding  on  the  same  common  idea.— 

*  We  should  conclude  then,  that  a  similar  fact  will  take  place  in  words, 
'  connected  with  Earth,  &c.,  namely,  that  certain  words  will  be 

i  *  found 
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'found,  which  are  connected  with  Earth,  conveying  the  scttne 
'  Fundamental  notiofi,  though  expressing  different  senses,  as  it  might 
'  be,  those  of  Ploughing — Turning  up  the  Ground — HARRO/ttug,  &c., 
'  which  are  to  be  recognised  by  the  existence  of  the  Elementary  R,  eitlier 

*  alone  or  with  the  addition  of  the  Cognate  ConaoTumts^  T,  D,  S,  &c.— 

*  without  any  regard  to  the  Vowels  adopted  in  expressing  such  word*.* 
Nothing,  as  we  should  have  imagined,  could  have  been  more  obvimia*^ 
direct  and  satisfactory  than  this  mode  of  reasoning,  by  which  we 
should  be  at  once  admitted  into  a  view  of  the  subject,  most  inlaiged 
and  important. 

In  the  examples  above  produced,  as  they  are  rept>efieated  by 
Wachter,  we  have  only  the  D,  T,  S  and  Z  introduced  as  the  Cognmte 
Consonants;  but  we  must  observe,  that  the  Chaldee  and  Samaritan 
terms,  intended  by  this  writer,  p^H  JHK,  are  sometimes  represented  by 
ARK,  and  ARG,  where  the  K  and  G  are  to  be  added  as  Cognate  Con- 
sonants to  the  T,  D,  &c. ;  and  thus  we  are  brought  to  the  amittge- 
ment  of  the  Con^onants^  such  as  I  have  described  them  in  the  preced- 
ing pages.  We  now  perceive,  that  the  Race  of  words  allied  to  £Ra, 
(Epa,)  EARth,  &c.  will  be  found  under  forms,  which  in  an  abstract 
way  may  be  represented  by  ^R,  ^R]c,  d,  &c-  All,  I  think,  will 
allow,  that  a  Race  of  words,  connected  with  each  other,  and  beloi^'- 
ing  to  Era,  (Ef>a,)  Earth,  &c.  must  assuredly  exist,  and  that  terms, 
expressing  so  important  an  object,  cannot  stand  alone  in  Language,  or 
be  attended  only  by  one  or  two  solitary  examples  of  Affinity.  So  com- 
pletely however  is  the  term  Era,  (E/aa,)  insulated  in  the .  conception  of 
those,  who  detail  to  us  the  affinities  of  Greek  words  with  each  other, ' 
that  in  glancing  my  eye  over  the  part  of  Martinius,  which  relates  to 
that  subject,  I  do  not  find  any  Greek  word,  belonging  to  the  Element 
^R,  which  has  been  referred  to  this  term,  except  Aroo,  {Apo(a,  Aro.) 
Even  the  words,  beginning  with  EP  are  not  perceived  to  have  any 
relation  to  EPa ;  and  if  no  Affinity  of  this  kind  should  be  suspected, 
we  may  well  imagine,  in  what  total  darkness  all  other  words  «re 
involved,  which  belong  to  the  same  Radical, 

I  am  desirous  of  impressing  in  the  strongest  manner  on  the  mind 
of  my  Reader,  that  all  the  words,  of  which  Human  Speech  is  composed, 

are 
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are  in  general   considered  as  solitary  arid  insuiaied ;    nay,  what  is 
more  curious^  we  even  find,  that  this  conception  is  mest  prevailing 
and  predominant,  with  respect  to  each  individual  Language.    Words 
are  perpetually  referred  to  single — solitary  words  in  oth&r  Languages.; 
but  it  seldom  happens,  that  a  word  is  ever  |!eferred  to  another  word 
in  its  awn  Language,  when  these  words  have  assumed  any  diiferfence 
of  form  from  different  Vowels,  &c.j   or  when   they  are  spdt  diff 
ferently,  as  we  are  wont  to  call  it.     I  cannot  adopt  a  terra,  which  so 
aptly  conveys  my  meaning,  or  which  gives  us  so  just  an  idea  of  the 
feeble  conceptions, '  on  which  the  Art  of  Etymology  has  beea  hitherto 
pursued.     This  spelling  of  Words,  as  it  is  called,  has  alike  confounded 
the  understandings  of  the  youngest  and   oldest  of  our  scholara*  .  It 
should    seem  almost,  a«  if  a  m^tim .  had  prevailed  in  the  Art  of 
Etymology,  that  no  two  words  could  belong  to  eadi  other  in  the 
same  Language,  which  were  ^It  difitreotiPy,  tfaou^  they  might  in 
Afferent  Languages  ;  and  thus  it  happened,  that  in  the^  conception  of 
tile  Etymoloj^st,  words  directly  adjacent  to  each  other  in  the  order  of 
his  Vocabulary,  which  differed  only  by  the  minutest  variety  of  form 
and  meaning,  were  toto  coeh  removed  from  each  other,  as  creatures  of 
another  world,  and  another  system.     Nay,  even  when  the  words 
happened  to  bear  precisely  the  sslme  form,  if  there  existed  the  smallest 
difference  in  their  tui-n  of  meaning,  no  affinity  is  perceived ;  though  the 
greatest  difference  of  form  and  meaning  sometimes  afforded  no  impe* 
diment  to  affinity,  when  a  different  Language  was  concerned.     Thus 
Skinner  perceives  no  relation  between  Balk,  the  lengthened  ridge  of 
the  Furrow,  and  Balk,  a  Beai%;   though  he  observes,  that  if  he  were 
sufficiently  Criticaly  (Si  satis  C^ticus  essem,)  he  might  derive  Balk, 
the  ridge,  from  the  Latin  Parca,  though  he  prefers  the  Italian  Piili*- 
care,  Vado  transire,  which  he  derives  from  Varca  or  Barca.     Accord- 
ing to  this  conception  we  see,  that  each  Language  has  of  all  other 
Languages  the  least  affinity  with  itself;  and  that  the  words,  of  which 
it  is  composed,  if  they  are  desirous  of  finding  companions,  must  seek 
for  them  in  foreign  parts  and  distant  regions.     I  beseech  the  Reader 
to  cast  his  eyes  for  a  single  hour  only  over  the  Etymologicons  or  the 
Dictionaries  of  any  Languages,  in  which  the  opinions  of  their  x:omf 

\        posers 
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posers  can  be  gathered,  and  he  will  at  once  see  in  what  a  compleat 
state  of  Insulation  every  word  in  each  Language  is  placed.  All  the 
words  under  any  two  Consonants  of  the  same  form  and  name^  as 
BC^  &c.^  which  in  the  Eastern  Languages  would  constitute  the  same 
word,  are  considered  as  totally  separated  firom  each  other  in  the 
Teutonic  Dialects — Greek — Latin,  &c.;.  thus  it  is,  under  BD,  BF, 
BG,  &c.  through  the  whole  compass  of  each  form  of  Speech. 

In  the  Vocabularies  of  the  Greek  Language  this  insulated  state  of 
words  will  be  most  visible,  as  here  their  composers  have  exhibited 
their  own  ideas»  even  without  the  assistance  of  explanation,  by  print* 
ing  their  separate  Radicals  in  capital  Letters.  I  cannot  forbear  illus- 
trating in  a  few  sentences  the  observations,  which  I  have  just  made^ 
that  we  may  be  enabled  to  have  some  glimpse  of  the  process,,  by 
which  words  are  connected  with  each  other.  The  term  BiXi«o» 
(BaWctf,  Ferio,  ^o,  saucio,  attingo,  projicio^  emitto,  profundo,  pono^ 
immitto,  trado,  committo,  condo,  sedifico,  verro,  flecto,)  bears>  we 
know,  itself  many  different  senses,  and  has  been  applied  through  its 
Compounds  and  Derivatives  to  a  great  variety  of  meanings  and  pur- 
poses. Yet  even  this  word  stands  alone  amidst  all  the  terms  under 
the  form  BL,  in  the  arrangements  of  the  Lexicographer,  and  almost 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Etymologist,  if  we  except  a  miserable  conjecture 
or  two  made  by  Martinius,  &c.  We  find  Ballo,  Beelo^,  BouLe, 
BouLomai,  BooLo^,  (BaWo),  Jacio,  Bi^Xos,  Limen  domus  vel  templi 
quod  calcatur,  Boi/Xi;,  Consilium,  Boi;\o/iac,  Yolo,  Bctf\os>  Gleba, 
ager,  massa,  Bolus,)  all  placed  as  Radicals  by  the  ordinary  Lexico* 
graphers;  and  Martinius  sees  no  connection  between  these  words, 
except  in  Boi/Xi;  and  BovXofiou.  W^  shall  now,  I  think,  at  onoe 
agree^  that  they  all  belong  to  each  other.  We  shall  perceive,  that 
Ballo,  (BaWw,  Jacio,)  is  the  verb  of  which  Boolo^,  (BoiXos,  Gleba,) 
is  the  substantive,  and  that  it  relates  to  the  action  of  Stirring  ^p  or 
Casting  up  the  Dirt.  We  shall  likewise  perceive,  that  Beelo^, 
(Bi|\of,)  is  the  place  in  which  the  Dirt  is  ITirown  about — Stirred  up, 
&c.  by  the  feet,  &c.  We  shall  see  too,  that  the  sense  of  Counsel 
Boule,  BouLeuo,  (Boi/Xi;,  BovXevwy  Consulto,  delibero,  Consilia  Agito,) 
is  derived  from  the  familiar  metaphor  of  Stirring  tip  or  about  a  sur^ 

face. 
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facCi  as  in  the  phrases  *  ConsUia  Agito,  To  Thm  matters  over  in  the 

*  mind.  To  Revolve^  Fblvere  consilia  ;*  and  that  BouLomat,  (Boi;\oftai, 

Volo,)  the  term  of  Desinng — Craving  or  Searching  after  or  for  any 

thing,  belongs  to  the  same  action  of  Routing  into  or  up  a  Surface ; 

just  as  Scrutar,  To  Seek,  belongs  to  Scrutaj  Rubbish,  Scruta  Eruere, 

and  as  Solicito,  which  means  *  To  Solicit  or  Desire  any  thing  earnestly' 

belongs  to  Solum  and  Cito,  '*  To  Stir  or  Dig  up,  properly  the  Ground,'* 

says  R.  Ainsworth.    This  union  between  BotiLez/o,  (BovXevw,)  and 

Ballo,    (Ba\\a>,)   is  entirely  hidden,    even   though  the  latter  has 

precisely  the  same  meanings  of,  which  that  popular  Lexicographer 

Benjamin  Hederic  has  produced  no  less  than  five  examples,  "  BaWeiv 

*'  €¥  BvfJLia  seu  €v  <j)p€€ri,  Cogitare ;    BaWecff  €i5  vovu,  animum  adver- 

**  tere ;    c^'  eavrovj  apud  se  cogitare ;  n  es  dvfiovy     We  now  see, 

that  Volo  attaches  itself  to  Volvo  for  the.  same  reason  as  BotTLoma$ 

does  to  BouLewo ;  and  that  all  of  them  belong  to  each  other.     The 

Etymologists  see  no   relation   between   VoLt;o  and    Volo,    To   be 

willing,  though  they  understand,  that  Volo  and  BouLOwai,  (Boi/\o/uai,) 

belong  to  each  other.     Yet  though  Volo,  To  be  willing,  and  Volvo 

are  totally  removed  in  their  eyes  firom  every  degree  of  affinity,  yet 

one  joonjecturer  has  supposed,   that  Volw  may  belong  to  VoLare, 

To  fly.     Some  have  moreover  conjectured,  that  VoLt;o  may  belong  to 

PoLeo,  (no\€«.  Verso,  circumago,)   which   is  indeed  right,   though 

jemote.     We  know,  that  PoLeo,  {YloXew,  Aro,)  means  to  Plough  \ 

and  Meric  Casaubon  has  seen,  that  these  words  may  belong  to  each* 

other,  in  which  likewise  he  is  right.     No  one  however  has  seen,  that 

PoLeo,  (no\€a>,)  has  any  connection  with   Pelo*,  (Iliy/Xoi,  Lutum.) 

All  agree,  that  to  Volvo  are  attached  Volw/o,  '*  To  Roily  to  Wallotv^ 

•*  to  toss,"  and  Fblumen,  a  Volume;   and  thus  we  see,  that  the  book 

€)r  Volume,  from  which  the  Reader  is  enabled  to  understand  these 

truths,  is  connected  with  the  action  of  Rolling  or  JVallotving  in  the 

JMrt.     Yot^uptas  is  acknowledged  to  belong  to  Volo,  To  be  willing, 

and  so  it  does ;  but  we  see,  that  it  is  connected  likewise  with  Volvo 

;and  with  the  metaphor  of  WALLOw?wg-  in  Sensuality.     Though  the 

Etymologists  see  no  connection  between  Volvo  and  Volo,  To  fFill, 

its  fellow  term ;  yet  they  carry  us  into  other  forms  of  Speech,  and 

compare 
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compare  Volvo  with  the  Greek  EiLea  aad  KuLfi>,  (]^\€«,  coeglgba, 
Kv?iMD^  Volvo.)  Though  nothing  can  be  more  remote  \mdtx  tlieir 
conceptions  of  Language  than  these  terms,  yet  still  they  have  j.ufitly 
conjectured.  We  see,  how  all  thi&  accords  with  the  obseryati<m0^ 
which  have  before  been  made  oil  the  affinity  of  the  £}ementary  fornff 
C,  &c.  B,  &;c.  ^  h]  c,  &c.  B,  &c. ;  and  let  us  mack  in  GjuObo  another 
form  of  Volvo,  as  I  have  shewn  in  the  representation  GU}L|;b>  &c»   * 

It  has  been  seen^  that  Wallow  belongs  to  Volvo,  and  Wili.  to 
VoLo  and  BocLomoi,  (Bo^Xo/jiai.)  We  shall  perceive,  how  the  BalK 
of  Land  and  the  Beam  is  connected  with  Boolo^^  (Ba>\os,  Gleba,) 
and  the  sense,  which  this  Greek  word  bears  of  Massa,  Boi»u8,\  thei 
rising  or  swelling  object — the  Lump,  will  bring  us  to  a  great  Race  of 
words  to.be  found  through  the  whole  compass  of  Language,  as  Bally 
BaUoon,  Ballot ,  Bell,  Bawl,  Bohter,  Billowy  Bullet,  JBu/wark,  &c.  &c. 
Bulla,  Bullio,  Bolus,  Bulhus,  &c.  &c-  Pila,  PUula,  PHI,  P{le,Pilkn^, 
Pellet y  Pillow,  &c.  &c.  To  pursue  this  theme  would  be  to  consider  thif 
force  of  the  Element  BL,  &c.,  which  is  not  the  business  of  the  preatot 
discussion.  I  was  desirous  only  of  giving  the  Reader  a  glimpse  into 
the  mode,  by  which  Affinities  are  propagated,  that  he  may  perceive 
by  actual  examples,  how  far  and  wide  they  extend  themselves  on  aft 
sides;— hpw  close — ^united  and  constant  is  that  species  of  relation 
between  words,  in  each  Language,  and  in  all  the  Languages  around 
it,  which  the  Etymologists  have  conceived  to  be  so  loose — so  solitary^ 
and  so  capricious. 

I  shall  now  advance  to  the  conclusion,  for  which  the  preceding 
observations  were  intended  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  Reader ;  and 
I  trust,  that  they  will  be  considered  as  abundantly  sufficient  for  that 
purpose.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  in  this  Preliminary  part  of  my 
Work,  I  can  profess  only  to  lead  the  understanding  into  such  a  train 
of  thought,  and  to  produce  such  acknowledged  facts,  as  to  supply 
sufficient  evidence  for  the  foundation  of  a  ^fheory,  on  which  our 
future  Researches  are  to  proceed,  and  which  is  afterwards  to  be  de- 
veloped and  illustrated,  through  the  whole  compass  of  Language,  in 
a  series  of  continued  proofs,  all  agreeing  and  co-operating  with  each 
other.  I  have  laboured  to  expose  the  felse  and  perverted  concep- 
tions. 
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tions,  which  all  the  enquirers  into  Language  have  bisfbre  entertained 
on  the  Affinities  of  H^man  Speech^  in  which  detail  I  have  endea- 
Toured  to  conduct  the  m'md  into  a  view  of  the  true  mode^  by  w^hich 
such  operations  are  performed;  and  I  have  produced  a  brief  series  of 
examples^  in  which  that  mode  is  illustrated.  We  have  seeui  hoW* 
under  these  views  of  the  question  the  Affinities  of  Human  Speech  are 
multiplied ;  and  the  mirtd  is  directly  conducted  to  an  idea  of  that 
dose  and  intimate  connexion  between  Languages,  which  the  innu* 
merable  facts  produced  by  the  enquirers  into  this  subject  would  teacb 
us  to  expect,  but  which  they  themselves  have  so  inadequately  and 
&lsely  conceived.  This  intimate  Affinity  between  Languages,  not 
wiiy  of  kindred  Dialects  belonging  to  the  same  class,  but  of  those 
likewise,  which  belong  to  different  classes,  has  in  truth  been  the 
perpetual  theme  of  almost  all  writers,  who  have  made  any  enquiries 
of  importance  on  the  subject  of  Human  Speech ;  though  no  one  has 
^rmed  the  least  idea  of  the  process,  by  which  it  acts,  or  conceived 
any  project  of  a  general  principle,  by  Wbich  it  could  be  iUustrated. 

There  is  a  certain  order  of  writers  on  this  subject,  who  have 
been  so  impressed  with  the  notion  of  this  intimate  affitnity,  that  they 
have  supposed  the  existence  of  some  one  Original  Language,  from 
which  all  the  other  forms  of  Human  Speech  have  been  derived.-— 
Ttiis  distinguii^ed  honour  has  been  commonly  conferred  on  that  pe- 
culiar Language ;  with  which  the  Theorist,  who  maintained  such  an 
opinion,  was  himself  most  conversant  or  most  enamoured.  The 
itebret^ — the  Gothic — the  German^- ffikh — Irish — and  G^eek  Lan- 
guiages,  &c.  &c.  have  in  their  turns  been  each  of  them  ekalted  id  this 
preeminence  of  station :  though  We  shall  now  understand,  that  this 
dignity  is  not  Ito  be  conferred  on  any  one  of  the  fleeting  forms  of 
mutable  Languages,  but  on  that  Original-^Elementery — unperishing 
Lemguage,  which  pervades  all  these  kindred  forms  perpetually  liable  to 
the  accidents  of  change,  and  which  at  once  constitutes  and  records  the 
feet  of  their  affinity.  I  perfectly  agree  therefore  with  these  Theorists 
on  the  existence  of  some  Universcd  Language,  and  we  differ  only  on 
tbc  mode,  in  which  such  an  idea  is  to  be  conceived.  Under  my  view 
of  the  subject^  that  Uhiverml  LoMgnage  al  this  ytxy  moment  actually 
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exists,  not  indeed  preeminently  appearing  in  any  one  peculiar  form  of 
Speech^  among  these  kindred  Languages,  but  in  that  Elementary 
Langtiagey  abstracted  from  every  peculiar  form,  which  constitutes 
the  affinity  of  the  whole.  We  all  know,  that  every  form  of  spoken 
Language,  now  existing  either  in  writing  or  speech,  has  been  or  is, 
perpetually  changing ;  and  how  then  is  the  existence  of  an  Original 
Language  to  be  conceived,  when  there  is  no  defined  period  fixed  for  its 
operation.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  this  idea  on  the  preamt 
occasion ;  and  I  produce  the  Theory  of  an  Original  Language  in  order 
to  exhibit  the  prevailing  opinion  on  that  intimate  state  of  union,  by 
which  the  various  forms  of  Speech  are  connected  with  each  other. 
Yet  even  on  this  conception  of  some  one  Original  Language  bur 
enquirers  were  equally  removed  from  all  just  ideas  on  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  Affinity,  which  must  necessarily  exist  from  the 
operation  of  such  a  cause. ,  The  examples,  which  they  produced  as. 
proofs  of' this  Affinity,  still  continued  in  their  conceptions  to  be 
barren  and  unproductive  relations,  generating  nothing,  and  leading 
to  nothing.  The  supporters  of  this  opinion  had  formed  no  idea 
whatever  of  any  maxim — ^principle,  or  artifice,  by  which  any  ap- 
proaches even  could  be  made  to  illustrate  that  species  of  General-^ 
Universal  Affinity  between  Languages,  which  from  then?  own  Theory 
must  necessarily  exist.  Though  the  extent,  which  this  aoknowledgQd 
Affinity  pervades,  has  not  yet  in  all  cases  been  accurately  decided,  yet 
it  is  allowed  to  have  operated  through  so  wide  a  sphere  of  action, 
that  there  is  probably  no  Form  of  Speech  at  present  spoken .  in  the 
world,  which  is  altogether  removed  from  the.  sphere  of-  its  influence. 
This  is  not  the  place,  in  which  such  a  subject  can  be  duly  unfolded ; 
yet  I  might  venture  to  observe,  that  of  all  the  Languages,  which 
have  passed  under  my  view,  polished  or  barbarous,  as  they  have 
been  called,  I  have  discovered  none,  in  which  I  did  not  see  the  most 
unequivocal  marks  of  the  general  Affinity. 

I  shall  now  therefore  state  my  hypothesis  respecting  this  species 
of  Affinity,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said,  and  so  little  been 
understood.  My  position  then  is,  that  as  in  each  peculiar  Language, 
and  in   the  Dialects  of  kindred  Languages  belonging   to  each  of 
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the  (imerent  Classes,  the  same  Elementary  Consonants  convey  the 
same  Tundamental  idea,  and  as  the  different  Classes  have  been  ac- 
knowledged to  bear  the  most  intimate  relation  to  each  other ;  we 
have  good  reason  to  conjecture  or  concludct  as  the  foundation  of  an 
Hypothesis,  on  which  our  Researches  on  Language  may  fM-oceed,  that 
tfi^  SAME  Element  corweyi  the  same  Fundamental  idea  tfiron^  all 
.^ANGiJAGlfes^  within  the  sphere  of  this  (icknotvledged  Affinity  \  from 
mhk^proboMy^  zu^form  of  speech  now  spoJfen  on  thfi  fcu^  (f  the  Qlobe 
4i$  altogether  excluded. 


One  great  cause^  from  which  our  perverted  notions  have  arisen  on  the  subject  of  Hu- 
^man  Speech^  is  our  veneration  for  tlie  Greek  and  Latin  Languages^  and  for  the  beings  hj 
whom  they  were  spoken,  which  has  indited  absorbed  all  our  senses,  and  confounded  all  our 
faculties.  Whenever  we  ventured  to  reflect  on  the  subject  of  Languages,  it  was  only  through 
the  medium  of  Greek  and  Latin,  which  we  appeared  to  consider,  as  standing  aloof  and  ex- 
empt from  all  the  accidents  of  Human  Speech,  as  existing  by  a  property  inherent  in  them- 
sdves,  and  as  formed  on  laws  ^nd  principles  peculiar  to  themselves ; — as  invested  with  that 
wondrous  property  ,of  relation  to  other  Languages,  by  which  they  were  privileged  rather  to 
iix^>art  than  destined  to  suiFer  affinity ;  and  as  placed  in  that  high  and  commanding  spot  in 
the  world  of  words,  at  which  every  thing  was  bound  to  follow,  and  nothing  able  to 
precede. 

Strange  as  these  conceptions  may  appear,  nothing  !s  more  certain,  than  that  air  the 
Languages,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  Modem,  have  been  considered  by  such 
Etymologists  under  this  point  of  view,  and  that  they  have  been  referred  to  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Languages,  as  to  the  original  and  primitive  source,  from  which  they  were  derived. 
It  is  certain  likewise,  that  there  are  or  have  been  times,  in  which  atiy  othetmode  of  con- 
sidering the  subject  would  have  been  regarded,  as  the  idle  theory  of  a  wild  and  ignorant 
babbler,  uninitiated  into  the  greater  mysteries  of  Greek  and  Latin  lore,  and  uttering  strange 
and  delusive  doctrines  on  the  subject  of  Languages.  What  would  have  exceeded  our 
astonishment,  if  such  a  Theorist  had  ventured  to  proclaim  to'  us,  that  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Pateer  (riari?;)  Pater  were  possibly  derived  from  the  English  Father^  and  not  the 
English  Father  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  Pateer — Pater.  Yet  surely  this  mode  of  conceiv- 
ing the  matter  should  not  excite  in  us  atiy  violent  emotions  of  alarm ;  unless  we  suppose, 
that  the  claims  of  the  English  Language  to  the  honours  of  Antiquity^  when  contrasted 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin,  are  destroyed  or  diminished  by  tfie  accident  of  its  duration.  If 
this  should  be  our  opinion,  and  if  we  should  imagine,  that  duration  is  incompatible  with 
the  properties  of  age  j  let  us  still  remember  to  the  honour  of  our  Mother  Tongue,  as  the 
good  Citizen  is  said  to  have  done  in  rehearsing  the  praises  of  his  native  city,  that  our 
Language,  whatever  it  may  be  at  present,  was  certainly  in  former  times  an  jf/icient 
Language.     If  this  maxim  should  be  tenable,  which  perhaps  some  may  be  disposed  to  be- 
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lieve,  we  shall  begin  to  suspect ;  that  the  case,  which  I  hate  suggested,  is  Mk  wholly 
removed  from  the  sphere  of  possibility,  and  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  Pateer— Patbb, 
with  all  their  claims  to  antiquity,  may  perchance  in  former  times,  when  our  Modier 
Tongue,  was  an  ancient  Language,  have  been  derived  from  the  EngUsh  Father. 

Our  Etymologists — ^Philologists,  &c.  might  be  divided  into  different  Classes,  according 
to  the  perverted  notions,  which  they  have  conceived  on  the  nature  of  Languages,  and 
from  the  different  forms  of  Speech,  to  which  each  class  has  been  devoted,  as  to  anobjtct 
of  exclusive  adoration.  Among  these  Classes  the  Greek  and  Latin  Etymohgists,  as  they 
might  justly  be  called,  are  preeminently  distinguished  above  their  brethren,  and  may 
afford  us  a  notable  example  of  that  state  of  intellect,  when  men  are^lost  in  the  labyrindi 
of  a  little  Learning,  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  supplying  all  die 
materials  of  Human  knowledge,  and  all  the  means  of  Human  information. — If  it  has  ever 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  Learned  Wights  to  have  been  lost  and  bewildered  in  a  labyrinth  like 
this  ;  such  assuredly  has  been  the  fate  of  our  Latin  and  our  Greek  Etymologists. — With 
this  race  of  Enquirers  the  whole  world  of  Human  Speech  is- a  Latin  and  a  Greek  worldf 
^nd  it  is  marvellous  to  observe,  by  what  a  great  school  of  disciples  these  teachers  are  sur- 
rounded.— It  is  indeed  marvellous  to  observe,  with  what  complacency  and  confidence  we 
all  look  on  the  hard  earned  pittance  of  our  little  Latin  and  our  less  Greek,  as  on  ri^  atui 
ample  stores,  which  are  alone  abundant  for  all  our  necessities  and  competent  for  all  our 
purposes,  through  the  whole  compass  of  Human  Knowledge,  whatever  we  may  project^ 
and  whatever  we  may  pursue. — It  should  seem  too,  as  if  in  the  process  of  learning  these 
Languages  we  had  endeavoured  to  solve  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems,  which  has  ever 
been  proposed  in  the  doctrine  of  Maximums  and  Minimums, — ^'The  acquisition  of  theieo/t 
*  possible  knowledge  by  the  greatest  possible  labour.* — ^There  are  few  of  us,  I  imagioe,  who 
are  not  able  to  testify  from  their  own  experience,  that  no  problem  has  been  ever  more 
felicitously  solved  in  theory,  or  more  efficiently  produced  into  practice.  Wherever  we 
turn  our  eyes,  the  efiects  of  this  process  are  always  visible  and  always  the  same. 

The  maxims,  v^ich  I  have  above  delivered  on  the  Affinity  of  Languages,  will  shew  us, 
that  in  the  composition  of  a  Dictionary  in  which  the  author  presumes  to  decide  on  the 
derivation  of  words,  no  project  can  be  more  idle,  than  the  attempt  to  confine  this 
operation  within  the  limits  of  the  peculiar  Language,  which  is  the  object  of  enquiry.  In 
our  Greek.  Vocabularies,  as  the  compilation  of  Hederic,  8cc.  Sec,  the  humble  Philologist 
has  soon  arrived  at  the  termination  of  his  labours,  as  they  relate  to  the  derivations  which  are 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  genius  of  the  Language.  He  will  readily  discover 
the  composition  of  some  words  from  known  particles,  and  the  formation  of  others  by 
established  analogies ;  but  beyond  these  limits  all  is  obscurity  and  confusion.  If  the  lively 
Greek,  the  speaker  and  the  writer  of  the  Language,  were  perchance  capricious — ^negligent 
or  forgetful ; — -if  in  expressing  portions  of  a  similar  idea,  he  sometimes  recorded  hh  feel- 
ings under  the  symbol  x0,  KB,  and  again  under  the  form  of  x^,  CAB,  our  Philologista  are  at 
once  lost  and  confounded  in  their  enquiries.  This  shade  of  a  shade  of  difference  (if 
I  may  so  express  it)  is  to  them  the  Wall  of  Semiramis  ;  through  which  no  powers  of  mind 
can  penetrate — ^which  no  force  of  intellect  can  break  down.  The  kindred  words,  whidi 
the  9ame  ideas  have  produced,  become  at  once  remote  and  distant  from  each  other,  aa 
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creatures  of  anodi^  world  ;  and  all  traces  of  their  aflSnity  are  for  ever  obliterated.  Even 
die  change  in  the  symbol  of  a  breathing  is  able  to  derange  the  system  of  our  Lexico- 
graphers ;  and  the  devices  of  their  art  grovir  feeble  and  inefficient  before  such  formidable 
difficulties.  In  the  writings  of  the  Greek  the  idea  of  privation  has  been  represented  by 
die  syirt>ol  a :  In  his  mouth  it  is  a  fleeting  breathing  ;  and  if  perchance  the  recorder  pf 
this  varying  sound  should  unfortunately  be  no  Etymologist — if  he  should  forget  or  be 
ignorant,  that  his  word  was  a  compound  formed  from  this  privative  breathing,  which  was 
commonly  represented  ^  this  privative  symbol  ay  If,  I  say,  he  should  think  nothing 
about  all  this  or  care  noming  about  all  this,  and  unwittingly  record  the  breathing  by  f,  e,  », 
p,^  II,  01,  (e,  o,  i,  H,  ai,  ei,  oi,)  &c.  &c.  the  word  is  again  lost  for  ever  to  the  Etymolo- 
gist:—It  stands  alone : — ^It  is  derived  from  nothing : — ^His  aprivativa  has  disappeared,  and 
tU  his  resources  are  exhausted. 

Though  our  Lexicographer  is  unable  to  see  the  things  which  do  exist,  he  is  singularly 
tagacious  in  discovering  those  which  do  iiot.  He  not  only  tells  us  from  what  source  a  word 
18  really  derived,  but  he  likewise  informs  us  from  what  source  it  ought  to  be  derived. 
This  precious  idea  exceeds  all  the  specimens  of  his  craft.  For  every  future  in  Eso^  (^kt^,) 
&c.  he  has  a  vierb  in  i*>,  (E6)  from  which  in  his  conception  it  ought  to  be  derived.  His 
system  is  built  on  the  hypothesis,  that  a  Greek  never  ventured  to  open  his  mouth,  when 
he  had  occasion  to  express  a  future  action  by  the  analogy  Esoy  till  he  had  perfecdy 
ascertained  by  the  most  diligent  researches,  that  a  verb  in  i«r,  {Eo^  was  already  in 
etistence,  from  which  it  ought  to  be  derived.  In  what  terms  can  I  seriously  reply  to  such 
an  ^  infinite  mock'  as  this  ?  It  is  true  indeed  that  the  Greeks  talk  in  analogies,  and  it  is 
equally  certain  that  they  ^fiinot  talk  otherwise.  It  is  true  moreover,  that  a  race  of  words  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Greek  Language,  in  ^hich  mt,  (£0,)  added  to  something  signifies  I  d!?  an 
action,  and  Eso^  (n<r*r,)  added  to  the  same^  means  I  shall  do  the  action  (^»A-i^,  ^^h^ta^  \ 
as  in  our  Langvage  a  race  of  words  exists,  in  which  a  term  in  its  simpler  state  denotes  the 
present,  I  love^  and  with  the  addition  of  d  or  a/,  signifies  the  past,  I  loved ;  but  do  our 
children  or  do  our  men,  when  they  are  desirous  of  expressing  a  past  action  by  the 
analogy  of  d  or  ed^  stop  to  consider,  whether  a  word  is  in  existence,  without  the  d  or  the 
§dy  signifying  the  action  in  the  present  ?  They  think  nothing — they  know  nothing  about 
die  relation  of  the  past  or  the  future  to  the  present.  The  English  and  the  Greeks  know 
only  or  rather  feel  only,  that  they  have  been  accustomed  to  Eso  and  to  Ed^  (if  I  may  so 
express  myself,)  when  they  are  desirous  of  denoung  what  ih^j  shall  do,  and  what  they  have 
done.  irtAnd  this  is  all  which  they  think  or  know  about  the  matter : — This  is  all  the 
~  analogy^  which  operates  on  the  minds  of  those  who  form  Languages  ;  and  a  more  potent 
analogy,  conducting  to  a  more  consummate  regularity,  cannot  well  be  imagined.  If  the 
Being,  who  is  accustomed  to  Eso^  when  he  wishes  to  denote  some  future  action,  is  like- 
wise accustomed  to  £0,  when  he  ei^presses  some  action  present,  there  will  necessarily  exist 
an  abundant  race  of  words,  in  which  he  will  be  found  to  Eso  and  to  Eo  on  the  same 
occasion,  or  in  representing  the  same  idea  \  and  hence  it  is,  that  a  race  of  words 
would  be  generated,  in  which  the  future  is  formed^  as  the  Grammarians  would  tell  us, 
from  the  present,  by  changing  Eo  into  Eso,  With  this  process  of  formation  in  his  head, 
the  simple  Grammarian   is  at  once   lost  and    confounded.      Having  established  this 
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necessary  dependance  of  the  future  on  the  present,  which  his  own  jargon  only  baa 
created  ;  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  safe  possession  of  a  word  in  £so,  till  he  has  discover- 
ed  a  verb  in  Eo,  from  which  it  ought  to  be  derived. 

In  Languages  there  are  no  anomalies — there  can  be  no  anomalies.  Man  Canfiot 
attempt  to  convey  an  idea,  unless  the  words  are  accommodated  to  some  ordete-^ibnA' 
— or  analogy,  which  before  existed.  The  Language  of  our  children,  in  endeavouring  to 
express  their  meaning,  is  constructed  on  the  most  scrupulous  laws  of  the  more  general 
analogy  ;  and  if  they  are  wrong,  as  we  should  call  it,  that  is,  if  they  ofiend  against  the 
common  usage  of  the  Language,  it  is  in  those  cases,  where  a  less  general  analogy  hifa 
operated  in  producing  a  race  of  words,  which  are  not  yet  so  familiar  to  their  knowIe%e« 
I  do  not  say  that  insulated  words  may  not  be  found  in  every  Language,  which  we  shall  be 
unable  to  refer  to  any  existing  analogy  ;  but  these  are  the  effects  of  change  and  accident^ 
about  which  the  speaker  is  equally  indifferent^  as  he  was  about  the  existence  of  these 
analogies.  I  must  again  repeat,  that  the  Beings,  who  have  formed  and  who  utter  Lao-  ^ 
guage,  care  nothing  and  think  nothing  about  the  anomalies  or  analogies,  with  which  it  may 
abound : — Still,  however,  those  Beings  do  not  and  cannot  utter  Language  without  adopting 
words,  which  are  related  to  some  analogy  ;  and  the  anomalies,  which  are  said  to  exists  are 
conmionly  those,  which  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  maxims  of  the^ Grammarian.  Thua^  in 
Greek,  0»cr«r  and  ihryK»  are  both  accommodated  to  the  most  familiar  .analogies  of  tint  Lan* 
guage.  In  the  Oi9w,  (Oisoy)  the  speaker  does  what  he  has  been  accustomed  to  do  ia 
expressing  something  future  y  and  in  the  Hviyiui,  (Eneghaj)  he  has  the  same  form,  which  be 
has  been  used  to  adopt,  when  he  expresses  a  past  action — the  preceding  f,  («»,)  and  final  «| 
(a) ;  and  his  terms  are  derived  from  a  race  of  words,  in  which  the  sounds  of  OU  €/t  Etti 
prevail,  signifying  to  tear — taki,  &c.  In  short,  they  belong  to  what,  in  the  Ijanguage  of 
my  hypothesis,  are  called  the  Elements  ^S  and  ^NK,  which  the  Reader  will  find  discussed 
in  the  succeeding  pages  (772,  &c.)  If,  however,  Okw  and  Hm7k«,  (Oho  and  Emgha^)  are 
referred  to  the  sarm  system^  and  called  the  Future  and  the  Aorist  of  ♦i^,  then  indeed  they' 
are  truly  anomalies.  But  this,  we  perceive,  is  not  an  anomaly,  for  which  the  Greeke  are 
answerable.  They  were  totally  unconscious  of  this  system,  and  had  formed  these  words 
according  to  the  strict  rules  of  an  analogy,  which  was  before  impressed  upon  their  minds. 
It  is  an  anomaly,  which  exists  only  in  the  brain  of  the  Grammarian,  who  has  entangled 
himself,  and  others  like  himself,  in  the  toils  of  his  own  gibberish.  It  is  in  learning  this  craft 
that  our  poor  boys  are  beaten  to  mummies  by  enraged  Pedagogues  ;  and  the  precious  days 
of  youth  are  passing  away,  which  can  never  again  be  recalled  or  repaired.  ^?t  may 
treat  in  the  Language  of  ridicule  the  inanity  of  the  jargon ;  but  emotions  far  different  will 
be  excited,  when  we  reflect  on  the  enormity  of  the  abuse. 
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or  the  recorders  of  these  forms  of  Speech  were  best  qualified  to  con- 
vey ideas,  or  most  enlightened  in  the  TheorjF  of  Languages.  Such  strong 
and  striking  facts  however  have  occasionally  been  produced,  relating 
to  the  universal  operation  of  thb  affinity,  that  we  should  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  fix  on  any  portion  of  the  Globe,  from  which  its  influence  can 
be  affirmed  to  be  wholly  ^eluded.  But  whatever  may  be  thougfu  on 
this  point,  it  forms  no  part  of  the  object,  which  I  am  anxious  to  as- 
certain in  the  discussions  of  the  present  Work.  Abundant  labour 
will  remain  upon  our  hands>  if  we  should  endeavour  t^T  prove  to  & 
certain  extent,  by  due  and  sufficient  evidence,  that  the  same  Element 
bears  the  same  meaning  in  all  those  Languages,  which  are  best  knowb 
and  understood  ;  and  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  related  to  eadi 
other  by  the  various  writers,  who  have  been  employed  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  such  subjects. 

There  is  yet  however  another  material  question,  which  remains 
to  be  examined,  before  we  are  enabled  to  form  any   well-founded 
opinion,  that  our  Theory  can  be  applied  to  those  purposes,  of  utility, 
which  are  intended  to  be  accomplished  in  the  formation  of  a  general 
System.     It  is  now  our  business  to  enquire,  Hotv  this  Fundamental 
idea,  thus  pervading  the  Elements  of  Human  Speech,  is  to  be  dis^ 
covered,  and  whether  it  is  probable,  that  such  a  discovery  will  ever 
be  pursued  with  any  considerable  effect  in  the  arrangements  of  Lan- 
guage,    This  indeed  is  a  most  important  part  of  our  enquiry,  as  all 
our  labours  in  ascertaining  the  Elementary  forms,  under  which  affini- 
ties must  exist,  if  they  exist  at  all ;   and  the  probability,  that  the  saoae 
forms  universally  convey  the  same  Fundamental  idea,  will  be  vain  and 
unavailing,  unless  we  have  the  means  of  discovering  with  some  fa- 
cility and  certainty,  what  that  Fundamental  idea  is,  and  what  are  the 
great  leading  senses^  into  which  such  an  idea  would  naturally  and 
readily  pass.     Now  unless  some  favourable  circumstances  have  ope- 
rated in  the  formation  of  Language,  which  may  lead  us  to  this  dis- 
covery, and  which  may  afterwards  assist  us  in  applying  that  discovery 
with  effect ;  all  our  diligence  and  acuteness  might  be  exerted  in  vain, 
when  we  attempt  to  pursue  the  devious  though  directed  course  of 
Human  ideas  through  the  mazes  of  the  mind. 

Let 
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Let  us  now  therefore  apply  ourselves  to  the  consideration  ||f  a 
question,  about  which  #  much  unprofitable  discussion  has  been  ex- 
hibited. The  Formation  of  LanguagCy  or  the  process,  by  which  ideas 
have  been  impressed  upon  words  in  the  composition  of  Human  Speech. 
When  I  talk  of  the  unprofitable  state  of  this  discussion,  I  do  not  refer 
to  the  falseness  of  any  opinions,  which  may  have  been  delivered  on  this 
subject,  as  they  are  either  of  such  a  nature,  that  we  have  no  means  of 
deciding,  whether  they  are  true  or  false ;  or,  if  they  are  true,  they  are 
such  trivial  and  unimportant  truths,  which  have  been  perpetually  said, 
and  which  belong  only  to  a  few  words  perpetually  produced.     Among 
all  the  Etymologists,  the  writers  on  the  Theory  of  Language  are  the 
only  personages  of  their  race,  who  have  never  contributed,  I  might 
almost  venture  to  assert,  one  single  fact  to  the  common  stock  belong- 
ing to  the  Art ;   and  certainly  they  have  never  added  one  single  fact^ 
derived  from  the  principles  of  their  Theory,  which  is  totally  incapable 
either  in  their  hands,  or  under  the  guidance  of  others,  to  advance 
a  single  step  beyond  its  own  limits  in  the  discovery  of  any  one  affinity 
existing  in  Language.     Let  us  endeavour  then  to  find  some  principle, 
"which  shall  extend  through  a  wide  sphere  of  action,  and  which  shall 
exhibit  its  efficacy  in  known — intelligible  and  acknowledged  exam- 
ples, under  the  familiar  operations  of  Human  Speech ;  and  which  shall 
xefer  to  some  constant  and  powerful  sources  of  impression,  ever  pre- 
aent-~ever  visible,  and  ever  felt.  If  our  Principle  or  Theory  is  involved 
'with  any  latent — obscure,  or  unintelligible  impressions ; — if  the  causes 
or  sources,  to  which  we  attribute  such  great  effects,  are  not  at  this 
moment  visible  to  all— intelligible  to  all — and  operating  on  all;   we 
may  be  assured,  that  our  Theory  is  indeed  nothing  but  Theory,  idle, 
«mpty,  and  inefficient !    either  false  or  foolish— untrue  or  unprofitable. 
Under  this  spirit  of  enquiry  let  us  open  our  eyes  upon  the  world 
around  us,  and  consider,  what  objects  and  actions  are  to  be  found, 
which  would  probably  seize  upon  the  mind  of  man,  and  supply  the 
first  and  prevailing  ideas,  communicated  by  Language.     When  I  talk, 
of  the  Jirst  ideas  suggesting  themselves  to  man,  I  am  not  referring  to 
periods  and  conditions,  about  which  we  know  nothing,  and  in  the 
discussion  of  which  we   can  be   led   only  to  barren-^unproductive 
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n|gtapfaysi€al  deductions,  but  to  those  first  and  predominating  ideas, 
wKich  would  naturally  be  impressed  with  jifculiar  effefct  in  the  ifiacber 
periods  of  Society,  so  as  to  produce  terms  directly  impregnated  ^rtth 
their  force,  which  still  continue  to  ^exert  their  influence,  upon  the  miiid, 
though  after  ;a  4ifierent  mode,  and  which  dp  in  Act  exhibit  at  fliis 
very  moment,  through  the  whole  compass. of -Language,  ^e  mctet 
strong  ^and  striking  proofs  of  their  effect,  perpetually  felt,  and  wri- 
versally  acknowledged.  I  must  again  unequivocally  press  on  tike 
understanding  of  my  Readers,  that  I  look  only  to  that  slage  ov 
period  of  came  and  effecty  in  the  formation  of  Words,  as  .iin|«pg- 
nated  with  ideas^  when  cause  and  effect  may  be  so  seen  and  ilndbr- 
stood,  as  to  become  intelligible  objects  of  discussion,  and  to  kftd 
us  to  the  discovery  of  numerous  facts  in  Language,  respecting  the 
relations  of  Words  to  each  other,  which  were  before  totally  wt- 
known.  In  all  subjects,  a  series  of  causes  may  be  conceive^  W 
supposed,  which  shall  operate  in  a  corresponding  series  of  e^MStp; 
and  there  is  always  a  point,  at  which  mere  Theory  commences,  and 
where  all  is  darkness  and  obscurity.  With  this  stage  in  the  series  of 
causes  and  effects  I  have  nothing  to  do.  My  thoughts  are  directed 
only  to  the  discovery  of  some  early  or  prevailing -^predomitiaiiiig 
cause  in  the  series  of  causes,  by  which  Languages  have  been  formied, 
which  has  impressed  upon  them  their  prevailing  and  predominating 
force  ^r  and  which,  when  once  discovered  by  a  probable  train  of  wa- 
soning,  supported  by  numerous — strong,  and  unequivocal  fact^  ac- 
knovvledged  by  all  to  exist  through  the  whole  compass  of  Language, 
may  T)e  afterwards  applied  with  facility  and  success  to  the  discoveiy 
of  innumerable  other  facts,  which  are  now  totally  concealed  and 
hidden  from  the  view.  m 

Now  where  is  the  great  object  to  be  found,  which,  as  we  night 
naturally  conceive,  would  first  seize  upon  the  mind  of  man,  atid 
supply  him  with  the  prevailing  ideas,  conveyed  by  the  sounds  t)r 
words,  which  were  uttered  by  the  organs  of  speech  ?  Are  we  to  look 
up  to  the  Sun,  the  Moon^  or  the  Stars  ?  Are  we  to  regard  the  Eb- 
ments  Air,  Water,  Fire,  Windy  Rain,  Thunder ^  &c.  Where  can  we  fiiid> 
or  where  can  we  expect  to  find  an  agent  sufficiently  potent  and  pre- 
dominating 
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domiiiatklig  fw*  a  purpose  like  tbis^  but  m  tbafe  great  object,,  wbich  is 

erer  present  witb  us^  at  all  timesi  tod  on.  all:  occasions^  on  wbiqh  all 

other  objects^  capable  of  being  seen  on  felt,  eltber  actually  exist,  or 

ei^bit  their  force  and  influencei  wbich  iu  every  period  of  Society 

perpetually  presses  on  the  attention  of  mai^  as  the  scene  of  his  ac- 

tHMS  and  his  necessities^  and'  whieh  ia  most  periods  engages  his  in« 

cesmit  care  and  solicitude^  as  supplying  the  indispenfiable  means  for 

Ihs  nourishment  anl  support.     This  great  o1::^ect,  so  interesting — so 

important,  wbkh  must  necessarily  predomiQate  over  the  mind  of  man», 

is  as6ur«l£y  the  EARTH. 

There  is  no  one^  I  tiiink,  wh&  will  not  instantly  grant,  that  a  more 
pronusiogand  productive  ol^et  for  the  materials  of  Human  Speech^. 
cuuwt  be  cimceived ;   and  there  is  no  one>  1  imaginCi  who  would  not. 
veBtnrekD  ^a^At  k  pridri,  that  such  an.  objeei  must  necessarily  havo;^ 
operated  to  a  considerable  extent  al  least,  in  the  Jbrmatkii  of  Laa- 
guagca.    All  moreover  know  and  acknowledge,  from  eiuunples  every 
Inhere  visible^  that  it  has  operated  in  the  most  strong  and  striking 
mminer,  in  supplying  ideas,  which  might  seem  on  the  £u:st  view  most 
rettote  from  the  nature  of  the  object ;  and  all  surely  will  allow^  that 
it  has  probably  operated  in  numerous  other  instances,  where  the 
efiect5<  of  its  influence  are  mo  longer  visible.     Whatever  may  be  our 
Qpmkms  of  the  esitentj  through  which  this  influence  has  been,  spread;  we 
fibaU  all,  I  think,  concur  to  wonder,  that  thia  idea  has  never  been  sug- 
gested, as  capable  at  least  of  aflording  a  probable  and  promising  source. 
ft^  some  portion  of  the  materials,  of  which  Xianguages  are.  composed. 
Swjdy  no  idea  can  be  more  probabli^iP.  than  that  the  terms,  which. . 
delete  the  Earth,  Soii.,  &c.,  and  tbose^  which  express  the  operations . 
performed  on  ita  smrface,  as  Pl(mgIdng'^tiatrowitig-^Di§ging,  &c. 
^WfHild  belong  to  each  other;  and  yet  even  this  has  not  been  seen ;  but 
ltene>  as  ia  other  cases^  such  terms  appeared  to  be  insulated  and  sepa-- 
X3IK4  ftom  each  other*    We  shall  not:  wond^,  that  words  containing 
-  Vletajl^iorici^  allusions,  derived  from  the  same  source,  have  not  been 
.  iBuderstood ;  though  the  process^  by  which  these  aUusi€>Bs  are  con- 
ducted, is  distinctly  visible  in  acknowledged  and.  familiar  ezamples. 
U  wiitL  a&  onfie  be  directly  seen»  haw  faYomable.  this  hypothesis  Is, 

I  to 
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to  the  formation  of  a  System,  and  how  all  the  ideas,  which  I  have 
before  suggested  oii  the  Theory  of  Languages,  co-operate  to  the  same 
ehd.  We  perceive,  how  thie  process  of  investigating  the  relation^  of 
Language,  which  before  might  seem  to  be  involved  in  inexplicable 
intricacy,  becomes  bounded — distinct,  and  defined.  With  the  Eabth, 
its  Accidents  and  Operations  we  are  well  acquainted ;  and  when  we 
have  duly  studied  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  Human  Mind  in  the  mode 
of  considering  this  object  and  its  appendages,  from  known  and  acknow- 
ledged examples,  we  shall  then  be  enabled  to  understand  the  familiar 
process,  which  is  passing  in  Language,  and  to  detect  its  influence  in 
other  examples,  where  the  original  idea  is  no  longer  visible*  We  AaH 
now  understand,  from  a  review  of  the  conclusions  before  produced^ 
that  our  labours  are  directed  only  to  the  study  of  one  great  Unwenal 
Language;  which  is  itself  derived  from  one  great  Universal  object,— 
ever  present — ever  visible,  and  perpetually  pressing  on  the  attention 
of  man.  We  see,  how  every  part  of  the  hypothesis,  forming  our 
System,  supports  and  confirms  its  own  conclusions.  If  Language8> 
existing  in  times  and  places  so  remote,  are  at  this  moment  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  each  other,  as  to  have  arisen  from  one  Uni^ 
versal  Language,  it  may  be  well  imagined,  that  the  same  potent 
cause  must  have  operated  in  preserving  the  Language,  which  it  ori- 
ginally formed.  Whatever  hypothesis  we  may  have  for  the  existence 
of  kindred  Languages  spread  over  the  face  of  the  globe ;  we  all  allow, 
that  they  are  now,  and  have  been,  through  a  long  period  of  time,  re- 
mote and  separated  from  each  other ;  and  we  may  reasonably  conjec- 
ture, that  tiieir  affinity  could  not  have  remained  in  so  perfect  a  state, 
unless  the  same  constant  cause  had  been  perpetually  employed  in  pre*- 
serving  the  relations  of  that  compages,  which  it  originally  formed^ 
As  we  proceed  forward  in  these  discussions,  we  shall  discover  in  each 
peculiar  Language  this  secondary  process  engrafted  on  the  Original 
Elementary  stock ;  and  we  shall  perceive  a  series  of  nevv  senses  pro^ 
ceeding  from  the  same  Fundamental  idea.  Thus  each  Language  will 
exhibit  the  Elements,  containing  the  same  Fundamental  notion^  under 
varieties  of  meaning,  peculiar  to  itself;  and  hence  wc  shall  understand, 
how  each  Language,  under  one  point  of  view,  may  be  considered  as 

itself 
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itself  directly  fbrmed  from  the  same  object,,  in  a  maimer  distinct  from 
the  process  belonging  to  the  Universal'  Language,  of  which  it  is 
a  Dialect.  Thus  each  Language  maj^  be  considered  as  indebted  for 
the  various  turns  of  meaning,  annexed  to  the  words  which  it  contains,.. 
to  the  operation  of  its  own  powers,  if  I  may  so  express  it ;  but  it  is 
still  recognised  to  be  a  kindred  portion  of  the  same  Universal  Ls^n^ 
guage,  because  the  same  Elements  are  employed  to  convey  the  same- 
fundamental  idea,  under  all  the  properties  of  the  general  affinity. 
The  process,  by  which  these  operations  are  performed,  cannot  well 
"be  understood,  till  a  ^at  series  of  Facts  shall  have  passed  before  our. 
view. 

In  a  future  page  I  shall  detail,  in  a  brief  narrative,  some  of  the- 
various  ideas,  which  we  may  conceive  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
Earth  ;  and  I  shall  shew  by  some  acknowledged  examples,  how  the 
Blind  is  accustomed  to  regard  that  object.     We  shall  at  once  however 
see,  how  this  Fundamental  idea  of  the  Earth  would  naturally  resolve 
itself  into  various  other  ideas,  suggested  by  that  object,  which  may 
then  be  considered  as  Fundamental  id^as,  pervading  large  and  distinct 
Classes  of  Words.     Each  of  these  secondary  Fundamental  ideojs,  if 
I   may  so  call  them,  might  then  branch   out  into  other  notions, 
^which  .might  again  become  Fundamental  notions  to  their  respective 
Classes.     All  this  may  be  arranged  with  due  accuracy  and  perspi* 
cuity,  without  embarrassment  A  confusion ;    and  in  such  an   ar* 
xangement  we  should  at  once  see  the  general  affinity,  which  connects 
the  whole,  and  the  peculiar  relations,  by  which  the  various  parts  are 
distinguished  from  each  other.     We  shall  readily  understand,,  what 
sn  abundant  source  of  ideas  the  Earth,  would  supply,  if  we  contem- 
plate only  in  a  superficial  manner  the  most  ^miliar  and  apparent  of  the 
Occidents — Operations — Properties,  &c.,  which  are  attached  to  it,  and 
'^hich  would  most  probably  furnish  Language  with  the  very  terms 
conveying  these  ideas. 

Among  the  Accidents — Operations — Properties,  &c.  &c.,  attached 
to  the  Earth  are  those  belonging  to  the  action  of  Stirring  it  up — 
Scratching  it  up — Tearing  it  up^-^Routing  it  up — Scraping — Grating 
upon  it^  &c.,  with  various  degrees  ofjgitation — Commotion — Noi$e%. 

&c^ 
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iSnc. ;  And  in  vwrioM  modes  and  manners,  by  the  ^aet— ^faands-HnBtni^ 
merits  of  men,  &c.— fcy  the  ieet — snouts — ekws  of  anknals^  Sec — hy 
wind — WBlttr,  Soc.^  Digging-^  Piougkmg — Harrowing  —  Bakkq^— 
Treading — Stamping -^Stepping^WUkimg-^Dftm^ 
t&c.  &c.,  as  likewise  those  expressing  die  various  ot^ects  to  be  fi^und 
on  or  under  itssurfaoe,  with  their  ^te — form-^-cofisisteacy^&c^AS 
iWrf,  Dust,  MMi,  Mwck,  MaM,  Mmlhck,Sftme.  Sand,  Grit^Sml^  C%, 
Chalk,  Slime,  Shfx,  Slimk,  Ood,  Clump,  Lump,  Glebe,  Globe^  jB^» 
Podge,  Pudge,  Puddle,  Bmgk,  Smooth,  Hard,  Solid,  Soft^  JFet^  Iky, 
Moist,  'See.  &c.  We  should,  i  thinks  on  the  £rst  view  of  the  ^ue»- 
tion,  be  disposed  to  believe,  that  the  words,  vvhich  express  objects 
and  actions^  such  as  I  have  enumerated,  would  be  derived  fironi  the 
£iiRmi.  Now  I  ^hall  prove  in  Che  progress  of  my  Work,  that  the 
Tery  terms,  which  I  have  adopted  in  the  above  explanation,  do 
-actually  belong  to  a  great  Race  of  words,  denoting  the  Earth,  Soil, 
^c.  and  its  Accidents,  8cc.  each  to  its  pecaliar  class,  according  to  the 
laws,  which  I  have  laid  down  vespecting  the  Cognate  Consonants. 
Thus,  Harrow,  .Haiues  Rout,  Rough,  Rake,  belong  to  the  JSleraent 
""R,  R^C,  D,  &c.  to  Ero,  (Efm,)  Earth,  aRRrz,  (ital.)  &a  TMOtd, 
t)ny,  Droic;,  DfMg,  belong  to  Terro,  (Lat.)  Tir,  Daiab,  (Celt.)  under 
the  Element  C,  &c.{R}c,  &c.  b,  &c.  to  which  we  must  add  ScMoicb, 
Gaofe,  Giii^  Sor^^,  &c.  &c«-<^Mud,  Muck^  Moist,  Mass^  bdoog  to 
each  other,  tinder  the  EiemcSit  MI>.— Moulo,  Mullock;,  &c.  bdbqg 
•directly  to  the  Element  ML.  Soil,  Souum,  (Lat.)  Solip,  Solimm^  Cuy, 
Chalk,  CiA)d,  Suush,  SiAme,  Suop,  Cuump,  Lun^,  Ghebe,  Gijobe,  ice 
belong  to  the  Element  C,  D,  &c.  }L}c,  d,  &a  b,  p ,  &c.  Bog,  Pudoe, 
Podge,  Frmn/e  to  B}C,&c.  to  Prooh,  (HeSoir,  Solum,)  BoBes,(Qemk) 
&c.  &c.  Stoke,  Saisto,  &c.  to  the  Element  C,  &c.}N,  and  to  KoaiSf 
'{KopK,)  CcBNum,  (Lat.)  &c.,  and  so  of  the  rest  As  Hari>  belongs 
to  Earth,  under  one  Element,  so  does  Durim  belong  to  Daiar^  and 
Solid,  SoLt^ii^,  (Lat.)  to  Soli^iti,  under  othex  Elemental^  dba- 
Tscters. 

Before  I  proceed  fnrther  in  these  discussions  it  is  of  the  behest 
importance,  that  all  misconceptions  on  the  nature  of  my  hypothesis 
^oidd  be  removed  fixHU  the  mind,  arising  either  from  the  inadequate 

mode. 
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mode,  in  w&ich  I  have  unfbided  my  subject,  or  firom  that  peculiar 
State  of  Language  kselfi^  whidi  presents  even  to  the  most  dextrous 
and  adroit  a  perpetual  source  of  difEcHlty  and  embarrassment.  Hie 
best  and  most  precious  of  the  gifbs,  which  reason  has  bestowed  oa 
man,  is  assuredly  the  i^colty  of  Language;  yet  even  this  precious 
gift  is  subject  to  the  universal  lot  of  all  the  good,  which  he  possesses;, 
4md  is  oftentimes  attended  with  a  portion  of  evil,  which  diminishes 
or  defeats  the  purposes  of  the  possession*  We  are  but  little  aware  of 
the  gKat  extent,  through  which  the  evils  of  Language  have  operatec^ 
by  the  forms  of  its  construction,  in  perverting  the  opinions  of  man- 
Idnd ;  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  enumerate  the  various  sources  of  de- 
ccyption,  which  axe  inherent  in  the  nature  of  cultivated  Speech.  Some 
of  these  sources  are  indeed  sufficiently  visible  and  understood;  but 
oth^^  are  so  subtle — so  latent  and  remote,  that  thej  escape  fiom  our 
detection,  and  are  deeply  enveloped  under  that  my^erious  web,  which 
language  has  spread  over  her  own  operations.  It  has  unfortunately 
happened  too  for  those  enquireis^  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  tb^ 
study  of  Human  Speech,  that  Language  never  exhibits  the  imperfection 
of  its  nature  under  so  embarrassing  a  form,  as  when  it  endeavours  to 
unravel  its  own  powers^  and  to  describe  its  own  processes.  In  the 
construction  of  cukivated  Speech,  the  distinctions  formed  by  the 
various  parts,  into  which  it  has  been  separated,  thoi^  performing 
m  their  general  application  the  most  useful  and  important  purpose^ 
piesent  oftentimes  a  great  impediment  to  the  progress  of  our  ideas^ 
and  the  justness  of  our  conceptions.  Jn  the  distinction  formed  by 
those  parts,  to  which  Grammarians  have  affixed  the  name  of  Noun 
and  Ferb  a  great  barrier  is  erected,  and  we  pass  with  difficulty  from 
an  (^ect  to  action — from  matter  to  motion — or,  ^  I  may  so  say,  from 
death  to  life,  though  the  mind  does  not  always  separate  these  states 
in  viewing  the  object  itself.  We  may  learn  this,  if  we  will  endeavour 
to  (tee  our  minds  from  the  incumbranoes  of  Lai^gu^ge ;  and  we  do 
actually  know  this  to  be  a  fact  from  the  most  familiar  practice  appa- 
rent mits  cofistroction,  where  we  find,  that  the  Object  and  the  Action^ 
anaexed  to  it,  frequently  exist  in  the  same  word ^  or  according  to  the 
artifice  of  cultivated  Speech  in  the  same  word,  under  some  n;)inute 
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variation  of  form — adjunct,  &c.,  as  The  Bowl — ^To  Bowl,  &c.— - 
A  Bum,  To  Bum — ^A  Brush,  To  Brush — ^A  Crack,  To  Ctack-^ 
Mud,  To  Mud — Slush,  To  Slushy  &c.  &c.  Again^  in  expressing 
the  same  object  or  same  species  of  object,  the  mind  majr  be  led  intc^ 
error  by  adopting  words,  representing  either  the  particular  or  the 
general  idea. 

These  observations  will  be  illustrated  by  the  case  before  us ;  and 
the  developement  of  these  possible  errors  may  perhaps  most  contri* 
bute  to  unfold  the  nature  of  my  hypothesis,  and  to  distinguish  that 
which  I  do  mean,  from  that  which  I  do  not  mean.  When  I  state  in 
my  hypothesis,  that  the  Words,  of  which  Languages  are  composed,  are 
derived  from  The  Earth ;  and  when  in  speaking  of  Words,  appearing 
under  the  Element  '^R,  ^RT,  &c.  I  say,  that  such  words  are  derived 
from  The  Earth,  &c.  &c.,  there  are  various  modes,  in  which  the  mind 
may  be  led  into  error,  not  so  much  from  the  fault  of  the  writei*,  ai 
from  the  nature  oJP  Language  itself.  In  the  word  Earth,  standing 
alone,  we  see  the  idea  of  the  material  substance  Dirt,  on  which  we 
tread — which,  we  stir  up  with  our  feet — instruments,  &c. ;  but  in 
the  expression  The  Earth,  we  have  an  abstract  idea,  in  which  its 
material  parts  slnd  attributes,  though  not  altogether  hidden,  are  yet 
removed  from  our  view.  I  adopts' however,  this  latter  expression  T%e 
Earth,  not  because  it  really  expresses  my  conceptions  in  a  manner 
most  accordant  with  the  nature  of  the  subject,  but  because  it  is  an 
expression  best  accommodated  to  the  Language  of  those,  to  whom 
these  discussions  are  directed.  Under  one  sense  of  the  expression 
indeed,  it  is  sufficiently  precise ;  and  if  the  Reader  should  understand 
by  it,  that  the  Words  in  Language  are  derived  from  the  Objects  and 
Actions  existing  in  that  Spot,  which  under  the  present  forms  of  our 
mother  tongue  we  are  accustomed  to  call  The  Earth,  my  meaning  will 
be  justly  conceived,  and  my  purpose  has  been  duly  answered  by  the 
adoption  of  the  expression.  I  well  know  however,  that  such  abstract 
modes  of  speaking  have  often  led  into  the  greatest  delusions  even  on 
the  most  important  occasions ;  and  I  may  expect,  what  indeed  I  have^ 
myself  felt,  that  they  would  exert  their  influence  on  a  subject  like 
this^  removed  as  it  is  from  our  familiar  habits  of  contemplation.    We 

cannot 
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cannot  help  considering  the  term  used  in  this  abstract  sense,  as  itself 
the  sole  or  superior  agent  in  the  process,  which  we  describe;    and 
I  have  been  induced  myself  to  refer  other  words  to  such  general 
terms,  not  indeed  subdued  by  this  delusion,  but  certainly  acting  under 
its  influence,  or  accommodating  myself  to  preconceived  notions,  which 
arise  firom  the  accidents  of  Language.     Thus  I  have  said,  that  Boo, 
Fudge,  Puddle  belong  to  Pedo^^  (FlcSoi/,  Solum,)  and  BoDen,  (Gferm.) 
as  if  these  two  terms,  because  by  the  accidents  of  Language  they 
happened  to  be  used  in  a  sense  more  abstracted,  were  invested  with 
some  superior  privileges,  by  which  they  were  intitled  to  have  other 
words  referred  to  them,  as  to  a  source  or  origin.     The  Reader  is  not 
to  suppose,  that  I  can  have  any  meaning  of  this  kind ;    and  he  must 
diligently  remember,  that  when  any  similar  modes  of  speaking  are 
adopted,  it  is  meant  only,  that  the  words  said  to  belong  to  a  general 
term,  such  as  Vedou,  (FleSoi/,)  are  derived  from  the  Ohfect  expressed  by 
a  certain  word  belonging  to  the  same  race,  under  the  form  Pedo^, 
(IXeSoi^.)     Under  another  point  of  view  'Pedou,  (IleSoi/,)  might  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  improper  word  to  be  introduced  as  an  example, 
from  the. very  chrcumstance,  that  it  is  used  in  a  more  abstract  sense; 
and  therefore  more  remote  from  the  original  idea,  which  was  that  of 
a  Moterial  substance,  as  Pudge,  existing  on  the  object  expressed  by 
this  general  term*    Thus,  when  in  speaking  of  the  Element  ^R,  ^RT, 
&c,,  I  say,  that  words  under  that  form  are  derived  from  Era,  (E/oa,) 
Earth,  I  do  not  mean,  that  such  words  are  derived  from  the  very 
terms  themselves  Era  and  Earth,  but  that  they  are  derived  from  the 
Spot^  which  these  terms  express,  and  that  these  terms  are  themselves 
belonging  to  the  same  race  of  words.     It  must  assuredly  happen, 
that  these  very  words,  expressing  such  an  object  as  the  Era,  (E/oa,) 
Earth,  &c.  in  the  Greek  and  English  Languages,  will  have  terms  in 
their  respective  Languages,  which  may  be  justly  said  to  be  directly 
derived  from  them.     Each  peculiar  Language  has  indeed  its   own 
peculiar  relations,  which  however  are  not  frequently  so  marked  and 
visible,   as  to  afford  unequivocal  evidence,    that  such  relations  are 
exclusively  derived  from  the  operation  of  each  Language.     We  see 
perpetually  such  striking  examples  of  the  common  Affinity,  that  in 

general 
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generaT  we  should  speak  of  terms  as  belonging  to  the  whole  mass  ef 
Languages^  rather  than  as  the  exclusive  and  peculiar  productions  ef 
each  Language.  AH  that  we  can  do,  and  indeed  all  that  is  ta  be 
done^  consists  in  ascertaining  the  general  affinity,  and  this  I  shalt 
perform,  as  I  trust,  with  full  evidence  of  the  truth  of  my  hypothesis. 
The  particular  process^  by  which  the  relations  of  worda  has  been 
formed,  is  hidden  from  our  view;  and  we  are  not  to  expect^  that 
a  chain  of  affinities  can  be  exhibited^  in  which  each  link  will  be  mi«-^ 
nutely  and  accurately^  arranged.  Indeed  no  such  chain  is^  to  be  fovmij 
as  in  the  great  operations,  by  whfch  Languages  have  been  fbrraed 
words  are  not  to  be  considered  as  dierrved  from  sin^e  word9,  a^  kt 
a  continued  chain  or  series,  but  from  a  general  impression  of  the  foFce 
annexed  to  a  Race  of  Words  undtr  the  same  Elementary  saiiod». 
That  is^  the  Words  under  the  Elementary  Character  ^R,  "^RT,  &e.  fte. 
may  be  said*,  under  one  mode  of  conceiving  the  matter,  to  be  defined 
fjfom  the  Elementary  sound  ^R,  ^k]T,  &c.  wkh  an  Elementary  sense. 
There  h  another  misconception  Hkewise,  into  which  the  mimi 
may  fall,  arising  from  a  deficiency  in  cultivated  Language,  in  whiehh 
Matter  and  its  Actimt  are  separated.  I  have  said,  that  wcwrds  are  dSc-^ 
rived  from  The  Earth  or  Earth^  where  I  have  been  obliged  io  w» 
a  substantive^  expressing  only  an  object,  as  Dvrtj  in  a  dead,  inaetive- 
state ;  but  if  I  had  been  permitted  to  apply  this  term,  as  a  verb,  *  3^ 
'Earth,*  signifying  7b  Stir  up  the  Earth,  as  it  is  used  in  Provincial 
Language,  and  had  said,  that  Words  derived  from  Earth  and 
Earth  jng',  a  very  different  train  of  ideas  would  have  been  presented  to 
the  mind.  We  should  have  here  seen,  that  the  Agitatwn  of  the  Eartk 
afllbrded'  one  cause,  from  which  Languages  were  derived ;  ami  thiy 
would  have  opened  into  a  wide  field  of  reflexion.  We  shalt  here  be 
brought  to  an  ancient  question,  which  has  been  so  often  and  pertina-- 
ciously  discussed,  whether  Substantives  or  Verbs  first  appeared  in  the 
formation  of  Language.  For  myself  I  cannot  but  dteclare,  most 
unequivocally,  that  I  am  firmly  enlisted  under  the  party  of  the  Verbs; 
and  tha  I  consider  their  claims  to  superior  antiquity,  as  most  decided 
and  unquestionable.  Wherever  I  turn  my  eyes  I  perceive,  that  the 
great  materiab  for  Language  are  ta  be  seen  in  Action — ^in   €wn^ 

motion 
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viotwn  and  Jgitatioriy  &c.  This  is  particulariy  to  be  discovered  in  the 
consideration  of  the  Element  ^R,  ^RT,  &c.,  where  we  do  not  so  much 
see  the  Era  or  Earth  under  the  idea  of  inactive  matter,  but  as 
EarW,  Earth V,  Stirred  up,  Raised  up,  Excited,  Agitated,  &c.  &c; 
Wherever  this  sense  is  not  visible,  but  where  even  a  contrarv  sense  is 
expressed,  still  I  find,  that  the  idea  of  Agitation  was  probably  the 
original  source,  from  which  it  was  derived.  Thus,  then,  I  should  say, 
that  Language  has  received  all  its  force  from  ideas,  derived  from  the 
Matter,  and  the  Action  or  Agitation  of  the  Spot,  on  which  we  exist ; 
or,  if  I  might  be  permitted  so  to  express  it,  from  Earth,  EARTm??g  or 
Exnivg — Mud,  MxjDDing — Slush,  Shvsiwig,  &c.  &c.,  or,  as  we  might 
say  in  Latin,  '  k  Solo,  Sohicitando,'  &c.  &c. 

This  mode  of  representing  the  question  will  perhaps  be  sufficiently 
understood ;    and  it  may  remove  or  prevent  various  misconceptions, 
which  might  be  formed  by  those,  who  are  wont  to  entangle  themselves 
in  the  mazes  of  their  own  minds.     I  decide  nothing  in  this  statement 
of  my  hypothesis,  on  the  degree  of  influence,  which  the  Matter  of  the 
Earth,  or  its  Action,  under  the  names  of  Properties — Accidents  or 
Operations,  may  have  had  in  the  production  of  words.     I    decide 
nothing  on  the  peculiar  species  of  Action^  or  the  kind  of  Accidaits 
and  Operations,  by  which  this  strong  idea  of  Agitation,  so  visible  in 
the  formation  of  Language,  was  originally  impressed.     All  the  Acci- 
dents  and  Operations  are  so  blended  with  each  other,  and  are  all  so 
effective  in  producing  and  .preserving  the  same  train  of  ideas ;  that, 
under  one  point  of  view,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  one  action 
irom  another.     It  must  be  remembered  however,  that  as  our  ec- 
^uiries  are  directed  to  the  discovery  of  facts,  as  they  appear  in  the 
present  state  of  Language,  we  may  well  imagine,  that  the  terms  re- 
lating to  the  Operations  of  the  Ground,  as  performed  by  the  labours 
^f  Agriculture  in  Digging — Ploughing — Ilarrofring,  &c.,  would  ex- 
liibit  in  the  strongest  point  of  view  the  general  Elementary  sense  of 
Agitation,  Commotion;  and  that  they  might  justly  be  selected  as  im- 
portant terms,   to  which  other  words  conveying  a  similar  idea  may 
be  referred.     We  may  justly  place  these  words  in  the  front  of  our 
discussions,  as  exhibiting  in  the  strongest  point  of  view  the  Klcmen- 
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tary  sense,  and  as  strongly  operative  in  impressing — propagating  and 
preserving  the  general  Elementary  idea,  from  whatever  source  that 
might  have  been  originally  derived,  and  whatever  causes  may  co- 
operate in  confirming  and  strengthening  the  impression. 

As  my  hypothesis  relates  solely  to  the  discovery  of  facts,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  Language^  as  it  is  now  presented  to  our  view,  1  am 
totally  unconcerned  about  any  opinions,  which  refer  to  Language, 
before  it  appeared  under  the  form  of  Language,  or  which  deal  only  in 
the  detail  of  a  few  terms,  visible  to  all,  and  perpetually  repeated  by 
all,  and  which  never  have  contributed  nor  ever  can  contribute  to  the 
discovery  of  a  single  fact,  before  hidden  and  unknown.    1  have  no  ob- 
jection therefore,  as  it  concerns  my  hypothesis,  to  any  opinions,  which 
have  been  held  on  the  Theory  of  Languages,  if  such  positions  can  be 
called  opinions,  which,  in  truth,  propose  nothing,  ^nd  produce  nothing. 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  idea,  that  Languages  have  been  formed  on 
the  principle  of  Onomatoptma,  which  has  been  the  perpetual  theme  of 
all  Theorists  on  the  nature  of  Human  Speech.     This  may  be  true,  and 
certain   words  may  have  been   formed  on   the    conception   of  the 
speaker,  that  the  sound  was  an  echo  to  the  sense :    Still,  however,  we 
shall  never  be  able  to  ascertain,  whether  it  be  true  or  no ;  and  if  it  be 
true,  it  is  a  truth,  which  terminates  in  the  words  themselves,  pro- 
duced as  examples,  and  which  is  totally  inadequate  to  the  discovery 
of  any  other  truth  whatever.     All  the  words,  which  have  ever  been 
produced  as  examples  of  this  principle,  do  not  amount  probably  to 
two  hundred  words;  and  here  the  knowledge  and  the  efforts  of  our 
Theorists  terminate.     They  have  not  discovered  any  clue,  nor  do  they 
pretend  to  have  discovered  or  even  conceived  any  clue,  by  which 
they  can  advance  a  single  step  in  the  great  Labyrinth  of  Language. 
No  principle — no  maxim  has  ever  been  proposed,  under  the  guidance  of 
which  they  can  pass  from  these  solitary  terms,  conveying  a  similar 
idea,  inta  the  World  of  Words,  with  all  its  infinite  variety  of  pur- 
poses and  meanings.     It  is  not  pretended  by  our  Theorists,  that  these 
words  perform  any  efficient  part  in  Language,  or  are  applied  to  any 
important  objects ;  nay  it  has  not  even  entered  into  their  conception, 
that  the  exhibition  of  this  idea  was  of  any  consequence  to  the  founda- 
tion 
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tion  of  their  Theory, — and  that  their  words,  in  order  to  be  operative 
words,  must  necessarily  be  attended  by  these  properties.  It  has 
never  entered  into  their  imagination,  that  it  was  necessary  to  intro- 
duce into  their  Theory  that  very  point,  on  which  alone  every  thing 
depended — by  which  alone  it  could  assume  even  the  appearance  of 
a  Theory — without  which  the  proposition  became  absolute  inanity, 
and  as  little  relative  to  the  performance  of  any  efficient  purpose  in 
Language,  as  any  other  proposition  whatever  of  any  kind,  and  belong- 
ing to  any  subject,  which  they  might  have  chosen  to  produce. 

Though  the  principle  of  Onomatopoeia,  under  the  present  view  of 
the  question,  as  supplying  to  Language  only  a  few  solitary  and  un- 
important words  has  no  more  to  do  with  a  System  for  conceiving  the 
formation .  of  Language,  than  any  other  Principle  whatever,  as   of 
Gravity,  Magnetism,  &c.  &c.,  which  might  have  been  proposed ;  yet 
we  shall  at  once  see,  that  if  we  combine  this  idea  with  the  Theory  of 
the  Earth,  a  new  world  is  directly  opened  before  us ;  and  a  concep- 
tion, which  was  before   totally  barren  and  unproductive,   becomes 
associated  with  an  object,  invested  with  the  most  ample  powers,  and 
pregnant  with  the  most  important  consequences.     We  shall  find,  as 
we  proceed  in  these  discussions,  that  the  words,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  formed  on  the  principle  of  Onomatopaeia,  are  directly  connected 
with   the  Accidents — Operatiom,  and   Properties  of  the  Earth,  as 
Route,  Stertere ;  Rudo,  &c.  Rout,  Runera,  (Lat.)  &c.  &c. ;    RACLer, 
To  Rake,  and  its  kindred  terms  ^^Rootle,  Rattle,  Ruttle,  Rustle, 
&c.  ScRiETCH,  Grate,  Scratch,  Grit; — Grunt — Groan,  Grind,  a 
Grin Diwg  Noise,  Ground,  and  so  Hirrio,  Harsh,  Hoarse,  &c.,  (see 
page  880  of  this  Work,)  belong  to  Era,  Earth,  and  their  actions 
EARi;?g,  HARROwiwg,  Earth/w^,  &c.    Thus,  then,  if  we  should  choose 
to  advance  into  the  regions  of  Theory,  and  to  ask,  whence  it  was,  that 
the  names  for  the  part,  on  which  we  tread,  &c.,  as  Era,  Earth,  was 
annexed  to  the  Elementary  character  '^R,  I  can  have  no  objection  to 
the  hypothesis  of  any  Theorist,  who  should  suppose,  that  it  was  de- 
rived on  the  principle  of  Onomatopaeia,  from  the  h-lK^-lng  noise, 
made  on  its  surface  by  Treading — Scratching — Gratingy  &c.  and  that 
the  original  idea  annexed  to  the  ERa,  (E/oa,)  was  that  of  the  hAKR-er. 

If 
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If  this  should  be  admitted,  every  thing  will  then  be  performed,  which 
any  order  of  Enquirers  into  the  Mysteries  of  Language  can  expect  to 
be  atchiexed.  We  have  fixed  our  station  on  a  spot,  full  of  hope  and 
of  promise,  where  the  objects  are  all  visible — known  and  familiar, 
and  from  which  innumerable  Fads  in  Language  can  be  and  will  be 
produced.  We  have  proceeded  moreover  still  farther  in  our  enquiries; 
and  for  the  benefit  of  those,  who  are  desirous  of  discovering,  what 
they  can  probably  never  find,  and  which  even  if  it  could  be  found, 
would  disclose  nothing  but  itself,  we  have  penetrated  into  the  dark 
region  of  Theory,  where  any  thing  may  be  conceived,  and  nothing 
can  be  seen.  It  is  from  the  Earth  and  the  Earth  only,  that  Lan- 
guage arises  into  existence — into  full — effective — embodied — material 
existence,  if  I  may  so  say,  or  into  that  state,  by  which  it  is  enabled 
to  perform  the  functions  of  its  being,  under  a  visible — operative,  and 
intelligible  form ;  whatever  may  have  been  the  preceding  processes  of 
the  mind,  or  the  organs,  by  which  it  was  originally  associated  with 
that  spot.  It  is  on  the  Earth  and  the  Earth  only,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  first  efforts  of  Human  Utterance,  that  the  Elementary 
sound  '^R,  the  ''airy  nothing,'*  has  received  a  '*  local  habitation  and 
^'  a  name.**  It  is, from  the  Earth,  that  the  rude  A-IRRiwg-  noise  of 
the  Animal,  mimic  or  accidental,  became  instinct  with  those  powers, 
by  which  the  mind  could  operate  in  the  formation  of  ideas,  and 
vocal  with  those  distinctive  sounds,  invested  with  meaning,  of  which 
languages  are  composed. 
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The  Writer,  having  concluded,  by  a  view  of  the  question  a  priori^  supported  by  certain 
facts,  which  all  acknowledge  to  exist,  that  the  Fundamental  idea,  prevailing  in 
Language,  under  difFerent  Elementary  Characters,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Earth, 
Soil,  &c.  and  the  various  Accidents — Operations  and  Properties  attached  to  it, 
proceeds  to  state  in  the  briefest  manner  What  these  Elementary  Characters  are  whici 
denote  the  Earth,  &c.  and  to  detail  Some  of  the  acknonuledged  facts ^  relating 
to  the  influence  of  the  Earth  on  Language^  nvhich  are  perpetually  visible.  The 
Writer  gives  a  concise  statement  of  the  varic^us  ideas,  which  we  might  conceive 
on  the  first  view  of  the  question,  to  be  derived  from  that  source.-^Observations 
arising  from  a  view  of  the  whole  subject.— -The  conclusion  of  the  Preliminary 
Dissertation. 

In  the  preceding  division  of  this  Section,   I  have   concluded   that 
the  Earth  is  the  great  object,  which  has  supplied  the  materia  of 
Language ;  or  that  The  Fundamental  idea  prevailing  in  Languages, 
under  different  Elementary  characters  is  to  be  found  in  the  Earth, 
Soil,  &c.  &c.  and  the  various  Accidents,  Operations  and  Properties 
attached  to  it.     This  conclusion   is  supported  by  the  probability  of 
the  idea,  a  priori  \  and  likewise  by  the  acknowledged  and  familiar 
facts,  abounding  in  Language,  in  which  the  operations  of  this  cause 
are  unequivocally  exhibited.     I  shall  now  proceed  to  state  after  the 
most  concise  manner,  The  different  Elementary   Characters,  under 
which  the  Eai^th  with  its  Accidents,  6?c.  has  been  represented:  and 
I  shall  likewise  give  a  very  Brief  detail  of  some  familiar  examples, 
which  have  been  achiowledged  to  be  derived  from  the  Earth  and  its 
Accidents^  &c.  &c.     Though  these  instances  are  known  and  familiar 
to  all ;  yet  the  observations,  with  which  they  will  be  accompanied, 
may   serve  to  place  them  in  a  new  point  of  view;  and  the  reader 
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may  at  once  understand^  how  a  series  of  facts,  with  which  he  is 
most  conversant,  confirms  in  the  strongest  manner  the  principles  of 
the  hypothesis,  which  has  now  for  the  first  time  passed  before  his 
mind. 

Our  attention  is  first  directed  to  the  Elementary  Character,  which 
forms  the  subject  of  inquiry  in  the  present  Volume  —  the 
Element  ^R,  '^R^  c,  &c.  b,  &c.  l,  n,  &c.  belonging  to  the  Eru, 
(Ejoa,)  Earth,  ARVwm,  &c.  In  this  volume  I  shall  consider  likewise 
the  Elementary  form  "^C,  ^D,  &c.  belonging  to  Esxia  (Ecrria),  &c. 
because  the  '^R  is  intimately  connected  with  the  class  C,  D,  &c.^ 
though  they  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  separate  Elementary 
Characters;  as  I  have  sufficiently  shewn  in  a  former  page  (35,  &c.) 
The  other  Elementary  Characters  will  form  the  subject  of  discussion  in 
future  volumes  of  my  Work. — I  have  shewn  in  the  present  volume, 
that  the  form  ^NK,  &c.  is  attached  to  the  Element  "^GG,  &c.,  or  G, 
and  I  have  produced  some  of  the  words,  belonging  to  it,  as  Hank, 
Hand,  &c.  which  fully  express  the  sense  of  the  Element. —  When  it 
denoles  Beings  as  in  Aner,  {Aptip,)  Uni^,  One,  &c.,  it  either  signifies 
the  strong  powerful  personage — the  HANKer,  or  what  is  One,  an 
Individual,  from  being  Hank^c/  In,  as  it  were,  separate  and  distinct 
from  others. 

The  Element  B,  F,  P,  V,  W,}  R,]  c,  &c.  b,  &c.  l,  n,  will  supply, 
a  separate  discussion.  The  Greek  Bor=Boro5,  (Bopliopo^y  Limus, 
Coenum)  from  which  Barbaro;/^  is  derived,  where  the  BR  is  doubled, 
in  order  to  express  the  idea  more  strongly,  and  Phuro,  {(pvpto,  Misceo, 
Commisceo  Foedo,)  will  shew  us  the  sense  of  the  Element.  In  Arabic 
and  Persian  jJ  BR  is  the  Earth,  &c.  &c.  In  Welsh  Bro  is  a  Region, 
Country. — ^The  English  Bear — the  Latin  and  Greek  Fero,  Phero, 
(4>€|oa),)  to  which  we  may  add  PAReo,  Paro,  to  prePARE,  the  Hebrew 
^"^3  BRA,  To  Create,  Produce,  "  In  the  beginning  God  Created,'^  &c. 
will  shew  us,  how  concordant  Languages  are  in  the  Elementary  sense. 
Let  us  mark  the  Pro  in  PRoduce,  which  brings  us  to  a  great  Race  of 
words.  Pro,  (Hpo),  Pr/e,  Fore,  ToRth,  &c.  &c.  which  mean  nothing, 
but  to  Stir  up.  To  BRing  or  Cast  FoRth  the  Bor  or  Dirt.     We  see  in 
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Bear,  Bning,  BoRDew,  BiRfh,  &c.,  how  accretions  attach  themselves 
to  the  Elementary  form  BR. 

The  Element  M]R,  I  c,  &c.  b,  &c.  l,  n  will  be  examined  in  a 
separate  part  of  my  Work;  though  it  is  often  connected  with  the 
form  BR.     The  terms  Mire,  (Eng.)  Mer^^^  MARga,  (Lat.)  MERgel, 
(Fr.)  Mar/,    (Eng.),    &c.  &c.,   will  fully  shew  us  the  sense  of  the 
Element.     In  FoR-wica  and  MuR-mex,  (Mvpfxri^,)   we  see  how  the 
forms  FR  and  MR  are  sometimes  connected  with  each  other.    In  Mur- 
MuR,  Mur-Muro,    (Lat.)    Mor-Muro,     (Mopfivpa),)    we    have   the 
Element    doubled,     as    in    Bor-Bor-05,     Bor-Bor-uzo,     (Bopfiopo^, 
Coenum,  BoplBopv^to).    To  the  Element  MR  belong,  we  see,  those  im- 
portant terms  MoRior>  which  literally  means  To  be  reduced  to  Mire, 
MoRtalis,  MoRtal,  &c.     This  Elementary  form  will  shew  us,  how 
tVdtcr  may  be  derived   from  the  Earthy  &c. — The  Latin  Mare  is 
attached  to  the  idea  of  the  place  full  of  Mire,  as  we  plainly  see  in  the 
parallel  English  term  Mear  Mere  (Sax.),  ''  A  Mere,  Palus,  Lacus,*' 
as  Lye  explains  the  Saxon  word. — I  scarcely  can  recollect  any  term, 
which  shews  us  more  fully  the  humble  source,  from  which  Languages 
are  derived,  and  the  union  of  Languages,  than  a  word,  which  now 
passes  before    my  view.  —  The  term    MAROARixe^,    {yiapyapiTti^y) 
Margarita,)  the  Pearl,  is  supposed  to  be  of  Greek  origin,  and  perhaps 
flie  frequency  of  the  word  in  modern  Languages  may  be  attributed  to 
this  source.     In  French  and  in  English  it  is  the  name  of  a  woman, 
and  in  the  former  Language  it  means  a  Daisy.     Yet  this   word  is  a 
Saxon  compound,  and  signifies  nothing  but  Mear-Grit,  the  Grit — 
Grout  or  Dirt  of  the  Mear  or  Sea,   *'  The  Pearl  in  the  foul  Oyster.'* 
In  Lye  a  term,  in  the  same  column  with  Mere  is   "Mere-Gto/, 
Margarita."    Through  the  whole  compass  of  Language  MR  signifies, 
what  is  Great,  lllustnous,  &c.  and  hence  we  have  Homer,  Maro, 
Emir,  Impero,  Emperor,  our  surname  Moore,  &c.,  which  signified 
originally  the  Raised  or  Abundant  Heap  of  Mire.     In  our  compa* 
rative  More,  which  will  remind  us  of  the  Greek  MuRio^,  (Mi/^ios,)  we 
see  more  strongly  the  idea  of  Abundance,  as  it  might  be  of  a  confused 
heap  of  Mire.     Hence  the  German  Scholars  will  understand,  why 
Mar    signifies,  according  to  Wachter,  "  Princeps,  Dominus,  &c.  et 
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"Mollis;"  i.e.  the  soft  Mire— StufF.  The  term  Great,  with  its 
parallel  term  Gross,  belongs  to  Grit,  Grout,  &c.,  for  the  same  reason- 
I  have  opened  a  world  of  secrets  indeed  to  the  mind  of  the  Reader, 
when  I  have  informed  him,  that  wherever  he  sees  an  MR,  he  finds 
nothing  but  the  Fundamental  idea  of  Mire. 

A  very  important  race  of  words  is  supplied  hy  that  Element^ 
where  the  '^R  is  preceded  by  the  Class  C,  D,  &c.,  and  succeeded  by  its 
ordinary  attendants,  as  explained  in  a  former  page.  This  Element 
we  may  represent  by  C,  D,  &c.|R}c,  &c.  b,  &c.  l,  n.  We  shall 
instantly  recollect,  as  belonging  to  this  Element  the  Latin  Terra, 
with  its  parallels  produced  by  Lhuyd,  Tir,  Daiar,  Dor,  &c.  I  dare 
not  venture  to  entangle  myself  in  this  great  Race  of  words  ;  yet  we 
shall  readily  call  to  memory  the  following  terms,  Tero,  (Lat.)  Teiro, 
Truo,  {Teipu),  Tputa,  Tero,)  Tire,  IsTir,  Tar-Tar,  TAR-TAR-e^,  Dir/, 
TlRegs,  (Eng.)  Trux,  (Tpv^,)  Stercus,  SoRdes,  (Lat.)  Druw,  DRog, 
TRaho,  TRcad,  TROt,  TRdck,  Trocc,  &c.  &c.  Gore,  Core,  GROund, 
(Eng.)  Skor,  (T.Kuip,  Stercus,)  ScoRm,  (Lat.)  CRiior,  (Lat.)  Gru, 
(Tpv,  Quicquid  minimum  est,  Sordes,  &c.)  Saroo,  Korco,  {^apow, 
Kopetoy  Verro,)  SARRto,  SARculum,  (Lat.)  Sore,  Score,  Scar,  GriV, 
GROut,  GRatCy  ScRatch,  GRaze,  CRates,  (Lat.)  To  Carc?  wool,  &c. 
ScRuta,  ScRutor;  and  the  terms  for  Noise,  Cr^,  Jarr,  JARgon,  CROck^ 
CRoak,  CRcak,  GRate,  SuRick,  ScRiefch,  Geruo,  Kerusso,  {rtjpvw, 
Sono,  Kfipva-aw,  Praeconio  promulgo,)  Garrio,  QuERor,  CoRwtr, 
CoRViis,  KoRor,  (Kopa^,)  KrIzo,  (Kpi^io,)  Truzo,  Trizo,  {Tpv^to, 
Tpi^o),)  STRideo,  &c.  &c.  If  we  should  consider  the  R,  as  supplying 
the  original  Elementary  character,  from  which  these  various  forms 
are  derived,  the  whole  might  be  represented  by  C,  &c.  B,  &;c.|R]c, 
&c.   B,  &c.  L,  N,  &c. 

When  the  letters  of  the  Class  G,  D,  &c.  are  joined  with  each  other, 
we  have  the  form  C,  D,  &c.|C,  D,  &c.  The  Latin  Caco  with  its 
parallels  under  such  various  forms,  as  Chezo,  (Xe^w,)  the  Gentian 
ScHiEssew,  &c.  &c.  will  shew  us,  how  the  idea  of  Filth  and  Dirt 
belongs  to  this  Element.  Hence  we  have  the  Greek  Kako5,  (Ka/co9, 
Malus) ;  and  hence  likewise,  remote  as  they  may  seem,  the  English 
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Ca^e^  Cook  and  Cqouq,  &c.   Coguer^  §^l>??*v    T^^j  Er^lish  Cut  ^ 

with  the  terms  of  Dispers^^ — Agitafipri^  ^c.  h^cia^  (La.t.)  Shj^pt-t 
Shoot— -SHATTf^t^-ScATTJf 91,  ^a  a^^  tt^eir  pair^lel^  SE90,  S^ip^^ 
Sm?o,  S^oo,  S«:<;t«o,  S|OEpa^  (^l^cifw,^  Sicift^o,  S^aoj,  S/^^i^^  Soar^co^ 
?ic^S<Wj  Dissipoj  ^.)  wiU  lead  us  through  a  wi|de  inhere  ip.  discoy^T 
^Qg  the  sense  of  ibjs  raice  of  wpi'ds^  whJLch  \^lpng  to  the  action  o^  tht 
Skxi,  &c.  the  Pkiugh-shar^  id  iS(imi^  i/j&  <^e,  Ovound — the  ^^^laf 
SAUcia  yomerihus.  I  shew*  ({V  6/5.9i)  th^t  the  ^^y  ahQut  whic^  we 
havse  heard  so  fnuch,  as  pervading  all  liaogu^gea,  is  n,othing  but  the 
Ehtiow — Cut — the  SEcate  Terra;  and  that  *To  Sagj^/  thp  Yprbi 
expresses  the  action  of  CuTri^g  this  hollow  ojut — up.  In  Scotch, 
Seuch  is  a  Furrow,  a  Small  Ditch ;  and  Seuch,  as  a  verb,  means  tq 
Cut  or  divide.  In  Spanish,  SAca?'  means  "  To  Clear,  To  Fre^,  Tfo 
*^  pull  or  draw  <w/f,"  which  is  the  sense  of  our  word  Suck,  and 
SACHar,  is  "  To  turn  the  Ground  with  a  hoe  or  dibble,"  where  we 
have  the  true  idea  : — Saco  is  a  "  Sack,  or  bag  for  carrying  or  trans- 
**  porting  any  thing,"  and  ''Pillage,  Plunder." — Under  the  form 
TG,  i)G,  &c.   we  have  Dig,  Dust,  Dii^^  DucOi  (^^t.)  Ducer^ 
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*  It  18  marvellous  to  observe,  how  adroit  boys  are  in  perceiving  fes^^anp^,  which 
are  only  tq  be  discovered  by  those  of  a  ripei:  age  by  a  great  efibrt  of  the  understanding.  If 
tl^e  Instructors  of  our  Touth  would  introduce  to  tne  knowledge  of  dieir  scholars  the 
Elementary  doctrine  here  unfolded,  they  would  be  amply  rewarded  in  the  instructions, 
which  they  in  dieir  turn  would  receive  from  their  scholars  on  this  subject.  The  mind  of 
a  boy,  not  sophisticated  by  much  or  injudipious  instruction,  ^s  precisely  in  the  same  state, 
as  t}iaf  of  t}ie  inventors  of  Language ;  and  so  convinced  am  I  of  the  superior  sagacity  of 
this  order  qf  enquirers  not  niarred  by  age,  or  learning,  as  it  is  called,  oi  a  subject  of 
diis  kind,  that  I  should  most  willingly  apply  to  such  an  oracle,  whenever  any  di^cult  or 
doubtful  point  passed  before  my  view.  Though  I  was  aly^ays  well  awarei  that  Ca^e 
ifa$  derived  from  the  idea  of  Dirt^  as  in  the  phrase,  ^It  is  aU  in  a  Caked  stifte — 
"  A  Cap  E  of  D^irt ; "  yet  I  once,  for  tl>e  purpose  of  curiosity,  told  a  boy,  not  nine  years 
of  age,  whom  I  had  before  a  little  exercised  in  the  doctrine  of  Elementary  Language,  thai: 
Cake  belonged  to  the  idea  of  Dirty  and  desired  him  to  discover  the  reason,  wheii  he  almost 
instantly  replied,  '  Because  it  is  all  of  a  Lump!  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  bje  belieyed,  ex- 
cept by  those,  who  have  made  the  experiment,  how  much  t^s  (ioctrine  c|f  Elemei^tarv 
Speech  assists  the  mind  and  memory  of  the  learner  p  catching  and  retaining  the  senses 
of  Words,  which  belong  to  an  unknown  Language. 
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Fossam^  To  make  a  Dike;  Dieere,  Proferre  Sermonem,  To  dravr 
forth  words ;  Teicho^,  (Teixo^,)  the  Ditch,  To  Dight  ot  Dress  Land  ; 
Teucho,  {Tevxo,  Earo,)  DiKella,  {AiK€\\a,  Ligo,)  the  instrument  of 
DiOGiT^,  &c.  ThjLO,{AiKa),  Jacio>)  To  Digo,  or  Dash  out— about,  &c. ;. 
the  German  terms  ZEvaen,  or  TSEXJoen,  To  beget,  Ziehen,  or  ZdEohen^ 
•*  To  draw,  pull  or  Tug>'*  which  mean.  To  Dig,  or  Draw  out,t 
proDvcere,  will  shew  us,  how  the  words  under  the  forms  SG,  DG^ 
l)ecome  united.  Under  the  Dental  sound  Ta,  Da,  Tad,  Dad,  &c.  wc 
have  the  various  terms^  for  Father  and  Mother y  which  pervade  so  many 
Languages,  (p.  47Q  and  838,)  I  shaU  leave  the  Theorists  to  decide^ 
whether  the  Element  DD,  TD,  &c.  was  derived  from  this  source.  I 
can  only  observe,  that  the  Element  does  not  become  efficient  for 
tHe  purposes  of  Language,  till  it  has  been  referred  to  actions,  which 
dignify  *  To  Dig  up,  or  about  the  Dust,  &c.' — the  Teut — ^Deut,  (the 
Terra,)  (Wachter  sub  vocibus,)  the  Tethii^,  {Tndv^,  n  yti,)  tD^O  TIT, 
''  Mire,  Mud,  Clay,'*  &c. 

The  Class  C,  D,  &c;  with  the  Labials  m,  b,  &c.  succeeded  some- 
times by  the  organical  addition  of  the  n  or  l,  as.  C,  D,  &c.  |  m,  b^  &c.  V^ 
n  I,  forms  another  important  Elementary  Character.  The  Reader  per-^ 
haps  would  in  some  cases  best  understand  the  mode,  in  which  words^ 
beginning  with  difierent  Letters  of  the  Class  C,  D,  &c.  pass  into^ 
each  other,  if  I  should  consider  the  first  Letter  of  the  Radical  as. 

expressed  by  different  Letters  of  this  Class,  as  TSCA,  DSCA,  &c,  and- 
thus  the  Elementary  Character  would.be  represented  by  TSCA,  &c|  u^ 
B,  &c.  ]  N,  L.  This  process  has  been  explained  in  a  former  part  of 
the  present  Dissertation  (22,  23.)---To  this  Radical  bebng  Caubus^ 

Chamai,  (Ka/xai,.  Humi,)  the  Persian  Zemi,  Zemin,  (t^j  {J^j) 
aDAM,  (Heb.)  Red  Earth,  the  Sclavonic  terms  SuMMe^,  Zem/,  (Russ.)^ 
CA  ThaMohs,  X^/Lia\os,  Humilis, — Kube,  (Ki/jSi;,)  CrBcle,  DAwdon,, 
(Aaire^v,  Solum,)  Stamp,  Step,  Jump,  Steibo,  (Srci/Sb,  Calco,)  Tupto, 
(TvTTTa,)  ^e-TuMMAi,  (t6  rvfifiai,)  Dovfos,  (Aoi/7rov,)«DAB,  Daub,. 
Dub,  Tap,  Thump,  Thumb,  (Eng.)  TYUpanum,  Tabout,  &c. — We 
see  in  Campm*,  how  the  form  CM  passes  into  CP.  I  have  consi- 
dered in  a  former  work,  the  force  of  the  Element  CP,  &c.,  ia 
which  I  have  shewn^  that  a  great  Race  of  words  exists  under  this 
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The  combination  of  the  €lass,  C,  D,  &c.  with  N,  followed  some- 
times by  the  Letters  of  the  same  Class>  with  l  sometimes  appearing  ai 
the  la^  Condohanty  constitutes  another  Elementary  Character,  as  C, 
-J>,  &c.']  K-]  c,  D,  &c,  L.  Among  the  Words  of  this  Element  we  shall 
riiark  the  following,  TJioN,  (Xdwv,  Terra,  &c.)  Konw,  (Kow«,  PuIvib,) 
XoiNO^,  (Koipo^,)  &c.  CoENtim,  CiKw,  SiNTina,  SaJjd,  Stone,  Shamdfes, 
Ciiiv^s,  Siisftc,  &c.  &c.  County,  CotJN/ry,  Town,  the  DN,  &c.  in 
the  nameis  of  places,  so  universally  prevailing,  as  X/dw-DoN,  &c.  whiiik 
Element  is  particularly  visible  and  ilistihct  in  the  Chinese  Language, 
fe  TiE^,  a  Field,  *CAN-T6i?,  (vv^hich  is  precisely  the  siamiB  (iombinatioh 
as  the  FrtinchCliNTbN)  Pe-XiN,  iVein-KiN,  &c.— Stan,  (Pers,)  ^iridih 
SfAisr,  "^c.  &c.  through  the  whole  compass  of  Language; — TnOH, 
^(Germ.)  3/fee/,  Clay,  Titnch,  "  Litura  e  cialce,  gypso,  &c,'*  t^ 
Wachter  explains  it;  who  in  another  article  has  Tunch,  TimiCA> 

though 
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liected  with  each  other. — I  did  nfot  however  venture  to  hope,  that  I  should  ever  be 
enabled  to  form  such  a  System  as  the  pr^ent,  which  1  have  akeady  ^tended  so  far  ^stnd 
'so  wide,  and  which  affords,  as  I  trust,  such  unequivocal  testimonies  of  its  efficiency 
and  its  extent. — ^I  certainly  did  not  imagine,  that  I  should  ever  be  enabled  at  once  to 
assume  this  Universal — Fundamental  idea,  this  secret  master-spring  of  the  whole, 
zsibejlrst  ptifitiple  in  my  System,  to  tiiuch  I  could  readily  refer  all  the  other  parts  in 
the  machinery  of 'Langiiige. 

Though  in  my  former  Work  the  words  are  in  general  justly  arranged  in '  the  dtfe 

order  ;as  belongmg  toeach  other ;  yet  I  have  sometimes  mistaken  the  idea,  from  which  dfcy 

^afe  more  immediately  derived.    I  hive  stipposed,  that  Ae  Hand  is  an  Hgent  ^f  eOttfe 

*  power  in  the  fortnition  of  words,  which  longer  ^xpetience  induces- me  to  consider^as  ill 

'founded.    There  is  another  nnsconception  likeH^se,  appearing  in  this  Work,  W&ieh  it 

'becomes  me  to  acknowledge,  and  to  c6rtect.    I  'have  supposed,  that  iii  many  wiGfi^, 

beginhmg  Vith  SP,  as  Spetd^  flie  SP  is  the  Elementitypart;  which  is  tiofso.    The  S  ■  is 

'  gbntefafly  an  otgimcal  addition  torflie  P,  arising  sometimes  from  a  notion  of  Dispersim' 

A^fiatum^  &c.  connected  with  this  sotiiid,  and  the'i^D  is  the  Radical. — The  keader  will 

at  once  see,  that  the  mode,  in  which  the  arrangenielnts  of  the  p^dediiig  Vohime  \rere 

'  niade,  however  just  and  precise  they  ftiay ' haveheen,  •tfttder  oile  point  of  view,  is  totidly 

incbtiipatible  Wifli  the  form,  which  the*W6ft  has  'now  ^di^umed,  and  accofding  to  which 

4t  will'te  cohtitiued.^^r  have  'therefore  thought  it  ttbfet  ekjiedieht^fo  tbnsider  the  fbnn^r 

^libbk'Jrs  zifyeaMn  bhly  of  the  Eleili^tary  dotfttlhe,  arid  the  present*  VoluMes^r^lJie  icem- 

^Ufbciebijk^f  a^dirk  itar  Bahgtt«ge8,^in'^^di^im'the'^']^r^^  ^11  beiaftiMgied  '&cemliqg 

KcrlEie  same  System. 
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quoted  by  Wachter,  the  word  is  brought  to  its  humble  and  original 
station,  the  Ground ;  *'  Besmon  gacherit  enti  gaScHONi/,  Scopis  mun* 
^*  datum  et  Purgatum/*  I  have  shewn  (page  28,)  that  Sol  belongs 
to  CLear,  Chean,  CLartis,  &c.,  and  that  these  words  are  derived  from 
the  idea  of  C-Lcaning  off  the  Clay  or  Dirt.  Thus,  then,  Son  is  an 
object  of  the  same  Kin — Kind,  or  Matter  with  another ;  and  the  Sun 
is  the  Snimng  —  Clear — ^Fair  object,  from  which  Matter  or  Foul 
Matter  is  removed.  Thus  it  is,  be  assured,  my  good  Reader  !  that 
Languages  have  been  formed.  • 

When  the  Labials  precede  the  Class  C,  D,  &c.  with  l  sometimes 
following,  we  have  the  Elementary  Characters  M}C,  D,  &c.  l,  B, 
&C.JC,  D,  &c.  L.  Though  the  words  in  these  Classes  perpetually  con- 
nect themselves  with  ^ach  other,  yet  I  shall  consider  that  Elementary 
Character,  in  which  M  is  the  first  letter,  separately  from  that,  in 
which  the  other  Labials  are  the  first  Radical  Consonants.  I  shall  do 
this,  not  only  because  the  Words  in  both  Classes  are  too  abundant 
to  be  considered  together,  but  because  the  M  seems  to  be  somewhat 
distinguished  from  the  other  Labials,  as  I  have  before  observed,  (p.  18.) 
I  shall  open  a  great  world  of  secrets  indeed  to  the  view  of  him,  who 
ardently  enquires  into  the  mysteries  of  Language,  when  I  inform 
him,  that  all  the  ideas  annexed  to  the  Elementary  Character  MD,  &c. 
will  be  found  in  our  term  MUD.  W^  shall  in  a  moment  call  to 
miiM  such  words,  which  directly  associate  themselves  with  MUD,  Sec., 
as  Muck,  To  Mute,  Mist,  Matter,  MATe/ta,  Macus,  (Lat.)  Mix, 
Misceo,  MiGwwo,  {Miywfo,)  Moist,  MADeo,  MuDao,  (Mi/Saw,)  Massa, 
Mass,  Mash,  Mxcerate,  MxcerOj  Masso,  (MaoYrw,  Pinso,  subigo,)  &c. 
These  words  will  almost  lead  us  through  the  different  ideas  annexed 
to  the  whole  Element.  The  universality  of  the  term  Mud  will  be 
'Understood,  when  we  remember  the  name  of  ^Egypt,  Mis-iZam  or 
MAsar,  which  we  shall  own  to  be  justly  called  the  Land  of  Mud  ;  and 
recollect  moreover,  that  Sanconiathon  has  made  the  first  principle  of 
all  things  to  be  Mot,  which  some,  as  he  tells  us,  consider  to  be  Mud. 
Bochart  explains  the  doctrine  thus:  "In  ipso  opens  exordio  legas 
*^*  statim  initio  rerum  fliisse  irvonv  aepo^  ^(xpcoSov^j  tenebrosi  aeris  spi- 
**  ritum,  quem  appellat  Xao9  ^pefiwde^. — ^Sequitur  ex  conversione 
^*  spiritus  cum  Chao  emersisse  Mwr,  Mot  ;   id  est^  Limum  aut  a^uosc^ 

**  mtxtionU 
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'*  bis  epithets  is  Amita.  The  F9  of  China  was  the  son  ofMo^ya,  and 
'*  one  of  his  epithets  is  Owi-a-/a ;  aiid  in  Japan^  whose  natives  are  of 
**  Chinese  origin,  the  same  god  Fb  is  worshipped  under  the  name  of 
**  Amida.  I  could  neither  collect  from  any  of  the  Chinese  what  the 
**  literal  meaning  was  of  Om-e^to,  nor  could  I  decypher  the  eharac- 
*^  ters  under  which  it  was  written/*  &c.  (p.  468.)  The  same  writer 
obsenres  in  another  place,  that  the  priests  of  Fb  or  Budha,  ^*  live  in  a 
''  state^  of  celibacy  in  large  convents  or  temples,  which  the  Chinese  call 
'*  Poo-fa-la,  evidently  derived  from  BuDHA-Lo^a^  or  habitation  of 
*'  BuDHA,  this  name  being  adopted  by  the  Tartars,  which  the  Chinese 
*'  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  following  as  nearly  as  their  oigans 
*'  of  speech  would  permit/'  (p.  46q.)  The  Budha  or  Pota  La  or 
Laya  is  literally  the  Layer  of  Budha — the  place  where  BfI^ha 
Lies  or  Lays,  or  is  situated.  The  Chinese  in  most  cases  and  the 
Hindoos  in  this  case,  have  done  precisely  with  the  Element  LG,  to 
Lie,  Lecgan,  (Sax.)  Legen,  (Germ.)  as  the  English  have  done  in  the 
present  instance,  who  in  their  pronunciation  have  lost  the  last  Letter  of 
the  Radical ;  and  if  the  English  had  always  done  the  same,  their  Lui- 
guage  would  have  been  as  inefficient  and  unfurnished  as  the  Chinescf, 
which  is  probably  the  most  vile  and  abortive  attempt  at  Human 
Speech,  now  extant  imder  the  Sun,  especially  in  its  n>ore  cultivated 
state^  accompanied  by  the  profound  artifices  of  their  profound  and 
learned  Illiterati.  The  sound  of  the  second  Radical  in  this  word  is 
however  preserved  in  other  Nations,  as  among  the  Teutonic  tribes, 
the  Latins  and  Greeks,  Lego,  To  gather  Legoo,  {Teyw,  Lego,  CoUigo; 
Aeyofuzi,  Cubo,  jacco,)  which  both  mean.  To  Lay  together,  or, 
coZLect,  and  in  Greek  the  term  signifies  moreover  ^T©  Lie  down,* 
as  in  its  kindred  Lec^,  (Aexo^,)  and  the  Latin  Lectub,  the  place 
of  Lying  down,  the  Layer,  Litter » &c. 

The  name  of  Amadi^  belongs  to  the  Saint  or  the  Deity  Amiba  ; 
and  I  suspect,  that  the  Tale  conveyed  originally  a  Mythologicd  mean- 
ing, as  it  has  happened  in  various  other  cases,  as  in  the  story  of  Sir 
Tristrem,  &c.  &c.  It  is  acknowledged  in  the  History,  that  AifAiMt 
was  a  sacred  name.  '<  Darioleta  took  ink  and  parchment,  and  wroti( 
^  upon  it,  this  is  Amadis,  son  of  a  King.     It  was  the  name  of  her 
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the  form  M  D.  It  refers  to  the  Ground  in  general,  but  chiefly  to  the 
Soft — Plastic^  Lumpy— or  swelling  appearance  of  Mud  or  objects  of 
that  kind, — to  the  Low,  Muddy  Spot — to  Mud  in  agitation  by  Treading 
on  it — by  Splashing,  or  reducing  to  Mud,  Dirt,  &c.  so  as  to  disperse  ■ 
Dissipate — Destroy,  as  an  action  of  Violence.  We  may  obtain  a 
sufficient  idea  of  the  sense  annexed  to  the  Element  by  the  fbllowing 
terms.  Pudge,  Hoi/ge^PoDGE,  Boo,  Puddle,  Botch,  Batch,  Fastb^ 
Pudding,  Fat,  Pottage,  Pachus,  (ITax^s,)  Puth^,  Both^  sPhodrmi 
(Lipolpo^y  &c.  &c. — Potter,  FiquIus,  Tioura,  Facm),  P6i«),  {Tloieoj) 
quasi  Pojeo,  Faskwu,  ^EXTure,  Vas,  Vess^/,  &c.-r-PoT,  PrrcHer, 
Basoti,  BoTTfe,  &c.  Pats,  (Fr.)  ^EAsant,  &c.  Boden,  Bottom,  Pedouk 
(IleSor,)  Fossa,  (Lat.)  aBrs^,  Buth(w,  (Bv6o^,)  Pit,  Ba&e,  Vasso/,^  Bkp^ 
&c.  Pkjor,  pESsimt^,  (Lat.)>  &c. — Pat,  Pit=Pat,  Pass,  Pad>  Vaini^ 
Badi^o,  (BoSi^m,)  Baino  ^uasi  Baj;io,  (Baii/oi,)  PATeo,  {tlare^yXMco^^ 
Foot,  Pous,  Pod-w,  {Uo^,  troSos,)  &c.  &c«  Pato^o,  {IlaTaa'&m,  Qtiok 
strepitu  palpito,  ferio)  Pitulo^,  (IIiti/Xo?,  Strepitus,  qualis  praesOTtttt 
aquas  remo  percussae,)  Paddle,  &c.  Pash,  (^'  Death  all*  tb  Hiat 
Pashed/*)  Posh,  Push,  and  Beat — -(To  Beat  the  Ground)  BATrre, 
(Fr.),  &c.  &c.— The  Reader  will  in  general  find: little  diffitdty  wilh 
the  words  under  the  Element  BD,  &c.  when  these  teiias  shall'  have 
been  diligently  con«fidcred. 

I  shall  now  examine  the  Labials,  when  they  exhibit  tfaeml^lyei  M 
the  Elementary  Characters>  eUher  alone,  with  or  without  jthfe  bre^^^og 
before  the  ^M,  ^B,  &c.  or  combined*  with  a  Vowel  breathing  betwoeii 
them,  with  i.  or  n,  sometimes  as  the  last  Consonant.  :  This  Element 
may  be  represented  by  '^M,  aB,  &c.}  l,  n,  or  M} ,  M,  B,}  i^,  Nj  &c..  It 
has  afforded  the  name  for  Father,  and  Mother,  Man—  Woman,  &,c. 
Being,  &c.  through  a  great  variety  of  Languages,  Pa>  Ma^^Pa^a^ 
Mama,  &c.  &c.,  and  has  been  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
Infantine  Sounds,  made  by  the  Lips  of  Infants,  Ma  —  Ma,  &c* 
(See  page  278,  &c*)  It  is  supposed  moreover  to  have  formed  much 
of  the  materials  of  Human  Speech. — I  have  no  objection  at  all  to  this 
hypothesis,  when  considered  after  a  certain  manner,  and  to  a  certain 
extent ;  as  I  think,  that  I  perceive  terms,  under  these  sounds,  which 
may  seem  directly  to  conduct  us  to  such  an  origin.  The  extent  how-* 
ever,  to  which  this  influence  proceeds  it  is  difficult  or  rather  impossible 

to 
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Earth.  We  see^  how  ^^UMi  appears  to  connect  itself  with  ch-^Auai, 
and  Ammm,  {Ajuyno?,)  <rith  ps-^Ajinsas,  ('fraju/xoj.  Arena,)  and  this 
might  lead  us  to  enquire,  whether  the  Element  s|  M  was  not  derived 
from  the  simpler  form  ^M.  On  this  point  I  caa supply  no  opinion; 
and  I  have  only  to  observe,  that  the  Element  S^M  exhibits  aRace  of 
words,  very  <Ufierent  to  that,  which  appears  under  the  form  '^M. ' 

The  form  N^M,  B,  &c.  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to.  dif- 
ferent Elementary  Characters,  as  to  '^Nand  to  ^M,  by  attraction  of  the 
organical  m,  as  a  postfix,  N}  m,  or  of  the  organical  n  as  a  prefix,  n}M, 
The  N}m  is  often  connected  with  the  form  kN^iA,  or  KN}m,  p,  as 
Nepiw,  (NiyTTio?,)  with  kNAve,  or  ^Nab^,  (Germ.)  a  Boy.  It  some- 
times likewise  happens,  that  NM  is  connected  with  the  form  D|3„ 
as  we  must  remember,  that  the  Welsh  in  some  cases  use  N  for  D,  as 
ei  DhtaOf  his  God ;  fy  Nuw,  my  God  ;.  and  thus  we  see,  how  Numoi 
may  be  another  form  of  Diyus  and  Divinw,  Nimbi/^  of  DiYuin,  &c. 
This  Element  is  of  too  complicated  a  nature  to  admit  of  a  brief  ex- 
planation. It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  form  N}C,  &c.  with 
a  vowel  breathing  between  the  two  Consonants,  and  not  appearing 
before  the  iV,  belongs  to  "^NC  and  KN}c,  or  ArNjc,  &c. 

The  Elementary  form  with  the  Labials  before  the  N,  as  M,  B, 
&C.1N,  may  be  considered  as  frequently  connected  with,  the  form  , 
M,  B,  &c.]C,  &c.,  though  it  constitutes  a  separate  Element  The 
connection  of  these  forms  familiarly  appears,  as  in  Finoo^  Fixi, 
VicTUS,  Pango,  pePiGi,  Pactmiw,  &c.  The  sense  of  the  Element 
vfiW  be  seen  in  such  words  which  denote  the  Muddy  spot,  or  some- 
thing belonging  to  the  Muddy,  Watery  spot,  as  Fanqo,  (Ital.)  Mire, 
Pirt,  Pond,  Fen,  (Eng.)  Fundwj  the  Bottom,  &c.  The  Hindo6 
and  Gipsey  Paune,  Water,  Fons,  Pons,  (Lat.)  the  Rising-up  Heap  of 
Mild  or  Dirt,  as  Bank,  &c.  serving  for  a  Mound,  BouNoa/y,  Fence, 
FiNWy  &c.  We  see,  that  Mundzw,  the  World,  is  nothing  but  the 
Mound  ;  and  hence  we  have  the  Latin  Mons,  M^Nea,  the  Eastern 
MiNNare/*,  the  Celtic  terms  for  the  Rising  Hill,  the  Top,  &c.  Pen, 
&c.  B0UN05,  (Boi/i/os,  collis,  tumulus,  clivus,  acervus,)  Bun,&c.  (Eng.) 
MuNoe^,  Clean,  is  derived  from  the  action  of  clearing  out  tlie  Dirt, 
by  which  the  Mundzw  or  Mound  is  made,  ab  cMvuDando,  Fossam, 

Mxmoendo, 
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MvNGendo/eMu^Gendo,  &c.  The  Element  is  ^applied  to  signi^fr  the 
Soft,  tender  form  of  Infants^  Children^  &c. ;  and  hence  the  very  word 
ihFans,  inFANT,.  the  Eastern  Ben  in  BfiNr/amm,  &c.  &c. ;  and  hence 
we  have  the  Celtic  Bean,  the  .Woman-  In  the  Eastern  Languages^ 
the  names  for  Son^  &c.  nan  BNH,  is  connected  with  that  of  Building, 
or  BANKiiag^  up  ;  iand  we  see  likewise  the  idea  of  "The  form,  pattern, 
*•  model,"  in  which  we  are  brought  to  the  original  sense  of  Plastic 
materials.  Hence  under  MN  we  have  such  terms  as  Mens^  Mind^ 
Meanings  Mien,  Mentio,  (Mi/i/i/a),)  &c.  &c.  In  the  adjective  Mea;?  we 
have  the  vile  Dirt,  and  in  the  verb  Mean  and  substantive  Mien,  we 
have  its  plastic  form*  In  Welsh,  MENiei  is  '.^To.  make  skn.impressiqff, 
**  to  imprint f  to  work  upon,  to  effect,**  aijdJVlENW  is,  "Jn^eUect, 
*^  MiKD  or  Sout-,*'  as  Mr* Owen  explains,. these  wor<^,  who^efersius 
to  Man,  signifying,  among  other  things,  ^f  A  Spot  or  Mark/*  th^  ^-i 
jacent  words  to  which  are  Man^  /'  Sipall^  litde,^  pet^  fine ;  Manoc^, 
^'  a  MasSf  hump/\  from  whence  we  shall  understand,  that  MiNt^^, 
MiNii/utf,  Miixuos,  (Mii/i/09,  Parvus,)  MiNZf/e,  &c.  &c.  relate  only  to 
little  pieces  of  Dirt.  We  may  have  seen  perhaps  with  eyes  of  joy  the 
liquor  Mantlino  in  the  goblet ;  yet  we  were  little  aware,  I  imagine, 
from  what  a  lowly,  or  gather  nrom  what  a  foul  spot  this  joyous  terra  * 
has  been  derived.  We  shall  however  instantly. acknowledge  its  hum* 
ble  origin,  when  we  cast  our  eyes  on  "The  green  Mantle  of  the 
*'  standing  Pool,'*  and  remember,  that  "  There  are  a  sort  of  men, 
•'  whose  visages  do  cream  and  Mantle  like  a  standing  Pond.'*  {Lear, 
Othello.) 

I  have  already  unfolded  the  important  Elementary  form  GV|L|c, 
,&c.  B,  &c.  L,  N,  and  shewn,  how  it  resolves  itself  into  the  parts  C 

&C.]L}  C,  &C.  B,  &C.    L,  N,    B,  &C.]L|c,  &C.    B,  &C.    L,  N,  (p.  26,  27.) 

Among  the  words  relating  to  Dirt,  under  the  form  C,  &c.}L}c,  &c, 
B,  &c.  L,  N,  &c.  we  have  seen  the  terms  Clay,  Clod,  Chalk,  Slate, 
SiL£X>  Chalix,  (XaXt^,)  Calx,  Sludge,  Slush,  Slime,  Limus,  Lime, 
Lump,  Clamp,  Globe,  Glebe,  Slop,  Slip,  Slide,  Slither^  Glide, 
&c.  I  have  shewn,  how  all  the  forms,  in  which  L  appears,  may  di- 
rectly, pass  into  each  other.     Still  however,  the  forms,  in  which  the 

C,  &c. 
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Cy  &c.  appears  before  the  L,  and  the  Labials  B,  &c.  appears  before  it, 
wiH  be  treated  separately,  and  even  the  various  parts  of  each  form 
will  be  examined  in  difierent  divisions  of  my  Work,  as  Sohum,  Soil, 
&c.    Telli/^,  Till,  Toil,  Tool,  Tollo,  <Lat.)  &c. 

I  shall  consider  the  Labial  form  M|LJ&c.  as  more  peculiarly 
distinct  from  the  other  Labial  forms,  according  to  the  observations, 
which  I  have  before  made  on  the  property  of  the  Labial  M,  (p.18.) 
Under  ML  we  at  once  remember  Mould,  Mullock,  &c.,  and  we  sec 
in  Mould,  Form,  Shape,  how  that  idea  is  attached  to  the  Plastic  ma- 
terials of  the  Earth.     We  shall  see  under  this  Element  ML,  Raoes  of 
words,    denoting  what  is  Soft — Sweet,  &c.,  and  likewise  actions  tif 
great  violence  and  power,  as  -signifying  *  To  reduce  in  a  Moxjvd  state 
-=^Iti  ptflverem  ftedigere — Subigbre/     Hence  we  have  Mel,  Mbli, 
(Mc\i,^  Mollw,  Mild,  Mkimsso,  Meiliato,  (MaXaara-w,  Mollio,  placo, 
MeiKicrcna,  Demulceo,)  MuLceo,  Pc/Z-Mell,  Mawl,  Mill,  Mola> 
uMalo^,  aMALDttwo,  (AjLia\o9,  Mollis,   AfiaXSwco,  Comimpo,  ut  MoHe, 
Demolior,  everto,  solo  aequo,)  the  Eastern  name  for  a  King,  Mai^sk, 
from  whence  MotoCH  is  d^ved  ;-»--ife-MoLtor,  deMoiAsh,  MoiAir^ 
To  Moil  and  Toil,  "  Dum  'ctiltores  agri  altius  Moliantur  Temrm, 
**^  Plough  it  deeper,**  says  R.  Ainsworth.     Under  the  Elem^t  B, 
&c.}L}&c.  I  have  already  produced,  (p. -60,)  some  examples,  as  Bolw, 
Bexm,  Ballo,  (BcoXos,  Gleba,  Ager,  Massa,  Bolus,    Bi|\ov,  Limen 
domus  vei  templi,  quod  calcatur,  BaWw,  Jacio,)  where  we  liave  the 
Dirt  and  its  Agitation,  Balk,  the  Furrow ;    Telos,  (EfiyXa?,  Lhntis,) 
P0L6O,  (rioXeco,  Aro,)  to  Plough,  &c.  &c.  Volvo,  Volm/o,  Wal- 
low, &c.  with  the  metaphorical  application  of  these  terms,  as  in 
BovLeuomah  {BovXevofxdi,  Cdnsilia  Agito,)  'To  rcVoLVE  a  thing  in 
the  mind/     I  dare  not  venture  to  entangle  myself  in  the  consideration 
of  these  Elementary  characters,  so  abundant  in  terms  and  ideas ;  yet 
the  most  superlScial  glance  over  Languages  will  directly  shew  us, 
how  words  are  connected  with  this  source.     We  shall  immediately 
call  to  mind  the  terms  of  Violence,  Agttatioti,  &c.,  which  belong  to 
the  idea  of  PLOuo^wg   or  Stirring  up  the  Pelo*,  Bolo^,  (TIiiXo^, 
BiuXos,)  as  Pull,  Pluck,  Vello,  Vellico,  Viol©,  Yiohcnt,  ?ZLL-MeU, 
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Pallo,  (IlaWw,  Vibro,  Agito,)  Peel,  Pillage,  Pelt,  &c.  Hence  we 
have  the  terms  of  abundance,  as  Dirt  in  Heaps,  Pol?^,  (IloXi/^,)  Fu^ll, 
thenM ;  and  hence  the  Foul  Vile  matter,  &c. 
-  Thus  have  I.  arranged  in  the  niost  brief  and  cursory  manner  the 
.  difierent  Elementary  Characters,  and  I  baye  likewise  shewn,  whenever  ^ 
the  case  would  admit,  the  prevailing  and  predominating  ideas,  which 
those  Elements  convey.     Though  no  explanation  can  be  more  con- 

-  cise  than  this  detail  on  a  subject  of  such  vast  extent ;  it  must  not  however 
be  considered  as  superficial ;  and  brief  as  it  is,  it  may  save  perhaps  to  the 

.  enquirers  into  Lai^uage  whole  years> — I  might  venture  to. say,  even 

agea  of  misapplied  and  unsuccessful    meditation  on,  this    involved 

-and  mysterious  subject.     I  certainly  may  be  permitted  to  make  this 

-  dedaralion,  when  I  freely  unfold  the  painfWl'  operations  of  my  awn 
:•  mind iOn  the  saihe  enquiry.     When  I  now  cast  my  eyes  over  Human 

Speedi,  with'  the  result  before  me,  which  I  have  just  unfolded  to  the 
Reader ;  nothing  appears  so  plain  and  so  obvious  as  the  facts,  which 
I  have  stated ;  and  the  words  of  Language  seem  to  attach  themselves 

-  to  these  ideas,  with  the  greatest  facility  and  readiness.  Tet  I  must 
'^fibaerte  likewise,  that  years  of  ardent  and  incessant  naeditation  have 
'>iAssed  away,  before  I  was  enabled  to  form  those  results^  which  are 
•  here  stated;  brief  as  they  are  in  the  narrative,  and  easy,  as  they 

:may  appear,  in  the  discovery.  The  words,  under  an  Elementary 
Charaeter,  were  all  involved  in  obscurity  and  confusion;  until  the 
Fundamental  idea,  and  the  leading  notions  proceeding  from  it,  had 
been  ftiUy  discovered.  The  Reader  is  not  to  im^ine^  that  he  will  at 
once  perceive  in  every  word>  belongiug  to  a  certain  Element,,  some  one 
of  the  prevailing  ideas,  which  I  have  attributed  to  it;  or  that  the  dis- 
covery of  the  connection  between  the  senses  of  a  word  and  some  one 
of  these  prevailing  ideas  is,  in  all  cases,,  a  task  easy  to  be  performed.. 
He  will  not  fail  however  to  understand,  from  what  a  mighty  labour 
he  has  been  freed  in  the  course  of  his,  rese^ches.     He  has  been  sup- 

-  plied  with  the  Fundamental  ideay  to  which  bis  words  are  ultimately 
to  be  referred  ;  and  he  has  been  or  will  be  furnished  with  the  leading 
senses,  into  which  this  Fundamental  idea  resolves  itself,  under  certain 
Elements,  or  in  its  general  operation.     He  has  nothing  to  cjo  then 

but 
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but  to  study  with  diligence  the  various  senses  of  his  word^  and  to 
disdover  that  peculiar  bearing  of  meanings  under  which  it  attadbes 
itself  to  the  Fundamental  idea.  In  the  present  Volumes  the  Elements 
aR,  ^R|c,  &c.  l,  n,  and  ^C,  ^D,  &c.  are  examined.  The  other  Ele- 
mentary Characters  will  be  considered  in  future  Volumes  of  my.  Wdft, 
if  a  few  years  of  life  and  hard-earned  health  should  permit  the  Writer 
to  pursue  his  labours  With  the  same  industry  and  ardor,  .which  he  has 
hitherto  exerted  in  the  Study  bfLanguagies.  The  Elementary.  Cfaa- 
ractter  ^M,  MjC,  D,  &c~B,  &c.  |  Cy  D,  &c.— C&c^M.&c.  areakeady 
arranged  in  manuscript,  and  wait  only  for  that  persuasive  orimpertous 
calU  which  Authors  so  willingly  obey  in  the  demands  of  a  kind  and 
a  carious  Public.  The  future  Volumes  might  be.dispatched  with  man 
brevity,  according  to  tile  models  which  I  have  exhibited  in  consider- 
ing the  forms  :^R  and  ^R^m>  b,  &c.  if  I  should  discover^ .  that  die 
judgment  of  learned  and  intelligent  men  was  favourable,  to  tbat 
method.  In  the  first  opening  of  my  Work,  I  qonaideiied  it  at  once 
just  and  becoming  to  detail  the  acknowledged  parallel  terms  pro- 
duced by  the  Etymologists,  together  with  their  opinions  an  the'  sub- 
ject, that  the  Reader  might  be  fully  possessed  with  .all  the  popular 
information  on  the  question,  and  be  enabled  to  judg^  between  tlie 
performance  of  the  past,  and  the  pretensions  of  the  present.  When 
this  matter  shall  have  been  sufficiently  decided ;  the  writer  may  then 
pursue  his  own  course  according  to  his  own  plan ;  and  a  few  Volumes 
would  comprise  some  of  the  most  important  facts,  relating  to  the 
other  Elementary  characters ;  if  the  method,  to  which  I  have  alluded^ 
should  be  adopted  throughout  the  whole  Work*. 
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*  Whenever  we  turn  our  view  to  ihe7%eory  of  Language,  and  attempt  to  discuss 
those  parts  of  Human  Speech,  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  existed  before  Ljuigutge 
appeared;  we  must  not  wonder,  that  the  mind  should  be  lost  and  confounded  in  its  en- 
quiries. In  considering  the  Elementary  characters  ^M^  MR,  MD,  we  see  the  idea  of 
Soft,  Watery  substances,  Mirb — Mud  ;  and  thus  the  Theorists  might  suppose,  that  the 
Liquid  M,  as  the  Grammarians  call  it,  was  the  original  Radical  germ,  according  to  the 
phntseology  of  some  writerSf  from  wliich  these  forms  were  derived.    If  the  matter  be 

considered 
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I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  second  portion  of  the  discussion,  which 
was  proposed  to  be  unfolded  in  this  division  of  the  third  Section. 

I  shall 


considered  under  this  point  of  yiew^  these  difierent  Elementary  forms  might  be  repre* 

sented  by  ^JA,  M?  b,  c,  &c.    If  we  add  the  other  forms^  in  which  the  Labials  appear 

firsts  with  R»  c>  &c.  following,  as  B{  B,  B^  c,  &c.,  denoting  likewise  the  Soft  Substance, 
as  BoB-BoB«i>«/,  (Boedofo^  Limus  0  the  Theorist  might  say,  that  the  incipient  Germ  of  aU 
these  forms  exists  in  the  Labials  M,  B,  &c.,  and  that  the  general  representation  might  be 

^M,  ^B,  M,  B,  Scc.l  R,  c,  &c.  N.     I  haye  no  objection  to  this  Theory  i  and  I  seem  to  ob« 
sefft,  that  the  power  of  M  appears  to  predominate  in  various  words,  under  these  forms, 
as  if  die  M  should  be  considered  as  the  original  Elementary  sound,  from  which  the  others 
wer^  derived.    We  may  suppose,  if  we  please,  too,  that  the  sound  of  M  originally  be- 
longed to  the  Infantine  Language,  Ma,  Pa^  &c.,  from  which  it  was  applied  to  other 
objects,  as  the  Mibb,  &c.    If  this  should  be  the  case,  what  shall  we  do  with  M,  consi- 
dered under  the  principle  of  Onomatopoeia,  as  in  Hum,  &c.  ?  Children  form  Pa  and  Ma» 
from  the  necessity  of  the  organs,  but  men  form  Words  from  the  principle  of  OmmaUpcgiag 
if  diat  principle  be  true,  from  choice.    Shall  we  say,  then,  that  both  causes  have  operated 
in  tixe  formation  of  words,  beginning  with  the  Labials  ?    We  have  seen,  that  ^R  is  a  pre- 
dominating  Radical ;    and  such  undoubtedly  it  is.    How  shall  we  consider  then  the 
forms  MR,  BR,  in  which  we  have  introduced  two  Prevailing  Elements  or  Germs,  M, 
Bf  &c.  and  R  ?   ShaU  we  say,  that  the  Element  MR,  BR,  in  its  nascent  state,  may  be 
•omerimes  considered  as  a  compound^  .in  which  the  force  of  both  the  Elements  was  im-' 
pressed  on  the  speaker — that  in  other  cases,  the  b  was  sometimes  an  organiqal  addition  to 
tiie  prevailing  Labial  M,  &c.,  and  the  Labial  m,  &c.  sometimes  an  organical  accidental 
accretion  to  the  R.    We  have  seen,  that  the  ''^L  is  a  great  Elementary  character,  and  so 
it  must  undoubtedly  be  considered  ^  and  it  is  accompanied  likewise  by  those  laws,  which 
I  have  before  described.    But  I  have  no  objection  to  any  Theory,  which  may  pretend  to 
^ve  a  solution  for  the  existence  of  those  Laws.    Shall  we  say,  that.QV^  ^h  is  formed 
£roili  an  impression  of  the  force,  annexed  to  QV  and  L,  on  iht  principle  of  Onomatopoeia  f 
^The  Lis  called  a  Liquid,  and  it  certainly  appears  to  exert  its  influence  most  in  expressing 
Aft  Substancii.    Thus,  then^  the  forms  M,  B,  ftc*^  L,  may  be  con^dered  as  compounds  in 
^^vhicfa  the  impresuons  of  both  sounds,  the  Labial  and  the  Liquid,  passed  over  the  mind  of 
tiie  speaker.  By  the  original  nature  or  use  of  the  organs  an  aptitude  has  been  acquired  of 
^nmilnning  these  sounds,  and  when  this  is  done  without  any  impression  of  the  force  of  the 
Xobial  on  the  mind  of  the  ^eaker,  the  union  of  the  Labial  with  the  Liquid  may  be  calle4 
^rgofiicalf  as  I  have  called  it,  without  embarrassing  myself  with  a  case,  about  which  Iknow 
Clothing.    Tliis  imaginary  or  real  force  of  QV  on  the  mind  might  be  represented  by  the 
^enn  QUao  in  QUA6-iIffr«.    Shall  we  say,  then,  that  the  Elementary  character  C^Q 

or  Q^  Q»  is  derived  firom  die  impression  of  QJJ^  €xsQj,zAyitw^\itm  Quag.    The  Ta^ 
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1  shall  recall  to  the  remembrance  of  the  Reader  some  of  the  ac- 
knowledged and  familiar  examplesrin  which  the  Earth  and  its  0)*e- 


Tat,  the  Infantine  Language,  maybe  a  separate  appendage  to  CC.     For  the  same  reason, 
that  the  Labials  precede  the  L  in  expressing  Soft  Substances,  so  will  they  follow  the  L,  as 
Limusy  Labiy  Slime,  Slip.    Now  the  S  is  supposed  to  have  a  force,  by  which  it  imparts  to 
Words  an  idea  of  Dispersion — Scattering ;  and  hence  it  is,  if  we  so  please  to  say,  that  iS 
appears  before  and  after  the  L,  as  in  SUme,  SLuSk,  Sec.    Shall  we  say,  that  the  Latiah  and 
the  Liquid  L,  were  originally  applied  to  the  Earth  ;  as  denoting  the  Soft  Substances  of  Mi71>, 
LiMus,  &c.  &c.,  that  the  accretions  to  these  Elementary  Letters  were  partly  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Onomatopoeia  from  design,  and  partly  from  accident  dependant  on  the  Organs 
or  organical. — ^Thus  in  Mish^Mash^  MiscEO  we  may  hear,  if  we  please,  the  compound  of 
M  and  S,  such  as  I  have  stated.— Shall  we  suppose  then,  that  the  union  of  S  with  ^K  is  of  a 
compound  nature,  on  the  principle  of  Onomatopoeia,  A-Ir  r,  A- A  R  s  h,  and  that  it  exists  as  an 
independant  Radical,  denoting  Dispersion-^^jigitation,  Now,  as  in  Hiss,  Ooze— ^e  terms 
for  Water  Wasser,  &c.     In  WaSSer  we  might  imagine  a  compound  to  exist  of  the  Labial 
and  the  S.   Shall  we  imagine  that  the  Element  S  1  M  is  a  compound  of  S  and  M,  on  the 
same  Principle,  as  in  Swamp,  &c.    Thus  then  if  we  please,  the  aR,  aM,  B,  &c.     aL, 
may  be  considered  as  the  original  Elements,  or  Letters,  from  which  the  great  Elementary 
Characters,  such  as  I  have  stated,  have  been  formed,  by  accretion,  as  of  S,  QV,  &c.  In 
the  QV  we  have  the  important  sound,  by  which  the  Labials  pass  into  the  Guttiural. 
That  is,  if  any  Theorist  wishes  to  maintain,  that  L,  CL,  SL,  QV|  L,  have  attached 
themselves  to  such  terms  as  ILusx  i^i^^^  Limits,  Lutum,  CLayi  6wa1.t,  GLeba,  &c.  on 
the  principle  of  Onomatopoeia^  as  expressing  a  substance  of  a   Smooth — Soft — Smeary^^-^ 
OiLy,  XJhiginous,  nature,  as  something  <<  thick  and  SLab,^  as  something  on  which  tnen 
often  move  GLib/^,  or  on  which  they  SLip,  SLide,  or  when  considered  in  a  more  watery 
state,  attended  vnth  jfgitation  and  Noise,  as  something  S Loppy — as  something  aH  in  a 
SLusH — all  'PhAsUng  or  sVL ksning  about ;  if  I  say,  any  Theorist  wishes  to  make  this 
position,  I  can  have  no  objection  whatever  to  his  Hypothesis.     Our  Theorist  has  dien 
obtained  every  thing,  which  he  proposes,  and  I  shall  have  gained  every  thing,  which  I  am 
desirous  of  possessing.  He  has  a  term  existing  from  Onomatopoeia ,  to  which  only  he  looksj— - 
from  which  he  has  drawn  no  consequence,  and  from  which  he  can  draw  no  consequence, 
tin  it  is  considered  under  one  certain  point  of  view,  to  which  he  has  never  once  directed 
his   mind,  even  in  the  remotest  conception. —  I  have  obtained,  by  the  benefit  of  diis 
OnomatopcQia,  if  it  has  indeed  thus  operated,  a  term  for  the  Earth — for  CLay,  G  w  aLt,  &c. 
to  which  alone  I  direct  my  attention-^which  I  consider  alone  as  the  important  part  of  the 
buttness,  and  firom  which,  after  the  adoption  of  a  few  principles,  I  am  enabled  to  discoirer 
famumerable  facts,  which  are  to  be  found  through  the  whole  compass  of  Humani  Speech^  I 
fan  therefore  have  no  objection  to  this  or  any  other  opinion,  not  repugnant  to  my  Hypodiesisi, 

about 
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tatwM — Accidents,  &c.  has  been  found  to  exert  their  influence  in  the 
formation  of  words  and  ideas. — We  shall  all  understand,  as  I  before 
observed,  what  an  abundant  source  of  ideas  the  Earth  would  supply, 
if  we  contemplate  only  in  a  superficial  manner  the  most  familiar 
and  apparent  of  the  various  Accidents — Operations — Properties,  &c.  &c. 
attached  to  it.  Among  these  Accidents — Operations — Properties,  &c. 
are  those,  as  I  before  remarked,  which  belong  to  the  action  of  Stirring 
it  up. — Scratching  it  up— bearing  it  up — Routing  it  up — Scraping— 
Grating  upon  it,  &c.  with  various  degrees  of  Agitation — Commotion — 
Noise,  &c.  in  various  modes  and  manners,  by  the  feet — ^hands — ^instru- 
ments of  men,  &c. — by  the  feet — ^snout — claws  of  animals,  &c*  by  wind, 
water,  &c.  &c.  Digging — Ploughing — Harrowing — RaUng — Treading 
Stamping  —  Stepping  —  Walking —  Drawing,  Dragging ;  as  likewise 
those,  expressing  the  various  objects  to  be  found  on  or  near  its  surface, 
with  their  state — form — consistency,  &c.  as  Dirt,  Dust,  Mud,  Much, 
Mould,  Mullock,  Stone,  Sand,  Grit,  Soil,  Clay,  Chalk,  Slime,  Slqpp 
Slush,  Clod,  Clump,  Lump,  Glebe,  Globe,  Bog,  Podge,  Pudge,  Puddle. 
Rough,  Smooth,  Hard,  Solid,  Soft,  Wet,  Dry,  Moist,  &c.     We  shall 
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about  the  nascent  processes,  by  which  the  objects  of  mj  discussion  have  been  fonned.-* 
Some  obscure  notions  of  this  sort,  on  the  power  of  the  Letters,  M,  L,  &c.  have  always 
prerailed,  and  such  notions  commonly  contain  the  **  adumbrata,"  if  not  the  '*  expressa 
*'  signa  veritatis." — ^These  impressions  of  the  force  of  Letters  and  sounds,  as  formed  on 
the  principle  of  Onomatopona  still  exist  and  are  still  applied,  either  as  deriyed  from  facts 
DOW  remaining,  which  were  originally  the  effects  of   accident,  or  as  really  attached 
to  the  nature  of  things.    I  have  introduced  these  minute  points,  because  the  Reader  may 
expect  some  discussion  of  this  sort,  and  may  be  desirous  of  knowing,  how  the  ordinary 
opinions  oh  this  subject,  idle  and  unproductive,  as  they  may  be,  accord  with  the  new  doc«. 
trines,  maintained  in  my  Hypothesis. — ^I  must  again  and  again  repeat,  that  these  processes, 
whether  true  or  false,  have  nothing  at  all  to  do,  with  the /acts,  which  are  here  pro- 
duced.— If  they  could  be  proved  to  be  true,  they  would  not  assist  us,  by  their  own 
*value,  in  discovering  a  single  Fact  in  the  variqus  relations  of  Words  to  each  other.-— 
I  speak  only  of  Language  as  it  no^  appears,  and  is  virii/e  to  our  view ;  when  it  is 
capable  of  being  an  object  of  discussion,  when  the  great  Elementary. Characters  have  been 
formed,  such  as  I  have  supposed  them,  propagating  separate  Classes  of  words  by  their 
own   power,  though  occasionally  passing   into  each  other,   and  attached  to  the  Sptt, 
bom  whicK  they  derive  all  their  force  and  all  their  efficiency. 
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alU  I  think,  agree,  that  the  Words,  which  express  objects  and  actifmst 
such  as  I  have  enumerated,  would  be  connected  with  the  Earth  ;  or 
that  Races  of  words,  expressing  these  objects  and  actions,  cent-* 
tering  in  the  same  spot,  the  Earthy  would  be  related  to  each  other^  ac^ 
cording  to  the  laws  attached  to  the  organs,  by  which  this  relation  is  pen* 
mitted — performed — and  preserved. — ^According  to  these  Laws,  then, 
which  have  been  so  fully  explained,  SoLtiift,  Soil,  Sohidus,  Clo^, 
CuAlk,  &c.  would  belong  to  each  other — ^Mud,  Muck^  Moist,  Mass^ 
would  belong  to  each  other,  and  so  of  the  rest. 

The  Author  is  embarrassed  amidst  such  materials  of  observation^ 
which  the  whole  Work  is  intended  to  unfold ;  when  he  attempts  to 
select  some  peculiar  topics  for  the  purpose  of  a  brief  iUustratioa, . .  That 
material  objects  and  actions  should  belong  to  Matter  we  shall  all 
agree ;  and  it  has  been  perpetually  said  j  that  words,  expressing  abstract 
ideas,  mental  operations,  &c.  have  been  derived  from  Material  objecta^ 
and  yet  with  these  obvious  truths,  universally  acknowledged,  and 
perpetually  repeated,  the  Matter  of  the  Earth  has  never  been  selected, 
as  the  important  or  only  agent,  to  which  all  these  operations  are  to 
be  attributed. — Where  is  Matter  to  be  found  but  in  the  Earth  ?  Did 
man  mount  up  into  the  Skies  for  these  material  objects,  or  did  he 
seek  for  Matter  in  his  own  Limbs  or  those  of  other  animals  ?  All 
other  Matter  exists  in,  on,  or  arises  from  the  Matter  of  the  Earth • — 
Let  us  first  consider  into  what  various  ideas  the  Soft  Matter  of  the 
Earth  extends  itself.  —  That  Mollis  may  belong  to  the  Soft  Mould 
we  shall  all  agree,  as  it  does  belong  to  Soft  Substances ;  and  the  variouis 
senses,  to  which  the  idea  of  Soft  may  be  applied,  we  shall  learn  from 
the  familiar  and  well  known  senses  of  Mollis,  which  according  to  tlu|t 
authentic  interpreter,  R.  Ainsworth,  signifies,  "  Soft,  Pliant,  flexible, 
*^Calm,  gentle,  temperate.  Mild,  exorable. — Easy,  facile,  plain. — 
.<^  Sweet,  pleasant,  delightful — Weak,  tender  efleminate,  womanish, 
"  wanton,  amorous ;  flashy. — Soft,  easy,  natural,  done  to  the  life.— 
^  Smooth  tasted.  Mellow,  ripe.  Lazy,  restive.** — We  shall  all  agree,  I 
must  again  repeat,  that  Mollis  may  belong  to  Mould,  and  if  it 
does,  we  shall  likewise  agt-ee,  that  Mould  may  indeed  be  applied  to 
A  great  variety  of  purposes.     Let  us  note  the  explanatory  £nglis)i 

terms 
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terms  M£LLow  and  Mild^  which  heloog  to  the  same  race  of  words. 
It  will  now  be  understood^  that  Mohhis  is  applied  in  its  original  sense, 
as  relating  to  the  Mov LDing  of  plastic  materials^  in  the  following 
passage,  where  the  use  of  the  word  has  been  thought  somewhat  es:- 
traordinary,  '^  Excudent  alii  spir^tia  Molluis  asra. — As  Mellow, 
belong  to  MouLD>  so  does  Mat^^i^^  to  Mud. 

We  shall  all  agree  likewise,  that  the  idea  of  Stirring  up  may  belong 
to  the  Agiiation  of  Dirt,  Pulverem  Excitare ;  and  thus  Mohior  might 
belong  to  Mould»  as  MoLii^  may.  But  whether  it  does  or  not,  it  is 
ccartainly  applied  to  the  action^  of  Stirring  up  Mould,  as  Mohiri 
*  Terram,  To  Phugh,'  and  the  sense  of  Stirring  up,  connected  with 
that  action,  certainly  passes  into  a  variety  of  meanings,  which  are 
^^parently  very  di£Eerent  from  such  an  action.  R.  Ainsworth  explains 
MoLfor  by  "To  move,  or  Stir. — ^To  toil.  Moil,  or  take  pains  and 
<♦  labour  about* — ^To  heap  up,  throw,  cast,  manage,  order,  pro- 
^perly,  some  great  thing. — ^To  build,  or  raise,  properly  a  great  struc- 
*'  ture. — ^To  rig.— To  prepare,  or  make  ready.— To  enterprise,  or  under- 
^  take ;  to  attempt,  or  endeavour,  to  do  a  thing ;  to  design,  meditate,, 
^project,  plot,  or  continue."  The  Lexicc^rapbers  refer  MoLtor  to 
^ohee,  **The  Mole,  a  pier,  or  Dam;"  where  we  are  directly  brought 
to  the  Heap  or  Mound  of  Mould.  The  terms  Pier  and  Dam  belcuig 
to  their  respective  Elements  PR,  DM,  for  the  same  reason,  as  I  have 
shewn  MoujND  and  Mons  to  belong  to  the  Element  MN.  Among 
other  senses  of  Moles  we  have  Grandeur,  Cumber,  and  1  shall 
shew,  that  GRAJubeur,  Grandi^,  Grand  belongs  to  Ground.  The 
Xexicographers  refer  Moles  to  Mola,  A  Mill,  Meal,  &c.  where  we 
see,  that  the  Mill  is  that,  which  reduces  substances  to  Mould,  and 
l^EAL  is  that,  which  is  reduced  to  a  substance  of  Mould  nature. 
Id^oLo  means  To  Grind,  Molor,  To  be  Ground,  says  R.  Ainsworth, 
where  it  is  impossible  not  to  see,  that  Grind  belongs  to  Ground. 

The  latin  MoLtor  will  teach  us  another  operation  of  the  Human 
mind,  and  will  shew  us,  that  the  idea  of  Stability,  and  that  too  of  the 
most  intensive  kind,  as  connected  with  the  greatest  and  most  pon- 
derous objects,  may  be  derived  from  the  idea  of  Agitation-^Momng  or 
Stirring  about,  &c.  '^  To  Build,  or  raise  up  a  great  Structure/*  The 
;      "^  same 
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3ame  union  of  ideas  takes  place  in  Structure  and  Striio,  *  To  pile  or 
*  raise  high/  &c.  which  latter  word  is  acknowledged  to  belong  to  Stor€0, 
Stroo,  SxROww-wwi,  {JLropefay  J^Tpww^  Zt/ooii/i/iz/lu,)  Sterwo,  "To Throw, 
'*  or  Strike  down/*  to  which  some  have  justly  referred  the  English 
Stro2£;,  and  they  might  have  added  the  English  Stir  likewise.     Thus 
we  perceive  how  the  construction  of  the  sentence,  now  before  the 
Reader,  "  Struere  orationem,"  may  belong  to  the  action  of  Throwing 
up— about,  &c.     We  shall  at  once  see  from  the  senses  of  Struo,  which 
relates  both  to  the  Heap  and  the  Structure,  how  our  terms  Store  and 
Story,  Contignatio,  "  The  first  Story,"  may  belong  to  each  other  and 
to    STRto),   &c.     According  to  my  view  of  the  question  all  these 
words  must  be  referred  to  the  Terro,  which  perhaps  we  shall  see 
more  fully  in  the  English  Throw.    Again  let  us  mark,  that  Struo  has 
the  metaphorical   sense   of  Mental  operation,  which  is  annexed  to 
MeHor,  as  ^  To  Contrive,*  which  R.  Ainsworth  has  used  in  the  expla- 
nation of  both  these  words.   We  know,  that  couTrive  belongs  to  Tero, 
Trivi,  "  To  rub,  to  break,  to  bray,  bruise,  or  stamp,*'  another  form 
of  the  Greek  Teiro,  (Tcipw,  Vexo,  adfligo,  infesto,  molesto,  domo, 
subigo,  &c.)  which  brings  us  to  the  English  Tear,  Tire,  &c.     No 
one,  I  think,  will  doubt,  that  Tero  belongs  to  Terra—*  Ad  Terroiii 
*vel  pulverem  redigere/    Let  us  mark  the  terms  Moil,   MovestOf 
Mohestus,  belonging  for  the  same  reason  to  MoLior. — In  the  Phrase 
Terere  tempus,    we  see  how  something  which  can  be  applied  to 
Dirt,  or  to  Reducing  things  to  Dust  or  Powdery  may  belong  to  Time; 
-and  we  see  in  the  word  Time,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  attached 
to  TempttSy  Temperies  Tempero^  **  To  Temper ,  mix,  or  mingle,  &c/' — 
Temperat  Arva ;  —  To  Temper  Mortar,  &c.  that  the  same  object  may 
belong  to  the  same   spot,  under  another   mode  of  conceiving  the 
materials,  found  upon  its  surface. 

The  Latin  Colo  will  show  us  to  what  various  purposes,  an  operation 
relating  to  the  Earth,  may  be  employed.  R.  Ainsworth  explains  Colo, 
"To  Till,  or  husband.  Ground. — ^To  deck,  trim,  or  adorn.— To  Dress, 
'*  or  Prune.— To  inhabit,  live,  or  dwell  in.-^— To  worship,  to  revere. — 
**  To  Love,  favour  and  esteem. — ^To  make  court  to,  to  be  attached  to, 
'^  or  to  wait  upon  one. — To  make  love  to  a  woman. — ^To  exercise, 
<'  practise,  or  study.— To  follow  and  use. — To  mamtain,  preserve,  and 

"  keep 
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'*  keep/' — Here  we  see,  that  the  yarious  ideas  of  Respect  and  Reverence 
in  its  highest  state^  of  Mental  application — of  Ornament — Dress 9  &c., 
belong  to  TUling^the  Ground.  We  must  not  wonder,  that  ideas, 
bearing  so  opposite  a  sense  to  the  original  action,  which  may  appear 
to  some  of  so  homely  a  nature,  should  sufier  nb  stain  from  the  base- 
ness of  their  origin.  This  impression  speedily  vanishes,  and.  the  idea 
comes  into  the  mind  free  from  any  foul  adhesions  of  itSr  original 
matter,  though  still  impregnated  with  its  original  force.  We  adopt 
the  same  word  in  the  most  opposite  senses  of  Dignity  and  Vileness : 
nor  is  the  more  dignified  sense  at  all  debased  by  the  more  foul  ap-^ 
plication,  in  which,  it  may  be  sometimes  used.  The  word  Ret^erencc 
is,  we  know,  a  term  of  the  greatest  dignity,  nor  is  its  force  weakened  or 
sullied  by  an  ignoble  use,  to  which  it  is  sometimes  applied.  We  shall 
all,  I  think,  agree,  that  the  Latin  Colo  belongs  to  SoL^tm,  just  as  Till 
may  appear  to  belong  more  immediately  to  the  form  Telliw.  The 
explanatory  term  Dress  belongs,  I  imagine,  to  Dirt ;  but  whether  it 
does  or  not,  it  equally  illustrates  my  hypothesis.  It  is  applied  to  the 
Cultidfaiion  of  Land — Cookery ^  and  to  Ornament  or  Cloaihirig.  In  the 
phrase  '^  Dum  Moliuntur,  dum  Comuntur  annus  est,"  we  again  se^, 
how  elaborate  Ornament  may  belong  to  Ploughing  the  Ground  • 

Thus  we  know,  that  Ornament — Finery— Spruceness — Cleanness,  &c. 
may  be  derived  from  Dirt ;  and  this  union  of  ideas  is  efiected  in  va- 
rious ways.  I  have  shewn,  that  Chean,  Chear,  &c.  is  attached  to 
Cuay^  from  the  idea  of  Chearing  or  Cheaning  a  surface  from  Dirt  or 
Cl^^  just  as  we  talk  of  Mudding  a  Fond ;  and  we  find  in  the  same 
manner,  that  Purgo,  Vjjvuls  belong  to  Pus,  Purw,  Foul  Matter.  I  have 
shewn,  that  Mundi^,  "  Clean,  neat,  fine,**  &c.  is  derived  from  the 
idea  of  removing  Dirt — ab  eMuNDa/2^,  eMxiiskoendo,  where  in  Mungo 
we  unequivocally  see  the  idea  of  Filth.  Jn  the  Greek  Miaino, 
MiiiTHO^,  (Miaii/fti,  Inquino,  conspureo,  Mii/^o?,  Stercus,  Merda,)  we 
see  the  form  MN  for  Dirt,  though  in  the  term  Miaino,  quasi  Miaj»o, 
we  see  the  forms  MJ  and  MN.  The  preceding  terms  to  Minth(w, 
(M4i^0o9,)  in  my  Greek  Vocabulary  are  Mu^dot,  MiNTHa,  {Mivlap^ 
Suffimentum  quoddam,  MivBa,  Mintha,  Herba  suavis  odoris,)  where 
I  think,  we  shall  agree,  that  these  terms  for  the  Incense^  and  the 

strong 
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strong  or  sweet'Smellivg  Herb  Mint  were  tairen  from  the  scent  of  the 
Dung.  I  must  here  observe,  that  the  terms  for  sweet  odors  are  com- 
monly derived  from  the  idea  of  Strong  smells,  which  belong  to  the 
strong  smell  of  Foul  matter.  It  is  allowed,  that  j^Fume  belongs  to 
FuMi^,  which  is  no  very,  pleasing  exhalation ;  and  it  is  impossible, 
I  think,  not  to  acknowledge^  that  Fumim,  "  Smoke,  Reek,  or  Fume,** 
has  some  relation  at  least  to  its  companion  FtMus.  The  Latin  Poi^io, 
another  elevated  term  to  express  what  is  Polished-^Polite,  exhibits  on 
the  first  view  the  idea  of  Scratching  or  Rubbing  on  a  sur&ce,  so  afi  to 
remove  something,  which  we  might  venture  to  call  Dirt ;  and  its 
attendant  Pollzio  but  too  plainly  points  out  the  base  origin,  from 
which  it  is  derived.  Thus  we  see,  how  Po/i^A  and  Pollution  are  allied 
to  each  other.  We  shall  own  too,  I  think,  that  Lima,  a  File ;  ahd 
LiMo,  '*  To  File,  to  take  away  what  is  superfluous,  to  Polish,''  belongs 
to  LiMUS,  for  the  same  reason.  The  File  is  that,  which  removes 
^  what  is  Foul.— In  PoLLen,  Fine  flour,  or  the  Dust  that  flieth  in  the 
"Mill:  also  in  the  small  Dust  of  any  thing,"  we  see  another  pur- 
pose, to  which  the  idea  of  Dust  or  Dirt  may  be  applied.  While 
I  examine  these  words  PoLfo  and  PoLLen,  in  my  Latin  Vocabu- 
lary, I  cast  my  eyes  on  Polw,  "  The  Pole,  the  end  or  point  of  the 
**  axle-tree,  whereon  Astronomers  imagine  Heaven  to  be  turned. — 
**  Heaven,"  which  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  derived  from  PoLeo, 
{TloXeto,  Verto,  Verso,  Aro) ;  and  thus  we  see,  how  the  Poles  of  the 
Heavens, — and  the  Heaven  itself  may  be  derived  from  the  lowly 
action  ofl^Lovoning  up  the  Ground.  I  shall  shew  in  the  same 'man- 
ner, Chat  the  term  HEAvew  is  takeft  from  the  raised  Up  Heap,  as  it 
might  be  of  Dirt — Mud,  Sec. 

There  is  another  mode  of  conceiving  the  substance  of  Dirt,  from 
which  the  idea  of  Ornament — Finery,  &c.  may  be  derived ;  and  this 
mode  of  obtaining  the  idea  of  what  is  Fine — Gaudy,  &c.  consists  in 
supposing  a  surface  to  be  smeared  over  with  Dirt.  This  we  shall 
imagine  to  be  an .  extraordinary  mode  indeed  of  arriving  at  the  sense 
of  Finery,  or  a  shewy  appearance,  as  it  is  called ;  yet  nothing  is  more 
certain  or  more  common.  In  our  English  term  Dawh,  *  A  mere 
*  Dawhing,'  we  begin  to  perceive,  how  this  idea  may  be  obtained, 

but 
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(Atptva^^i)  to  Smear^  belongs  to  LiMKe,  (Aijufi;,)  the  Lake,  for  the 
same  reason, 

^^  • 

That  I  am  right  in  my  origin  of  Tin — SxANNf^m,  as  denoting  the 
SiiAiN  or  TiKOfi  smear'd  or  ^x-eod  over  a  surface,  will  be  unequivocal 
from  considering  the  parallel  Celtic  terms  Steanr^Stan — Ysiaen^itC' 
Mr,  Owen  explains ySTAEN,  (TaenO  by  "That  is  spread  out,  that  is 
"  Sprinkled  over,  a  Stain,  also  Tin  ;  *'  and  Mr.  Thomas  Richards  pro- 
duces ais  a  Welsh  word,  corresponding  in  sense,  with  the  English  Tikct 
tiie  term  y^KVaiad.    In  Epgli^  even  the  word  Stain  is  applied  to  the 
most  gftwdy  exhibition  of  Cohming  in  the  expression  Stain^^  Glass. 
We  shall  now  understand^  that  all  these  terms  for  the  gawdy  Tinct 
bring  tis  directly  to  the  English  TiNse/.     I  cannot  quit  the  Greek 
Gan0D,  (Tavoia,)  without  reminding  the  Reader  of  another  parallel 
term,  which  actually  signiliea  *To  make  White — by  spreading  Dirt 
*  over  it ;  i.  e.  to  White-wash,*  as  we  express  it.   This  term  is  Konuio^ 
(Ko^ioftf,  Calce  indaco,  calce  dealbo,  Cerusso,  Fuco,)  &c.,  which  is 
only  another  form  of  Ganoq,  {Fapow.)    The  Latin  CoLor,  "  A  natu- 
**  ral  Couour,  a  Die  or  blue. — ^he  outward  shew  or  beauty  of  a 
**  thing;  "  CoLoro^  "To  Cqloe^  or  die,*'  still  belongs  to  the  idea  of 
Soil — *  To  Soil,'  &c.  ;  and  thus  we  see,  how  these  words  are  attacheil 
to  Colo,  and  Solwii •    Let  us  mark  the  term  Die,  Deag,  (Sax.)  Cdor^ 
where  we  perceive  the  smise  of  a  DusKy,  Dusiy  Spot,  from  which  it 
is  taken.     In  Gneek,  CuRoa,  Curos,  and  Chro;so,  (Xpoa,  Color,  Xpta^, 
Color,   Xpn)^fti,  Coloro,  Colore,  Tingo,)  relate  to  Colour,  Colouring; 
and  that  these  terips  are  derived  from  the  idea  of  the  Die  or  Dawb^ 
will  be  manifest,   when  we  remember  their  kindred  words  Carop, 
CHRaino,  (Xpooy,  Commodo,  Oraculum  edo^  Imbuo,  Tingo,  PoUucu, 
Xpai9f<a,  Coloro,  ContaminOj)  which  actually  signify  To  Foul.     W« 
shall  now  see,  that  Chroo,  of  which  Chrio,  To  Smear,  is  only  another 
form>  belongs  to  Caosa,  the  Ground,  (Xpaw,  Xpito,  Oblino^  Xtapa^ 
Terra,  Ager.) 

If  the  terms  signify iog,  what  is  Clean— Qnu^Lmentedr — Fine^  &c.  catt 
Jbe  derived  from  the  Dirt  of  the  £arM,  we  shall  not  wonder,  that  the 
^jDfi,  4eBotio£  wt^it  Is  Foul^—File^  Motten,  Decayed,  &c.  either  in: 

Maitier 
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Courage  —  Finery  —  Goodness  are  united  in  our  words  Brate^. 
Bravery,  Bravado,  &c.  —  But  the  sources  for  terms  representing 
Good  and  Bad  qualities  are  so  numerous,  that  they  cannot  be  ex- 
hibited in  a  brief  detail. 

The  action  of  Stirring  up — Agitating — Breaking  up  or  to  pieces— 
Routing  up,  &c.— Scratching  up — Tearing  if^ — Fellicating — Scraping 
up  or  upon — Grating  upon,  of  reducing  to  Dust  or  Powder,  &c.  &c;^ 
under  various  modes,  accidents  and  purposes,  with  various  degrees  iof 
Commotion — Agitation — Noise,  &c.,  by  Ploughing  up,  over — Harrow^' 
ing  up — Raking  up,  over — Digging  up.  Treading  upon,  &c.  the  surface 
of  the  Earth,  has  supplied  Language  with  the  Terms,  which  express 
those  Accidents^— Operations,  &c.  of  Routing — Scraping,  &c.  and  the 
othtr  Accidents  arid  Operations  of  a  similar  kind,  as  likewise  with  a  Race 
of  words,  which  belong  to  a  metaphorical  application  of  such  actions^ 
Under  this  Race  of  words  are  included  Terms,  which  express  JEr- 
cttement — Agitation —  Commotion — Noise  —  Disturbance  —  Awmoyanfit^ 
actions  of  Force  and  Violence,,  as  applied  either  to  Matter  or  to  Mind, 
in  various  modes  arid  with  various  <iegree  of*  intensity  and  effect*.— 
The  imperfection  of  Language  does  not  permit  me  to  express  at  the 
same  time  the  cause  .and  the  effect  —  the  active  and  the  passive 
state ;  but  the  Reader  will  understand,  that  these  actions  of  Power 
and  Fifo/e;iee  include  in  them  likewise  the  ideas  of  Weakness  and 
fnAectUity ,  by  passing  from  the  Agent  to  the  Patient,   concernted 

in  the  same  action ;  as  To  Break,  To  be  Broken,  To  iJoi//-— To  he 

___  * 

Routed, — ^To  Harrow^  To  be  Harrowed ;  and  hence  we  have  a  Race 
of  words,  denoting  a  Broken — Disturbed — Weakened-- HarasseA-^ 
Distressed  state,  from  the  slighest  suffering  of  Irritation — Fexation  and 
Annoyance,  to  the  most  extreme  condition  of  Desolatiomnd  DesiructuM. 
In  considering  the  origin  of  these  words,  we  cannot  separate  more- 
over the  appearance  of  the  matter  on  the  surface  of  the  Earth  from  the 
state  of  that  Matter,  when  excited  or  acted  upon  by  the  various  Acdr 
dents,  &c.  attached  to  it. — Among  these  appearances  we  have  the  JSorM 
in  a  Rough — Cloddy  state — m  a  Dry — Gritty-^Stony  state — ^iaconfiified 
disorderly  heaps  of  Dirt,  in  a  Mish-Mash,  Muddy  State,  if  I  may  so  say^ 
Mixed  and  jumbled  together;  all  which  appearances  co-operate   in 

forming 
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setiseSf  which  it  bears,  will  serve  to  shew,  what  ideas  may  be  dexived 
from  that  source.  •*  SolkitOy  To  Stir,  or  Dig  up,  properly  the  Ground. 
'^To  Disquiet,  to  busy,  to  trouble^  to  disturb,  to  make  SoUcitoua. — 
^^Te  Solicit i  to  provoke,  or  to  be  in  earnest  with,  one;  to  importune,  - 
**  to  press,  to  be  urgent,  to  intice  one  to  do  a  thing.-— To  sue^  or  pray, 
*' for.— To  aUure." 

I  beseech  the  Reader  to  cast  his  eyes  over  the  various  senses  of 
Ado,  AoiTo,  StJBioo— >-£x£RC£o,  and  Verto,  Verso  r,  which  doactudiy 
relate  to  operations  on  the  Ground;  and  from  hence  he  will  leam, 
what  a  vast  variety  of  ideas  may  be  attached  to  that  action.     It  is  nQt 
necessa^  to  prove  here,  what   I  shall  prove  on  another  oocaMpa^ 
that  sudi  was  the  original  application  of  these  words^  from  whidi 
the  other  senses  are  derived ;  as  it  is  sufficient  fqt  oar  present  pur-^ 
pose  to  shew>  that  these  various  ideas  are  really  conoected  with  this 
action,  and  therefore^   that  such  an  action  may  be  a  source,  firom 
which  these  various  ideas  can  be  derived.    R.  Ains worth  has  detiuled 
the  modesy  in  which  these  words  are  applied,  after  the  following  mapncr* 
A^o,  "  Properly  to  drive  gently,  or  forcibly. — ^To  do  or  execute  a^y 
<<  business. — ^In  both  which  senses  it  is  translated  to  the  mindf  as  upon 
^  due  attention  may  appear,  in  the  manifold  use  of  this  verb. — To  talk 
<«of.-^To  mind,  or  observe. — ^To  require. — ^To  take  care  of. — Toendte- 
^*  votir.-^To  sue,  implead^  or  indite. — ^To  apply,  or  bring  to*— T?o 
*<  move,  cr  shake*— To  disturb,  or  disquiet. — ^AbsoL  Tolivt.— Toact, 
**  or  personate*— To  act,  or  shew,  the  part  of. — To  treat  or  deal  witii. 
<<To  pkad.— To  exercise. —To  count  or  reckon. — ^To  maaage^  or 
^«  govem.-^^To  bai^in,  or  contract,  for.     It  is  often  Englished  fajtiie 
*«  verb  of  the  following  noun.'*     In  the  phmse  Agere  Terrain  antra, 
and  in  Fervactum^  quasi  f^e- Actum,  **  Verno  tempore  Aratunt,^'  weeee 
its  application  to  the  Ground;  and  the  term  Actqt  means,  we  know^ 
'^  An  AotOr^  Agent,  or  doer. — ^A  bailiff,  or  comptroller. — ^An  Actor  in 
'*a  play.— A  Pleader  at  the  bar,"  where  in  the  Bailiff  of  the  JpJins 
we  are  brought  to  the  same  spot. 

I  sbGall  shew^  that  the  Pkader  and  the  Player,  with  their  kin* 
dred  terms,  denoting  Action,  the  PUer,  and  the  Plodder,  belong  ulti- 
mately to  the  PUmgher.    If  Pleader  has  a  Teutonic  ori^n,  as  some 

*        imagine. 
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''  to  Pfy.     To  use,  to  practise,  to  profess. — ^To  instruct  or  train  up.— 

''  To  Till. — To  occupy."     Exercet  frequens  Tellurem     "  To  pass,  or 

''  lead.— To  vex  and  trouble.— To  keep  from  idleness,  to  find  one  work. 

*'  — ^To  employ,  or  lay  out  to  advantage.     Exercised,  employed,  inured 

*'  in  any  thing.     Also  tormented,  troubled,  teazed,  vexed,  turmoiled, 

*'  wearied.     Also  tried  and  approved."     In  the  same  lexicographer 

are  the  following  interpretations.     Verto,  "  To  turn. — To  transform. 

*'  To  change. — ^To  dye,  or  discolour. — ^To  overthrow,  to  cast  down, 

*'  to  turn  upside  down. — To  dig  or  cast  up."     Quo  sidere  Tsrram 

Vertere  Conveniat.     **To  borrow  of  one  to  pay  another. — ^To  im- 

"  pute. — ^To  translate. — ^To  be  changed,  or  altered.— To  happen^  fall 

*'  out,  or  prove.     Verso,  To  turn  often. — ^To  tumble  up  and  down, 

"  or  over  and  over. — ^To  stir,  or  turn,  about."     "Versare  Terrain, 

"  Plough  it.'' — ^To  "  To  drive  from  place  to  place,  as  shepherds  do,  &c.— . 

*'  To  manage. — To  weigh,  to  consider. — ^To  perplex,  tease,  or  fret— 

"  Versor,  To  be  turned. — ^To  be  employed  or  exercised  in  a  thing. — 

•'  To  ConuersCy  to  stay  with  one. — ^To  be.     Versus,  Turned,  changed*— * 

*'  Overturned^   ruined,  abolished.      Propense,  inclined.     Versus,   A 

^'  Turning  again  at  a  land's  end.     A  Verse.''     I  shall  shew,  that 

c;-£rto  and  ex-l^Kceo  belong  to  the  Element  ^RT^  and  mean  *  To 

^  Earth  up,' &c. 

I  have  produced  these  examples  from  the  detailed  explanation  of 
an  humble  Philologist,  that   the  Reader  may  at  once  learn  what 
•nobody  has  known,  from  that  which  every  body  does  know,  at  least 
is  supposed    to  know. — Our  interpreter  has  faithfully  detailed  the 
senses  of  these  words  ;  and  in  this  explanation,  well  studied  and  well 
understood,  will  be  found  the  most  abundant  materials  of  knowledge^ 
for  developing  the  vast  variety  of  ideas,  which,  as  we  now  see,  actually 
are  connected  with,  and  which  therefore  may  be  derived  from  that 
impressive  and  important  action  of  Stirring  up  tJie  Gnund.     All  this, 
I  say,  every  one  is  supposed  to  know ;    and  yet  the  Reader,  I  trusty 
will  grant,  that  of  all  this  nothing  was  known,  when  he  considers  the 
various  senses,  attached  to  these  words,  under  the  impression  of  the 
train  of  ideas,  which  I  am  now  unfolding.     It  was  from  the  careful 
and  constant  perusal  of  words  like  these^  which  were  acknowledged 

to 
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have  seen,  that  terms  for  Coohery  have  been  derived  from  Dirt,  as  ia 
Dress,  'To  Dkkss  the  T^nd/  and  *To  Dress  Meat/ — the  delicious Caks, 
Jbelonging  to  the  Cake  of  Dirt,  and  the  very  term  Cook  to  Coquo^ 
which  is  applied  to  the  Ground,  "Coquere  glehas.'*  In  Greeks  the 
most  exquisite  term  for  Condhficnt  is  derived  from  Sprinkling  with 
Dung',  and  in  our  own  Language  our  good  Huswives  are  accustomed 
to  Powder,  or,  as  it  might  have  been,  to  Dust  or  Dirt  over  their 
pickled  meat.  The  tub,  in  which  the  operation  is  performed,  is  called 
the  Powdering  Tub,  which  in  our  ancient  Language  has  been  applied 
to  a  very  different  purpose.  The  Greek  term,  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  is  Ovdn^evo),  *'Proprie  Fimo  agrum  aspergo,  deinde  cibos  ex- 
•*  quisitc  condio,  quia  ut  fimo  agri  faecundiurcs,  sic  cibi  condimentis  . 
*'  delicatiores  fiuut."  I  shall  shew  in  the  course  of  my  enquiries^ 
that  CoNDio, — Candy,  &c. — Sugar — Candy,  belong  to  Cceni/wi,  Mud. 
In  Candy  we  see  the  idea  of  a  lump,  as  in  Cake;  and  we  shalLnow 
acknowledge,  that  it  is  not  derived  from  the  Island  of  Candioy  as 
some  imagine. 

Our  names  for  Dignities  are  derived  loo  from  the  humblest  ob- 
jects.     We  have  already  seen  the  origin  of  Ki?fg;    and  most  of  the" 
other  names  for  rank  and  authority  are  derived  from  a  source  equally^ 
lowly.     I  dare  not  venture  far  into  this  discussion,  as  it  would  lead  us 
through  a  wide  range  of  Human  Speech.     Yet  we  shall  at  once  re?  *  * 
collect,  that  Duke,  DowAcer,  and  Duciu'**  belong  to  Dux  and  Duco^p  ' 
which  bring  us  to  the  Drawer  or  DiGoer  of  a  Ditch,  Dvcere  Fo9^  ■. 
sam.     The  term  DocTor,  the  Teacher,  is  the  Ducxor,  the  Leader,  or 
Guide,  which  brings  iis  to  the  same  spot.     The  Marquis  and  the 
Count  are  the  personages,  who  belong  to  the  Marchc^  of  a  Countrtf*, 
and  to  the  Cov^rry,  or  District  itself.     It  is  agreed,  that  the  term 
Clergy  belongs  to  Kleros,  (KXtjposy  Portio  agri  colono  data,)  the  al- 
lotment of  Land.    The  dignity  of  Chancellor  is  acknowledged  to  be. 
derived  from  the  Cancel/i  *'  I^ittices   or  windows,  made  with  cross 
''  bars  of  wood,  iron,  &c.     Fenestra:  Clathratae,"  as  R.  Ains worth  ex-** 
plains  it ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  Cancclii,  the  ejcpla^'  • 
natory,  parallel  Latin  word  Clathratce.  (fcnestrae,)  will  shew  us,  from, 
what  an  humble  source  such  a  term  might  have  been,  deriypd.  !  Tbe*  * 

term    . 
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that  Scribo,  and  GrafiJw,  {rpacjya),)  belong  to  Scrape,  GravCj  Grub  up, 
for  the  same  reason.  1  shall  likewise  shevV,  that  the  English  Write 
means  to  WrocIte,  Root  up  the  Mvuth. — The  man  o{ Profound  know- 
ledge still  belongs  to  the  FiauluSj  "  [.and  or  Ground,  the  bottom.** — 
''l^'he  man  of  Erudition  to  Kudus,  or  Rubbish, — of  Investigation,  to  the 
f'estigiufn,  the  Print  of  the  Fool -Step  on  the  Ground,  &c.  &c.  If  he 
llero/vcs  the  most  abstruse  subjects  in  liis  mind,  he  is  only  IFallowing 
in  the  Dirt,  {Joluto,  'To  Roll,  To  IVallnu',  to  toss.  To  think  o^ 
'  Rero/rc,  and  toss  in  one's  mind,') — if  he  Scrutinizes  a  subject  with 
the  most  piercing  eye,  he  is  merely  Routing  into  Scruta,  "Old  trash  or 
*'  trumpery/' — I'ven  the  Grounds  of  his  argument,  on  which  he  prides 
himself'  so  much,  are  not  formed  of  nobler  materials,  than  the 
Grounds  ot'  his  tea  or  his  beer,  or  even  than  the  Ground,  on 
which  he  treads: — If  he  be  a  man  of  brilliant  Conversation,  or  if  he 
be  Conversant,  or  Versed  in  various  Arts  and  Sciences,  he  is  still 
associated  with  the  Plougher  or  Digger  of  the  Field,  {IWsor,  Terram, 
lersor,) — if  he  be  a  man  of  Cultivated  mind,  or  if  he  duly  Exercises 
his  faculties,  he  is  still  engaged  in  the  same  eniployment :  If  he  should 
write  the  most  charming  lerses,  he  is  advanced  no  further  than  the 
turning  of  the  furrow,  {Fersus,  A  turning  again  at  a  Land's  end  J  and  ; 
if  even  those  Verses  should  contain  the  most  Sublime  conceptions^ 
•<  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn;"  even  then,  he  is  but' 
just  emerging  above  the  Mire,  (Sub/imis,  qui  Supra  Limuni.) — ^Najr 
the  writer,  and  the  Reader,  who  produces  and  peruses  these  truth's 
on  the  humble  origin  of  I^anguages  in  the  Preliminary  Dissertation 
now  before  them,  have  their  attention  fixed  on  an  object,  which  is 
derived  from  the  Sower  of  the  Field,  and  the  Mnd  before  their  doOrs : 
{Disscrtatio,  Dissero,  ;\  Sero,  and  Prcelinnnary  from  Prte,  and  lAmen^ 
i\  Linius.)  I'his  derivation  of  Linien  from  Limus;  as  denoting  the 
part  exposed  to  the  effect  of  Dirt,  will  surely  not  be  doubted,  thopgh 
it  is  not  acknowledged  by  the  Etymologists,  who  among  other  con- 
jectures derive  indeed  Linien  from  Limus,  though  not  as  signifying 
>Iud,  but  as  denoting  **  Obliquus,  transvcrsus,  &c. 

I  shall  close  these  remarks  by  producing  the  various  senses  anqexed 
to  the  derivatives  of  Verto,  Versoj  which  as  we  have  seen,  exppcss  the 

action 
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awaken  the  attention  of  my  Reader  to  the  contemplation  of  the  subject, 
and  to  prepare  his  mind  for  the  admission  of  that  new  train  of  ideas, 
which  is  involved  with  the  principles  of  my  hypothesis.  Whatever 
sentence  may  be  passed  on  the  final  success  of  the  Writer  in  esta- 
blishing his  System  ;  the  preceding  facts  will  certainly  prove,  that 
remoteness  of  application,  in  the  sense  of  words,  from  an  original  idea 
cannot  be  urged  against  the  probability  of  my  hypothesis.  It  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  purposes  and  applications  more  \'arious  and  remote 
from  each  other  than  those,  which  we  have  seen  exhibited  in  the 
examples,  above  produced ;  and  yet  it  is  acknowledged,  that  they  are 
all  actually  connected  with  the  action  of  Turning  up  the  Earth^ 
whether  the  original  idea  be  or  be  not  annexed  to  that  action.  Let 
us  for  a  moment  suppose,  what  is  most  probable,  that  such  is  the 
original  idea,  and  we  may  take  occasion  from  hence  to  offer  an 
observation,  which  will  be  perpetually  applicable  in  the  progress  of 
these  enquiries.  We  perceive,  that  in  these  various  applications  of 
Verto,  and  its  derivatives,  the  original  idea  has  totally  disappeared^ 
and  that  these  words  in  their  ordinary  use  are  wholly  remote  from  the 
action  of  Turning  up  the  Earthy  just  as  if  they  had  never  been  derived 
from  that  action,  or  never  applied  to  it.  Now  if  this  original  sense 
of  Verto  had  been  obscure  or  lost ;  and  if  we  had  possessed  no 
artifices ;  by  which  we  could  recall  the  word  to  its  original  spot  or 
action  ;  all  our  diligence  might  have  been  exerted  in  vain,  w^hen  we 
endeavoured  to  discover  the  Fundamental  idea.  The  Reader  must  be 
prepared  to  expect  the  same  difficulty  and  embarrassment,  w  hen  I  am 
employed  in  examining  a  Race  of  Words  in  the  prosecution  of  these 
Enquiries.  He  is  not  to  imagine,  that  I  shall  be  enabled  at  every 
moment  to  produce  absolute  proofs  of  my  hypothesis,  by  shewing, 
that  the  word,  which  I  examine,  is  or  has  been  actually  connected  with, 
the  Earth. — The  Reader  can  expect  only  to  find  such  evidence,  as 
the  subject  will  admit,  and  when  he  reflects  for  a  moment  on  the 
nature  of  the  question,  and  considers  the  infinite  variety  of  purposes, 
most  remote  from  the  Earth,  to  which  the  terms  of  Language  are 
applied;  he  will  not  wonder  at  any  deficiency  of  absolute  and  direct 
.  proof  in  the  support  of  such  an  argument ;  but  he  will  rather  be 

astonished 
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I  fear,  be  found  deficient  on  occasions^  where  that  deficiency  was 
least  to  be  expected.  It  will  be  seen,  I  suspect,  that  I  have  omitted  to 
cite  many  passages,  most  known  and  familiar,  which  would  have  been 
singularly  illustrative  of  the  truth  of  my  hypothesis.  In  the  curiosa 
felicitas  of  the  Poet  and  the  Orator,  whose  combinations  are  formed 
from  the  influence  of  strong  and  just  impressions,  we  see  the  original 
idea  annexed  to  w^ords  ;  and  from  hence  we  are  enabled  to  draw^the 
most  apposite  and  striking  examples  of  their  primitive  meaning; 
If  I  have  omitted  sometimes  to  avail  myself  of  such  examples,  the  omis- 
sion is  not  always  to  be  attributed  to  the  negligence  or  the  ignorance 
of  the  Writer.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  as  these  enquiries  are 
directed  to  the  consideration  of  words  under  a  certain  point  of  view, 
which  was  never  before  presented  to  the  mind ;  innumerable  passages 
may  have  escaped  from  our  recollection,  even  in  those  writers, 
with  which  we  have  been  most  conversant  from  our  earliest  days,  if 
such  passages  have  not  actually  passed  before  us,  since  that  period, 
when  the  very  words,  which  they  are  calculated  to  illustrate,  have 
become  the  objects  of  our  enquiry.  The  deficiencies  of  this  kind, 
whatever  they  may  be,  will  hereafter  be  readily  supplied  without 
effort,  and  without  search ;  and  the  intelligent  observer  will  furnish 
to  himself,  in  the  course  of  his  reading,  every  assistance,  which  can 
be  derived  from  this  source. 

The  System,  which  has  been  delivered  in  the  present  Dissertation     ^ 
on  the  nature  of  Languages,  would  open  into  a  wide  scene  of  impor- 
tant and  profitable  meditation*     Many  of  these  topics  however  would  • . 
best  be  understood  at  the  conclusion  of  our  labouri^i,  if  that  period 
should  ever  arrive,  when  the  various  facts,  relating  to  Human  Speech, 
shall  have  been  fully  unfolded,  and  firmlj  established.     We  may  bear 
however  in  our  remembrance  some  of  those  topics,  on  which  our 
attention  should  be  peculiarly  fixed ;  and  as  we  proceed  forward  in  our 
research  we  may  apply  our  discoveries  to  the  elucidation  of  that  mys-* 
terious  process,  by  which  kindred  Languages  have  been  thus  generated, 
propagated  and  preserved,  over  the  face  of  the  Earth.     We  might  . 
enquire,  and  we  cannot  but  enquire,  with  the  most  anxious  curiosity, 
whence  it  has  arisen,  *  that  the  same  Elementary  Language  has  been 
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tbus  anirersallj  difFused/  we  might  almost  venture  to  assert,  through 
every  region  of  the  Globe.     We  cannot  even  attempt  to  give  any 
answer  to  this  question,  till  a  great  body  of  facts  shall  have  been 
collected  respecting  the  nature  of  that  Elementary  Language,  about 
which  we  so  anxiously  enquire.     The  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Human 
Race  from  the  same  common  Parents  might  enable  us  to  solve  a  por- 
tion t>f  this  difficulty ;    yet  the  diffusion  of  a  Common  Elementary 
Language  is  attended  with  other  circumstances,  which  that  fact  alone 
win  not  be  able  to  explain.     We  shall  discover,  that  this  diffusion  of 
a  Common  Speech  is  involved  likewise  with  the  propagation  of  com- 
mon opinions — of  common  practices,  rites  and  ceremonies,  civil  and 
reli^ous.     It  should  seem   too,   that  all  this  has  been  effected  by 
a  peculiar  process ;  just  as  if  one  great  nation  had  been  once  spread 
over  a  wide  extent  of  the  Globe — advanced  in  arts  and  sciences — 
united  and  communicating  with^ach  other  by  one  common  Language, 
by  the  same  Religious  observances,  and  the  same  Civil  Institutions. 
Of  a  nation,  thus  great  and  powerful,  existing  in  the  most  remote 
periods,  no  traces  are  to  be  found  in  those  Histories  of  the  Pagan 
World,  which  are  considered  as  the  authentic  records  of  Mankind, 
and  which  some  are  disposed  to  reverence  with  peculiar  and  exclusive 
idolatry.     From  these  teachers  or  their  disciples  nothing  can  be  learnt, 
which  will  assist  us  in  accounting  for  the  various  facts,  exhibited  by 
Language,  in  the  most  striking  and  impressive  manner.     We  must 
look  to  higher  authority  for  the  solution  of  these  difficulties ;  and  the 
Mosaic  History  will  alone  supply  us  with  the  narrative  of  that  extra- 
ordinaiy  event,  to  which  all  our  discoveries  in  Language  at  once  lead 
us,  with  direct  and  irresistible  conviction.     We  must  ascend  to  those 
instant  periods  in  the  Revolutions  of  our  Globe,  when  according  to 
the  first  and  greatest  of  Historians,  *'  The  whole  Earth  was  of  one 
**  IaksgjjkqZj  and  of  one  Speech," 

Every  portion  of  the  narrative,  which  is  connected  with  this  great 
&ct,  is  pregnant  with  the  most  important  truths;  and  must  be  stu- 
died with  all  the  diligence  of  an  enquiring  and  ardent  spirit,  if  we 
are  desirous  of  prying  into  the  secret  history  of  remote  periods ;  which 
is  indeed  deeply  buried,  though  not,  as  I  conceive^  wholly  and  irre- 

*  coverably 
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coverably  lost,  under  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  World.  The  plain  of 
Shin^ar,  propitious  for  the  arts  and  inventions  of  its  inhabitants, — the 
preparation  of  Clay  for  brick,  and  of  slime  for  mortar — the  building  of 
a  City  and  a  Tower,  are  all  allusions  to  important  events,  which  are 
confimiibd  by  dark  though  impressive  traditions,  universally  diffused 
among  the  nations  of  the  Earth.  The  name  of  Shinar,  whatever  may- 
be the  spot  to  which  it  alludes,  is  deeply  involved  in  the  extraordinary 
event,  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  and  perhaps  some  future  enquirer 
will  discover  in  this  significant  term  the  name  of  the  great  tribe  or 
nation,  who  may  lay  claim  perhaps  to  that  universal  Language^  which 
was  spread  over  the  Earth, 

I  have  supposed  on  a  former  occasion,  (p.  29,)  that  the  Celts 
originally  signified  *'  the  workers  in  Clat,  the  artists^  who  made 
•*  bricks  for  building  —  vessels  of  Pottery,"  &c.  &c.;  and  hence 
Builders — Architects — Potters,  &c.,  or,  in  other  words,  that  they 
signified  **  the  Illustrious  persons,  who  were  the  great  Artists  of  the 
"  Ancient  World.**  I  have  supposed,  that  the  Titans  have  a  similar 
meaning,  and  belong  to  such  words  as  Titano^,  (Tirafos,  Calx, 
gypsus,)  &c.  &c.  If,  then,  we  should  venture  to  conjecture,  that  the 
Cynts,  a  division  of  the  Celts,  still  belong  for  the  same  reason  to 
CcE^uin,  &c.  &c.,  as  denoting  the  workers  in  the  same  materials,  we 
shall  see,  how  all  these  ideas  co-operate  to  the  same  end.  We  ought 
to  remember,  that  a  great  nation  still  exists  under  the  name  of  the 
Cyns  or  Cni^ese,  who  still  derive  their  glory  from  works  belonging 
to  the  same  matter  of  Coenmw,  or  Clay;  and  that  they  have  afforded 
to  the  Western  world  a  name  for  the  most  familiar  and  elegant  of 
our  utensils,  which  is  derived  from  their  own  country.  Aneurin,  in 
his  Gododin,  has  divided  the  Celts  of  the  British  isles  into  '*Ct»t, 
"  a  Chcyddily  a  Phrydin.''  If  we  should  still  proceed  in  the  same 
vein  of  observation,  and  imagine,  that  the  PHRYoiw* — the  BaiTtiiit^^ 
&c.,  were  possibly  derived  from  the  same  source,  the  illustrious  na- 
tion, who  now  bear  the  name  and  speak,  the  Language  of  the 
Phryd77?^,  would  inform  us,  that  in  their  language,  Pki dd  or  Priz 
denotes  ** Mould,  Earth,  &c.t"  IhnzauTy  A  Potter;  PRiDD-/ae/?,  a 
''  Hrick,  or  burnt  tile;  Pridd^w^,  Potter's  Earth,''  &c.  &c,  VVe  can- 
not 
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not  but  see,  how  the  ^-Tddils,  or  the  Iddils  may  bring  us  to  the 
Atls  or  the  ATL-antid^e ;  and  if  this  process  should  be  just,  we  are 
advanced  to  a  great  point  indeed.  In  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  the 
Atlantid^  the  wonders  of  the  Ancient  World  are  deposited ;  and 
the  Reader  will  certainly  be  astonished,  when  his  mind  is  oocupied* 
with  this  train  of  reflexions,  to  learn,  that  in  a  Chinese  tradition  refer- 
ring, as  it  is  supposed,  to  the  subversion  of  the  Island  of  the 
Atlajhtidje,  it  is  recorded,  that ''  Maurigasima  was  an  island  famous 
"  in  former  ages,  for  the  excellency  and  fruitfulness  of  its  soil,  which 
"  a^rded,  among  the  rest,  a  particular  Clay,  exceedingly  proper  for 
"  the  making  of  those  vessels,  which  go  now  by  the  name  of 
"  Porcelain  or  China  ware."  {Davies  Mythology  of  the  Druids, 
p.  149.)  This  is  assuredly  an  extraordinary,  tradition,  as  relating  to 
the  Atlantidm,  which  will  appear  still  more  extraordinary,  when  we 
remember,  that  among  the  personages  called  AxLANxiDiE  were  Atlas, 
pne  of  the  Titans,  and  his  brother  the  great  worker  in  Clay,  &c. 
Prometheus.  I  have  observed  in  a  former  page,  (105,)  that  Perion, 
the  father  of  Amadis,  *^  is  the  chief  personage  in  a  transaction,  belonging 
"  to  the  greatest  Physical  event,  which  ever  happened  on  the  face  of  our: 
"^lobe ;  **  and  that  this  event,  according  to  the  Chinese,  is  connected 
with  the  plastic  materials  of  Mud  ox  Clay.  Now  in  the  Chinese  tra- 
dition, the  personage,  who  was  saved  from  this  Deluge,  was  king 
Pbiruun,  who  escapes  to  China  in  a  ship,  where  his  arrival  is  still 
celebrated  by  a  yearly  festival.  Even  Mr.  Bryant  has  seen,  who  has 
indeed,  (I  must  solemnly  declare  it,)  seen  nothing  even  of  that,  which 
he  professes  most  to  have  seen^  even  Mr.  Bryan  t^  I  say,  has  under*- 
9tood,  that  the  Greek  VuoKoiseus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  flood, 
&c.  &c.  belongs  to  the  character  of  Noah;  but  he  has  not  seen,  that 
the  Phoron  in  PHORONeii^  is  the  Peiruun  in  the  Chinese  tradition.  It 
most  have  been  seen  by  many,  as  I  suppose,  that  iNachi/^,  the  son  of 
Oceanus  and  Tethys,  bears  the  very  name  of  Noah,  ru  NCH,  Noach  ; 
but  the  Reader  will  be  astonished,  I  conceive,  when  he  finds,  that 
Phoroneus  is  the  son  of  ,Ifiackus.  The  adepts  in  Druid  lore  will 
now  understand,  that  YsoRONeus^  the  instructor  of  mankind  in  various 
institutions,  belongs  to  the  Pharaon,  the  Higher  Powers,  whose 

priests 
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priests  are  the  Pkeryllts,  **  the  first  teachers  of  all  curious  arts  and 
'*  sciences/'  (DameSy  p.  215.)  The  term  Pharaon  seems  to  bdbng^ 
to  the  Welsh  Peron^  "That  causes  or  bids  to  be^  the  Cceator, 
"  the  Lord,**  the  corresponding  verb  to  which  is  Pcri,  *'  To  cause» 
"  to  efieqty  to  make,  to  do ;  to  bid,  to  command  ;'*  as  Mr.  Oviren  ex* 
plains  them ;  and  we  shall  now  see,  that  Peri  is  nothing  but  t^e 
Latin  Paro,  *•  To  make,  shape,  or  contrive^— To  prePAKz,'*  &c.  8pc^ 
This  glimpse  into  the  dark  regions  of  tradition  will  shew  us,  that 
a  new  system  of  Mythology  must  be  conceived  and  executed,  before 
the  secrets  of  the  Ancient  World  will  be  unfolded  to  our  view. 

The  pursuit  of  this  enquiry  would  lead  us  into  a  wide  field  of 
discussion,  and  as  the  purposes  of  the  present  Dissertation  are,  I  trust, 
sufficiently  fulfilled;  it  is  necessary  that  these  Preliminary  obser^- 
vations  should  be  now  brought  to  their  conclusion. — I  must  again 
appeal  to  the  curiosity  and  the  candor  of  my  Reader ;  that  he  hmj 
proceed  forward  in  these  inyestigatious,  with  a  mind  willing  to  learn, 
and  pliant  to  conviction.  Every  thing  conspires  in  a  work  of  this 
nature  to  place  the  writer  in  a  perilous  situation^  which  demands  a 
patient  hearing  and  a  fi^vourable  reception. — ^To  develope,  in  an  in- 
telligible and  conciliating  form,  a  new  and  remote  train  of  ideas— 
to  combat  ancient  prejudices^  either  obstinately  maintainefi  or  duly 
defended,— ^to  bring  the  mind  back  again  in  periods  of  learning  from 
a  sophisticated  state,  to  plain  principles  and  simple  conceptions — ^to  be 
entangled  in  the  toils  of  Language,  unable  to  explain  her  own  processes; 
these  are  all  great  and  important  difficulties,  which  an  enquirer  into 
subjects  iike  these,  is  at  every  step  of  his  progress  destined  to  encoun- 
ter, and  bound  to  overcome.  Even  the  private  and  the  personal  caoses, 
which  may  impede  a  writer  in  the  prosecution  of  his  Work,  shoaki 
not  be  wholly  forgotten  in  our  estimate  of  his  performance^  and 
though  they  cannot  be  produced  in  extenuation  of  ignoranoe  atid 
inability,  they  may  at  least  be  admitted  as  pleas  of  palliation  for  the 
lesser  faults  qf  omission  and  deficiency.  A  seclusion  from  spots, 
which  are  most  favourable  to  researches  of  this  nature,  from  Libraries, 
where  Languages  are  recorded,  and  from  capitals,  where  they  are 
spoken,  must  have  assuredly  operated  in  diminishing  the  richness  and 

variety 
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Hutnaln  Speech,  —  the  modcj.by  whidbi  Man  commiinicates  with  Man^ 
be  might  indeed  exult  ;~»He  i^ould  then  think,  knd  he  should  then 
feel,  that  the  fleeting  period  of  hia  life  had  riot  passed  away  like  a 
shadow,  a  mere  void  in  the  creation^  without  some  record  of  his 
eiistentCi  He  should  then  think,  and  he  should  then  feel,  that,  from 
the  recesses  of  his  solitude,  he  had  supplied  to  posterity  some  memorial 
of  a  mind,  at  once  ardent  in  its  search,  and  humble  in  its  views^ 
which  looked  not  too  high  in  its  pursuit  of  Human  Knowledge, — 
that  object  and  acquisition  of  the  creature  Man ; — ^but  which  followed 
with  patience — with  perseverance  and  with  zeal,  the  obscure  vestiged 
of  Truth,  on  those  lowly  spots,  where  Truth  is  sometimes  contented 
to  abide,  remote  from  the  lofty  heights,  at  which  Sages  are  wofit  to 
^gaze,  in  vain  and  unavailing  contemplation. 
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a  state  of  re8t.-*Proin  521  to  651,  as  referring  to  Agiution. — From  876  to  902,  Tctns 
for  Noise  under  both  fiprms  ^RjC,  &c.,  and  ^C,  '^D,  &c-  are  considered. — ^From  page 
903  to  1126  the  Elementary  form  Rj  c,  D,  8tc:  Tt,  h  is'Oonsidered.  This  may  be  studied 
as  a  separate  discussion,  affording  the  fullest  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Doctrine. — ^The 
Elementary  Character  aC,  ^D,  &c.  is  considered  from  page  96  to  136 — from  164  to  270,  at 
Teferring  to  a  state  of  rest. — ^From  68fZ  to  875,  as  referring  to  a  state  of  AgUatkn. — ^From 
271  to  520  the  Elementary  Charaoter  ^C,  ^D,  &c.  is  considered,  when  it  is  applied  to  ex- 
press Promuns^  Verbs  of  Beings  as  It,  Is,  &c.  &c.  This  part  may  be  regarded  as  entirely 
a  separate  Dissertation  on  the  Composition  of  VarbSf  PromunSf  &c. — the  nature  of  Partis 
cUif  &c.,  which  the  Writer  has  laboured  with  infinite  care  and  diligence : — Here  the  original 
idea,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  in  general  lost,  and  the  secondary  one  only  prevails.  If  die 
Reader  wishes  at  the  same  time  to  understand  all  the  evidence  respecting  the  original 
idaa»  he  must  proceed  to  page.  825,  .&c«,  where  the  terms  of  SiaUliiy  are  compared  vjitii 
those  relating  to  A^^tatkn.  I  shall  conclude  by  obserring^  that  the  whole  Work  should 
be  read  regularly  through,,  according  to  the  actual  arrangement  of  the  Writer;  thoii^  it 
jsaifi  be  afterwards;  studied^  with  advantage  in  separate  parts,  according  to  the  mode,  which 
ii>  here  detailed'— -The  imperfectibn  of  Language,  and  the  necessity  for  brevity  may  lead 
to  an  ambiguity^  which  it  is4iecessary  toexplain.— -When  Isayj  that  Languages  are  derived 
from  tlie)EAKTH,  I  mean»  that  Languages  are  derivedfrom  that  spot,  which  we  conmMml|^ 
call  the  Earth  ;  and  here  I  think  nothing  of  the  peculiar  Elementary  Character,,  under 
which  words  appear.  When  I  say,  that  words  under  the  Element  "Ky  R^  C,  D,  &c.  belong. 

to  the  Eabth  9  1 1  here  suppose  likewise,  that  such  words  belong  to  the  spot,  called  the 
Earth,  though  I  mean  moreover,  that  the  very  term  Earth  is  itself  a  word  included  in 
the  same  Race.  In  one  case,  Earth  denotes  only  the  object,  but  in  the  other,  while  it 
expresses  the  object,  it  must  be  considered  likewbe  s^s  a  tutn/,'  bearing  a  certain  fcnrft^ 
diittingoished  from  other  forms. 


...li 
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rTHIS  ELEMENT*  CONSTITUTES,  IN  VARIOUS  LANGUAGES, 


A  RAGE  OF  WORBS, 


WHICH   RELATE^ 


EKTHER    DIRECTLY    OR   MORE   REMOTELY, 


TO  THE 


EARTH; 


AND 

THE  OPERATIONS,  ACCIDENTS,  AND  PROPERTIES, 

BELONGING  TO  IT. 


♦  By  the  symbolical  representation  ^R.  R.  a  — C,  D,  G,  &c.,  as  the  Element,  or 
£lemeHtary  Characters^  constituting  a  certain  Race  of  words,  belonging  to  each  other 
md  distinguished  from  other  races,  I  mean  to  express  those  words,  which  appear 
commonly  under  the  three  following  forms.  1st,  Such  words,  of  which  R  is  the  first 
Consonant,  and  the  next  is  6ne  of  the  Consonants  C,  D.  G,  &c.,  with  a  vowel 
breathing  before  the  R,  as  Arc  a,  8cc.  This  form  of  words  I  represent  by 
^S..^,  D,  G,  8cc^  or,  as  it  might  be  written,  ^RC,  ^RD,   "^RG,  8ic.,    where  th« 

mark 
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mark  of  the  Caret  ^  is  used  to  express,  that  a  vowel  breathing  is  wanting,  or  is  to  be 
supplied  before  the  R.  Sdly,  Those  words,  which  like  the  former  have  R  for  their 
first  Consonant  and  for  the  next  one  of  the  Consonants  C,  D,  G,  &c«  but  which  have 
no  vowel  breathing  before  the  R,  as  Race,  Roap,  8cc.  This  form  I  express  by 
R. —  C,  D,  G,  8cc.,  or,  as  it  might  be  written,  RC,  RD,  RG,  8cc.  3dly,  Those 
words,  where  the  r  does  not  appear  at  the  beginning,  but  which  have  for  their  first 
Consonant  one  of  the  Consonants  C,  D,  G,  Sec,  with  the  vowel  breathing  direct^ 
preceding  C,  D,  G,  &c.,  as  Occa,  8cc.  This  form  I  express  by  '*. — C,  D,  G,  tCc^ 
or,  as  it  might  be  witten,  ^C,  ;*D,  '^G,  8cc.  In  the  first  form,  ^RC  '^RD  ^RG,  &c., 
a  vowel  breathing  may  or  may  not  exist  between  the  R  and  the  C,  D,  G,  8cc. ;  but 
in  the  second  form,  RC,  RD,  RG,  8cc.,  it  must  exist  in  order  to  constitute  a  word. 
In  all  the  forms  a  vowel  breathing  may  or  may  not  exist  after  the  C,  D,  G,  &c.  The 
Consonants  C,  D,  G,  8cc.  are  sometimes  found  single,  and  sometimes  combined  with 
each  other.  Words  under  other  forms  are  included  within  the  pale  of  my 
Hypothesis,  when  those  words  are  supposed  to  have  directly  arisen  from  the  forms 
here  exhibited,  as  A-£arth,  ^-Ard,  iv-Ard,  g-UARD,  where  the  A,  y,  w,  and  g 
are  considered  only  as  different  degrees  of  aspiration  annexed  to  the  vowel  breathing. 
The  other  forms,  which,  in  the  process  6f  change,  I  conceive  to  be  derived  from  the 
same  source,  will  be  duly  unfolded  in  the  progress  of  these  discussions.  I  have 
adopted  the  terms  Element  and  Elementary,  as  applied  to  these  Consonants,  because 
I  consider  the  Consonants  to  be  the  Principal^  Fundamental,  Essential  or  Elementary 
parts  of  Language,  by  which  Races  of  words  are  formed  and  preserved,  separate  and 
distinguished  from  each  other. 


CHAP.    I. 


SECT.   I. 


AR.  —  C,  D,  G,  J,  K,  &c. 


Names  for  the  Ground,  Land^  Soil,  6fr.  corresponding  with  the  English 

word  Earth,  a5  Erde,  &c. Terms  derived  from  the  idea  of 

the  peculiar  or  appropriate  place  "--the  Y^n^^osed  or  Secured  «S^o^ 

of  Land  or  Earth  —  The  Earth,    hy  way  of  distinction,  as 

y-ARD,    ^c. :    hence,    words  denoting  Enclosures  of  Security, 

Safety,  and  of  Defence,  a^^-ARD^n,  (^c. ;    or  Security,  Safety, 

and  D^ence,  as  gu- Akd,  w-Ard,  — Enclosures  in  general,  of 

any  kind,   and  for  any  purpose,    as    Erko5,    {Epcog,    Septum^ 

Arc  a,  6fc.  —  ff^ords  signifying  that  which   Enfolds,  Keeps  in 

€>r   off;    Stops,    Represses,    Compresses,  Constrains,    &c.,    as 

JEiKGO,  (Ei^y«,    Includo,)  AKceo,  &c. :     Words  denoting  what  is 

Keld  or  Confined  within   a  certain   Spot^   Enclosure,  &c.,    as 

•Erd,  &c. 


Names 
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Names  corresponding  with 
EARTH.  (Eng.) 

AlRTHA.    (Goth.) 

Eard,  Eord,  Eorth,  EorthEi 
Yrth,  ^-Eard.  (Sax.) 

Erde,  Erda,  Ertha,  A-Erda, 
/t-Ertha.  (A1.) 

jf-ORD,  ^-Orden.  (Dan.) 

Erd,  Aerde^  Eerde,  &c.  (Belg.) 

ARZ.  (Heb.) 

ARK,  ARG,  &c.  (Chaldee,  Sa- 
maritanf  Syriac.) 


*i^<»i»i»i»<^^  #< 


Eardian,  Eardigak.  (Sax.) 
Habitare ;  i.  e.  To  be  on  a 
certain  Earth  or  Land. 

Ordon.  (AL)  Habitabat. 

A-Earth,  A-Eorth,  A-Erd, 
A-Eert,  &c.  (Eng.  Sax. 
Germ.  Belg.)  Focus;  i.  e; 
The  Ground^  or  Earth. 


X  HE  term  Earth  appears  in  the  various  Dialecta  of  the 
Teutonic,  and  in  some  of  the  Eastern  Languages»  as  the  familiar 
name  for  the  Ground^  Land^  Soil,  &c.  £cc. ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  Element,  ^R.  R.'^. — C,  D,  G,  J,  K,  Q,S,  T,  X,  Z,  supplies,  in 
these  Languages,  a  familiar  term,  corresponding  in  sense  and 
Elementary  characters  with  our  word  Earth.  These  various 
terms  for  the  Earth  are  acknowledged  by  the  Etymologists  to 
belong  to  each  other.  In  Junius,  the  parallel  terms  for  ^he 
Earth  are  *'  Goth.  Airtha.  A.  S.  Eorthe.  A1.  Erda.  Herda. 
"  Ertha.  Hertha.  Dan.  Jord.  B*  Aerde,  Eerde."  And  in 
Skinner  they  are  thus  represented :  *•  Eard,  Eord^  Eorth, 
"  Geard,— Dan.  Jord,  Jordek,  Belg.  Erd,  Aerd,  Aerde, 
«*  Teut.  Erd,  Erde." 

In  Hebrew,  pM  ARZ  is  the  appropriate  and  familiar  name 
for  the   Earth  ;   as  will  be  understood  by  learning,    that  it  is 

adopted 
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.'<      ■ 


H-»i3^*-X-ii2 


kH, 
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adopted  in  the  opening  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  "  In  the 
"  beginning  G(od  created  the  Heaven  and  the  Earth/'  p»  ARZ. 
In  Chaldee  pntt  ARK  and  jnt*  ARG  are  used  for  the  Earth- 
I  have  represented  the  letter  v  Gnain,  as  it  is  called,  by>  G, 
because  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  possess  this  power.  In 
some  cases,  howeveiv  the  sound  of  G  in  this  Hebrew  letter 
becoB^es  weak,,  as  it  does  in  the  English  Might.  In  the  Samaritan 
and  Syriaq  the  name  of  the  Earth  may  be  represented  by  ARZ 
and  4^0.  In  Arabic  \jJj\  Arz  is  likewise  the  familiar  and 
ftppvbpriate  name  of  the  Earth.  These  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
tfitms  are  acknowledged  to  belong  to  the  English  word  Earth 
and  its  parallels.  Mi%  Richardson,  in  his  Arabic  Dictionary, 
gives  us,  among  the  terms  for  Earth,  \J^j\  Erz,  \^jj\  Arooz, 
which  he^  likewise  represents  by  Uruz,  o^b'  Arauz,  ^yoj\ 
Ab20j9i^  [:y^j\  AKzeen.  The  preceding  article  to  Uruz, 
^*  EiVRTHs,  Grounds,"  in  Mr.  Richardsoa's  Dictionary,  is  \j:^j^\ 
Eruz,  "  Firm,  steady,  rooted,  fixed. — Collecting  or  contracting 
•^  on^'s  self.  —  Avaricious,  covetous,  tenacious,  ^^^1  Jj^j' 
*^  ERUzu'TErz^  Extremely  tenacious."  We  shall  not  doubt  that 
Eruz,  Firm,  steady,  &c.,  belongs  to  Uruz,  the  Earth,  ('*  Thou 
"  i^irm-set  Earth  ! ")  From  the  idea  of  what  holds  Firmly^ 
derived  as  we  see  from  the  "  Firm-set  Earth,"  the  Arabic  word 
passes  into  the  sense  of  Avaricious ;  and  thus  we  can  understand^ 
^  the  very  com:mencement  of  our  enquiries,  how  the  name  of 
the  Earth  may  supply  ideas,  which  on  the  first  view  appear 
very  remote  from  the  original  source.  Again,  let  us  note  the 
term  jjj\  Erz,  adopted  ia  the  phrase  **  EruzuTERz/*  The 
ArabiQ  ^l  Erz  or  Urz  means,  says  Mr.  Richardson,  *'  the 
*v  Pine,  Cedar  i"  and  in  other  senses  we  have  *' Ere.z,  A.  tree 
<*  whose  timbec  is  very  hard.  Aris.  —  Firmly  rooted  (tree)." 
We  here  see,  that  the  name  of  the  Ced/ir  is  taken  from  the  idea 
jDf  what  is  Firm,  whether  as  applied  to  its  property  of  being 

a  Firm 
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a  Firm  hard  wood,  or  of  being  Firmly  Rooted.  We  shall  not 
doubt,  I  think,  that  Erz,  Firm^  Steady,  belongs  to  Eruz,  Firmly 
Rooted,  &c.,  and  that  they  both  belong  to  Uruz,  the  Earth. 
Thu6  we  see,  how  senses,  apparently  the  most  remote  from  each 
other,  as  Avaricious^  and  a  Cedar,  may  belong  to  the  same  idea, 
as  Fim,  Firmly  Holding,  &c.i  and  how  that  idea  may  have  arisen 
from  the  name  of  the  Earth.  In  Hebrew*  HN  ARZ  is  the 
Cedar,  and  ARZa  is  the  name  of  this  tree  in  Syriac. — Thes^ 
examples  will  shew  us,  what  difficulties  the  Enquirer  has  to 
encounter,  if  the  intermediate  idea,  by  which  remote  senses  are 
connected,  should  not  be  visible,  and  that  patient  investigation 
can  alone  enable  us  to  discover  those  secret  links,  by  which 
words  are  connected  with  each  other.  The  Reader  will  likewise 
from  hence  learn,  that  remoteness  of  signification  in  words  affords 
no  impediment  to  the  Hypothesis,  which  supposes  that  races  br 
families  of  words  may  by  some  secret  bond  of  union  be  ultimately 
related  to  each  other. 

I  have  recorded  the  Hebrew  ^'IK  ARZ  according  to  its 
original  and  genuine  representation  in  Hebrew,  without  the  vowel 
points,  which  were  afterwards  added  for  the  purpose  of  attempting 
to  convey  with  more  precision  the  sound  of  words,  as  they  were 
enunciated  by  the  inventors  of  those  points.  The  Reader, 
I  imagine,  well  knows,  that  various  Eastern  Languages,  as 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  Chaldee,  &c.,  are  written  without  vowels ;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  vowels,  which  exist  in  those  Languages, 
are  of  little  importance  in  discharging  regularly  and  familiarly 
those  offices,  which  the  vowels  in  our  own  Language,  and  in 
others  of  a  similar  kind,  commonly  perform.  In  the  present 
instance  we  have  no  symbol  to  represent  a  vowel  breathing 
between  R  and  Z^  which  has  sometimes  been  heard  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  this  word,  and  which  is  recorded,  when  the  vowel 
points  are  adopted.    The  Hebrew  pN  ARZ  has  been  represented, 
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among  various  other  modes,  by  Arez,  or  Aretz.  Mr.  Parkhurst 
has  represented  the  supplied  vowel  by  the  Greek  g,  and  the  whole 
word  by  Earej.  The  Reader  will  perfectly  understand,  that  th^ 
Hebrews  and  Arabs,  &c.  have  acquired  no  art,  unknown  to 
Europeans,  by  which  they  can  speak  a  Language  without  vowels : 
He  will  instantly  perceive,  that  this  rejection  of  vowels  refers 
only  to  the  writing  of  a  Language,  and  he  will  learn  from  this 
practice  of  the  Eastern  nations,  that  the  symbols  employed  to 
denote  the  vowel  breathings  are  not  absolutely  necessary  iri 
recording  words,  or  in  conveying  the  sounds  annexed  to  those 
words.  Every  one  knows,  that  in  reading  our  own  Language 
we  pronounce  a  word  at  once  from  the  idea,  which  the  whole 
symbol  excites  in  our  minds  of  the  object  intended,  without 
stopping  to  consider  the  force  of  those  various  parts  of  the 
symbol,  which  attempt  to  represent  the  spund  of  the  word. 
If  then    Consonants  are  of  themselves   able  to  excite   in  our 

r 

minds  the  idea  of  a  certain  word,  representing  a  certain  object ; 
they  are  able  likewise  to  suggest  at  the  same  time  the  sound, 
by  which  that  word  is  enunciated.  This  practice  of  th^  Eastern 
nations  will  prepare  our  minds  for  the.  admission  of  an  important 
maxim,  without  which  all  our  researches  would  be  vain  and  futile^ 
—that  vowels  may  be  considered  as  of  na  importance  in  recording 
Languages;  but  that  the  Consonants  alone  are  the  efficient  parts 
of  words,  by  which  Human  Speech  is  propagated  and  preserved. 

The  principles  Of  the  Theoryi  on  which  this  work  is  founded^ 
have  been  fully  explained  In  the  Fntroduetory  Dissertation,  with 
which  I  suppose  my  Reader  to  be  already  acquainted;  yet  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  state,  oa  the  present  occasiojn,  a  general 
idea  of  the  doctrine  which  has  been  there  unfolded.  The  Reader 
will  perceive^  that  though  the  name  of  the  Earth  in  the 
Dialects  of  .the  Teutonic  has  assumed  various  forms,  as  Airtha> 
Eard,  Eoab,  Yrth»'  Ei1d»  Aerde^  j-ord,  &c.  &g«i  yet  that 
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the  letter  R,  together  with  the  consonants  T,  D,  still  remain; 
and  we  know,  that  these  Consonants  have  been  ever  acknow- 
ledged by  Grammarians  as  Cognate^  or  such  Consonants, 
which  from  their  affinity  familiarly  pass  into  or  are  Changed 
into  each  other.  If  we  proceed  however  to  examine  the 
examples  before  us,  we  shall  perceive,  that  other  Consonants  pa33 
into  each  other  in  conveying  the  same  idea  of  the  Earth*  W« 
find,  that  in  the  Eastern  Languages,  the  name  for  the  Earth 
has  been  represented  under  various  forms,  as  Arz,  Ares,  Aretzi 
Arz,  Erz,  Arooz,  Arauz,  Uruz,  Ark,  Arg,  &c.  ;  where  we 
perceive,  that  Z>  S,  K,  G  are  to  be  added  to  T,  D,  and  that  they 
are  all  to  be  considered  as  Com  mutable  into  each  other,  in  repre- 
senting the  same  idea  of  the  Earth.  The  letters  A,  y,  g^  pre- 
ceding the  vowels  at  the  beginning  of  some  of  these  words,  as 
A-^Ertha,  7-Ord,  ^-Eard,  may  be  considered  only  as  different 
degrees  of  aspiration  annexed  to  these  vowels.  The  h  after  the 
T  in  EartA,  &c.  represents  only  another  sound  of  T,  and  the  en 
in  jf-ORD-  en  is  an  appendage  to  j^Ord,  which  is  the  simple 
genuine  form.  Thus  then,  if  we  should  be  desirous  of  repre- 
se«)ting  the  familiar  name  for  the  Earth,  as  it  appears  in  various 
Languages,  in  an  abstract  point  of  view,  we  ought  not  to  express 
it  under  this  or  that  peculiar  form,  as  Earth,  Erde,  &ic.^  but 
we  should  say,  that  it  might  properly  be  represented  by  any  of 
the  Commutable  Consonants,  T,  D,  Z,  S,  K,  G,  with  R  before 
them,  as  "^RT,  ^RD^  &c.  I  have  before  stated,  that  by  the 
ipark  A  prefixed  to  the  R,  I  mean  to  express,  that  a  vowel 
breathing  is  wanting,  or  is  to  be  supplied  before  the  R.  I  have 
justly  omitted  the  vowels  employed  in  expressing  these  words> 
because,  as  we  see,  they  have  been  all  adopted  without  any 
marks  of  distinction  of  one  vowel  from  another.  I  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  employ  a  mark  for  a  vowel  breathing  before  the 
R,  in  order  to  represent,  that  a  vowel  breathing  has  been  used  in 
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^l  the  terms  for  the  Earth  in  that  position ;.  and  I  have  omitted 
to  employ  that  mark  in  other  places,  because  in  those,  places,  as 
after  the  R  and  after  the  T,  D,  &c.,  it  has  sometimes  appeared 
and  sometimes  not  appeared.  We  know,  that  the  letter  J  is 
only  the  softened  sound  of  G,  as  pronounced  in  George — that  Q 
is  only  a  CA,  or  G  with  the  sound  of  u  after  them,  and  that  X  is 
only  a  combination  of  KS,  CS,  &c.  Thus  we  might  venture  to 
observe,  that  the  familiar  name  of  the  Earth,  in  the  dialects  of 
the  Teutonic  and  some  of  the  Eastern  Languages,  may  be  repre- 
sented in  an  abstract  general  way  by  ^R.  — C,D,  G,  J,  K,  Q,  S,  T, 
X,  Z.  .  We  perceive,  moreover,  that  this  mode  of .  representing 
Earth,  &c.  would  perfectly  distinguish  it  from  all  other  named 
fOT  that  object,  as  from  the  Greek  Chthon,  (xOuvy)  the  Latin  TerrOj 
where  the  T  precedes  and  the  R  follows,  Tellus,  &c.  &c. 
..  The  Reader,  whom  the  principles  of  Science  have  taught  to 
understand  the  importance  of  symbols,  and  of  converting  par- 
ticular into  general  representations,  will  readily  admit,  that  the 
simple,  and  obvjous  artifice,  which  I  have  here  adopted,  of 
expressing  in  general  terms  the  name  of  the  Ear^th,  may  open 
into  a  new  world  of  ideas,  and  may  perhaps  enrich  the  imperfect 
art.  of  Etymology  with  a  series  of  truths  resembling  the  de- 
ductions of  Science.  When  the  artificial  method  of  Algebraical 
Dotation,  by  applying  symbols  and  using  general  for  particular 
expressions  of  quantity,  had  beeji  once  adopted ;  it  might  have 
been  safely  predicted,  that  a  new  Science  was  invented,  which 
would  at  last  conduct  the  understanding  to  truths  the  most 
important  and  remote.  In  adopting  this  artificial  mode  of  repre- 
senting generally  the  name  of  the  Earth  by  ^RC,  '^RD,  ''RG,  &c., 
I  have  in  fact  only  applied  the  Eastern  manner  of  expressing  .the 
^me  object,,  as  Arz,  Arg,  &c.  The  A,  which  is  here  used,  only 
i^jMresents,  what  my  symbol  ^  does,  the  existence  of  a  vpwel 
ItreAthing  in  that  place;  and  is  not  considered  as  expressing  the 
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sound  of  any . particular  vowel;  since  a  vowel  point  is  added  to 
A  in  Hebrew,  &c.,  in  order  to  represent  the  sound  of  the 
particular  vowel,  which  is  there  applied. 

We  may  well  imagine,  that  an  object  so  important  to  man 
as  that  of  the  Earth  or  Ground  would  supply  a  plenteous  source 
of  ideas,  and  form  a  great  race  of  words  expressing  those  ideas. 
This  we  should  all  readily  imagine,  on  the  first  view  of  ^the 
Question  h  priori ;  but  the  wide  sphere  of  action,  through  which 
that  object  has  extended  its  influence,  will  be  understood  only 
by  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  discussions  in  the  present 
volume.  We  shall  at  once  admit,  that  words,  which  express 
Operations  performed  on  the  Ground,  as  Digging — Ploughing-^ 
Harrowing,  &c.,  or  which  denote  some  Accident  or  Property 
belonging  to  it,  as  that  which  is  Low,  Inferior — the  Base-^ 
Bottom —  Foundation  —  Firmness  —  Stability  —  Solidity,  Sec.  Sec.  Sec. 
would  be  all  naturally  derived  from  some  words,  signifying  the 
Earth  or  Ground.  I  shall  shew,  in  the  progress  of  these 
Enquiries,  that  all  the  explanatory  terms,  whjch  I  have  here 
adopted,  are  directly  taken  from  certain  words,  under  difFerent 
Elements,  denoting  the  Earth  or  Ground.  The  terms  Solidity 
and  Foundation  are  acknowledged  to  belong  to  Solum  and  Fundus^ 
ihe  Ground;  and  1  Shall  shew  in  the  present  volume,  that  for  the 
same  reason  the  Greek  Arc^,  (a^;^>  Principium,  Exordium, 
Initiuni,  Fundamentum^)  the  Foundation,  and  the  Latin  O  loo, 
belong  to  our  Element  '^RC,  &c.  the  Earth,  Ark,  &c.  &c. 
From  Anche,  (A^x^i)  are  acknowledged  to  be  derived  Arch,  as 
AKCH-^Bishop,  Sec.,  ARcaitecture,  Sec.  Sec.  j  and  thus  we  see  how 
Languages  have  been  formed.  We  may  well  imagine,  likewiger 
what  a  variety  of  terms  would  be  derived  from  the  ideas,  which 
I  have  above  exhibited,  by  metaphorical  allusion.  The  strongest 
term,  which  we  have  in  our  Language,  to  express  the  most' 
violent  state  of  mental  Solicitude^  ^  is   taken  from  an  Op»atioli- 
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performed  on  the  Ground,  as  ^  To  Harrow  up  the  Soul/  I  shall 
shew,  that  Harrow  belongs  to  Earth^  Hertha,  &Cm  and  that 
the  second  consonant  of  our  Element  "^RC,  &c.  has  been  lost. 
This  is  manifest  by  comparing  it  with  the  parallel  terms  in  other 
Languages,  which  the  Etymologists  have  produced^  as  Harse^ 
Herce,  Herse,  (Fr.)  Harcke,  (Germ.)  The  form  of  the 
French  Herse  will  shew  us,  that  the  French  word  HarasSer, 
and  the  English  Harass,  are  derived  from  the  metaphor  of 
tearing  up  the  Earth  with  the  Harrow  or  Herse*  This 
instance  of  Harrow  will  convince  us,  that,  even  when  by  the 
accidents  of  mutation  the  Important  part  of  our  Elementary 
form  has  been  lost,  we  are  still  not  destitute  of  resources,  by 
which  we  can  ascertain  the  relation  of  a  word  to  its  true  origin^-— 
Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  term  above  adopted.  Solicitude^ 
derived  from  Soliciio,  which  is  acknowledged  to  signify,  in  its 
first  sense,  **  To  Stir,  or  Dig  up,  properly  the  Ground,"  Solum, 
Citare.  This  instance  would  be  alone  sufficient  to  illustrate^ 
how  ideas  most  connected  .witb  mental  sensations  may  be  derived 
from  the  Ground. 

Simple  and  obvious  as  the  idea  is,  that  the  name  of  the 
Barth  would  be  attended  by  a  numerous  class  o[  Derivatives; 
yet  we  do  not  find,  that  the  Etymologists  have  profited  by. 
a  notion  so  manifest,  as  it  should  seem,'  and  indisputable.  We 
shall  scarcely  find,  in  the  progress  of  these  discussions,  a  single 
instance,  in  which  the  Etymologists  of  our  own  Language  have 
derived  words  from  the  term  Earth.  If  the  Reader  should 
imagine,  that  in  my  Hypothesis  this  idea  is  extended  beyond  its 
due  bounds ;  he  will  at  least,  I  trust,  be  of  opinion,  that  it  is 
a  conception  of  considerable  promise,  and  that  an  abundance  of 
examples  must  necessarily  exist,  in  which  this  cause  has  exerted 
Its  influence.  It  will  be  at  once  understood,  that  these  Derivatives^ 
from  the  namp  of  the  Eaeth  will  be  discovered  by  the.  dame 
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record,  which  was  adopted  in  ascertaining  the  affinity  between 
the  Earth  and  its  parallel  terms  Airtha,  &c. ;  namely,  by  the 
existence  of  the  same  set  of  Cdmmutable  Consonants,  and  of 
the  same  or  similar  ideas.  The  record  of  the  origin,  from  which 
the  Derivatives  spring,  will  be  as  faithfully  preserved  in  the 
forms  of  these  Derivatives,  as  in  the  forms  for  the  various  names 
of  theEARTb  itself;  though  considerable  difficulty  will  oftentimes 
arise  in  discovering  the  similar  ideas,  by  which  the  original 
and  derived  object  are  connected  with  each  othen  The  sense, 
which  the  Derivative  bears,  will  oftentimes  appear  entirely  remote 
from  that  of  its  origin;  and  all  oiir  sagacity  will  be  required  to 
discover  the  common  notion,  by  which  their  affinity  is  recognised. 
I  have  before  exhibited  the  same  sentiment,  as  it  cannot  be  tt>o 
deeply  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  Readen  It  will  be  allowed 
by  all,  that  the  name  of  the  Earth,  Airtha,  &c,  &c,  would  supply 
various  Derivatives  in  those  Languages,  in  which  it  was  the 
appropriate  and  familiar  name  for  that  object,  as  in  the  Dialects 
of  the  Teutonic^  and  the  Hebrew^  Arabic^  Chaldee^  Syriac,  and 
Samdritan ;  but  we  shall  find,  that  it  has  exteilded  its  influence 
to  other  Languages  likewise,  in  which  it  does  not  appear  as  the 
appropriate  and  familiar  name  for  the  Ground,  but  in  wliich 
a.  certain  Affinity  has  been  acknowledged  to  exist,  as  in  Latin, 
<Sreek,  the  Dialects  of  the  Celtic^  &c.  &c.  The  wide  sphere  of 
Human  Speech,  through  which  this  Affinity  extends,  and  the 
nature  of  that  Affinity,  will  be  understood  only  from  an  attentive 
consideration  of  the  succeeding  discussions. 

1  The  Consonant  r,  as  it  is  enunciated  by  different  organs, 
has  sometimes  the  strong  sound,  annexed  to  that  letter;  and 
sometimes  it  serves  only  to  lengthen  out  the  sound  of  the  vowel 
breathing,  by  which  it  is  preceded.  Thus  we  are  unable  to 
distinguish,  without  some  effort  of  the  voice,  between  Father  and 
Farther.     In  general;  the  strong  sound  of  r  is  lost  in  Farther^ 

but 
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Vut  sometimes  we  find  it  attached  to  Father;  and  thus  we  see,  how 
it  is   lost  by  one .  mode  of  expressing   a   vowel   breathing,  and 
gained  by  another*     Our  ordinary  pronunciation  of  the  r  may  be 
considered  only   as   the   preceding  vowel  sound   lengthened,  or 
sometimes  as  producing  little  or  no  effect,  and  might  be  safely 
represented    by    vowels,    as    in    Border  —  Order  —  Recorder  — 
Must-Ard — Former — Farmer  —  Com  —  Eastern  —  Short,  &c.  &c., 
which    might   be   written    Bawder,    Audetj   Recawder,   Must-ady 
F/iumer,  Faamer,  Cauen,  Fasten,   Shawt,  &c. ;    and  this  mode  of 
representation,    which    applies    to   innumerable    other   instances, 
would  express    with   sufficient   accuracy   the  force  of  r   in   the 
ordinary  sound  of  these  words*     The  strong  sound  of  r  is  in 
my  organs  expressed  by  an  effort  of  the  voice,  which  I  seem  to 
perceive   likewise  in  the  enunciation  of  others.     This  effort  is 
sometimes  so  marked,  as  to  appear  painful  in  the  speaker,  and 
to  become   disgusting   to    the   hearer.      Robert   Ainsworth   thus 
describes  the  strong  and  the  softened  sound  of  R.     It  is  formed, 
lie  says,   **  in  the  upper  part  of  the  throat,   but  so  vibrated  by 
^'  a  qua>(er  of  the  tongue,  and  allision  on  the  teeth,  that  it  makes 
•*  a  sound  like  the  grinning  of  a  dog,  whence  it  is  called  the 
•'  canine  letter :    but  the  Romans,  on  the  contrary,    give  it  so 
•*  soft  and  lisping    a    sound,    that  in    writing  they    sometimes 
**  omitted  it,  calling  the  Etrusci,  Thusci,  or  Tusci ;  and  ^specially 
*'  before  S ;  thus  Ennius  writ  Prosus,  Rusus,  for  Prorsus,  Rursus.'' 
from  these  observations  we  shall  not 'wonder,  that  the  Elementary 
form  ^RC,  ^RD,  &c.,  or  VC,  ^rD,  &c.  passes  into  ''C,  ""D,  &c. 
XJnder  the  form  ^C,  '^D,  ^G,  &c.  we  have  Estia,  (Eoria,)   Ago^ 
Occo,  (Lat.)  Hough,  &c.     It  is  not  to  be  understood,  that  every 
word  under  the  form  ^C,  ^D,  &c.  has  arisen  from  another  word 
under  the  form  '^RC,  ^RD,  &c.  5  but  that  these  forms  familiarly 
|>ass  into  each  other,  and   belong  to  each  other.     It  should  be 
observed,   however,  that  each  form,   though  united  together  by 
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the  closest  affinity,  may  be  considered  as  generating,  by  its  own 
Elementary  powers,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  a  Race  of  words( 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  distinct  in  some  measure  from  the  other. 
The  Reader  will  be  enabled  only  from  the  examples  to  under- 
stand the  force  of  this  remark,  and  to  comprehend  the  mode  by 
which  one  Race  of  words  passes  into  another;  and  yet  each 
Race  may  be  regarded  under  one  point  of  view,  as  a  distinct 
class,  preserving  at  the  same  time  the  marks  of  difference  and 
the  record  of  similitude.  It  is  thus  in  the  natural  world,  that 
Races  of  animals,  which  are  allied  to  each  other,  exhibit  at  once 
their  appropriate  characters  of  distinction  and  of  affinity. 

A  vowel  sometimes  exists  between  the  R  and  the 
C,  D,  &c.  in  the  Elementary  form  ^RC,  "^RD,  &c.,  as  in  the 
Hebrew  Aretzy  &c. ;  ^nd  when  in  this  case  the  vowel  breathing 
before  the  R  is  lost,  we  have  a  Race  of  words  generated, 
belonging  to  the  form  RC,  RD,  &c.,  as  Rus,  (Lat.)  Rout, 
Root,  Road,  and  the  term,  which  I  find  it  convenient  so  often 
to  adopt.  Race,  &c.  &c.  &c.  We  see,  that  in  the  different  senses 
of  the  word  Race,  as  the  Root  or  Stock  from  which  a  family 
springs,  and  the  Course  performed  on  a  Road,  we  are  brought 
to  the  Ground,  as  the  common  Spot,  to  which  these  two  senses 
belong.  In  such  terms,  as  Oruzj,  (O^u^flc,)  Oryz^,  Rice,  and 
ERUT/tro5,  Red,  we  see  how  the  form  "^RC,  '^RD,  &c.  passes  into 
the  form  RC,  RD,  &c.  We  shall  readily  understand,  that  the  idea 
of  Colour  would  be  taken  from  the  Ground,  or  Earth,  as  ex- 
hibiting Earths,  or  SoilSy  of  various  Colours.  I  shall  shew  in 
a  future  volume,  when  I  consider  the  Element  CL,  SL,  &c.,  that 
iSii/7,  (Solum,)  Colo,  and  Color,  belong  to  each  other.  It  may 
be  observed  of  the  form  RC,  likewise,  what  we  have  remarked 
concerning  the  form  '^C;  '^D,  &c.,  that  RC,  when  once  ex- 
isting, would  generate  a  Race  of  words  distinct  in  some  degree 
from  the  plassa  from  which  it  was  derived.     We  perceive  that 

the 
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the  two  forms  of  the  Element  RC,  RD,  &c.,  and  ^C,  ^D,  &c.^ 
do  not  directly  pass  into  each  other,  and  are  only  related 
through  the  medium  of  the  form  ^RC,  ^RD,  &c^ 

My  hypothesis  is,  that  all  these  forms  supply  a  Race  or  Races 
of  words,  which  directly  or  more  remotely  belong  to  such  terms 
as  Earth,  Airtha,  &c.  ;  and  that  they  relate  to  the  Earth, 
or  to  the  Operations,  Accidents,  and  Properties  attached  to  it. 
By  the  expression  Directly  or  more  remotely  I  mean,  that  the 
words  under  those  forms,  either  directly  themselves  denote  the 
Earth,  with  the  Operations,  &c.  attached  to  it;  or  that,  however 
various  may  be  their  senses,  or  however  abhorrent  those  senses 
may  appear  from  the  ideas  connected  with  that  object,  they  are 
all  ultimately  to  be  referred,  in  degrees  of  distance  more  or  less 
remote,  to  the  Earth  and  its  Operations,  &c.,  by  that  process  of 
change^  under  which  ideas  and  words  pass  into  each  other. 
I  have  stated,  that  by  the  Race  of  words  under  these  forms, 
^R.R.'^.  —  C,  D,  &c.,  I  miean  those  words,  whidi  have  RC,  RD, 
&c.  with  or  witiiout  a  vowel  breathing  before  the  R,  for  their 
first  Consonants,  and  likewise  those  words,  which  have  C,  D,  &c* 
for  their  first  Consonant,  with  a  vowel  breathing  before  the  C,  I\ 
&o.  I  have  said  that  the  Elementary  Consonants  are  the  Jirst 
Consonants  in  a  word,  because  I  consider  the  word  to  be  in  its 
^mple  state,  before  the  process  of  composition  has  taken  place» 
and  because  thefy  are  comrmonly  found  in  that  state. 

When  laflBrm,  that  woi^ds  under  the  forms  R.R.^.  —  C,  D, 
&c.  are  thus  related  to  each  other;  I  must  be  supposed  to 
mean,  that  the  RC,  RD,  &c.  and  C,  D,  &c.  in  these  words 
represent  the  true  Elementary  forms,  tliat  is,  that  they  are 
themselves  significant,  and  not  derived  from  any  other  source 
or  Element.  Thus  in  Astonish,  Etonner,  (Fr.)  Erstaunen,  (Germ.) 
the  Ast^  Et,  Ersty  do  not  represent  the  Elementary  form 
^RtR»\--^*fC,  D,  &c.;    faor  are  4hey '  of  Uhemselves  significant, 

but 
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but  they  are  compounds  of  A,  E,  Er^  and  ST,  T,  a  portion  of 
the  Element  ST  N,  SN,  TN.  I  have  placed  the  mark  —  over 
the  ST,  to  shew  that  ST  does  not  represent  an  Elementary  form, 
of  which  S  is  the  first  Consonant,  and  T  the  second;  but  that 
ST  is  to  be  considered  as  a  combination  of  sounds  attached  to 

a 

the  first  Coilsonant  sound  in  an  Element,  of  which  S,  or  T,  &c.. 
is  the  first  Consonant,  and  N  the  second.  In  such  term;  as 
Assist  J  AssistOf  which  are  compounds  of  Ad  and,  Sista^  the  Asi 
or  Ad  belongs  indeed  to  our.  Element,  and  would  therefore  be 
once  considered  in  its  proper  place ;  but  the  second  S  is  ta  be 
regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  Element  SS,  ST;  and  therefoce 
the  Ass  in  these  words  does  not  belong  to  our  Elementary  form, 
nor  are  the  words,  to  which  it  is  attacheid,  among  the  objects, 
of  our  Hypothesis. 

We  have  seen,  that  Earth,  Airtha,  &c.  have  assumed  the 
forms  /t-ERTHa,  ^-Ord,  y-QRD^«,  ^-.Eard  ;  where  we  mlay 
perceive,  as  I  have  before  suggested,  how  the  simple  vowel 
breathing  before  the  '^RT,  '^RD,  &c.  passes  through  the  aspirate 
breathing  h  to  those  stronger  aspirations,  which  are  represei^ed 
by  Consonants.  1  shall  consider,  in  another  volume  of  my. 
Work,  a  great  Race  of  words  which  appear  under  the  Element 
G— RT,  J  —  RT,  &c. ;  and  it  will  there  be  discussed,  whether 
these  forms  V^RT  and  ^— ^RT^  or  G-r-RT,  originally  belonged 
to  each  other,  by  the  process  which  is  here  exhibited.  Whatev«^ 
might  be  the  process,  from  which  the  Element  Q—RT  arose; 
we  may  observe,  that  when  it  wa3  once  formed,  it  may  be 
considered  as  totally  distinct  from  any  other  Element,  and  as^ 
generating  a  race  of  words  peculiar  to  itself.  I  shall  discus- 
only  in  this  volume  those  words,  under  the  forms  A^'^RT,  j-^^RD^ 
^-'^RD,  &c.,  which  directly  connect  themselves,  as  I  conceive, 
with  our  Element  ^RT,  &c.     We  shall  fibd,  that  almost  all  the 

wprda  with  the  aspirate,  ft  before  /^R*'^,-t-C,  Di  &c,  must  he 

referred 
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referred  to  the  Element  ^RT,  and  the  letters  w  and  v  will 
frequently  supply  another  state  of  the  vowel  breathing  before 
^RC,  ^RD,  &c.,  ^C,  /^D,  &c. ;  as  z;-Ihid-/5,  v-Esta,  (belonging 
to  EsT/a,  E<rr/a,  Terrae  Dea,),  which  presents  to  us  a  race  of 
words  directly  connected  with  those  attached  to  our  Element. 
We  shall  find,  likewise,  in  the  progress  of  these  Enquiries,  that 
the  Element  ^R.  R.\  —  C,  D,  &c.  has  furnished  other  forms, 
which  will  be  duly  examined  in  their  proper  places,  and  vvhich 
can  only  be  fully  understood,  by  tracing  the  process  of.  changes 
in  the  examples  exhibiting  that  process. 

We   have  seen,    that  in  many  Eastern   Languages,   as/the 
Hebrew,  &c..  Consonants  only  are  used,  and  that  the  Vowels  are 
rejected;    that  is,  the  vowels  which  exist    in  those   Languages 
do  not  perform    the    same   offices,    which   they  dp   in    modern 
Languages.     It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat,   that  this  rejection  of 
the  vowels  refers  only  to  the  writing  and  recording  .of  a  Language, 
and  not  to  the  speaking  of  it,  in  which,  as  we  all  know.  Vowels 
aire  equally  necessary  as  Consonants.     We  may  divide  the  Con- 
sonants   into    three   Classes:      i.    B,  F,  P,  V, M;     2.    C,  D,  G,J, 
KvQ,S,T,X,Z;    3.   L,N,R.      The    letters    in   the   first   class, 
B,F,  P,  V,  M,  have  been  called  Labials,   and  familiarly  pass  into 
<ach  other,    to  the  exclusion  of ,  the  rest.     In   the  second   class, 
"which  belongs  to  the  Element  now  under  discussion,  C,  D,G,  &c. 
jpeis&  likewise  familiarly  into  each  other,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
xiest :  and  the  letters  of  the  third  class,  L,  N,R,  may  be  considered. 
9s  distinct  from  each  other,  and  as  having  laws  peculiar  to  them- 
selves.     It  is  not   to  be  understood,  that,  these  classes. are  not 
sometimes  connected ;    as  we  shall  find  that  ail  the  consonants, 
vender  certain  circumstances,  pass  into  each  other.     Still,  however 
the  distinctions  are  preserved,  and  no  confusion  arises  from  this 
X^artial  connection  of  the  classes ;  as  it  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  distinction,   or   of  preserving  ^nd  recording   the .  distinctive 

c  affinities 
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afRtiities  of  v/otdB,  that  certain  Consonants  regularly  mA  familiarly 
pass  into  each  other,  to  the  exclusion  <^  the  rest.  The  partial 
connection  of  these  classes  with  each  otlier,  like  the  exceptions 
to  a  Rule,  serves  ra^er  to  confirni  and  illustrate  the  general 
principle  of  distinction.  The  mode,  in  which  tiiese  classes  are 
connected^  is  conducted  by  laws  of  uniformity,  which  afford  mafkf 
of  distinction  not  kss  defined  than  those,  which  belong  to  the 
more  general  analogies.  We  perceive,  in  this  arrangement,  how 
the  convbination  of  these  classes  will  afford  various  Elementary 
Characters,  distinct  from,  each  other.  The  first  class  with 
itself  and  the  others  will  exhibit  the  Elements  B,  &c.-~B,  &c., 
B,  &c.  —  C,  &c.,  B,  &c. — L,  B,  &c. — N,  B,  &c. — R.  From  the 
second  we  have  C^&c.— C,  &c.,  C,  &c.— B,  &c.,  C,  &c#— L, 
C,&c,— N,  C,  &a— R.  And  from  the  third  we  have  R— B,  &g.^ 
and  ^RC,  &c,  the  Element  which  we  are  about  to  examine. 
Now  all  these  Elementary  characters  express  names  for  the 
Ground'-^Sail' — Earthy  and  inay  be  considered  as  distinct  from 
each  other.  The  other  combinations,  which  are  afforded  under 
this  arrangementi  as  L — B,  &c.,  L — C,  &c.,  and  the  minuter 
observations  upon  these  forms,  are  cflscussed  in  their  due  places. 
What  I  have  now  exhibited  is  sufficient  to  shew,  that  the  Con- 
sonants thus  combined  from  these  classes,  if  the  classes  are 
distinct  from  each  other,  as  I  have  represented,  afford  full  and 
ample  records  of  distinctive  aiBnity  in  classes  of  words;  that 
is,  of  the  affinity  between  words  annexed  to  a  certain  class,  as 
distinguished  from  words  belonging  to  another  class. 

It  will  be  granted,  I  think,  that  it  is  the  business  of  the. 
Etymologist  to  discover  those  words,  which,  by  passing  into  each 
other,  belong  to,  or  are  related  to  each  other.  If  words  pass  into 
each  other,  they  must  carry  with  them  the  train  of  ideas  which 
they  convey ;  and  thus  the  affinity  of  words  to  each  other  must 
be  (iiscovered,  by  shewing  that  they  contain  the  same  or  similar 

ideas. 
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ideas,  and  that  their  forms  have  passed  into  each  other,  as  di- 
stinguished from  other  forms.  I  shall  now  consider  the  changes 
of  these  formsi  and  shew  the  mode  by  which  such  affinity  can 
be  ascertained,  as  it  relates  to  those  changes  only,  and  not  to 
the  ideas  conveyed,  which  forni  a  separate  enquiry.  It  will 
be  agreed,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  talk  or  to  enquire  about  the 
affinity  of  certain  words  to  each  other^  if,  in  the  process  of  change, 
all  words  pass  into  each  other,  without  any  recording  marks  of 
difierence  or  distinction,  by  which  one  set  or  class  of  words  can 

be  separated  from  another.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  component 
parts  of  'words,  or  lettsers,  by  the  changes  of  which  into  ^ach 
other  these  various  forms  ave  produced*  Hiust  be  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  supply  these  marks  of  distinction ;  that  is,  it  is  necessary 
that  certain  letters  shauld  so  regularly  and  familiarly  pass  into 
or  be  dianged  into  each  other,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  that 
the  words,  in  which  such  letters  are  found  thus  familiarly  passing 
imo  or  commutable  into  ^ach  other,  may  be  justly  said  to  belong 
to  «8ch  other,  as  distlngiiished  from  different  «ets  and  Masses  of 
vonds. 

It    is  the  duty   tfaerefone  of  the   Etymologist    to  discover 

such  letters,  which,  by  thus  r^ularly  and  familiarly  passing  into 

^adi  other  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  wiU  aflR»rd  those  marks 

or  Kcords  of  distinction  by  which  tiie  nffinity  <^  words  is  asoer- 

tained.     If  any  letters   should  be  found,   which  pass  into  each 

other,    without  supplying   any  such   records  df  affinity,    these 

should  be  rejected,  as  useless,  and  impeding  to  the  purposes  of 

the  Etymologist,   however  important  those   letters  may  be   in 

fulfilling  other   purposes.     Such  letters,   which,  by  passing  into 

each  other  create   difference  of   forms,   without   supplying  any 

fUstinctive  records  of  the  affinity  of  those   forms,  must  impede 

and   embarrass    the  art  of  the  Etymdogist,    whose  duty  it  is 

to  discover  the  4S^ity  of  forais,  amidst  all  the  disg^uises  of 

difference 
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difference  and  variety.  Now  the  Consonants  supply  these  di- 
stinctive records  of  Affinity,  and  the  Vowels  do  not;  that  is, 
certain  Consonants  pass  into  each  other  regularly  and  uniformly, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  but  the  Vowels  all  pass  perpetually 
into  each  other  without :  any  distinction  ;  that  is,  th&y  all  pass 
into  each  other  in  such  a  manner,  that  there  is  no  set  or  class  of 
vowels,  which  are  familiarly  comutable  into  each  other,  as  distin- 
guished  from  or  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest.  I  shall  not  stop 
to  enquire,  which  vowels  have  the  greatest  affinity  or  similitude 
in  sound  to  each  other:  I  shall  only  observe,  that  this  affinity, 
if  any  such  there  be,    forms -no  barrier  of  distinction,  by  which 

these  vowels  are  separated  from  the  rest,  but  that  they  a//  peN 

•  J.  . 

petually  pass  into  each  other,  without  supplying  any  distinctive 
records  of  affinity  to  the  words,  in  which  they  are  used.  The 
Consonants,  therefore,  should  alone  be  regarded  by  the  Etymo- 
logist in  the  exercise  of  his  art,  and  the  vowels  be  entirely 
rejected  from  his  consideration.  Thus  the  Elementary  forms 
^RC,  '^RD,  &c,~CR,  DR,  TR,  &c.,  CL,  SL,  &c.,  are  sufficieat 
to  mark  the  distinction  between  certain  distinct  and  separate 
names  for  the  Spot  on  which  we  live  and  tread,  as  Earth,  Erde, 
&c.,  T€rraj  Da/ar,  (Welch,)  and  Solum,  Soil;  and  they  are  suf- 
ficient likewise  to  mark  the  affinity  of  words  belonging  to  these, 
and  to  shew,  that  each  class  is  separate  or  distinguished  from 
the  other;  as  of  Hard  to  Earth,  Erde,  &c.  —  of  DvKuSy  to 
Terr^,  Daiar,  &c.,  and  of  Sohidus^  to  SoLunif  Soil,  &c.  Here 
we  see  at  once,  how  Consonants  may  preserve  and  record  that 
distinctive  Affinity,  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  impress  upon' 
the  mind  of  my  Reader. 

That  the  Vowels  perpetually  pass  into  each  other  without 
distinction,  and  that  the  Consonants  familiarly  preserve  these 
regular  and  distinctive  changes,  such  as  I  have  represented,  will 
be  seen^  from  the  general  current  of  examples  of  words  passing 

into 
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into  each  other.  The  Reader  has  only  to  cast  his  eyes  for  a  few 
minutes  over  the  Etymologicon  of.  any  Language,  or  to  recollect 
words  passing  through  various  Languages,  and  he  will  see  this 
triith  fully  illustrated.  It  is  difficult  to  adopt  a  mode  of  producing 
examples  of  a  fact  which  perpetually  recurs ;  as  the  instances 
exhibited  may  appear  to  be  selected  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
an  hypothesis. 

Let  us   take   the  numerals,  in  which  are  found  the  letters 
C,  D,  G,  &c.  &c.,    as    Two^   Three^   Six^   Eighty   and   Ten.     The 
parallel  terms  to  Two^  as  given  by  the  Etymologists  Skinner  and 
Junius,   are  Duo,  (Lat  and  Gn  Auo,)    Twai,  (Goth.)     Twa,  Twe, 
Twy,  (Sax.)     Zuuo,  Zwey^  Zwo,  (Germ.)    Dau,  Dwy,   (Welch,) 
Dou,  (Arm;)    Do,  (Irish.)    Du,  (Dan.)      In  Persian,   Do  or  Du, 
ji^   is    Two.      Here  we   see   that   the  Commutable   Consonants 
T, D, Z  are  changed  into  each  other;  and  it  is  from  the  existence 
of  these  letters  in  the  words  Two,  Duo,  &c,,  that  we  ascertain 
the  affinity  of  those  words;   while  the  vowels  uo,  wdi,  wa,  we, 
wy,  uuo,  wey,  wo,  au,  ou,  o,  u,   afford  us  no   assistance  in   de- 
ciding on  this  affinity.     The  parallel  terms  to  Three,  as  given  by 
the  Etymologists,  are  Drie,  Dr^o,*  (Goth.)     Tri,  (Welch,)    Thrins, 
(Goth.)    Tre,  (Swed.)    Dry,  (Belg')    Drey,  (Germ.)    Dryer,  (Isl.) 
Trots,  (Fr.)     Tre,  (Ital.)    Tres,  (Span.)    Tres,  (Lat.)    Treis,  (Gr. 
T^€i^)  &c.  &c.,  where  we  see  the  change  of  T  into  D,  and  where 
we  perceive,  that  the  existence  of  the  Consonants  TR  and  DR, 
in  all  these  words,  shews  their  affinity;  while  the  vowels  ee,  ie,  eo, 
i$  ^i  y^  ey^  ye,  oi,  ei,  shew  nothing  of  this  affinity.     Six,   as    it 
appears  in  various  Languages,  becomes  Syx,  (Sax.)    Ses,  (Belg.) 
Sechs,  {Germ.)   iS^/,  (Ital.)    5€ry5,  (Span.)    Six,  i¥T.)\f.J;s  Sh-Sh, 
Shash,    (Pers.),     which    Mr.  Richardson    represents    by    Shush, 
Omw  ST,  Sitt,  (Arabic,)    as  the  same  writer  records  the   word* 
Here  the  Commutable  Consonants  X,  S,  C/tS,  T,  at  the  end  of 
these  words^  pass  into  each  other,  and  SX,  SS,  &c.  existing  in 

these 
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these  wordsi,  with  the  same  idea»  convince  us  that  they  faeloiig 
ta  each  other ;  while  the  vowels  x,  y^  e^  ei,  ey^  a^  u^  passing  into 
each  ocher  without  any  laws  of  distinction,  do  not  help  us  in 
discovering  this  affinity.  In  the  Italian  Sei^  and  the  Greek  JSis^ 
(*je:|,)  the  final  and  the  first  Consonant  of  the  Element  is  lost. 
This  iiowever  crates  no  difficulty,  as  we  are  convinced  that  these 
words  belong  to  the  others^  Sex^  &c.,  because  the  Consonants 
6  and  X  still  remain^  and  because  liiey  convey  the  same  idea. 
The  various  parallels  for  Eighty  as  they  9xe  represented  by  Junius, 
are  Octo,  (Lat)  QkU,  {Oxru,  Or.)  ffyth,  (Welch,)  Ahta,  (Gotiu) 
Edhta^  Ebt^  (Sax.)  AkU  (Germ.)  in  modern  German  AtMi 
HtdcU  (Fr.)  or,  as  it  is  now  written,  Huit;  OttOy  (ItaL^f-  Ofki^ 
(Span.)  Attaj  (Run.)  Att^  (Dan.)  Achtj  (Belgic.)  In  PerAim, 
OuSJb  HSAT»  which  my  Grammarian  represents  by  Hasht,  and 
Mr.  Richardson  by  Hutht^  means  Eight.  In  these  words  we  have 
the  familiar  changes  of  OT,  CT,  KT,  CA,  CftT,  T,  SAT,  into 
^ach  othw ;  and  the  Cognate  letters  in  those  words,  conveying 
the  same  idea,  mark  out  to  us,  that  the  words  are  related  to  eadi 
other;  while  the  vowels  W,  oo,  wy^  aa,  eaa^  e,  a,  «i,  u,  passing 
prDmiscuQusly  into  each  other,  afford  no  marks  or  records  of  tfiis 
l^ation^  The  parallel  words,  produced  under  Ten  by  the 
Etymologists,  which  belong  to  the  form  TN,  &c.,  are  Tyn^  Tin, 
Tien,  (Sax.)  Tien,  Thien,  Zehan,  Zehen,  (Germ.)  Taihun,  (Goth.) 
We  may  add  to  these  the  Latin  Deni,  not  produced  by  the 
Etymdogists.  Here  we  have  the  regular  changes  of  the  Cognate 
Consonants  T,  Z,  D  into  each  other,  with  the  vowels  y,  i,  ie,  ea, 
eey  aiu,  passing  into  each  other  promiscuously,  without  any  laws 
of  distinction ;  and  we  reason  on  this  case  as  on  the  others. 
Thus,  then,  the  numbers  above  exhibited  might  be  expressed  in 
Elementary  characters  by  T  ^  !>* ,  &c.  TR,  DR,  &c.  SX,  SS, 
&c.  ^e,  ^T,  &c.  TN,  ZN,  &c. ;  and  this  mode  of  representing 
theo^  will  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  Etymologist. 

I  shall 
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I  dhaJl  now  give  an  instance,  in  tvhich  ^e  Labials  and  our 
Consonants  C,  D,  &c.  exist  in  the  same  words*  The  parallel 
terms  to  Foot  and  Feet,  as^'  recorded  by  Skinner  and  Junius,  are 
Fot,  Fet,  (Sax.)  Fode,  Foed,  (Dan.)  Fusz,  Voet,  { Belg-)  Fuaz, 
Fuoz,  Fuot,  (Germ.)  P^^,  (Lat.)  in  another  case>  Pi^^-'is ;  Pous,. 
(Gr.  Ilovr,)  in  another  case,  Pod^od,  {Thio^.y  where  we  see  the 
regular  changes  of  the  Labials  F,  P,  V  into  each  other  at  the 
beginning  of  the  word,  and  our  Consonants  T,  D,  S,  Z  changed 
into  each  other  at  the  end  of  the  word.  The  changes  of  the 
voweb  are  without  any  principle  df  uniformity;  as  ooy  ee,  o,  e, 
oe,  Uj  ua,  uo,  ou.  If  we  represent,  therefore,  these  terms  denoting 
the  part  with  which  we  tread,  by  FT,  PD,  &c.,  this  represen- 
tation will  serve  to  distinguish  them  from  other  terms  denoting:, 
that  part,  as  Troed,  (Welch)  [&c.;  and  will  moreover  serve  to 
connect  them  with  the  P£D-on,  (n«JW,  Solum,)  to  which  they 
belong.  Let  us  remove  the  Consonants,  and  say  that  the  name, 
far  the  part  by  which  we  tread,  is  represented  by  oo,  ee,  o,  e,  Oe, 
Ui  ua,  uo,  ou,  we  perceive,  that  these  vowels  by  themselves  mean, 
nothing,  and  represent  nothing;  nor,  when  addttd  to  the  cdn^^ 
sonants^  do  they  afford  us  any  marks  of  affinity  and  distinctipn, 
by  which  this  words  containing  them,  as  Foot,  Fet,  &c.,  can  be^ 
conjectured  to  be  allied  to  each  othen  or  to  belM^g  to  VEti6n, 
(tif^0i^,)  or  to  be  distinguished  from  Troed.  Among  the  Celfic 
terms  for  Pes  in  Lhuyd  are  the  Welch  Troed,  the  Cornish  Tfut, 
Treiz,  Truyd,  the  Armoric  Troati  and  the  Irish  Troidh,  vfhxch 
belong,  as  we  see,  to  each  other,  and  td  the  English  Tread, 
Trudge,  and  Trot  Here  we  see  the  changes  of  Gi,  2^  T  into  each 
other  at  the  end  of  the  word,  and  the  Consonants  TRD,  TRT, 
are  sufficient  to  shew  the  affinity  of  these  wortJs  to  each  othefr, 
as  distinguished  from  other  wol^ds,  under  a  differeilt  Element; 
While  the  vowels  oe,  u,  eh  uy^  oa^oi,  ea^  a,  afibr4  nonlari^s  of  affinity 
or  distinction. 

I  must 
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I  must  again  request  the  Reader  to  cast  his  eyes. over  any 
common  book  on  the  subject  of  Etymology,  as  Skinner,  Juniuf^^ 
&c.,  in  which   the  various  parallel   terms  are  recorded^  passing 
through  different  Languages,  that  he  may  fully  and  completely 
understand   how    familiarly   the   Consonants  C,  D,  G,  J,  K',  Q,  S, 
T,  X,  Z,  pass  into  each  other,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest.     We 
are  able  however  to  illustrate  the  fact   in  a   more  general  way, 
by  appealing  to  the  same  test  of  the  Commutability  of  Consonants, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Grammarians  themselves.     Those 
Consonants  are  considered  among  the  Grammarians  of  the  Greek 
Language  to  be  Cognate,  or  Commutable  with  each  other,  which 
are  changed  into  each  other  in  the  inflexions  of  Nouns  or  Verbs.  ^ 
The  instance  of  Verbs  is   well  chosen,  as   the    Conjugations  of 
Greek  verbs  represent  distinct  ;and  large  classes  of  words;   suid' 
therefore  the  changes  of  certain  Consonants,   exhibited  in  these 
Conjugations^  represent  the  laws  of  mutation   annexed   to  these 
Consonants,  as  connected  with  some  general  property  and  prin- 
ciple of  the  organs  and  the  mind.     It  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
purpose  to  note  the  verbs  Fraxo,  (^^cc^ca,)    and  Orusso,  (p^wra^,) 
whiph  are  commonly  produced  in  our  Greek  Rudiments,   as  ex- 
amples  to   illustrate    what  is  called  the   fourth  conjugation   of 
Barytone    verbs;  and  the  latter  of   these  words  will   afford  me 
a  very  striking  instance  of  my  Hypothesis,  in  another  point  of 
view.       In  Fraz-o,  Fras-o,  ^-FRAD-on,  pe^FKAK-a,  (*fa^«,  ifcca-u 
E(pfuiov^  ni(p^eaca^)  representing  the    same   idea  of   Speaking,   w 
find,  that  the  Z,  or  DS,  TS,  and  D,  K,  or  C,  C^,  pass  into  eac 
other.     The  verb  Oruss-o,  or  Grutt-o,  becomes  in  other  tens' 
Orug-ow,   Orux-o,  or  Oruks-o,  Grucs-o,  OrucA-^,  or  Oruc- 
ORUK-a,  (O^u0-0-ay,  OfUTTftj,  Xl^i/^ov,  Ofu^w,  Xlju^a,)  where  the  S,T,  G, 
or  KS,  CS,  and  CA,  C,  or  K,  pass  into  each  other  in  express 
the  action  of  Digging.     The  sound  of  Q  is  similar  to  that 
C,  CA,    or  of  the  hardened  G,  with  the  vowel  u  after  thi 
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and  J.  is  like  that  of  G,  when  it  is  pronounced  in  a  softened 
manner,  as  in  George ;  and  thus  all  the  mutations  of  C^  D,  G,  J, 
^9  Q>  S,  Ty  X,  Z,  into  each  other»  may  be  said  virtually  to  exist 
in  the  same  Greek  verb. 

This  affinity  or  relation  of  these  Commutable  Consonants  to 
each  other,  will  enable  us  to  understand  from  what  source  has 
arisen  that  cluster  of  consonants,  which  certain  writers  have  so 
violently  and  unwisely  condemned  in  some  Languages ;  as  in  the 
Germa:n,  &c.     It  has  arisen  from  an  attempt  at  extreme  accuracy 

in  expressing  the  mingled  sounds  of  these  Cognate  Consonants» 

■» .     ,  ,  • 

which  in  some  Languages  have  been  inadequately  represented 
by  single  characters.  These  mingled  sounds  exist  in  a  greater 
OT  less  degree  in  all  forms  of  Speech,  which  chiefly  differ  in  this 
respect,  that  in  some  Languages  more  precision^  is  employed  to 
represent  that  combination.  One  Language  adopts  the  various 
characters,  which  are  separately  used  to  express  the  different 
sounds,  of  which  this  combination  is  form^ ;  while  another 
employs  a  single  and  appropriate  symbol  idt  that  purpose,  and 
%  third  contents  itself  with  adopting  a  character  sometimes  usedi 
ibr  one  of  those  mixed  sounds,  of  which  the  union  consists.  Iti 
our  own  Language,  this  combination  of  sounds  is  strongly  impressed 
on  a  Foreign  ear;  and  we  accordingly  find,  that  the  represen- 
tation of  our  words  by  Foreigners  is  loade^  with  Consonants^ 
br  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  the  ears  of  their  countrymen  the 
:ft]ature  of  those  combined  sounds,  about  which  we  so  little  reflect, 
^and  which  we  ourselves  are  satisfied  with  expressing  by  a  single 
^symbol.  Thus  in  a  German  Dictionary,  now  before  me,  I  find 
the  sounds  of  our  letters  C,  in  CA,  and  J,  generally  represented 
l>y  TSCA,  and  DSC/i ;  as  Church  and  Judge,  by  Tschohrtsch,  and 
JEkchodsch.  The  sound  of  the  G  in  Genius  is  likewise  represented 
Iby  Dschehnius. 

In  Italian,  C  is  sounded  like  Teh,  as  in  Cesare,  Cecita,  which 

D  is 
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IS  pronounced  Tckesare^  Tchetchita,  in  sO  delicate  a  manner^  that 
jou  cannot  distinguish,  says  Veneroni,  whether  a  T  or  D  if 
sounded.  ^^  Pour  parler  avec  la  delicatesse  Italienne,  11  fauf: 
"  faire  sentir  le  T  de  Tchesare,  Tchetckita;  See.  si  doucement,  q«e 
*'  Ton  ne  connoisse  pas  si  Ton  prononce  un  T  <ni  un  D/' 
Veneroni  represents  the  sound  of  the  Italian  G  .and  GG  before 
the  vowels  e,  i,  by  DG;  as  Giro,  Oggi,  Dgiro,  Odgi.  We  may 
fmm  hence  see,  how  Odgi  or  Oggi,  To-Day,  belongs  to  Hoiu: 
and  how  Dgin^  or  Tgiro,  Giro,  what  is  round,  a  Circle,  jamj 
belong  to  Tour,  Tour^ner,  Tur^n.  We  shall  not  wonder>  that 
the  sound  of  T  or  D  is  mingled  with  that  of  Ch,  when  in  Efif^lstt 
Tis  sounded  like  Sk,  as  in  Nation,  quasi  Nmhion,  or  N^shisfi, 
The  C  in  our  Language  has  the  sound  of  S  a^s  well  as  of  K;  es 
in  City,  Cap,  quasi  Sity,  Kap ;  and  thus  we  see  how  iS  is  allied 
to  K*  Iq  the  Spanish  Language,  the  C  is  sounded  like  T^  before 
scHDe  vowels,  and  like  the  K  before  others ;  and  when  k  fc^ows 
the  Q  "  it  is  pronounced,''  says  Del  Pueyo,  *'  as  in  the  Eiiiglish 
*'  J^ueh,  Macho/'  Let  us  mark,  that  in  the  pronunciation  of  pur 
^English  word  Much,  quasi  Mutch,  or  Mutsh,  Ch  has  the  miag^d 
90und  of  Tcb,  ot  Tsb.  In  German,  C  is  represented  by  Tsay^ 
fmd^aiefore  some  vowels  it  is  sounded  like  TS.  The  letter  C^ 
which  tl^us  <^i|nects  Itself  with  T,  Th,  D,  S,  and  with  K«  wiU 
shew  us,  faQw  Ti  TA,  D,  and  S  ^ass  into  K,  and  its  acknowledgpBd 
Cognate  G,  The  Greek  Gmmmarians  and  all  agree,  that  n^^ 
T»I^T&,  are Gogoate  with  each  other;  and  that  H,y,z*  K,G,CAi« 
are  Cognate  with  each  other :  and  we  now  see  from  this  acknow* 
ledged  aflSnity  of  C,  Ch^  with  T,D,  TA,  how  the  two  orders^  as 

« 

they  are  here  arranged,  T,  D,  Tk,  K,  G,  CA,  are  related  or  Cognate 
to  each  other,  by  thus  passing  into  each  other.  This  niixture  of 
sounds  in  the  Consonants  C,  D,  G,  &c.  is  peculiaiiy  observable  in 
the  Eastern  Languages ;  and  hence  we  find,  that .  the  traveflers 
ittto  the  East,  ia  their  endcaYours  to  represent  these  mingled 

sounds 


'jr. 
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by  which  they  are  related.  Their  union  will  shew  us,  how 
readily  the  organs  of  Speech  are  inclined  to  blend  them  with 
each  other ;  and  their  separation  will  point  out  to  us  that  pro- 
pensity  in  the  Human  mind,  by  which  it  is  prompted  to  express 
the  same  or  similar  ideas,  appearing  under  certain  varieties,  by 
Consonants  of  a  similar  kind,  distinguished  by  certain  differences. 
It  is  not  my  province  to  mark  the  precise  nature  of  such  dif- 
ferences, nor  to  adjust  the  degrees  of  affinity,  by  which  these  Con- 
sonants are  related  to  each  other.  Grammarians  have  attempted 
to  perform  all  this,  with  abundance  of  diligence,  by  the  division 
and  subdivision  of  these  Consonants  into  separate  classes,  which 
they  have  distinguished  by  a  multitude  of  names,  as  Cognates, 
Letters  of  the  same  Organ,  Gutturals,  Linguals,  Palatines,  Dentals, 
Semi^vowels,  or  Doubles,  Mutes  of  three  kinds,  Aspirata,  Tenues, 
Media,  Solar  letters.  Lunar  letters,  &c.  &c.  I  have  abstained 
from  siich  disquisitions ;  and  have  been  contented  to  state,  by  an 
appeal  to  fact,  the  Commutable  Consonants,  or  those  Consonants^ 
which  familiarly  pass  into  each  other,  in  representing  the  same 
train  of  ideas.  With  this  fact  only  is  the  Etymologist  concerned, 
which  remains  the  same,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  by  which 
it  is  produced. 

If  any  of  my  Readers,  therefore,  whose  minds  may  be  strongly 
possessed  with  the  division  of  Consonants  into  different  classes, 
should  perchance  object  to  the  use  of  the  term  Cognate,  as  applied 
to  all  these  Consonants,  I  have  only  to  observe,  that  I  have 
followed  the  ordinary  Language  of  our  Grammarians,  in  making 
the  words  Cognate  and  Commutable  synonymous  with  each  other, 
and  that  I  have  not  adopted  the  term  Cognate  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  any  Hypothesis  about  their  degrees  of  Affinity,  as 
a  point  at  all  connected  with  the  truth  of  my  Argument,  or  the 
mode  of  supporting  it.  I  conceive,  indeed,  that  these  Consonants 
have  been  thus  Commutable,  because  they  are  Cognate,  or  have 

at 

an 
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an  ^^ff^nity,  in  various  degrees  and  modes,  with  each  other,  and 
this  we  have  fully  seen  iii  the  preceding  discussion ;  but  the  fact, 
of  their  being  Commutable  into  each  other  is  that  alone  to  which 
I  appeal,  nor  shall  I  ever  entangle  myself  in  the  idle  attempt  to 
adjust  on  every  occasion  the  process  of  change,  by  which  this 
Commutability  is  effected.  We  learn,  at  the  earliest  stages  of 
acquiring  the  Rudiments  of  the  Greek  Language,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  that  K,  G^  Ch,  are  Cognate  with  each  other,  and  that  T,  D,  Th 

are  Cognate  with  each  other.    ^'  Inter  se  cognatae  sunt 

V 

A  direct  definition  of  Cognate  is  not  given,  but  the  sense  annexed 
to  it  is  manifest,  from  the  explanation  subjoined  to  the  name  of 
certain  letters,  which  are  called  Immutable,  Immutabiles,  "  Quae 
"  non  literas  Antistoichas  vel  Cognatas,  quibus  ipsa  mutentur  in 
«  verborum  et  nominum  inflexionibus,  habent."  From  hence  it 
is  plain,  that  the  Cognate  letters,  or  the  Antistoicha^  are  conceived 
to  be  those,  which  are  Commutable  into  others.  I  have  adopted 
therefore  the  ordinary  phraseology  which  I  found  annexed  to 
the  subject;  and  I  differ  only  from  these  Grammarians,  by 
shewing,  that  according  to  their  own  idea  of  Cognate  letters,  as 
Gommutable  into  each  other  in  the  Inflexions  of  verbs,  the 
number  of  these  letters  should  be  increased.  I  have  proved,  that 
under  this  idea  both  these  series  of  letters,  »,  v,  v,  r,  J",  d,  K,  G, 
CA,  T,D,  TA,  should  be  considered  as  Cognate  to  each  other; 
and,  moreover,  that  ^,  |,  Z,  X,  which  these  Grammarians  represent 
to  be  Semi-vowels  or  Doubles,  (Semivocales  vel  Duplices,)  and  S, 
which  they  regard  as  a  letter  of  its  own  power,  ( **  2  est  sua 
'^  potestatis  litera/')  should  be  comprehended  likewise  under  the 
same  class  with  the  former,  by  the  name  of  Cognate,  as  being  all 

Commutable  into  each  other  in  the  inflexions  of  verbs. 

The 
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TIte  R^der,   1  trust,  wlU  perfectly  understand  the  precise 
point  of  view,  in  which  I  am  desirous  of  representing  the  nature 

•  •  • 

^  these  Cognate  Consonants,  C,  D,  G,  &c.,  as  they  relate  to  the 
purposes  of  the  E^ynuilogist.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  division 
made  by  Grammarians  of  these  Consonants  into  different  Classes, 
nor  to  their  opinion,  that  the  letters  in  each  of  these  Classes 
more  particularly  belong  to  a  certain  organ,  and  are  more  inti- 
mately related  to  each  other.  I  have  no  objection  even  to  the 
Anatomical  discussions,  which  we  find  in  some  Etymologists, 
who  have  exhibited  the  various  parts  in  the  organs  of  Speech,  t)y 
which  each  letter  is  enunciated.     These  matters  I  shall  leave  to 

ft 

be  investigated  by  others  who  are  concerned  in  the  enquiry. 
The  point,  which  I  maintain,  is,  that  these  letters  all  pass  so 
constantly  and  familiarly  into  each  other,  whatever  may  be  the 
precise  mode  by  which  this  process  of  change  is  effected,  that 
any  division  of  these  Consonants  into  separate  Classes,  as  forming 
separate  races  of  words,  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Etymologist,  and  is  even  subversive  of  his  art.  This  idea,  which 
I  have  given  on  the  affinity  of  all  these  letters  to  each  other,  does 
not  lead  to  a  confusion  of  the  *  differences,  which  exist  between 
them,  any  more  than  a  similar  idea  entertained  by  the  Etymo- 
logists, respecting  the  affinity  between  letters  composing  a  certain 
class.  Though  we  alike  maintain  the  affinity  between  certain 
letters,  we  stiU  acknowledge  their  difference,  and  understand  the 
important  purposes  produced  by  that  difference.  The  phraseology, 
which  we  adopt  to  describe  the  property  of  letters,  is  similar  to 
that  which  is  applied  to  the  purposes  of  Life.  In  the  affinity 
between  animals,  it  is  not  understood^  that  those  animals  are  the 
same,  but  that  they  are  different  and  distinct  individuals,  of  the 
same  kind  or  species,  connected  with  each  other  by  certain  bonds 
of  resemblance  or  relation.     From  the  difference  between  such 

letters 
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letters   is  derived  a  great  source  of  variety  in  the  formation  of 

difllbrent  words  containing  similar  ideas  in  the  same  Language* 

or  of  the  same  words  in  differed  Languages  or  Dialects.     It  is 

in  fact  to  this  principle  of  affinity  between  certain  Consonants 

that  we  owe  the  effects  of  Variety  and  Difference,  which  those 

letters  have  produced;  as  from  this  Affinity  it  has  arisen^  that 

such   Consonants  have  readily  and  familiarly  passed  into  each 

oth€^#  and  therefore  that  these  differences  have  been  exhibited. 

;V.    It  is   marvellous  to  observe,    how   the   separation  of  these 

Consonants  C,  D,  G,  &c.  into  distinct  classes^  has  confounded  and 

embarrassed  all  the  efforts  of  the  Etymologist  in  the  prosecution 

of  his  Art.     The  very  attempt  to  distinguish  one   Class  from 

another  seems  to  have  formed  an  unsurmoun table  barrier  to  his 

enqpiries ;  though  every  Etymologist  has  expressly  stated,   that 

these  Classes  pass  into  each  other ;    and  has  in  reality  tacitly 

allowed  the  operation  of  the  principle  in  its  fullest  extent,  as  he 

could  not  proceed  a  step  in    the  exercise  of  his   art, ,  without 

aclui9wledgi qg  so  fnanifeit  a  fact,  perpetually  recurring,  in  the 

most  ordinary   and  familiar   examples,   which   passed  under  hia 

view.       Nothing  new  is  advanced   in   this  enquiry^  respecting 

these  Consonants  C,  DjG^  &c«f  but  the  directs  plain,  and  explicit 

declaration  of  the  principle!, .  that  they  all  regularly  and  familiarly 

pass  into  each  ptherj  to  the  exclusioD  o€>  the   rest,  and  that  anyr 

separation  of  them  into  different  classes,  however  just  it  may  be 

i]|ider  some  points  of  view^  serves  only  to  blind  and  pervert  die 

understanding  in  the  researches  of  Etymology.     There  is  nothing 

new  likewise  in  my  idea  respecting  the  Vowds,  that  they  all 

pass  familiarly  and  promiscuously  into  each  other,   without  any 

laws  of  exclusion  or  distinction ;   and,  moreover,  that  they  afford 

no  records  of  affinity ;  but  the  plain  and  explicit  mode,  in  which 

fact  has  been  declared,  and  the  purposes,  to  which  a  truth 

tbtts  une^vooally  atatod^  as  mi  indispensible  principle  in  the 

Art^ 
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Art,  is  afterwards  applied.  The  Etymologists,  in  their  details  of 
the  changes  of  Vowels  into  each  other,  have  in  fact  shewn,  that  they 
all  pass  into  each  other,  and  therefore  that  no  such  distinction  exists; 
and  in  producing  the  parallel  terms,  whose  affinity  they  acknow- 
ledge, where  all  the  vowels  have  been  adopted,  they  tacitly  allow, 
that  the  vowels  afford  no  records  to  determine  the  affinity  of 
those  words,  as  distinguished  from  other  words.  They  at-  the 
same  time  tacitly  acknowledge,  that  the  Consonants  alone  afibrd 
this  record ;  and  thus,  nothing  is  new  in  my  conc^tion,  that 
Consonants  are  the  Essential  and  Elementary  Parts  of  words,  but 
the  express  mode,  in  which  this  principle  has  been  declared,  and 
the  comprehensive  manner,  in  which  it  has  been  applied.  All 
the  Etymologists  do,  in  fact,  I  must  again  repeat,  tacitly  acknoviM^ 
ledge  it;  and  even  some  hardy  Theorists  have,  from  time  to  time, 
ventured  to  assert,  that  Consonants  were  the  Radical  parte  of 
words.  Still,  however,  nothing  has  been  accomplished  on  l^is 
foundation.  The  principle  has  been  applied  to  no  purpos<S8  of 
a  general  nature,  nor  has  it  afforded  the  basis  of  a  regidafr 
System,  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  a:  seriles  of  examples.—^ 
That  part  of  my  Hypbthesis  may  however  be  considered  -as 
perfectly  new/ in  which  it  is  maintainied,  that  Languajges  have 
been  derived  from  certain  names,  under  different  Elethents^  de*^ 
noting  the  Earth,  Ground,  &c.  On  the  whole,  I  might  venture 
to  affirm,  that  this  idea,  unfolded  as  it  is  by  a  new  mode  of 
applying  principles,  which  were  before  inadequately  conceived, 
may  be  considered  as  affording  to  the  subject  of  Etymology  ahr 
art  altogether  new^  and  totally  unlike,  in  its  form  and  purposes, 
to  every  other  mode,  which  has  ever  been  adopted  in  discovering 
the  affinity  of  words. 

The  Observations^  which  Skinner  has  made  on  the  nature  of 
l^e  Vowels  and  Consonants,  will  sufficiently  point  out  the  mode, 
in  which  other  Etymologists  have  considered  the  subject     Oh 

the 
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die  Vowels  he  observes,  ^' Vocales  omnes  in  omnibus  Linguis  facile 
'*  invicem  oomniutantur>  hae  autem  illis  arctiori  affinitatis  vinculo, 
^.'  saltern  apud  aliquas  gentes,  conjunctse  videntur,  ut  A  cum  O, 
*'  ptaesertim  in  Lingua  Teutonica,  U  cum  O,  praesertim  in  Lingua 
'^  Latina,  et  vocibus  Latinis  in  Italicam  Linguam  commigrantibus, 
£  in  A,  saltem  sono,  idque  perpetuo  in  vocibus  Franco-Gallicis, 
ubi  so.  £  praecedit  N  Consonam,  ut  in  Commencer,  Agencer^ 
&c.  quas  ut  A  plenum  efferuntur."  ^  After  this  declaration,  that 
the  Vowels  in  all  Languages  are  ^easily  changed  into  each  other, 
it  would  deem  to  be  an  idle  task  to  shew.  In  separate  articles,  that 
each  Vowel  passes  into  all  the  others.  Skkiner>  however,  has^ 
bestowed  six  Folio  pages  to  shew  into  what  Vowels  A  has  been 
changed,  or,  in  other  words,  to  ^he.w  that  ft  has  passed  into  all  the 
rest,  with  their  various  combinations.  He  has  bestowed,  likewise, 
seven  Folio  pages  to  prove  the  same  thing  respecting  the  vowel  £i 
Though  the  pale  of  separation  has  in  fact  been  com  plea  tly  re- 
moved by  the  declaration  that  all  the  Vowels  in  all  Languages 
are; easily  changed  into  each  other;  yet  it  is  mairvellous  to  observe 
how  the.  barrier  is  again  erected  by  this  laborious  detail  of  the 
examples,  which,  though  it  proves  the  fact,  seems  to  produce  a 
contrary  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  Reader.  /On  the  Consonants^ 
Skinner  observes,  ^^  Consonantes  fere  omnes  sibi  in  hac  vel  ilia 
^  Lingua  aliquando  cedunt,  hae  autem  longe  rarius  quam  jUa^^ 
^  quaedam  in  omnibus,  quaedam  tantum  in  hac  vel  ilia  Lingui 
*^  bellum  quasi  implacabile  inter  se  gerunt.  Cognatas  maxi*- 
'*  mc  sunt  B  et  V  consona,  B  et  F^  F  et  V  con^ona,  V  consona 
"  et  W,  DetT^  B  et  V  prassertim  in  vocibus  Teutoniois,  G 
^seu  K  et  G,  N  et  L,  S  et  T,  Digamma  ^olicum  F  et 
**  y  consona,  J  consona  et  G,  Z  et  T>  prassertim  in  Dialect  is 
^' Teutonica  et  Belgica.  Reliquae  casterarum  eonsonantium  per- 
^mutationes  minus  prodives  et  rariores  swtit,    interdum  tamen. 

E  **  occurrunt. 


> 
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*'occurrunt^  idque  manifestius  quSUn  ut  k  viro  cordato  ipejici 
"  possint/'  If  we  learn  little  from  this  arrangement,  we  learn  sdll 
les6  from  the  detail  of  the  changes  of  each  Consonant.  B  he  tells' 
us  is  changed  into  D,  F,  G,  J,  M,  P^  R>  V ;  the  letter  C  into 
CK,  F,  G,  H,  J,  K,  P,  Qii,  S,  T,  Teh,  V,  X;  Z,  ^c.  and  D  iff 
changed,  as  he  tells  u5,into  B,C*,G,  L,  N,  P,  R,  S,  T^  V,  X,  Zi  It 
will  not  be  necessary,  I  imagine,  to  proceed  further  in  the  detail 
of  these  changes;  as  we  caji  only  leatn  from  hence,  that  all  the 
Consonants  pass  into  each  other.  Thus  the  Reader  will  perceive; 
in  considering  this^  detail  of  the  changes  of  each  Consbnant, 
that  I  differ  from  the  Etymologists  not  by  enlarging  the  former 
limits  of  change,  but  by  contracting  them  within  a  sphet^,  morel 
bounded,  distinct^  and  defined.  We  perceive,  moreover^  that  in 
these  two  modes  of  arrangement  the  Etymologists  have  faBeii 
into  errors  most  destructive  to  their  art.  By  dividing  into  isepaifate 
classes  certain  Consot^nts,  related  to  each  other,  they  haV^  cfe^ 
strpyed  the  comprehensiveness  of  their  principles,  and  sedud^ 
from  their  art  all  ideas  respecting  that  wide  affinity,  which  ex\Sf§ 
between  extensive  Families  or  Races  of  words.  In  their  second 
arrangement,  when  they  detail  to  us  how  all  the  ConsonaiifS' 
pass  into  each  other,  they  have  destroyed  the  foundation  of  their 
art,  by  confounding  all  distinctions,  and  obliterating  thereby  thosef 
records  of  affinity,  by  which  words  are  recognised  to  be  relatedi 
to  each  other,  as  distinguished  from  other  words. 

Before  I  finish  my  observations  oh  the  Cognate  Consonants 
C,  D,  G,  &c.  I  cannot  forbear  observing,  that  one  of  the  Greek 
verbs  which  I  have  above  produced,  in  order  to  unfold  the  affinity 
of  those  Consonants,  is  singularly  adapted  to  the  illustration  of  my 
Hypothesis.  I  shall  shew,  in  the  course  of  these  discussions,  that 
Grusso,  or  Orutto,  (O^tm,  O^i/rrw,)  (Fodio,)  To  Dig,  belongs 
to  Earth,  Airtha,  &c.  afid  that  it  means,  in  its  original  sense^ 

To 
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To  "Efjintny  or  To  Stir  dp  the  Earth  or  Oround.  When  Ihe 
Reader  perceives,'  thdt  the  J^lement  ^  RT  asisuraes  the  various  forms 
of  ^RS,  ^RG,  ^RX,  and  ^RK,  in  one  and  the  same  word,  which 
expresses  the  action  of  Digging  among  the  Greeks,  as  Orutt, 
Oru^s^  Orug,  Orux,  Oruk,  or  Ort,  Ors,  Org,  Orx,  Ork, 
he  will  not  vroiider  at  the  mutations,  which  I  have  supposed  to  be 
anneited  to  our  Element,  in  words  passing  through  various 'Lan- 
guages or  Dialects.  He  will  be  prepared  to  understand,  what  h^ 
will  find  in  the  succeeding  pages,  that  the  Greek  Erg-o«,  and  the 
English  terms  ze;-ORK,  tc;-RiGHT,  Opifex,  in  Saxon  ze;-Ri,GHTA» 
w^Yhhta,  diiFei;ent  in  form  as  they  may  appear,  are  derived  from 
Opterations  performed  on  the  Earth.  The  Saxon  verb,  to  which 
w-pRK  belongs,  w-YRcan,  Operari,  becomes,  in  one  of  its  tensesj 
ic^-Orht^,  Elaboravit;  where  we  hav^  a  similar  change  from 
'^RC  to  ^RT.  In  Lye's  Saxon  Dictionary  vire  have  tbte  following 
phrases,  5«  EoRT^^an  .WYKcan,  Terram  Elaborate,  Colere, — 
^*  Man  haes  the  tha  EoRT^im  Worht^,  Homo  non  erat  qui  terram 
*^coleret;"  where  the  term  w-Ork  is  troiight  to  its  original  Spot^ 
and  connected  with  the  very  word  Earth  from  which  it  is  derived* 
These  examples  of  the  Greek  Orutto,  (p^vfrw,)  and  the  Saxon 
w^YRcan^  will  at  once  illustrate  the  familiar  changes  of  these 
Commutable  Consonants^  and  the  .principles  of  my   hypothesia^ 

The  Reader  will  in  fact  perceive,  that  I  deinarid  in  my  hypothesfi 

...  . .     ■  • '    '*  *t * 

no  greater  latitude  of  change,  wh^h  a  word  ha?  passed  through 

millions  of  mouths  in  different  age^d  and  regions  of  the  worlds 

than   that  which  takes  place    in  the  same  dialect  of  the  same 

Greek  verb. 

« 

The  wide  compass  of  Human  Speech^  thrbuj^h  which  this 
lElemeht  ^R.  R.^.  —  C,  D,  &c.,  denoting  the  i£ARfH,'&c.  has  ex- 
teiiided  its  influencei  will  be  understood  only  from  an  attentive 
tu>nsideration  of  the  succeeding  discussions:  yet  i  Alight  here 
briefly  isolate  the  cpmjpr^h^nsiv^,  scale  of  i^€tar€h^,,l>JiWjhich 

influence 
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influence  has  been  illustrated.  I  might  venture  to  assert^  :with 
as  much  precision  as  the  case  demands,  that  I  have  examined 
all*  the  ordinaiy  and  familiar  terms,  belonging  to  this  Element 

whidi 


*  By  the  expression,  *'  all  the  tenDS,**  I  mean  to  say,  that  no  seleqtion  was  made  ia 
those  Languages  of  the  terms,  which  were  supposed  most  aptly  to  coincide  with  the  hypo^ 
thesis  of  the  writer,  but  that  some  one  of  the  ordinary  Dictionaries  in  those  Languagei 
was  regularly  examined; — that  all  the  Radical  terms  in  famiKar  use  were  noted  with 
sufficient  accuracy ;  and  that  they  are  here  presented  to  the  attention  of  the  Readar. 
When  the  purpose  of  this  examination  is  duly  understood,  it  will  be  suflSciently 
manifest,  to  what  a  degree  of  minuteness  the  writer  is  bound  by  duty  to  extend  bis 
researches.  The  examination  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  comprehending  in  the  di^ 
cussion  the  Radical  terms,  belonging  to  the  Element,  which  performed  the  most 
important  part  in  each  Language ;  and  it  was  rendered  thus  extensive,  in  order'  to 
remove  every  idea  of  a  selection  of  certain  words  favourable  to  the  support  of  au. 
hypothesis.  Whea  the  writer  had  taken  due  c%re  to  guard  against  this  idea,  he  dii  not 
charge  himself  with  a  scrupulous  minuteness,  which  would  have  retarded  rather  tbfvi 
have  advanced  the  object  of  these  researches.  Having  thtts  stated,  that  I  do  not 
charge  myself  with  a  minuteness  of  detail,  which  would  in  fact  be  foreign  to  tlie 
purpose  of  my  argument^ '  I  might  venture,  I  thinkj  to  affirm,  that  the  greater  pan 
of  the  Radical  important  words,  belonging  to  our  Element  in  every  Language,  above 
recited,  have  been  noted  with  a  diligence,  which  would  probably  not  have  becm  alvirayt 
adopted  even  in  an  Etymological  work,  professedly  written  for  each  of  these  LaiN 
jguages.  Many  words  are  of  such  a  nature^  as  the  names  of  Plants,  Animak)  Sec.  ihat 
they  can  only  be  referred  to  their  original  idea  by  the  adepts  in  each  Language,  who 
must  exert  all  their  knowledge  in  the  history  of  that  Language,  and  of  the  customs 
of  the  people^  by  whom  it  is  spoken.  This  remark  might  be  extended  even  to  the 
ordinary  and  familiar;  terms  in  every  form  of  Speech,  which  require  the  skill  and  science 
of  a  Master  in  each  peculiar  form,  in  order  to  detect  their  original  and  primitive 
meanings;  without  the  knowledge  of  which,  the  efforts  of  the  Etymologist  would 
be  vain  and  anavailing.  The  writer  therefore  ^  of  the  present  work  will  be  thought 
perhaps  to  have  much  exceeded  the  limits  of  his  province  and  his  powers^  ia  attempt- 
ing to  make  any  arrangement  of  so  comprehensive  a  nature  as  to  include  all  the 
ordinary  and  familiar  words  of  a  certain  class  in  such  a  variety  of  Languages,  however 
Joosely  ^nd  imperfectly  that  ari'ai^ement  may  have  been  made.  So^e  perhaps  wijl  be  of 
opinion  likewise,  that  too  great  minuteness  .ought  not  to  have  been  adopted  in  a  general 
work  of  this  natiffe,'even  if  the  knowledge  of  the  waiter  had  been  duly  adequate  to  tfad 
task  of  performing  it  with  effect.  They  will  think,  perhaps,  that  in  a  work  on  the 
general  facts  of  Etymology,  as  discoverable  in  various  forms  of  Speech,  a  telecUom 
only  ought  to  haye  b^fei  made  of  such  words  in.  each  Language,  which  most  pointedly 
and  strongly  illustrated  the  mmn  scope  aird  tenor  of  the  argument  ^  and*  that  the  dis- 
cussion 
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which  occuF  in  the  Gothic,  Saxon,  English^  German,  Italian, 
Spanish,  French,  Welsh,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  Languages. 
A  perpetual  appeal  has  heen  made  to   the  Arabic  Language ;  and 

the 


cussioD  ought  not  to  have  been  encumbered  with  a  minute  detail  of  other  terms,  which 
must  tend  to  disturb  and  embarrass  the  attention  of  the  general  reader,  who  is  only 
interested  in  the  great  outlines  of  the  subject,  and  not  in  obscure  researches  belonging 
to  the  peculiarities  of  each  Language.  This  objection  has,  in  my  opinion,  considerable 
weight,  and  might  be  turned  to  a  profitable  account,  at  least  with  respect  to  the  mode 
in  which,  the  work  should  be  arranged.  It  might  perhaps  be*  at  once  provided,  by  a 
certain  arrangement,  that  the  Student  in  each  Language  could  find  materials  of  enquiry 
particularly  connected  with  the  form  of  Speech  in  which  he  was  interested,  while  the 
general  read)?r  should  not  be  diverted  from  the  mam  drift  of  the  subject  by  the  minute- 
Bess  of  details,  foreign  to  the  great  and  leading  points  of  the  argument.  In  the  present 
volume  I  shall  consider  various  words  in  the  Index  of  my  work,  and  in  a  ftiture  volume 
this  mode  of  arrangement  might  be  carried  to  a  greater  extent.  Though  the  Alphabe- 
tical order  is  in  general  useful  only  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  Reader  to  the  spot 
in  which  a  word  is  to  be  found,  and  ought  not  to  be  adopted  in  a  work  on  Etymology, 
which  professes  to  unfold  a  series  of  words,  connected  with  each  other  by  the  same 
train  of  ideas ;  yet  in  some  cases  even  this  arrangement  may  be  properly  adopted. 
Tliose  words,  whose  senses  are  insulated,  and  remote  from  the  general  train  of  ideas 
conveyed  by  the  Element,  may  be  properly  referred  to  the  Alphabetical  arrangement 
of  an  Index,  in  which  they  would  be  at  once  removed  from  the  body  of  the  work,  and 
yet  m^ht  be  consulted  by  those  who  were  interested  in  the  enquiry.  Even  the  form 
of  a  Note,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  page,  might  sometimes  supply  a  convenient 
mode  of  representing  certain  things,  which  it  would  be  right  perhaps  to  record,  but 
which  all  would  not  be  desirous  to  read.  In  attempting  this  detailed  review  of  words 
through  so  many  Languages ;  though  I  am  persuaded  that  the  words,  which  I  have 
examined,  fall  within  the  pale  of  my  hypothesis ;-  yet  it  may  too  often  happen,  I  fear, 
that  my  want  of  knowledge  in  the  secrets  of  some  of  the  various- Languages  here  exa- 
mined, has  caused  me  to  mistake  the  intermediate  idea,  by  whieh  the  word  is  connected 
with  the  general  sense  of  the  Element.  It  ia  only  \ti  a  few  Languages  that  any 
Individual  can  hope  to  perform,  in  a  comprehensive  manner,  the  part  of  an  Etymologist 
with  precision  and  effect;  and  he,  who  should  presume  to  attempt  this  task,  would 
betray  his  ignorance  of  the  fiust  principles  on  which  his  art  is  founded.  Nothing  can 
be  done,  unless  the  original  idea  annexed  to  words  be  discovered ;  and  this  cannot  be 
performed  without  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  Language  investigated,  or  such 
•distances  which  are  not  often  to  be  found  or  easy  tabe  obtained.  Nothing  can  be 
done,  I  must  again  repeat,  unless  the  various  senses  of  a  word  are  accuratdy  studied, 
as  they  appear  in  sentences  where  the  woid  is  used  in  conjunction  with  other  words. 

From 
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the  Chaldee,'  Samaritan^  and  Syriac  Dialects  have  been  familiarly 
produced.  I  might  almost  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  Irish  and 
Gali^  Dialects  of  the  Celtic  have  been  examined  with  equal  dili- 
gence as  the  JVelsh.  The  Persian  has  been  cited  on  every 
occasion,  which,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  Language  ex-, 
tended,  was  supposed  to  afford  a  due  topic  of  illustration  to  the 
subject  of  my  Enquiry.  When  we  consider,  that  the  Gothic^  Saxon^ 
English^  and  German  Languages  have  been  thus  regularly  exa- 
mined, and  learn,  moreover,  {)iat  a  constant  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  corresponding  terms  in  Dutch ^  Danish^  Swedish^ 
Runic,  &c.  as  recorded  by  the  Etymologists,  I  may  confidently 
affirm,  that  all  the  Radicals,  belonging  to  our  Element,  in   aU 

the 


From  hence  only  can  be  discovered  Uie  peculiar  turn  of  meaning  annexed  to  each 
word,  and  ^at  genuine  idea  with  which  it  was  originally  invested.  Though  a  diligent 
study  of  the  authors  in  each  Language  is  best  calculated  to  supply  us  with  this  species 
of  knowledge  in  its  highest  state  of  perfection,  yet  other  modes  of  information  may  be 
sumniooed  to  our  aid,  and  be  adopted  with  sufficient  effect.  Great  and  essential  benefit 
might  be  derived  from  a  Lexicon,  judiciously  arranged,  which  should  abound  with 
examples,  most  literally  and  faithfully  translated,  illustrating  the  various  senses  of  a 
word,  and  which  should  state  likewise  all  that  was  known  on  the  history  and  origin  of 
that  word.  With  no  other  knowledge  of  a  Language  than  that  which  a  Grammar 
and  a  Lexicon  of  this  nature  would  afford  me,  I  could  venture  to  investigate  the 
secrets  of  that  Language,  and  to  perform  the  part  of  an  Etymologist,  with  safety,  and 
with  success.  Every  Language  should  be  supplied  with  a  Dictionary  of  this  kind  { 
and  it  should  always  be  accompanied  with  a  Grammar.  The  labours  of  the  Student  in 
Elementary  Language  would  be  infinitely  abridged,  if  die  unknown  characters  of  a 
Jjanguage  were  rejected  for  characters  more  known*  Though  in  Languages,  where 
our  means  of  information  are  less  perfect,  we  shall  be  oftentimes  unable  to  discover ;by 
what  intermediate  idea  a  great  variety  of  terms  are  connected  with  our  Element;. yet 
we  nuiy  still  be  enabled  to  ascertain,  that  the  force  of  the  Element  prevails  in  those 
Languages,  and  that  they  are  alike  to  be  considered  as  falling  within  the  pale  of  out 
hypothesis.  A  few  strong  and  striking  examples  will  establish  this  fact ;  and  it  is  with 
this  fact  alone  that  the  writer  of  the  present  work  is  concerned.  When  that  has  been 
well  and  sufRcieptly  ascertained,  the  duty  of  the  writer  may  be  said  to  terminate :  and 
all  that  he  performs  more,  he  does  it  in  the  abundance  of  his  zeal,  as  labouring 
rather  in  the  cause  of  his  hypothesis,  than  as  performing  a  task  necessary  for  its 
confirmation. 
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the   Dialects    of  the   Teutonic,    have   been    considered   in   these 
Enquiries.    I  might  safely,  I  think,  observe  likewise,  that  the  mode* 
in  which  the  Hebrew  Language  has  been  examined,  and  the  fre-i 
quent  appeal  to  the  Arabic ,  Chaldee^  Samaritan^  and   Syriac,  have 
supplied  all  or   most  of  the   Radical    words,    belonging  to  our 
Element,    which   exist   in    those    kindred    Dialects.      It   will    he 
acknowledged,  I  imagine,  that  in  the  Welsh,  the  GaliCi  aftd  the 
/mA  Dialects,  are  contained  all  the  Radical  words,  vvhich  are  to  Yfe- 
found  ii>  the  Celtic  forms  of  Speech;    and  thus  we  may  assert  the 
same  fact,  which  we  have  affirmed  of  the  Teutonic  Dialects.     By 
the  Radical  words  of  an  Element  in  certain  Dialects,  I  mean  the 
uncompounded   words,  exhibiting  the  more   distinct  ^nd  leading 
ideas,  conveyed  by  the  Element,  in  these  Dialects.     Such  Radical- 
words  may  be  (Jonsidered  a$  pervadin:g  these  Dialects,  and  supply- 
ing in  each  Dialect  different  senses,  and  different  derivative  words, 
ly  some  variations  of  the  Radical  or  leading  ideas.     When  I  have 
"brought,  therefore,  these  Radical  words,  with  their  leading  ideas^ 
^thin  the  pale  of  my  hypothesis,    I  may  be  justly  said  to  have 
proved  the  truth  of  my  hypothesis  in  those  Dialects.     TheEty- 
biologists  in  each  Language  or  Dialect  will  find  but  little  difficulty 
In  arranging  the  subordinate  divisions  of  derivative  terms,    when 
X\i&  more  Radical  words,   or  those  which  appear  to  convey  the 
more  leading  ideas,  distinct  and  separate*  from  each  other,  hav6 
\feen  referred  to  one  common  notion,  and  their  affinity  has  been 
thus   unravelled   and   ascertained.       I   shall   not    enumerate   the 
various  other  Languages,  which  I  have  occasionally  exhibited  for 
the  illustration  of  my  hypothesis,  as  the  Dialects  of  the  Sclavonic, 
Russian,  &c.  the  Sanscrit,  Gipsey,  Coptic,  &c.;  as  the  Reader  will 
fully  understand,  frorti  what  has  been  already  observed,  that  my 
hypothesis  is  supported  on  the  most  firm  and  ample  basis. 

My  anxious  desire  to  explain    most   perspicuously  the  prin- 
cipal   points    of    my    theory    on    the    very     spot,     in    which 

the 
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the  examples'  themselves  are  produced,  has  led  me  perhaps   to 
extend  these   preliminary  observations    beyond  their  due  limitfl* 
I  shall  nowiiowever  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  those  examplest  • 
atid  shaAl  return  to  the  <:onsideration  of  the  articles  in  Skinner  an^ 
Junius^  in  which  the  parallel  terms  for  the  Earth  are  -ppodiKjed, 
as  ArRTHA  (Goth.)  Eard,  EoRi),  &c.  (Sax.)  &€•  &c.     Junius  ie» 
cords  the  Teutonic  name  for  the  Earthj  as  we  find  it  in  Tadtus^ 
*'  HeUtha   meminit   Tacitus    de    Germanorum    Moribus,  c.  40. 
'^ubi  ait,  ^  In  commune  Hertham,  id  est,   Ttrram  mztrem^catwstf 
^^  ^  eamque  intervenire  rebus  hominum^  invehi  populis  arbitFaDtur/  " 
In  other  copies  of  Tacitus  we  hav«  Herthum^  Ner4hufnf  Vertku^  ; 
but  Lipsius  thinks  that  it  should  be  A^thum,  '^  Ita  enim  nostratesi 
'*  earn  vocem  efferimus,  scribimus.     Cum  adspiratione  focum  nobis . 
^'  signet,  non  Terram/'      Some   think   that  it  should   be  mi 
^^  Erdamm^   \.  e.     Erdatnmej  «x  Erd    et  Amme^  Mater,  Nutiii:, 
^*  ^Hesych.  A/bt/(M,  Mifrif^,  r^o^o^, )-—^uia  Tacitus  interpretatur  Term 
*'  Mater.''     If  the  translation  of  Tacitus  be  po^cise,  the  latter 
portion  of  the  word  Hertham^  or  Erdamm,  must  signify  MoUier.  - 
The  terms  Herthum,  Erdamm^  or  Herth^TYiMm^  £r^-Damm,  m^ft 
then  be  considered  as  compounds  of  Earth  and  Djm,  or  IXmmv 
Mother ;  or  if  it  be  not  a  literal  translation,  the  TM,  or  DM,  might- 
signify  the  Ground,  and  be  employed  in  a  similar  manner  as.  the 
Thum  afid  Dom  in  German  and  English,  in  Fursten-T^i^m,  Kii^« 
Dom,  the  Land  or  Domain  of  the  Prince  or  King.      The  unian 
of  ERi>£  and  Thum,  terms  bearing  a  similar  meaning,  in  Hertkum^ 
will  then  be  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  Erde  and  Boden,  the 
Ground  or  Soil,  in  EKDbod^n,    or  of  Erde  and  Reich,  ^*Beahii» 
**  Kingdom/'  in  ERixr^t^rA,  **  the  £AATH,Soil,  Ground,  Land."   The 
Saxon  Yrth  gives    us  another  form  of  these  terms  Earth,  &a 
denoting  the  Lan^,  &c.     Xiye  explains  this  word  by  ^^  Earth. 
^  Fundus  arabilis,  Ager  novalis,  agri  proventus.''  Skinner  observes, 
»nder  Earth,  '^  Si  Graecus  essem,  deflecterem  a  Gr.  £^  Terra, 
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Terms  derived  from  the  idea  of  11 
the  Peculiar  or  Appropriate 
Place  —  the  Enclosed  or  Se- 
cured  Spot  of  Land  or  Earth 
— the  Earth,  by  way  of  di- 
stinction* 


^  ^^»^»i^^^^^» 


Yard.  (Eng.)  A  certain  peculiar 
Spot  of  L.and^ — and  a  Mea- 
sure, as  of  a  certain  Piece  of 
L,and^  &c. 

YARD-Lan(i.  (Eng.)  A  certain 
Measure  or  Quantity  of  hand. 

Erish.  (Arab.)  A  Tatd^  Cubit. 

v-Irga.  (Lat.)  The  Land^  and  the 
Measure,  the  Rod,  &c. 

v-Erge,  v-Erga.  (Fr.  Ital.)  The 
Rod,  &c. 

v-Erge.  (Eng.)  The  Boundary. 

v-Erger.  (Fr.)  An  Orchard. 

^-Arth.  (Provincial  Dialect.)  A 
Tard^  Area,  &c. 

^-Eard.  (Sax.)  Tard^  the  Earthy 
Sepes,  Mundus,   Terra. 

^-ARDEN,y-ARDIN,   ^-IaRDINO, 

^-Ardin,  ^-A£RD>,  ^-Aard, 


jf-ARTE,  ^-Arten,  ^-Ardih 

&c.    (Eng.    Fr.   Ital.    Span. 

Belg.  Dan.  Germ.  Welsh.) 
^-Uard — «;-Ard.     (Eng.)    To 

Secure,   as  by  ^n  Enclosure. 
^-Arder,    ^-Uardare,^ 

^-Uardar.   (Fr.  Ital.  Span.^ 

To  Guard. 
uz-Eardan,  te;-AERDEN, 

t(;-ARTEN,W-ARDJAN,t>-ARDAm 

(Sax.    Belg.    Germ.     Goth* 

Island.)    To  H^ard. 
Arth.   (Welsh.)   A  Tard,  Et^ 

closure. 
^-Ortus,  Orto.  (Lat.  ItaL)' 
Ort.  (Germ.)  Place,  a  Part. 
Orts.    (Eng.)     Parts,    Pieces> 

originally  of  Land. 
Orda.  (Irish.)  A  Piece,  Frag- 

ment. 
Qrch-Ari>>  (Eng.) 
Orchatos.  (Gr.)  Poraarium* 
Orce-Ard,   Orc-Yrd,  Ort- 

^-Eard.  Aurti-^-Ards. 

(Sax.     Goth.)    An    Orchard^ 

Garden,  iac^ 
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an  Enclosure  in  general.     This  will  remind  us   of  Girth,  Giri^ 
Garter,  &c. 

The  Saxon  ^-Eabd  not  only  means  *'  Yard,  Sepes,  Sepimen- 
"  turn,"'  but  it  signifies  likewise  *'  Mundus,  Terra,  Area^^  The 
World,  a  Region  or  Country,  the  Earth.  In  Saxon,  Middofi^ 
Geard  and  Middan-EAKix  signify,  <<  Mundus,  Orbis  terrarum^*' 
as  they  are  interpreted  by  Lye.  The  phrase  "  Middle  Earth  " 
still  remained  in  the  English  Language.  In  the  Merry  Wwes  rf 
Windsor  we  have  ''  I  smell  a  man  of  Middle  Earth,"  (A.  V.  S.  5.)  : 
on  which  Mr.  Steevens  observes,  ''  So,  in  the  ancient  metrical 
*'  romance  of  Syr  Guy  of  Warwick,  bl.  1.  no  date : 

^'  Thou  mayst  them  slea  vilh  dint  of  swearde, 
*^  And  win  the  fay  rest  mayde  of  Middle  Erde. 

"  Again,  in  Gower,  De  Confessione  AmantiSy  fol.  26^ 

'^  Adam,  for  pride,  lost  his  price 
"  In  Myddell  Erth." 

Mr.  Malone  observes  on  this  passage,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Editibin 
of  Shakspeare ;  ''  Middle  Earth,  says  the  Glossarist  to  Gawi'a 
"  Douglas's  Translation  of  Virgil,  is  only  this  Earth,  ab  A.  S. 
^*  Myddan  Eakd,  Mundus.'*  There  is  a  well  known  passage  of 
Caedmon,  preserved  by  Alfred,  in  which  Middan^GEA^D  occurSi^ 
and  which  affords  a  sufficient  specimen  of  our  Saxon  Poetry.  /'Tha 
*'  middan  Geard,  Mon  cynnes  weard,  Ece  drihtne,  JERer  teode,, 
•*  Firura  foldan,  Frea  almihtig." — *  The  middle  Earth  or  Region^. 

*  The  Ward  or  Guardian  of  Man- Kind,  The  Eternal  Lord,  Afterwards 

*  produced,    As  the  Field    or  Ground    for   Men,  The  Almighty 

*  Master/  Lye  translates  it  thus ;  *'  Turn  orbem  terrarum  humani 
<<  generis  custos,  aeternus  Dominus  creavit,  hominibus  terras 
**  Dominus  omnipotens.^'  The  translation  of  Lye,  **  Term 
**  Dominus,"  appears  not  to  be  correct.  Lye,  in  his  Edition  of 
Junius,  produces  the  phrase  MiddilUEKD,  as  used  by  Gawin 
Douglas,  &c.     He  explains  it  by  '^  Terrarum  orbis,  orbis  habitat 

«  bilis^ 
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'^  bili$>  oiKWfisvfi,  q.d.  illud  totius  universi  medium^  quod  incolunt 
"  homines. — Ab  A.  S.  Middan^Eard^  vel  Middan^Geard,  M undus^ 
^'  Alamannis  est  MitteUGart.  Gothis^  Midju-Gards.  a  Midjus. 
^'  MediuSy  et  Cards.  Domus/' 

The    word    Yeard    or    j^-Earb,  Virga,  the  Rod,  was   ori?- 
ginally  applied  to  a  measure  of  the  Earth,  or  Land;   as  we  see 
it  in  the  combination  YAKD-Land,   "  Virga,^  seu  virgata  terrae/' 
>Vhen  this  term  is  used  for  the  measure  of  a  Rod  or  Stick,  it  is 
called  YAKD-fTand,  and  now  simply  Yarik.    Let  us  note  the 
term  Rod^  and  consider  its  resemblance  to  Rood :  I  shall  shew  in 
a  future  page,  that  they  both  belong  to  each  other  and  to  the  form 
of  the  Element  RD,  denoting  the  Earth,  Erde,  &c.     In  Arabic, 
^ji/l  Erish  signifies  "  A  Yard,  cubit,  span,  palm/'    The  Latin 
Pertica  means  at  once  a  Staff  and  a  Measure  of  Land — a  Perch  ; 
and  let  us  mark  the  explanatory  words  of  Junius,  the  "  Virga  seu 
"  Virgata  Terra'*  .  We  shall  now  see,  that  ^^-IRGA  is  only  another 
form    of  these    words   denoting  the   Earth,  Arz,  Ark.  (Heb» 
Chald.)     In  v-Irga,  the  vowel  breathing  befc»e  the  Radical  has 
passed  into  a  labial   sounds      Virga^  the  Rod,    appears  in   the 
French   Verge,    the   Italian  Verga,  &c.      We  know,  that  Verge 
has  the  sound  of  Verdge ;  and  thus  we  see  a  combination  of  the 
sounds  l>and  G,  and  learn  one  mode  by  which  the  D  and  the  G 
pass  into  each  other.     The   Verger,  the  Apparitor,  is  the  person, 
who  carries   the   Virga,  or  Staff.     Verge,  in  the  sense  of  the 
JBoundarj^ — '^  within    the  Verge  of  the  Court/'  brings  us  directly 
Xo  the  idea  of  the  Enclosed — appropriate  or  separate  Spot — £arth» 
^RPE,  &c.     The  Etymologists,  Junius  and  Skinner,  do  not  appear 
o  have  produced  the  wcM-d  in^  this  sense.     Junius  however  exhibits 
he  word  Verger  for  *'  Hortus,  Viridarium,"  as  used  by  Chaucer; 
"^vhere  we  again  unequivocally  see  the  appropriate — separated  Spot 
Ground.     Junius  records  as  parallel  terms,  the  Italian  Verziere^ 
nd  the  Spanish  Vergel;  and  be  imagines^  that  it  properly  signifies 

^  Locus 
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"  Locus     Virgis    consitus,      Lieu   plante    de    Verges ;"    though 
Skinner,  in  one  of  his  Vocabularies,  observes,    that  Veroe,  the 
Garden,   is   "  quantum— f7r^^  seu  Radio  definiunt,   et  metiuntur 
"  circa  domum."     He  has  another  article  for  Vergere,  the  term  in 
Chaucer,  which   he  refers  to  the   French  Vergier,   now   written 
Ferger,  the  Orchard.      Some   imagine,    that  the  Verge  of  the 
King's  Court  is  so  called   from  the  Verge  or  Staff,  which  the 
Marshal  bears,  and  which  denotes  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  Lord  High  Steward  of  the   King's  Household   within  those 
limits.     Verge  has  another  sense  in  English,  belonging  to  the 
Latin  Vergo,  To  bend,  or  decline  downwards ,  YerqU  ad  Imum^ 
where  z/-Erge — i/-Erdg^  signifies  To  Earth,  or  To  tend  to  the 
Earth,  Erde,  &c.    Martinius  rightly  understands,  that  this  word 
would  be  most  naturally  taken  from  the  Ground ;  and  he  derives  it 
accordingly  from  e^as  and  uyta^  quasi,  E^a(^«  ayofim.     In  Hebrew,  a 
term  with  this  meaning  appears  under  a  more  simple  form.     In 
this  Language  TV  Ird  means  *'  To  descend,  go,  or  come  down." 
Mr.  Parkhurst   has  justly   compared  this  word  with  pm  Rdh, 
*'  To  descend,  come,  or  go  down,"  where  the  breathing  before 
the  R  is  lost. — The  explanatory  word   Viridarium    belongs,   we 
know,  to  ViRiD{5  ;  and  the  Reader   wiir  now   understand,    that 
v^Iridw,  v-ERDure,  v-Ert,    (Fr.),  Green,   are   attached  to   the 
Earth,  Erde,  (Germ.)  &c.  the  object  of  all  others,    from   which» 
as  we    should  have   imagined,  k   priori,  the   word    would   have 
arisen.     I  shall  shew  in  a  future  Volume,  that  Green  belongs  to 
Ground. 

Gard^^,  ^-Ard-D^h,  appears  in  various  Languages,  as  in  the 
French  Jardin^  the  Italian  Giardino^  the .  Spanish  Gardin^  the 
Belgic  Gaerd,  the  Danish  Gaard^  the  German  Garte^  Garten^  the 
Welsh  Garddj  &c.,  which  the  Etymologists  record,  who  produce 
moreover  the  Gothic  Aurti^Gards,  An  Orchard.  They  likewise 
remind  us  of  the  terms  Ward  and  Gcard  and  Yard»  which,  as 

we 
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we  have  seen,  all  belong  to  each. other.  We  see,  that  Gardeh 
hd3  a  similar  form  to  Joi^dbn,  the  Danish  aame  for  the  Earth^ 
The  N  in  these  words  might  be  only  an  organical  addition  to  the 
D ;  yet  the  Den  may  be  significant,  and  may  belong  to  a  great 
race  of  word&  to  be  found  through  the  whole ,  compass  of  Lan-* 
guage.    The  Element,  to  wluch  it  is  attached^  may  be  represented 

by  DG-N,  DCA-N,  TCA-N^  denoting  the  Earth.  We  shall  call 
to  mind  the  Greek  CAtAon,  (X9m,  Terra,) ;  from  whliih  we  shall 
at  once  see,  how  the  forms  CN>  TN,  DN,  &g.  arise.  Under  the 
form  CN  we  have  Country,  County,  &c. ;  and  under  DN,  TN,  we 
have  Tbzvn,  the  Din  in  '  Lon-D/n-Um,'  &c.  &c.  In  the  Eastern 
Languages,  the  terms  for  a  Garden,  or  *  Gard-D^Tr,'  are  found 
under  this  Element ;  as,  Junnut^  (Arab.  CUa*),  Gan,  (Heb.  p) ; 
and  hence  we  have  the  Den  in  Eden^  The  Hebrew  p  GN,  as  a 
verb,  signifies  '*  To  Protect,  Defend/'  Gome  is  a  term  in  old 
English  for  a  Garden;  as  -ri  the  Poems  attributed  to  Rowley, 
(Eclogue  L  36.)  This  will  remind  ^us  of  the  Enclosure  of  the 
Barn"— the  Garner;  and  the  form  of  these  words  will  bring  us  to  the 
Ground,  the  briginal  Spot.  We  have  seeh,  that  in  Welih,  Gardd 
is  a  Garden ;  aild  in  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Richards'  Dictionary, 
where  this  word  occurs,  we  have  Garth,  '*  A  mountain  or  hill,  a 
^*  promontory  or  cape.  Hence  L^arth,  A  place  on  a  hill  where 
"  an  army  hath  rested  or  remained  for  some  time  ;  PennAKTu,  in 
"  N.  W.  P^nnARDD,  Go^arth,  LlwydiAKTUs  Bid  las  Liu akth.  P. 
"  i.  e.  Let  the  place  be  green,  where  an  army  hath  been." 
Garth,  or  ^-Arth,  the  Hilly  means  only  the  distinguished  Earth— 
Spot— or  Place— the  High  Spot.  In  the  compounds  we  see  the  true 
form  Arth,  Ardd;  and  we  may  likewise  learn,  thiat  the  words 
are  used  in  their  more  simple  sense  for  a  Place.  Hence  Mr. 
Richards  has  justly  explained  L/;^-Arth  by  the  Place,  where  an 
army  has  been.    The  same  Lexicographer  has  derived  Buarth  from 

Bu,  the  Ox,  and  Garth;  and  he  has  justly  explained  Bu-Arth 

by 
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by  the  **  Yard  or  Place  by  a  House  where  cows  are  turned  to  be 
"  milked,  a  Place  to  fold  cattle,  a  fold  or  pen." 

Guard  appears  in  the  French  Garder^  the  Italian  Guardare, 
the  Spanish  Guardar,  &c.  Skinner  next  to  Gard  has  the  nau- 
tical  term  Garboord,  which,  he  says,  is  quasi  Gardboord,  Asser 
Muniens,  from  Gard  and  Boord.  In  modern  English,  Guard 
has  the  sense  of  protection,  without  particularly  recurring  to  the 
idea  of  Security j  as  arising  from  an  Enclosure.  In  old  English  it 
sometimes  simply  denoted  an  Enclosure  or  Border^  without  any 
notion  of  protection ;  and  hence  our  term  Black-GvAKD  is  derived. 
Guard  in  ancient  Language  means  the  Border  of  a  Garment. 
So  in  Shakspeare : 

^  Isab,    O!  'tis  the  cunning  livery  of  Hell, 

*'  The  damned'st  body  to  invest,  and  co¥er 

"  In  princely  Guards."  Measure  far  Measure^  A.  III.  S.  L 

*^  A  Guard,  in  old  Language,''  says  Mr.  Malone,  ^^  meant  a 
fFelt  or  Border  of  a  garment;  *  because'  (says  Minshew)  *it 
^  Gards  and  keeps  the   garment  from  tearing/      These  borders 

<<  were  sometimes  of  lace.     So  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice : 

"  Give  him  a  livery 
^  More  Guarded  than  his  fellows. '' 

The  Guards*  or  Borders  on  the  Garments  of  persons  dressed 

in 


*  Guard  in  this  sense  occurs  in  other  passages  of  Shakspeare,  which  the  Com- 
mentators have  justly  noticed.  Yet  there  is  one  passage  in  the  Love/s  Complaint^ 
where  we  can  scarcely  distinguish,  whether  the  word  Guards  is  used  in  its  ordinary 
sense,  or  as  applied  to  Garments.  Perhaps  the  Reader  of  taste  will  be  of  opinion,  that 
the  word  was  forced  on  the  attention  of  the  Poet  by  the  powerfiil  fascination  of  the 
associating  principle,  so  "operative  on  the  ardent  mind,  in  the  moments  of  invention. 
A  Damsel  thus  complains,  whose  chastity  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  arts  of  her 
lover : 

''  There  my  white  stole  of  chastity  I  dafiTd, 

^'^ook  off  my  sober  Guards,  and  Civil  fears.** 

Cfwt 
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in  fine  cloaths,  consisted  of  gay  colours,  and  were  of  a  splendid 

ornamental  kind  ;  while  those,  used  by  grave  plain-dressing  men, 

were  commonly  of  Black :    Hence  was  derived  the  contemptuous 

term  Black^Gv akd.  —  We  here  see,   that  Guard,  as  applied  to 

the  ornaments  of  a  Garment,  seems  at  the  first  view  but  little 

related  to  the  ^pot,  from  which  it  was  taken ;   and  thus  it  is,  that 

the  name  of  the  Earth  has  supplied  a  race  of  words,  which  in 

their  various  applications  are  oftentimes   totally  different  from 

^he  ideas,  ^  which  we  commonly  annex   to  their  original  source. 

In  th9  explanatory  words  adopted  by  Mr.  Malbne,  this  idea  is 

^till  further  illustrated.     Border^  we  know,  is  equally  applied  to 

^e  Ground,  and  to  ^,  Garment;   and  I  shall  shew,  that  itr  belongs 

^p   the  Element   BD,    denoting   the   Earth,    as   Boden,  (Germ.) 

JBedofiy  (niJov.)       W^ltj,  in  the  phrase, .  the  Welt  of  a  Garment, 

l^ielongs  to  the  German  Welt^  corresponding,  in  its  sense  and  its 

Elementary 


Gict2  is  particularly  applied  to  the  Dre^.  .  Thus  our  great  Poet, 

"  Till  Civil'Suiied  Mom  appear, 
'*'  Not  trickt  and  Frounct  as  she  was  wont 
.     '  •  «'  With  the  Attic  hoy  to  hunt/' 

^Mfr.  Malbne,  on  the  ahove  passage  of  Shakspeare,  has  noted  the  sense  of  Civil, 
*^  Graveydeporous;"  as  illustrated  in  the  following  quotation,  without  remarking  on 
^  t;s  peculiar  application  to  Dress  : 

"  Come,  Civil  Night, 

"  Thou  5o6er-Siii^«i  Matron,  all  in  hlack.**  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

AJr.  Waxton  thinks,  that  Milton  has  borrowed  the  idea  from  this  imagery  in 
Sliakspear)q;.amd  he  .produces  a  passage  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  where  Civil 
*^  is  applied  to -the  colour  of  dress:" 

^  -      "  The  fourteen  yards  of  sattin  give  my  woman  ; 

"  1  do  not  like  the  colour,  'tis  too  Civil." 
.•:    i:  {Woman's  Prize,  A.  III.  S.  3.  Vol.  VIH.  p.  241.) 

^bjBPe*arc  some,  who  might  venture  to  imagine,  that  a  Civil  Suity  as  applied  *te 

-Oress,,  yfBs  derived,  by  the  operation  of  the  associatiAg  principle; .  from  the  Civil  Suii, 

^he   Process  of  Law.     However  quaint  this  conception  may  appear,   it  is  by  such 

Unititef  cijpefadbiisl  ^at^*tiiie  human  mind  is  affected  -and  controuled.      The  "  Trickt 

*  iA^MPfrtunct^  alludes  to  the  gawdy  trimming  of  the  Guards. 
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Elementeiy  form,  with  our  word  World.  The  Etymologists  refer^ 
JVelt  to  WaU,  and  they  all  belong  to  the  BL,  VL,  WL,  the 
Ground,  to  Folium^  &c.  &c. 

Let   us  again   mark   the  explanatory  term   h^KTus^   which 
must  likewise  be  referred  to  this  race  of  words,  under  the  idek  of 
the  appropriate  separate  £art*A  or  Ground*     In  Italian,  Orto 
is  withou^  the  h.     The  form   Ort  in  h^Oar^us  and  Orto  may- 
remind  us  of  the  German  Ort>  Place^  whiph,  as  it  will  be  now'. 
seen^   is  derived  from  a    spot  on  the  Eart-A,  j-Ord,  &c.  &c; 
From  Ort,^  the  Spot  or  Piece^  of  Landi  is  taken  our  word  OflTff, 
Pieces^  of  any  thing.     Skinner  denves  Orts,  fragmenta,  frustuUi, 
from  the  Belgic  Ort,  Quadrans,  which-  probably  meant  a  Pieces 
though  Lye  thinks,  that  it  is  a  corruption  from-  Oughts  which*  ih* 
Devonshire  is  pronounced  ORTi     Lye  too  reminds  us  of  the  Irnit 
Orda,  a  Piecei  fragment,  which  is  derived  from  the  same  arigin' 
as  Ort. 

Let  us  note  the-e3tplanatory-  term-  produced  above,  Ofccn^Axui 
which  some  conceive  to  be  qoaisi  Hbrt^T&rd :  Others  conceive- 
it  to  be  quasi  Worts-Tard;  JFjrt-Xieard;  *' Area,  ubi  herbae 
''  crescunt ;  ^'  and  Skinner  adds,  ^^  AUu.dit'  Gr.  O^^oc,  O^xp^th^ 
'<  Plentaxum  Ordo,  Hortus  v.  Yarq  et  Gahpm/'  JAinius-  prot 
duces  the  derivation  of  Meric  Casaubon  from  the  Homeric  word' 
OrcA^i/o5,  (p^x^rog^  Pomarium ;)  and  he  moreover  gives  us  the 
Saxon.  termS:  for  Horti^5  or  Ortk^,  (as  he  eixpresses  it,)  as 
Orcb'-Ard,  Orc-Yrd,  WYRTwn,  Ort-^-Eard.  He  produces ^ 
likewise  the  following  Saxon  passage :  ''  Thu  HkhdosP  oil  Okt^ 
*'  Geard^,  Habitas  in  Horto  ;'*  where  we  see  die  word  Eardo^  is 
likewise  taken  from.the  ERDE.or  Earth,  signifying  To  Dwell. 
Junius,  morepyer,  profluces  the  word  Orc^^Erd^fFeard,  denoting 
the  Gardener,  which  literally  signifies  the  Ward,  of  tl^e  Oro^Erd 
or  Orchard.  Ward,  as'  we  have  seen,  is  taken  from  the  same 
spot ;  apd,  if  the  S^xoa  Pf^^Mag^  had,  he^ii  ''  Se.  Qrc^Erd-JFeard 
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Efdath  on  Orf^Gearde/*  The  G&rdener  dwells  ift  the  Garden,  xve 
«hould1iave  had  in  this  sentence  Org,  Eri>,  w-^Earj),  Erd»  ORt, 
^-Eard^,  all  taken  from  the  EartA^,  Ekd^,  &c.  ;  and  such  is  the 
mode,  by  which  Languages  are  formed.  Junius  records,  more- 
over, the  Gothic  Aurtj^Gards,  the  term  for  Garden^  in  the 
Argenteus  Codex.  — The  Greek  OKchatos,  (0^«ro^,)  we  see,  has 
the  hardened  form  ^RC,  ^RK  ;  and  this  will  remind  tis  of  the 
Greek  Erkoj,  (tfx«c»  Septum,  Vallum.  T«  E^»if,  Rete,)  the  En^ 
closure,  which  the  Etymologists  justly  refer  to  EiroO,  (E^fyw.) 
The  ojxiinary  Lexkx>graphers  make  two  articles  t>f  Eirgo,  in  its 
senses  of  To  Keep  in  and  To  Keep  outp  (e<^«,  Includo,  Conjicid 
in  caroerem,  tdf)^,  Arceo,  prohibeo,  exclude.) 


W6ftT,WvRT,  W0liTtfi,WTRT,  I  Wort.  (Eng.)  Cerevisiil  ttUstea 


Waurts,  Wurtz,  Wurtzel, 
WoRTE,  Wortel,  Urt,  Ort. 
(Eng.  Sax.  Goth.  Germ.  Belg. 
Dan.  Swed.)  Herbs  and  Roots, 
the  Production  of  the  Earth. 


et    tepida,    the   liquid   fresh 

from  the  Herbs. 
WvRT-Tttn.   (Sax.)   Herbarium 

Septum,  Hortus. 
Warton,  quasi  WYkx-TV/n. 


i»*>^»^  <»»^  ^»*<» 


Iir  the  composition  Otthurdf  it  is  certain,  that  both  parts,  Orch 
and  Ard,  are  taken  from  the  Earth  ;  but  there  is  some  sn^all 
diflficulty  about  the  precise  meaning  of  the  first  part  of  this 
compound.  The  most  obvious  idea  is,  that  Orch  and  Ard 
both  ttean  the  peculiar  spot  6f  Earth,  and  that  they  are  joined 
together,  with  some  minute  difference  of  meaning;  so  that 
Oacu-Ar0  may  signify  the  Horti^^,  or  Gard^^  Yard,  or  Spot, 
or  the  Erko5,  (jEftou)  the  Inclosed  Yard,  or  something  of  that 
kind.  We  have  seen,  that  Orch^Ard  has  been  derived  from 
WyRT-Gwrii,  which  Lye  explains  by  **  A  WoRT-Tiirrf,  OKT^Tard, 

**  OacH-^rrf, 
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"  ORCH^Ardj  Herbarum  Atrium,  HoriuSj  Fruticetum,  Pomarium/' 
If  this  should  be  the  case,  Orch  must  signify  the  Herb.  We 
shall  instantly  agree,  that  Wort,  Wurt,  Wurtle,  and  their 
parallel  terms,  Wyrt,  (Sax.)  Herba,  Olus,  fTaurts^  (Goth.) 
Radix,  fFurtz,  fTurtzel,  (Germ,)  H^orte,  JFortel,  (Belgic,)  I7rt, 
{Dan.)  Ort,  (Swed.)  which  are  produced  by  the  Etymologists, 
mean  the  Earth's  productions ;  the  Herbs  or  Roots  belonging 
to  the  Earth.  Wort,  as  applied  to  new  beer,  &c.  means 
the  liquid,  fresh  from  the  Wort,  or  vegetable  SMbstance,  from 
which  it  is  extracted.  In  Saxon,  as  we  have  seen,  IFyrt-Tun 
is  /*  Herbarium  Septum,  Hortus  /'  and  from  this  compound  our 
familiar  name  Warton  is  derived.— The  Tun  has  the  same 
meaning,  which  I  have  attributed  to  the  Ten  or  Den  in  Garten^ 
Garden^  &c.  &c.  Skinner  derives  Wyrt,  in  the  sense  of 
<<  Cerevisia  mustea  et  lepida^"  from  Work^  Fermentari,  Efiervescere; 


Worth,  Worthy,  &c.   (Eng.) 

What  belongs  to  the  Value 
.  of  Property  in  Earth  or  Land. 
Wairths,  W^^rth,  Wyrthe, 

&c.  Werth,Wurdig,Weerd, 

Vard,.    Warde,     Gwerth. 

(Goth.     Sax.     Germ.    Belg. 

Dan.  Swed.  Welsh.)    Worth, 

Worthy. 
Worth,.   Worthig.     (Saxon.) 

Fundus,    Praedium,   Agellus, 

&c.  Earth,  or  Land. 


D  WoRTHam,  -B05W0RTH,  Holds^ 
Worthy.  (Eng.)  Names  of 
Towns,  or  Spots  of  Earth. 

GwERTHYR.   (Welsh.) 

GwERYD.  (Welsh.)  Earth  ca$i 
up. 

GwERYDOE.  (Welsh.)  A  Land^ 
Country,  Region. 

Erj.  (Pers.)    Price,  Worth. 

EKziden.  (Pers.)    To  he  Worth. 

ARZ.  (Arab.)  The  Earth,  more 
or  most  Worthy. 


•^^^' 
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While   I  am  examining  the  term  Wort,  I  cast  my  eyes  on 

the  adjacent  terms   Worth,   Worthy,  Worship  or  VfoKinship^ 

ivhich  we  shall  at  once  agree  to  be  derived  from  Worth  or  Vdue^ 

as  annexed  to  property  in  Earth  or  Land.     Worth,  Worthy, 

occur  in  various  Languages ;  as  in  the  Gothic  Wairths,  the  Saxon 

WeortK   Wyrthe^  &c.    the   German    Werth,    Wurdig^    the    Belgic 

Weerd^  &c.  the  Danish  Vard^  the  Swedish  Warde^  and  the  Welsh 

Gwerth^  &c.     Lye  refers  to  these  words  the  term  produced  in 

Hesychius,  Eo^ro^,  aD%<ncc\j(rotq^  TutXotqj  '*  Gratas,  pulchras/'  and  Eoorou^ 

EJd^fy  "  Visum  est,  placuit."     The  Eortas,  (Eoproc,)  may  be  another 

form  of  Aresko,   Ar£so>  {a^bo-xu,  A^strea,  Placeo,)   which   I  shalt 

consider  in  another  place.     But  on  this  I  cannot  decide.     The 

origin  of  Worth   and  Worthy   will  be  placed  beyond  doubt, 

when  we  consider  Worth,  as  the  adjunct  to  many  names  of 

Places.     Skinner  places  Worth  with  this   sense  in  a  separate 

artide,  but  he  justly  refers  us  to  the  Saxon  word  Worth.     Lye, 

in  his  Saxon  Dictionary,  explains  Worth  by  '^  1.  q.  Weorthig, 

"  Worthio,    FunduSy    Pnedium;  —  Plateau    Vicus;  —  jttrium  ;'* 

where  we  see    unequivocally   expressed   the  Earth    or    Land. 

WBOftTHiG',  &c.  he  explains,  by  "  Pradium,   Agellus;*^    and   to 

these  terms  he  justly  refers  the  names  of  Places,  as  WoRTHaw, 

JSdiwoRTH,  WoKTuington,    B^worthy,   HoW^-worthy.       From 

these    dames    of  places   the    names  of  men  have  been  taken, 

as  Worthaniy  Bosworth^  Holdsworth,  Lee-fForthy,  &c.  &c.      I  shall 

not  attempt  to  produce  the  various  forms  of  these  words,  which 

4ire  to  be  found  in  Saxon,  &c.  and  which  every  one  will  readily 

:3nefer  to  this  source,  as  Weorthw«,  Colere,  honorare,  &c.,  which 

:aieans.  To  regard,  as  an  object  of  Value  or  Worth,  &c.  &c.     In 

"Welsh,  GwERTH  signifies  "  Price,  Value;"  and  the  adjacent  words^ 

3n  my  Welsh    Dictionary   are,   •*  Gwerthyr,    A  Fortification," 

"^here  we  are  brought  at  once  to  Guard,  Ward,  &c. — "  Gwer yd, 

^*  Earth  cast  up/'— and  "  Gwerydoe,  A  Land^  Codntry,  Region," 

a& 
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as  Mr.  Richards  explains  tbenit  Ifind  likewise,  adjacent  te  these 
terms,  Gwers,  a^Ferse.  which  I  produce  for  the  purpose  of  ec« 
hibiting  the  power  of  Gin  Welsh.  In  Persian^  ^j\  Erj  signifiei 
"  Price,  Worth,  value,  esteem*  honour — (Ji^ju^  Erzish,  Priot, 
"value,  esteem,  honour — f^cXjjji  ErziWm,  To  be  Worth,^ 
a9  Mr.  Richardson  explains  them,  with  other  words  of  a  sinfiiar 
l^ind-  In  Arabic,  i^j^J^  (ARZ)  Erz,  which  signifies  ''  the  EaRtci, 
''  Ground,  Soil,  Country,  Region,"  means  likewise  (Araz)  ^  More 
"  or  most  WoRTHir." 

I  shall  consider  in  this  part  of  my  work  the  terms  belonging 
to  our  Element  ^RT,  ^RK,  &e.  denoting  an  Enclosure-^ the 
appropriate  and  peculiar  Spot  of  Earth -^ Set  apart — and  Secured 
by  fences,  &c«  from  the  Land  about  it.  I  shall  not  oinit,  howevet*; 
to  consider  other  terms  b^onging  to  our  Element,  which  preseM 
them$elve9  to  my  attention,  though  they  convey  a  diflfisreat 
idea.  I  /ihftU  likewise  chiefly  consider  in  this  Volume  diost 
term^y  belpnging  to  the  Element  ^RT,  "^RD,  «;hich  commence 
with  a  vowel,  stqaple,  or  aspirated*  When  ibe  aspirate'  beooBKS 
converted  into  a  Consonant,  we  shall  then  have  a  race  of  wnrii, 
belonging  to  the  Element  CRT,  CRD,  which  are  to  be:ftMiii4 
through  the  whple  (x^pipasa  of  Language,  and  which  will  taxm 
the  materials  of  another  Volume*  .We  have  seen  in  the  intow 
pretatk)n  of  Yahp,  "  Cot/r^^ Yard,  Area  C»r/i5-^  Yard  for  Poultry, 
Chors/'  where  we  may  mark  the  terms  Court,  Cuetis^  Chmh, 
which  belong  to  the  Element  CRT,  CRS ;  and  we  see  in  c^h^€^a» 
how  Ors  may  p^ss  inio  /^-^Qes,  and  into  cA^Qrs.  These,  as  i  oIm 
served,  wUl  be  considered  in  another*  Volume ;  yet  still  I  shaiti 
not  fail  to  note  in  the  present  Volume  some  of  those  words  under 
the  Cpnsonant  form  C,Q.— -^RS*  which  are  directly  connected 
with  the  VqwcI  form  ^RS.  We  shall  instantly  understand^  that 
to  the  form  of  GuaR9>  &<^«  belong  Gaeret,  Gakitb,  (Fr.) 
Propugpaculi  tik.Tis,  QA^iTfifij  QfftB*  QiRTB,  &c;  &c. 

Ward, 
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the    German     JVaren,    fTehren,    the    Belgic    Waretiy     Bewaren^ 
which,  we  see,   exist  in  the  form  WR,  and  which  remind  us  of 
Aware  J   War^  Wary^   Beware.     These  terms  must  be  considered, 
as  attached  to  the  race  of  words   under  the  Element  ^RD,  &c, 
by  the  loss  of  the  D,  the  second  letter  in  the  Radical  War  is  used 
for  Beware y  in  the  Hunter's  phrase   *  War  Horse/  in  addressing 
a  Dog,  &c.     Gare^  the  French  word,  *  Gare  la  chorde/   appears 
to  be  another  form  of  Ware.     In  Saxon  we  have  both  Warian 
and  WARd-an,   which  Lye  explains  by  "  To  Be-Ware,  Cavere, 
**  vitare,  defendere;'*  and  the  preceding  term  in  the  Gothic  and 
Saxon   Dictionary  by  this   writer,   is  the  Gothic  WARjVin,   Pro- 
hibere,    Arcere.       In    the    same   column    we   have    the    Gothic 
WARDjan^,   Custodes.     The  sound  of  G  is  perpetually  lost,-  as ' 
we  see   it  in   the  instance  before  us,  WarAdiW  from  WARGrtfif.' 
Sometimes  the  record  of  the  G  is  preserved  in   writing,  .^^    ia- 
Burroughs  the   Town,   though  it   is   lost  in  the  sound ;    but  in 
Burrow^  the  Rabbit  Hole,  which  belongs  to  Bury^  the  sound  of , 
G   is  lost,  and    the   letter   itself  likewise.      Burrow    and   Bury 
belong  to  the  Saxon  Byrigan,  where  the  G  is  preserved,  thoiigh it' 
is  sometimes   written  Birian^  where  the  G  is  again  lost.— tTKb^ 
words  Waryi  &c.  are  brought  back  to  their  true  sense   in   the 
Saxon   War,   Wer^    signifying   tlie    Enclosure,    "  Septum,    Sepi« 
"  mentum.   Retinaculum,"   as    Lye  explains   it.      Among   other 
things,    it  signifies    ^^  Septum    piscatorium,    vivarium,    piscina. 

"  Hodie,  a  Wear."     The  preceding  term  is  War^  Wary,  Cautusf 

*  ■   *  ■•     •  *  » 

&c.     In  the  same  column  v/eh^ve  W^ere^  Fcedus,  pactum,  which, 
means   the  Wary  transaction,   or  act  of  Security;   and   likewise, 
Waran,   Tueri,   and    Werdww,    Tueri,    custodire,   where  the   D 
appears.    In  the  next  column  I  find  ^^War^iiam.  (a  War,  Septum.)  . 
"  Munita  habitatio.   Hodie  War-ham  in  agro  Dorsetensi.    Waring^ . 
**  Wering^     Agger.      Waring  -  Scyre. ,  ^    Warwicensis    Comitatus. 
^*  WaringrWic.    Aggere  munitus  viqu?.r::I^die.  Warwick        Th« 
^    '  "   '*      '•  '^   ^ '^ ^    '        '     ""        Wick 
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fFick  in  fTarwici  is  Fkus.  The  Sirname  Wickwar  is  an  inversion 
of  Warwick.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  name 
of  Warwick.  It  aflfbrds  me  a  melancholy  gratification,  in  my 
journey  through  this  world  of  words,  to  arrive  at  my  native. 
place,  and  to  be  impressed  with  those  various  feelings »  which  the 
remembrance  of  such  a  spot  naturally  inspires. 

The  Wear  in  a  River  means  a  Dam,  a  Guarded  or  Secured 
place  in  a  River,  for  any  purpose,  either  for  Keeping  in  Fish^ 
or  Confining  the  Waters.  Skinner  improperly  has  two  Articles 
of  Wear  in  these  senses,  though  he  justly  refers  them  both  to 
terms  denoting  Defence,  as  Werian,  (Sax.)  Defendere,  Wehr^n, 
CGenn.)  Weeren,  (Belg.)  In  Saxon,  W^r  or  War  is  Septum. 
I*ye  produces  under  *•  Wear  or  Sluce  "  in  Junius,  the  Saxon 
JVerian^  WERiaan,  WERoaw,  and  the  Gothic  WARja;x,  Prohibere, 
.Arcere. 

We  must  add  to  this  race  of  words  our  English  term  Warn, 

To  put  any  one  upon  his  Ward  or  Guard;  where  the  G  or  D 

Is  lost,  as  in  the  words  just  produced,  and  the  N  is  added  to  the 

H.     The  Etymologists  have  detailed  the  parallel  terms  in  other 

Languages,  as  the  Saxon  Wamiatiy  Warnian,  Wymarij  the  German 

Wamen,  the  Belgic  Waemen^  the  Swedish   Warna,  the  Islandic 

Varna.     The  Saxon  Wyrnan  signifies  "  Prohibere,  vetare,   im- 

**  pedire,"  which  we  see  is  To  Ward  off,  as  we  express  it;  and 

this  agrees  with  the  sense  of  Warn  in  English,  in  the  expression 

"  To  Warn  a  person  off  your  land,"  where  the  word  is  adopted 

in  its  more  original  idea.     The   Saxon   word   likewise  signifies 

"  Denegare,  recusare,  renuere;"   and  hence  Junius  has  compared 

it  with  the  Greek  An^oumai,  {A^vioficui  ovfuai^  Recuso,  nego,  &c.) ; 

and  perhaps  this  Greek  word  may  belong  to  the  terms  before  us. 

Junius  likewise  produces   the    Saxon   word    Weam,  or   Wearne^ 

which  signifies  '  Obstaculum/      The  succeeding  term   to  Warn 

in  Junius   is  WARNE^tor^,  WARN^for^,  which,  as   he  observes, 

H  "  Chaucero, 
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*•  Chaucero  est  Strengthen,  Fortify.  Item  WarmsMng^  Fortifying/* 
Here,  we  see,  tlie  word  comes  directly  to  its  original  sense,  To 
Ward  or  Guard.  Among  the  instances,  whith  he  produces  of 
the  use  of  this  word,  are  the  following:  "  I  shaH  Warn^/otv 
"  mine  house  with  toures/'  — •*  WARNwAwg*  of  hie  toures  tend 
*'  of  hie  edifices  is  done  with  grete  costages."  Junius  moreover 
observes,  that  in  ancient  German,  Warnoa  signifies  Munire. 
To  these  terms  belong  our  Sirnames  JVamer  and  V^wit 
Wamish  belongs  more  immediately  to  the  French  Qamisditi 
a  Garrison^  and  Garnir,  To  Furnish — **  To  Fortify,  Strengfheh.-ii^ 
"  To  Garnish,  &c."  as  my  Lexicographer  explains  it.  Th6 
English  Furnish,  Furniture,  and  the  French  and  Italian  Fourtiir^ 
Foumiture,  Fornir,  belong  to  Warn,  Garnir^  Scc^  Furnish  ift 
only  another  form  of  Warnish.  The  French  Etymologists  derive 
Fournir  from  Uo^iJ^uv,  lio^a-mvuv^  &c.  Ferrari  says,  that  the  ItaKsh 
Fomir  is  derived  from  O'rnare,  and,  what  is  curious,  that  Gamir 
has  the  same  origin.  Some  of  the  French  Etymologists  liave 
derived  Garnir  from  Granum^  though  others  have  seen  its  true 
source. — Nothing  "appears  ftiore  remote  than  the  idea,  that  Furnish 
is  derived  from  Earth  ;  fniid  it  is  certain,  that  no  two  words  can 
appear  more  different.  Nothing  however  is  so  easy  as  the 
Process,  by  which  they  are  related.  We  have  all  alldf^ed; 
I  imagine,  that  w-Ard  belongs  to  Earth,  Aerd,  &c.  The 
Etymologists  agree,  that  Ward,  Warian,  Wary^  &c.  belong 
likewise  to  each  other.  Warn,  Wyman^  Wamish,  &b.  directly 
connect  themselves  with  Warian^  &c.,  and  Wamish  brings  us  at 
once  to  Furnish. 

Warren,  the  Rabbit  Warren,  the  place  of  Security  fot 
Rabbits,  is  another  form  of  Wering.  In  French  and  Belgic, 
Garrene  and  Waerande  mean  a  Warren.  Warrant  is  still  another 
form  of  these  words,  and  belongs  to  Garantir,  (Fr.)  Guarantire^ 
(Ital.)   and  the  Welsh  Gwrant,  as  the  Etymologists  understand* 

Guarantee^ 


•X 
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Ward — Guard. 


Watch.  (Eng.)    To  have  Ward 

over  any  thing. 
Wake.  (Eng.)   To  be   on   the 

Watch. 
Wacht.  (Germ.)  The  Watch. 
Wacian,  &c.  Wachen,Waeck- 

EN.    (Sax.  Germ.  Belg.)    To 

Wake^  or  Jfatch. 
ViGiLo.  (Lat  )   To  Watch. 
Wakan,      Wakjan,      Waka, 

UaKA,   VaAGE,    -Er-WECKEN, 


(Goth.    Swed.     Run.     Dan.. 

Germ.)  To  Wake. 
Wait.  (Eng.) 

Warten.  (Germ.)  To  Wait. 
iJe-GARD  —  R^  -  Garder,    &c. 

(Eng.    Fr.)    To  look   upon, 

be  attentive,  to  have  a  Guard 

upon  or  over. 
iJ^-WARD.  (Eng.)  To  Re-Gard 

—  Look   upon,  or  attend  ta 

the  services  of  another. 

Guerdon.  (Old  Eng.)    A  Re^- 
IVard. 

Warison.  (Old  Eng.)  A  Reward. 


Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  term  Watch,  which  means,  Yo 
have  Ward'  over  any  thing.  Watch  might  have  been  written 
Waurtch  even  in  pur  mode  of  speaking  it,  undier  which  form  we 
should  not  have  sought  for  any  other  origin. — The  term  Watch 
brings  us  at  once  to  Wake.  The  Etymologists  refer  us  under 
Watch,  to  the  German  Wacht^  vigiliae,  the  German  Wachter,  and 
the  Belgic  Wachter,  Excubitor — the  German  Wachten^  Custodire,. 
Cavere,  &c.,  the  Saxon  Wacian^  To  Wake^  Waccian^  or  Wacasi^ 
To  Waken^  Excitare,  the  German  Wachen,  and  the  Belgic  Waecken, 
Vigilare.  —  The  German  Wache  or  Wacht  is  justly  explained 
by  my  Lexicographer  **  The  Guard,  Watch,  or  Ward;"  and 
Wach^w,  "  To  Wake,  Watch,  be  Awake,  be  not  asleep,"  and 
"  To  Watch  and  Ward,  keep  Watch  and  Ward."  The 
adjacent  term  to  these  words  in  the  German  Lexicons  is  Wack5m, 

«  To 
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«  To  Wax,   burnish,  grow  up,   increase/'  which  belongs,  as  we 
shall  instantly  agree,  to  the  Earth,  from  another  idea.  The 

Watch,  the  little  Clock,  is  that  which  Watches — Preserves  — 
Keeps  or  Measures  Time,  as  we  express  it.     Let  us  mark  the 
iexplanatory  word  adopted   in  the  above  explanations,  Vigilo,  and 
we  shall  own,  that  the  Vig,  or,  as  it  might  have  been,  according 
to  our  pronunciation,  Vidge,   will  remind  us  of  Watch.     In  the 
Welsh    Dialect   of  the   Celtic,    Figilo    is    Guilied,   according    to 
Lhuydd,  and  the  Gil  in  Vigilo  may  belong  to  this  Celtic  term ; 
or  the  L  may  be  the  termination  denoting  person,  as  in  Figilf 
and  hence   Vigilo.     In  Saxon,   Vacol   is  Vigil.      In  the   name 
-  Virgilius  we  have  the  R  in  Virg^  as  in  the  more  regular  form  of 
the  Element,  such  as  we  find  it  in  Verge,  Ward,  &c.  &c.     The 
Etymologists,    under   Wake,   Waken,   have   referred   us  to  the 
terms  produced  above,  under  Watch,  and  likewise  to  the  Gothic 
fVakan,  To  fVaike,   to  which  they  might  have  added  fFakjan,  To 
JFalken,  the  Swedish  fTakdy  the  Runic  Uaca,  the  Danish  Fuage, 
the  German  Wecken^  to  v^ich  belongs  Erwecken^  &c.     Lye  has 
derived  these  words  from  A^sw,   "  Doleo,  -^gre  fero;    quod  mo- 
•*  lestissima  sit  et  languorem  aegritudinemque  corpori  pariter  atque 
•^  animo  inducat  insomnia."     I  shall  consider,  in  a  future  work, 
various    words   under  the   form  WG,  &c.,  as   belonging  to  the 
X^lement  BD,  PD,    to  the  Boden,  (Germ.)   Pedon,  (mJoj/) ;    and 
some  of  these  terms  would  arrange    themselves  with   sufficient 
precision  under  the  words  belonging  to  that  Eleinent.     We  may 
observe  however,   that  these  Elements,  though  forming  distinct 
classes   of  words,  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  originally  con- 
nected with  each  other;  and  a  difficulty  occurs  in  our  arrangement, 
>vhen  we  are  deciding  on.  the  links  of  the  chain,  by  which  they 
are  united.  —  I  shall  now  return  to  the  consideration  of  Ward, 
'livhere  we  see  the  more  regular  form  of  the  Element. 

We  have-  seen,  among  the  parallel  terms  to  fVard^  the  German 

WARTf», 
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WARTf»,   which  signifies  "  To  expect,  tarry,  stay,  stand,  wait 
**  or  attend/'  where  the   idea  annexed  to  Ward  or  Watch  over 
passes  into  the  sen^e  of  Watching  or  Attending  to  the  motions  of 
another,  as  Waiting  for  his  arrival,  &c.     Let  us  note  our  term 
Wait,  which  we  see  is  only  another  form  of  WARTen.     In  our 
sense  of  the  word  Wait,  as  To  Wait  upon  a  person  at  table-^ 
to  Wait  or  attend  upon  a  sick  person,  the  word  more  particularly 
expresses  its  original  sense  of  Watching  over  or  Attending  to  the 
concerns  of  another.     The  Germans  use  Warten  in  the  same 
sense,   **  To  Tend,  attend  or  nurse  a  sick  person,  to  LooJk  after 
"  him,  take  care  of  him,"  as  my  Lexicographer  explains  it,  who 
interprets  WART^r  by  "  A  WAKven,  Keeper,  or  Tender/*     The 
Etymologists  refer   Wait  to  the  German  and   B^lgic  Wachten^ 
opperiri,  vigilare,  &c.  and  to  the  French  Guet^  Excubia?,  and  Guetter, 
Guatare,  (Fr.  Ital.)  Observare.     The  terra  Wait,  we  see,  belongs 
more  directly  to  Wart^«;   and  Guet,  GuET^r,  GuATJr^,    (Fn 
and  Ital.)  belong  to  Guard,  Watch,  &c.     In  French,  GuetaK 
signifies    Spatterdashes,    which   means  the  things   put  over  the 
Stockings — as    Guets — Guards   or   protection   from    the   dirt 
From  hence  our  word  Gaiters  is  derived.     Hence  Gueux  sig* 
nifies    a   Beggar,    from    GuETer  —  Waiting   or    Watching   about 
a  House,   or  other  Spot,  to  obtain  Alms.     Thus  in  the  famous 
old  Song. of  the  Beggars,  "  Sometimes  we  Wait  at  a  gentleman iP 
"  gate,"  &c.  &c.     The  Waits,  or  Musicians,  may  either  be  derived* 
as  Lye  observes,  from  Wait,  because  they  attend  upon  Magi- 
strates and  others,  in  processions,  &c. ;    or  from  Watch  and  its 
parallel   terms,  because  they  go   about  the   streets   during  the 
night,  as  the  Watch.     It  is  difficult  to  decide,  to  which  of  thesis 
two  ideas  the    term    belongs.  —  Junius,   under  the  word  Wait, 
refers  us  to  the  Belgic  use  of  Wachten,  and  the  Scotch  Waucbf, 
corresponding   with   our  word  Pledge,  as   when   one  drinks  to 
another,  and  the  second  person  answjsrs  in  Dutch  '^  If^  Waght  se,** 

I  Wait 
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as  we  shall  all  agree,  is  most  directly  connected  with  the  Earth  ; . 
there  is  nothing,  which  we  might  not  conceive  to  be  taken  from 
this  same  object  —  the  Earth.  However  remote  the  two  ideas 
of  Sight  and  the  GvARDed  Place  may  appear  from  e^ch  other,  we 
shall  own,  when  we  begin  to  reflect  on  the  subject,  that  nothing 
is  more  familiar  to  our  knowledge  than  this  union  of  ideas ;  and 
perhaps  we  have  already  discovered,  that  H^-Gard  is  one  of  our 
most  ordinary  terms  for  Seeing  or  Beholding.  To  Guard  or 
Watch  over  any  thing  brings  us  directly,  as  we  now  understand, 
to  the  operation  of  Sight — the  most  important  agent  in  the 
process  of  GvAKDing.  The  Latin  Tueor  has  the  same  union  of 
ideas:  it  signifies  **  To  see  or  behold,  to  look  stedfastly;  —  To 
"  defend,  assist,  or  protect  ;'*  which  means  precisely  To  Guard 
and  re-GARD.  Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  term  be-Hold,  where 
we  see  the  same  metaphor  from  the  Hold,  the  place  of  Security, 
&c.  The  term  /1^-Gard  belongs,  as  we  know,  to  the  French 
/le-GARDER,  the  Italian  HZ-Guardare,  &c.  &c.  We  shall  now 
understand,  that  Re^WxKD,  the  Retribution,  has  precisely  the 
same  meaning  as  t^-Gard;  and  that  *  To  t^-Ward  a  Service* 
means  only  to  t^-Gard  a  Service  —  Look  back  upon  it  —  To  look 
upon  a  Service  after  it  is  performed.  The  same  metaphor  is  used^ 
when  a  person  solicits  for  retribution:  *'  I  hope.  Sir,  you  will 
^^  Look  upon  me  for  this  job  —  Consider  me  for  this  job."  The 
Etymologists  cannot  avoid  seeing,  that  -R^-Ward  belongs  to 
Re  and  Weard,  Versus,  Erga;  and  then  to  A^-Ward  a  person 
would  mean,  if  I  might  so  express  it,  To  To-Ward  a  person, 
or  To  Turn  Tb-WARD  a  person.  I  differ  only  from  this,  by 
supposing,  that  Ward,  in  iJe-WARD,  does  not  immediately 
belong  to  the  idea  of  Situation  or  Place,  but  that  of  Attention 
or  t^-Gard.  We  perceive,  that  the  simple  idea  of  To  Look  to  — 
Attend  to — Consider^  will  express  the  sentiment  without  the 
addition  of  the  Re  or  Back  again.     Hence,  perhaps,  we  have  the 

old 
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word  Guerdofty  which  may  mean  simply  Garden  To  look  upon,  or 
attend  to.  It  is  GuERDon  in  French^  and  Guiderdone  in  Italian. 
Skinner  observes,  that  Menage  derives  the  French  Guerdon  from 
the  German  Werdung^  Pretii  asstimatio;  and  he  adds,  that  the 
Italian  Guiderdone  might  be  taken  from  Guidare^  Ducere^  and 
Dono^  Lat.  Donum,  Prsemium  conductionis.  Junius  produces, 
amongst  the  terms  parallel  to  Guerdon^  the  Spanish  Galardon; 
and  if  this  should  be  the  case,  my  derivation  is  ill  founded.  We 
have  Guerdon  perhaps  under  another  form  in  our  ancient  word 
Warisou,  a  term  of  the  same  meaning.  Skinner  refers  Warison 
to  the  French  Gu/rison,  a  Recovery,  from  Guerir.  If  Warisoit 
should  belong  to  GuMson^  the  term  may  perhaps  signify  Recom* 
pence,  under  the  idea  of  Refreshment,  as  Meat  and  Drink  given 
for  some  service  performed.  —  I  find  however  considerable  diffi- 
culty respecting  the  origin  of  these  words.  Perhaps  our  Sirname 
Kerrison  may  belong  to  GuMson.  We  all  remember  that 
Guerdon  is  used  in  Skakspeare ;  and  we  forget  not,  likewise, 
how  much  it  exceeds  in  value  Remuneration.  ^^  There 's  thy 

«*  Guerdon,"  says  Biron  to  Costard.  **Go."— Co^.  •* Guerdon! 
"O  sweet  Guerdon!  Better  than  Remuneration;  eleven-pence 
"  farthing  better:  Most  sweet  Guerdon  !  — I  will  do  it.  Sir,  in 
"  print. —Guerdon  —  Remuneration.''  Warison  perpetually 
occurs  in  our  ancient  writers.  We  may  remember  it,  perhaps, 
in  the  well-known  Poem  of  The  Battle  of  Otterboume  : 

**  Wherfore  schote,  archa^j,  for  my  sake, 

**  Atid  let  scharpe  arowes  flee : 
"  Mynstrellsy  playe  up  for  your  Waryson, 

"  And  well  quyt  it  schall  be."      (Percy's  ReliqueSf  Vol.  I.  p.  29.) 

Warysh  is  the  next  word  in  N.  Bailey  to  fVarison^  which  he 
explains  by  "  To  Cure,  Heal,  Save,  or  Deliver,"  and  which  brings 
^s  to  Ward,  To  make  Safe.  In  the  same  column  of  his  Dictio- 
Jiaiy  we  have  AVARECTttW,  ^*  Fallow  Land,  which  has  been 
•*  long  untilled,"  where  we  are  brought  to  the  Spbt  supposed  in 
»iy  hypothesis.     The  preceding  term,  in  Skinner,  to  JVarison  is 

I  .  TVarished, 
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fFarished^  (see  his  third  Index,)  which  he  explains  by  ^'  Eased, 
''  Delivered ; "  and  he  derives  it  from  the  French  Guirir^  and  the 
Italian  Guerire^  Sanare.  He  adds,  however,  that  Warish  sig- 
nifies To  Drive  away ;  and  this  he  refers  to  the  Saxon  Werigean\ 
Lacessere.  He  derives  likewise  the  French  Gu/rir  from  the 
German  fTahren,  Defendere,  Armare;  "  Qui  enim  morbum  curat, 
''  hominem  k  morbo  tuetur,  et  ipsum  contra  morbum  armat  et 
"  munit."  If  GuMr  belongs  to  JVahren^  it  must  be  referred  to 
the  race  of  words  now  under  discussion.  To  Ware^  be-fFare^  &c., 
To  Ward  off.  Keep  off,  or  Drive  off  any  evil.  It  probably  however 
is  attached  to  Curo.  Warish^  in  the  sense  of  To  Drive  away^  and 
the  Saxon  Werigean^  must  be  considered  on  another  occasion* 


Ward  or  Wark  of  a  City. 
Farringdon-V/ ARD . 

South'WARK. 

Wards  of  a  Prison — Hospital — 
Lock,  &c.  Certain  Parts— ' 
Places  distinguished  or  Ward - 
ed  off,  as  it  were,  from  each 
other. 

East-W  ARD — To-Ward.  The 
certain  Place — Spot  or  Earth. 

Wairth,      Weard,      Uuert, 

UORDA,      WaERD,     WeRDTS. 

(Goth.  Sax.   Al.   Run.  Belg. 

Swed.)  To' Ward. 
i/-Ersus  —  A-Orsum  —  Erga. 

(Lat.)  Towards. 
Ergo.  (Lat.)  What  is  done  for 

a   person's    sake  —  Erga  ali- 

quem,  or  To -Wards  any  one. 


v-Ergo.  (Lat.)  To  v-Erge  or 
Tend  to  any  Spot — Place,  &c. 

Ardwy — Ardal.  (Welsh.)  A 
Region. 

Ardwy  AW.  (Welsh,)  To  pro- 
tect, defend. 

AiRD.  (Gal.  and  Ir.)  A  Coast, 
Quarter,  Cardinal  Point. 

AiRDE  Tuath — Airde  Deas^  &c. 
(Gal.  and  Ir.) North, South,  &c. 

Art.  (Scotch.)  Plaga,  ora,  clima. 

(Jrt.  (Germ.)  Place,  Part. 

Orts.  (Eng.)  Parts,  Pieces. 

«.ORTH,5ow-TH,^a-ST,z(;-EST. 
-(Eng.)  The  certain  Part- 
Place  or  Quarter. 

ARCT05.  (Gr.)  The  North. 

Euros.  (Gr.)  The  East  Wind. 

Eos,  (Gr.)  The  Easty  Morning. 


i^*  r'#^«i^#^^««^«  *« 
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Ward,  as  we  have  seen,  the  term  of  Security^  is  derived 
from  the  idea  of  the  Earth,  or  the  Place ;  that  is,  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  the  Place,  made  a  distinct  and  peculiar  Spot  of  Earth 
or  Ground,  by  fences,  &c.,/or  the  purposes  of  Safety  and  Security. 
In  another  sense  of  the  word  Ward,  *  Urbis  regio,'  as  Farringdon 
Ward;  it  means  a  Place  or  Spot  of  Earth,  under  a  certain 
jurisdiction;  and  it  partakes  in  some  measure  of  the  sense  of 
Ward,  as  the  Ward^^  or  Enclosed  Spot.  Hence  Ward  sig- 
nifies zny  Place — as  divided  and  distinguished  from  another;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  Divisions  or  certain  Portions  of  any  District — 
Building — Machine,  &c.,  as  the  Wards  of  a  Forest — of  an 
Hospital— Prison  —  Lock,  &c.  Wark  may  be  considered  as 
another  form  of  this  word :  If  it  be  supposed  to  signify  a  Ram- 
part or  Fortification,  as  in  BuH-Wark,  it  has  the  same  meaning 
of  the  Enclosed  Earth.  The  Etymologists  derive  Wark 
from  Work,  Opus;  and  if  that  should  be  the  fact,  it  is  still 
taken  from  the  Earth,  though  under  somewhat  of  a  different 
idea.  I  shall  shew  in  a  future  page,  that  Work — Ergow,  (jE^yov,) 
is  the  Operation  relating  to  the  Earth  ;  and  hence  Operation  in 
general.  Wake  means  a  certain  portion  or  Space  near  a  Ship, 
distinguished  from  the  water  about  it,  as  the  Place  of  the  Ship ; 
.where  we  have  fFark,  when  the  r  has  disappeared. — Ward, 
in  such  phrases  as  Ej^^-Ward,  JFbr-WARD,  To-Ward,  means 
simply  the  Ort  —  the  Place  — the  Earth,  without  any  idea  of  the 
Enclosure  of  Safety  and  Security.  Skinner  refers  Ward,  Urbis 
Regio,  to  Ward,  Custodia,  "  quia  sc.  quaelibet  urbis  regio 
**  proprias  sibi  Excubias  et  proprios  Vigiles  habet."  The  word 
in  this  sense  is  not  noticed  by  Junius;  but  Ward,  in  the  sense 
of  East^WAKD,  fFest-WARD,  &c.,  he  refers  to  the  Gothic  Wairth^ 
the  Saxon  Weard,  the  German  Uuertj  the  Runic  Uorda,  the  Belgic 
^aerd,  to  which  Lye  adds  the  Swedish  IVerdts.  Skinner  places 
^ARD  in  this  sense  in  a  separate  article,  and  refers  us  to  the 
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Saxon  Weard,  though  he  adds,  ^'  Si  a  Lat.  Vertere  deflecterem, 
"  quid  sceleris  esset  ?  ^' 

From  the  compound  Towards^  ^  Going  to  a  Place^'  we  have 
the  idea  of  *  Going  to — Inclining  to  any  thing  in  general;'  and 
hence  the  adjective  Toward — Towardly^  as  a  Boy,  &c.,  which 
signifies  ^  Boy  inclining  to  his  business — ready  to  do  his 
business.  Tractable,  Adroit,  &c.  So  apparently  remote  are  words 
from  their  original  idea  in  their  mode  of  application ;  and  yet  so 
natural  is  the  process,  by  which  they  pass  from  one  sense  to 
another.  —  -^i^-Ward  we  know  is. the  opposite  to  this,  where 
Auk  means  From  —  Not,  or  something  of  that  sort — ^  Not  going 
•  to  the  Ward  or  Place,  or  from  the  Ward  or  Place — Not 
^  Inclined  to  any  Pursuit — Business,  &c/  The  exact  meaning 
of  Auk  is  not  perfectly  evident.  The  A  or  Au  may  be  simply 
privative,  and  the  K  may  have  been  added  to  avoid  the  union  of 
so  many  vowels.  Skinner  produces  "JEwerd,  Perversus,  aversus/* 
where  the  M  is  privative.  The  Auk  however  may  belong  to 
Ex  J  Outy  Aus  {Getm.)j  &c.  &c.  In  Froward^  the  Fro  has  the 
same  sense  as  in  To  and  JFVt),  i.  e.  To  and  From.  In  Saxon  it  is 
Er^m-WEARD  or  From- Weard.  While  I  am  examining  Aukward 
in  Skinner's  Dictionary,  I  cast  my  eyes  upon  the  term  Awards 
which  is  not  directly  takep,  as  he  thinks,  from  A  and  fFeard, 
**  Versus,  Eiga,  q.  d.  Erga  talem  (i/e.)  tali  addicere,  assignare;'' 
but,  as  Spelman  conceives,  it  belongs  to  the  French  Garder^ 
or  to  Ward,  the  term  of  Security,  &c.  To  Award  means  To 
Assign,  or  settle  any  thing,  in  an  authentic  formal  manner,  so  as 
to  make  the  matter  Ward-^J,  Guard-^^/,  or  Secured. 

We  have  seen  the  interpretation  of  Weard  by  •*  VersuSy. 
^'  Erga ;"  and  Ward  the  Etymologists  explain  in  Latin,  as  they 
must  do,  by  Versus.  Junius  likewise  justly  interprets  For- Ward 
and  JBflcifc-WARD  by  Antrorsum,  Retrorsum.  Yet  the  Etymo* 
logists  have  not  seen  that  the  v-Er8<p— the  Erg— -and  the  Ors,  in 
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v^Eksus,  EKGa,  Antr^ORS'Um^  and  Retr^ORS-um,  are  only  different 
forms  of  te;-ARD,  or  a  term  of  that  nature,  and  denote  the  Place 
or  Ort  on  the  Earth,  Ers,  Erk,  &c.  &c.  The  Etymologists 
derive  Versus  from  Verto;  and  whatever  may  be  the  precise 
idea,  by  which  Verto  is  connected  with  the  Earth,  we  shall 
agree,  that  a  term  bearing  such  a  sense  would  be  naturally 
derived  from  that  object.  The  Etymologists  themselves  bring  us 
to  this  spot,  as  they  agree  that  Versus — the  Verse y  is  derived 
from  the  ^'  Turning  again  at  a  Land's  end  in  ploughing/' 
Thus  we  see,  that  the  name  for  the  highest  effort  of  the  human 
mind,  the  lofty  Verse  or  v-Erse,  is  acknowledged  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  most  ordinary  operation  performed  upon  the 
Surface  of  the  Earth.  This  will  open  to  our  view  a  wider 
scene  of  reflexion ;  and  will  incline  us  to  suppose,  that  from  the 
same  source  may  be  likewise  derived  other  terms,  which  appear 
to  bear  a  sense  equally  remote.  The  Latin  v-Erto,  however, 
seems  to  be  connected  with  this  spot,  under  the  idea  of  To 
Earth  up, — ^to  disturb  or  Turn  up  the  Earth,  as  we  express  it 
in  the  labours  of  Agriculture,  ploughing,  &c.  Thus,  then,  the 
word  is  used  in  its  original  notion,  and  brought  to  its  primitive 
spot  in  the  sense  of  •*  To  Dig,  or  cast  up,"  as  Robert  Ainsworth 
expresses  it,  **  Quo  sidere  Terr  am  Vertere  conveniat." 

The  Latin  A-Oas-i/m  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Hue 
Versum,  as  Prorsum  from  Pro  and  YEKSum^  We  have  likewise 
other  compounds  of  this  word,  as  Qu^ORSum  from  Quo  and 
Oasi^m,  &c.  &c.,  and  we  have  seen  similar  compounds  of  Ward, 
as  For-WARD,  To-Ward,  &c.  The  Latin  v-Ersus,  To-fVard, 
seems  assuredly  to  belong  immediately  to  Verto,  Versum ;  yet, 
ivhen  we  compare  z^-Ersi^^  with  HoKsum — ERca  and  Ward,  we 
3night  be  inclined  to  think,  perhaps,  that  they  all  belong  to  each 
'Other.  We  see,  moreover,  that  Vergo,  To  Tend,  coincides  with 
the  sense  of  Versus.    When  similar  ideas  occur  in  the  same 
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object,  they  cannot  easily  be  separated.  If  v-Ergo  in  its  original 
sense  meant  precisely  To  Earth,  we  see  at  once  a  cause  for  the 
signification  *  To  Tend  to  the  Earth' — ^'  Veroit  ad  imum/'  and 
To  Earth,  as  relating  to  Place,  that  is.  To  Ward,  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  To  lie  dr  be  situated  To-Ward  any  Part  or  Quarter'^ 
Vergit  ad  orientem,  *  It  is  East-W ard.* — The  Latin  Eroa  is 
derived  by  the  Etymologists  from  Ergo,  which  they  consider  to 
be  quasi  E^yca,  the  dative  case  of  E^yov.  We  now  see,  that  Eroo, 
"  For,  because,  for  one's  sake,"  is  directly  taken  from  ERGAt 
To- Wards.  Such  phrases  as  "  Divina  bonitas  Erg  a  Homines," 
might  be  expressed  with  a  similar  meaning  by  **  Divina  bonitas 
*«  Hominum  Ergo  apparens — existens,  monstrata,"  &c.  A  Kind* 
ness  shewed  Tb-WARDS  a  person  is  a  Kindness  exhibited  For 
him  —  Because  of  him  or  For  his  sake.  Propter  eum  —  Ejus  Ergo. 
The  Italian  Verso  means  "Towards,  Against  —  In  behalf  of, 
"  With  regard  to,"  which  contains  the  senses  of  Erga  "  Towards, 
"  Against,"  and  Ergo  "  For,  because,  for  one's  sake." 

In  Welsh,  ARDze^y  and  Ard^Z  signify  '  a  Region,'  and 
AKDwyaw,  "  To  protect.  Defend,"  where  we  have  the  double 
sense  of  w-Ard,  the  Region,  as  in  To-w-^Ard,  and  of  Defence, 
as  in  "  Z£;-Ard  off."  Airde  precisely  answers  to  w-Ard,  East'^ 
W'Ard,  &c.  in  other  Dialects  of  the  Celtic.  MrJ  Shaw,  in  his 
Galic  and  Irish  Dictionary,  produces  Airde- Twa/A,  Airde-Dm5, 
AiRVE^Near,  AiRDE-iVwr,as  the  terms  for  North,  South,  East,  West. 
Mr.  Shaw,  under  Aird,  explains  it  by  "  A  coast,  quarter,  cardinal 
"  point."  Lye  produces  this  Irish  word,  as  a  parallel  term  to  Art, 
which  in  Gawin  Douglas,  as  he  says,  signifies  "  Plaga,  ora,  clima.*' 
These  words,  we  perceive,  coincide  with  the  German  Ort,  a  Place, 
or  Part ;  and  to  this,  as  I  have  before  observed,  we  must  refer 
our  word  Orts,  Parts,  Pieces,  Fragments,  which  was  taken  from 
the  idea  of  Parts  or  Pieces  of  Land.  In  Mr.  Shaw's  Galic  and 
Irish  Dictionary  we  have  Orda,   **  A  Piece,  Fragment/'  which 
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belongs  to  these  words.     The  preceding  term  to  this   is  Ord, 

A  Hammer,  Mallet^  which  is  derived,  I  imagine,  from  the  idea  of 

beating  any  thing  into  Pieces  or  Fragments.    When  the  r  is  lost  in 

the  Element  '^rT,  ^rD,  denoting  Place ^  we  have  the  form  ^T,  ^D, 

bearing  the  same  meaning.     Hence,  in  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary, 

we  hgve   "  Ait,  Aite,   a  Place,   Stead,"  and  Iath,   Land.     It 

appears  to  me,  that  in  our  terms  7zo-'^RTH,  sou^^TH^  ^a-ST, 

w-EST,  the  '^RS,  ''ST  at  first  simply  denoted  Part  or  Ward, 

Ait;    and  that  the   n — 5,  and  the  distinguishing  vowel-sounds, 

were  acquired  in  process  of  time  to  mark  the  difference  of  the 

Quarters.     We  might  imagine,  that  the   n  and   s  were   never 

significant,   as  belonging  to  other  words,    but  that  they  were 

added  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other,  and  arose  from  vowel 

breathings.     It  is  precisely  the  same  artifice  in  the  formation  of 

Languages,*  as  it  relates  to  the  vowel   breathing,   which  I  am 

unfolding  in  every  part  of  this  discussion.      It  is  from  hence 

that  Earth  has  become  Ort,  Art,  Aerde,  u;-Ard,  &c.,  and  has 

been  applied  to  denote  different  ideas,  and  to  distinguish  between 

different  objects,  though  agreeing  in  some  fundamental  notion. 

I  must  observe,  however,  that  the  vowel  breathing  does  not  often 

pass  into  the  sound  of  N;   though  we  ought  still  to  remember, 

that  it  perpetually  passes  into  the  sound  of  G,  and  that  the  N  is 

a  familiar  organical  addition  to  the  G.     Hence   it  is,   that  the' 

Hebrew  letter  j;  Gnain  has  been  formed,  which  is  by  some  called 

OiN.     These  names  have  been  given  to  the  letter,  because  some 

conceive,  that  it  has  simply  the  sound  of  a  vowel  breathing,  while 

others  think,  that  it  has  the  sound  of  GN.     We  accordingly  find, 

that  the  corresponding  terms    to  the  Hebrew  words,   beginning 

with  this  letter,  commence   in  other  Languages,  sometimes  with 

a  vowel  breathing,  and  sometimes  with  Gtij  G,  and  N.     I  must 

add  however  here,  what  I  shall  suggest  in  another  place,   that 

the  TNT  and  S,  in  North  and  Soutkf  may  .possibly  represent  articular 

prefixes^ 
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prefixes,  denoting  This  or  That.  We  shall  all  readily  admit; 
that  the  names  for  the  four  quarters  would  be  naturally  derived 
from  the  idea  of  Place  — Region -^  Part --Quarter.  Ita  Arabic, 
the  South  is  unequivocally  expressed  by  a  word,  which  means 
A  certain  Part — Quarter  &c.;  and  it  is  often  joined  with  ita 
parallel  word,  denoting  Quarter,  appearing  under  a  minute  di& 
ference  of  form.  Thus,  ^ycf^  Jenub  means,  ^^  The  South, 
"  South  wind.  Junub  :  Sides,  Parts,  Tracts,  &c/' ;  v.--oLai.  Jenh^ 
"  1.  A  Side.  9.  A  Part,  a  Tract  of  Country,  a  Coast;"  and 
^j^  V^  y^b  Juttub,  means  The  South  Part. 

These  terms  for  the  four  quarters  are  to  be  found  in  various 
Languages.  North  occurs  in  the  Saxon  Norths  the  Islandic 
NorduVf  the  German  and  French  Nord^  the  Belgic  Noord,  the 
Danish  Norden,  the  Italian  and  Spanish  Norte,  &c.,  as  the 
Etymologists  understand.  Lye  informs  us,  that,  according  to 
Martioius,  the  Nordwind  is  derived  from  Nehren^  Alere,  pascere, 
as  Bo^fosc  is  taken  onro  rns  fiofxc,  ^  cibo  vel  pabulo,  for  a  reason 
which  Vossius,  as  he  observes,  unfolds  to  us  under  Boreas.  In 
Vossiud,  Boreas  is  derived  from  Bo^,  Cibus,  ^^  quoniam  eo  abun- 
^*  dant  boreales  tractus,  ut  censet  Porphyrius ;  v6l  quod  venCo 
*'  hoc  flante  avidiores  ac  edaciores  simus ;  vel  quod,''  &c.  &€• 
After  such  reasons  for  the  origin  of  words,  no  attempts  in  Etymo- 
logical conjecture  can  be  considered  as  wild  and  visionary. 
General  Vallancey  observes,  that  '*  the  Celtic  name  of  a  point  of 
the  compass  is  Ard  or  Art,  a  word  still  used  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  The  North  by  pre-eminence  was  called  An  Ard,  the 
'*  highest  point;  hence  Nard,  Nord^  North.  Ce  is  the  Earth, 
and  O-Art  or  CA^-Art  literally  signifies  the  delineation  of 
a  nautical  survey,  disposed  according  to  the  proper  bearings/* 
and  from  this  he  derives  "  Cart,  or  Chart.'*  (See  Essay  on  the 
Celtic  Language,  annexed  to  the  Irish  Grammar,  p.  io8.)  The 
word  Chart  belongs  to  the  Element  CRT,  denoting  likewise 
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the  Earthy  which  I  shall  consider  in  a  separate  Volumer  General 
Vallancey  has  recorded  in  an  adjacent  page  ( 110)1  among  the 
Celtic  names  for  the  Earthy  the  terms  Criadh  and  Create  to  which 
Chart y  Charta,  Card,  Charles,  (Xo^riyf,)  belong.  The  Jn  Ard, 
North,  might  lead  us  to  think  that  the  N  in  North  was  derived 
fix)m  the  Celtic  An.  South  is  found  in  the  Saxon  Sulh,  the 
German;  French,  and  Italian  Sud,  the  Belgic  Suyd,  the  Swedish 
Soder,  and  the  Islandic  Sudur,  &c.  Some  derive  these  from 
Tirio^y  Pluviosus,  as  they  derive  the  Latin  Auster,  *  ab  Hauriendis 
*  aqiiis/  and  Notus  utto  T%q  Noniog.  The  parallel  terms  to  East 
are  the  Saxon  East,  Eost,  the  German  Ost,  the  Belgic  Oest,  the 
Danish  Oster,  and  the  Islandic  Ausiur,  which  the  Etymologists 
derive  from  the  Greek  Hwj  or  E«f,  Aurora,  Oriens.  The  Greek 
Eos  (JSmq)  may  perhaps  denote  the  East.  West  is  to  be  found 
in  various  Languages,  as  in  the  Saxon,  German,  and  Belgic 
Wtst^  the  French  Quest,  the  Danish  and  Islandic  Fester,  the 
Swedish  fVester,  which  the  Etymologists  derive  from  the  Greek 
Espierios,  (Etrm^tog,)  by  changing  tt  P  into  r  T.  The  origin  of 
Esperos  (TEa-Tre^og)  or  Hesperus  is  very  obscure:  The  P  may  be 
only  an  prganical  addition  to  the  S;  so  that  Esperos  may  be 
E8i£R-a5  or, Ester^os,  belonging  to  Fester,  &c.;  or  the  JS  may  be 
an  addition^  and  the  word  may  be  Speros,  belonging  to  the 
Element  SPR. 

.  In  the  Greek  Arkto^,  {k^Krog,  Ursus,  Ursa ;  Signum  coeleste ; 
Piscis  quidam ;  —  Pars  orhis  Septentrionalis,)  we  see  unequivocally 
the  form  of  Aird£»  as  in  Airde-He^j^A;  and  we  shall  now  under- 
stand, why  in  our  Dictionaries  Arkto^,  {k^jcrog,)  originally  meaning 
'the  certain  Earth — Ort,  Place  or  Part,  is  adjacent  to  Arkm 
^A^a,  perpulso)  and  Arki^^,  {k^wg,  Rete,)  which  belong  to  Erko^, 
^E^mci  Septum,)  the  Enclosure — from  the  peculiar — Separate  Earth. 
^very  thing,  we  see,  in  Language  is  consistent  and  uniform. 
"We  shall  now, moreover  understand,  why  the  Stars  towards  the 
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North  Pole  have  been  connected  with  the  idea  of  a  Bear.  This 
has  arisen  from  a  confusion  in  the  meaning  of  words,  where 
Arktos  (A^xTOff,  Ursus,  Pars  orbis  Septentrionalisi,)  means  at  once 
a  Bear  and  the  North .  —  Heraclitus^  as  it  should  seera>  understood 
by  Arktos,  (ApcTog^)  the  Horizon ;  in  which  case  it  actually  denotes 
the  Ort — AiRDE,  the  place — quarter — or  Earth,  under  the 
notion  of  the  Erko5,  (E^nof,)  the  Boundary  —  Place — or  Earth» 
The  idea  of  the  Boundary  is  perpetually  connecting  itself  with 
these  words,  and  cannot,  in  many  cases,  be  separated  from  their 
original  meaning.  ^<  Heraclitus.''  says  Martinius,  sub  voce  Arctos, 
''  (ut  ad  Manilium  notat  Scaliger,)  nomine  A^xtop  intelligit  ipsum 
"  Horizontem/*  The  Greek  Orizo  and  Oros,  (Of/^«,  Termino^ 
Ofoc,  Terminus,)  and  the  HoRizon,  may  directly  belong  to  thia 
race  of  words — to  Erko5,  (e^ko^,)  &c.  The  Greek  Eurw,  (Eo^, 
ventus  ab  oriente  spirans,  &e.)  Eurus,  must  probably  be  referred 
to  the  terms  now  under  discussion ;  where  we  have  the  full  foFm 
^  RS,  '^RD.  The  Latin  Auster  should  perhaps  likewise  be  added 
to  this  race ;  and  we  perceive,  that  it  more  particularly  coincides 
in  form  with  Oster,  Austur,  and  Wester^  &cc.  above  produced,  as 
terms  for  other  quarters.  Euros,  (Eu^of,)  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  ^  OTTO  Tfig  tu  ^fovra,  quod  flatus  ejus  ab  oriente  sit  hiemali/' 
or  from  "  w  f«iK,  bene  fluere.'*  The  Greek  Notos,  (Noto^,  Notus^ 
Auster,)  may  be  derived  from  Notts,  (Notj^,  Humor,)  as  it  is 
imagined,  though  it  may  have  been  formed  as  North,  and  applied 
to  a  different  quarter.  The  succeeding  word  to  Euros,  {Eiufoc,) 
referring  to  a  quarter  of  the  Earth,  in  the  Greek  Dictionaries, 
is  Euros,  (Ev^o^,  latitudo,)  Breadth;  and  we  shall  all  agree,  that 
Euros,  and  Eurus,  (Ev^og,  Latitudo,  Ev^vg^  Latus,)  denoting 
Breadth  or  Extension,  would  be  naturally  derived  from  the  Earth. 
While  examining  the  Greek  Eurus,  (Ev^vg,)  I  find  in  the  same 
column  of  my  Greek  Vocabulary  by  Hederic,  Euroos,  (Eu^» 
Sitis,  mucor,  caries,)  Dirt,  Filth,  which,  we  should  likewise  aU 
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agree^  would  be  most  naturally  taken  from  the  Dirt  of  the  Earth. 
—  We  have  seen,  that  in  Celtic,  Iath  means  Land;  and  in  the 
^ame  column  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Galic  Dictionary,  where  lath  occurs, 
we  have  larthar,  the  West,  belonging  to  /ar,  which  means  at 
once  "  The  West,"  and  «  After,  At,  Upon."  Whether  lar 
should  be  considered,  as  having  lost  the  Radical  T,  quasi  lart^ 
and  as  belonging  to  our  Element  ^RT^  I  cannot  decide.  Again, 
we  have  Oirthear,  **  The  East,  Eastern  World;"  and  in  the  same 
column,  "  OiRTHiR,  the  shore,  coast,  borders."  Among  other 
terms  for  the  East,  Mr.  Shaw  gives  us  Oirsceart.  We  shall  see 
in  a  future  page,  that  Air  and  Oir  are  Celtic  terms  for  the  West 
and  East,  and  this  will  supply  us  with  a  topic  of  reflexion,  which 
opens  into  a  wide  field  of  investigation^ 
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Enclosures  in  general,  for  any 
kind  and  for  any  purpose, 
as  of  Defence^  Holding,  &c., 
briginally  derived  from  the 
appropriate  Earth,  &c. 


Words  signifying  that  which 
Enfolds,  Keeps  in  or  off; 
Stops,  Represses,  Compresses, 
Constrains. — Words  denoting 
what  is  Held,  or  Confined 
within  a  certain  Spot,  &c. 

Btdl  -  Wark,  Boule  -  Vart  or 
Boule  -  Vert,  Balo  -  Ardo, 
£j/- Varte,  Boll-  Werck, 
BuU-Yerck.  (Eng.  Fr.  Ital. 
Span.  Germ.  &  Belg.  Dan.) 

Erkos.  (Gr.)  An  Enclosure. 

EiRGO,  EiRKSo.  (Gr.)  To  In- 
clude—  Keep  off. 

Arceo.  (Lat.)  To  Keep  off., 

Arx,  Arc-w.  (Lat.)  A  Citadel. 

Arsenal,  Arcenal,  Arsenale. 
(Eng.  Fr.  Ital.) 

Arkeo.  (Gr.)  To  Keep  off — 
To  be  of  Assistance  to — To  be 
adequate  to,  or  sufficient  for 
any  occasion  or  purpose. 


Arego.  (Gr.)  To  Defend  or 
Assist. 

Eruko  —  Eretuo.  (Gr.)  To 
Keep  in — Inclose — Repress. 

Arkus*  (Gr.)  A  Net 

Arcto  —  Arctus  —  Arto  — 
Artio.  (Lat.)  To  Keep  in — 
Hold  fast.  Compress,  &c.  Tie 
tight  together,  &c. 

Artus.  (Lat.)  The  Limbs,  quod 
Membra  Membris  jlrtentur. 

Arthron,  Articulus.  (Gr;) 
Joints,  from  the  idea  of  Con- 
fining —  Tying  or  Keeping 
together. 

Arte,  Arten.  (Old  Eng.)  Co- 
gere,  Compellere,  Arctare. 

Arc  A.  (Lat.)  A  Chest,  Coflfer, 
&c. 

Ark.  (Eng.)  A  Chest,  Boat, 
Ship. 

kYiYi- Wright.  (Eng.)  A  Sirname. 

Argo.  (Gr.  Lat.  &c.)  The 
famous  Ark  or  Ship  of  the 
Argonauts. 

Arch,  Arc,  Earc — Eark,  Ark, 
Arche,  Arca,  Arck.  (Welsh, 
Galic,  Sax.  Germ.  Fr.  Ital. 
and  Span.  Dan.)  An  Ark.  ' 

ARCfl5. 
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The  Bull  belongs  to  the  Element  BL,  denoting  the  Earth;  and 
means  nearly  the  same  as  WarKj  the  Enclosure  of  Safety-— 
Strength.  Bull  belongs  to  Bolos,  (BaXou  Gleba,  Ager,)  F^dU§. 
Vallum^  &c.  &c.      Salmasius  sees^    that  Bull  has   reference: to 

■ 

Bolosj  {BtuXog.)  Skinner  derives  Bullwark  from  BolU  Globus^  and 
jyork  or  fFerck,  Opus,  Fabrica,  q.  d.  Fabrica  Globosa,  Sphasrica ; 
and  Menage,  as  he  says,  derives  it  from  the  German  Bol^  Trabs, 

and  the  same  term  Werck^  q.  d.  Fabrica  ex  Trabibus  conattos ; 

»  ""■■■--■ 

^  sed  JBo//'  as  he  adds,  "  hoc  sensu  nusquam  mihi  occurflt.*' 
Menage  bas  produced  various  other  derivations  for  this,  viroird, 
Mrhich  it  is  not  necessary  to  record.  The  parallel  terms  to  BuU 
wark,  exhibited  by  the  Etymologists,  are  Boulevart,  Boulevert^ 
(Fr.)  Baloardo,  (Ital.)  Balvarte,  (Span.)  BolUJFerck^  (Germ, 
and  Belg.)  BuUverck,  (Dan.)  where  we  see,  that  the  Wark* 
Werck,  Verck,  Vart,  Vert,  Ardo,  are  different  forms  for  the 
Earth,  or  Secured,  Enclosed  Spot  of  Ground. — To  the  Italian 
Baloardo  belongs  the  term  Balordo  in  that  Language^  sig<* 
nifying  Stupid,  Foolish,  a  person  of  a  mind  impenetrably  dull, 
against  which  no  impressions  of  good  sense  can  prevail,  as  in  the 
following  metaphorical  application  of  the  same  kind.  Hamlet, 
as  we  remember,  says  to  his  Mother, — 

"  Peace ;  sit  you  down, 
*^  And  let  -me  wring  your  heart ;   for  so  I  shall, 
**'  If  it  be  made  of  penetrable  Stuff; 
^*  If  damned  custom  have  not  braz'd  it  so, 
^'  That  it  be  proof  and  Bulwark  against  sense.'' 

Junius  remarks  under  the  word  Sconce,  that  in  Islandic  Viaxs 
is  Vallum,  and  that  in  Saxon  Manuscripts  he  has  found  We&c 
and  Weorc  frequently  used  for  Castellum,  ^^  i.  munimentum 
^\  adversus  repentinas  hostium  incursiones  exstmcftuiA :  unde 
^'  manifestum  hujus  acceptionis  vestigium  adhuc  in  compluribus 
^'  arcium  oppidorumque  nominibus  remansit/'      Let  us  mailc  the 
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Auxilior,  opem  fero,)  which  is  only  a  different  form  of  ARite», 
(A^x<i#/  Auxilior,  opitulor.) 

To  Arego  and  Ark^o,  (A^iry<»»  A^xkui)  we  must  add  EJruko 
>and  Erbtuo,  terms  of  a  similar  meaning,  (e^ukw,  liihibeo,  con- 
tineo,  s6rvo.  Efin-u«,  Inhibeo,  cohibeo,  reprinlb.)  They  are  all 
derived  from  the  same  idea  of  the  Erko5,  (E^xog,)  the  Enclosed  — 
Secured  Earth.  A  passage  or  two  in  Homer  will  abundantly 
explain  the.  original  notion  of  these  words : 

(I/,  n.  368-9.) 

"Deseruitque  is  populum 
''  Trojanum,  quos  iavitos  profunda  fossa  coercebat/' 

Here  we  see,  that  Eruko,  (E^uxof,)  under  the  idea  of  Stopping, 
is  referred  to  the  impediment  caused  by  the  Fence  of  the  EartiT. 
We  see,  moreover,  that  the  Latin  term  co-ERC»^6af  corresponds 
with  it  in  meaning,  and  is  derived  from  the  same  spot. — Let  us 
note  another  term  Orukt^,  from  Orusso  or  Orutto,  {O^rv, 
Ofva-a-u)^  OfVTTUy  Fodio,)  To  Dig,  which  we  shall  instantly  grant 
is  derived  from  the  Earth.  The  same  word  Eruko  {Epmit)  is 
again  applied  to  the  Defence  of  Earth  or  Ditch,  raised  by  the 
Greeks,  about  the  Ships.  **  What  fools,*'  says  Hector,  **  ard  the 
•*  Greeks  to  make  these  weak  contemptible  Fortifications,  v^hich 
*'  will  not  Stop  or  repress  my  Might !  "  — **  Tad'  ou  menbs  amon 
**  Eruxei  — (toJ'  ow  [Mvoe  etfjiov  Efo|«,)" — "  which  will  be  no  Erko^, 
"  (Efxof,)  no  Arx  or  BuU-Wark  against  my  fury, 

Nifirtet,  01  eu»  iti  reus  TUX^cc  ftuxoo'ouvTOf 

ii&kiij(py  weevorupet'    reto'  mi  fU»o(  etfiov  EFTSEI* 

(n.9.  178-9.) 

The  same  column  in  my  Greek  Voca^julaiy,  which  6ont«ins 
ARKeo,  (A^«>)  exhibits   likewise  AKKUSi  {Apaa  Ret^)   a.  Net, 

which 
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which  signifies  the  Erkw,  (e^koc,)  or  Enclosure.  Erko5  itself 
means  an  Enclosure  and  a  Net.  (Ejko^,  Septum,  Vallum;  ra  E^xiy, 
Reti^.)  I  again  perceive  in  the  same  column,  Arkt-05,  (Afitroc,) 
The  Bear,  which,  with  its  corresponding  term,  the  Latin  Vrsus, 
belongs,  as  we  see,  to  our  Element  "^RK,  ^RS,  These  words 
convey  the  idea  expressed  by  HiRSutus,  which  will  be  explained 
on  another  occasion. 

The  Lexicographers  have  seen,  that  ARcto,  A^ctus,  &c. 
belong  to  Arc^o,  which  not  only  signifies  to  **  Keep  off,  out  or 
"  from ;— To  drive  away;"  but  "To  hold  fast,  strain,  or  tie  hard — 
**  Teneras  Arcebant  vincula  palmas,'^  as  Robert  Ainsworth  ex- 
plains  it. — Arto,  "  Strictum  facio,"  and  Art/o,  are  only  different 
forms  of  Arcto — AKceo.  The  Etymologists  justly  consider  the 
AjiTuSf  the  Limbs  or  Joints,  to  be  so  called  "quod  membra 
**  membris  ART^n/«r/'  Hence  we  have  AkticuIus,  and  the  Greek 
ARTuron,  (a^0^ok)  Skinner  observes,  that  in  Old  English  ArtEi 
Artek,  signifies,  *'  Cogere,  compellere,  fort,  ab  Jrctando.**  In 
Galic,  Art  is  "  A  Stone,  a  Tent,  Tabernacle,  House." — Art 
likewise  me^s  «  A  Bear"— "A  L/m6"  — "  God"  —  *'  Flesh," 
which  are  produced  by  Mr.  Shaw,  as  separate  words.  In  the 
same  page  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary,  we  have  Aros,  "  A  House, 
*•  Habitation,"  —  Aroch,  ".A  Hamlet,  a  little  shielding;"  and 
the  same  writer  explains  Aras  by  **  A  House,  Village,  Settlement.'* 
The  House  means  the  Enclosure  or  Appropriate  Spot.  The 
sense  of  the  Limb  and  Flesh  must  be  referred  to  Artus,  and  that 
of  the  Bear  belongs  to  Arkto5,  (A^jcrof.)  The  name  of  God 
^ould  probably  be  referred  to  the  race  of  words,  signifying 
ifi^fc— Great  — Illustrious,  &c.,  as  the  Galic  Ard,  "High,  Lofty, 
^*  eminent,  excellent,"  which  we  find  in  the  preceding  page  to 
that,  in  which  Art  occurs.  In  Welsh,  Aros  signifies  "  To  tarry 
**  or  stay;  to  wait  or  expect ;  to  dwell,  to  abide,"  which  means 
ti>  Earth,  or  to  be  fixed  in  a  certain  Place  or  Earth.    The  word 

L  Arrass, 
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Arrass,  Tapistry,  is  supposed  to  be  so  called  from  the  Town  in 
which  it  was  made,  which  may  be  the  case.  If  this  were  not 
so,  it  might  belong  to  Aras,  under  the  idea  of  the  Stuff  for 
Enclosing — Coverings  &c. 

The  adjacent  word  to  Arceo,  &c.,  Arca,  **  a  Chest,  Coffer— 
an  Ark/'  is.  acknowledged  to  belong  to  Arcere,  Continere ;  and 
AKcanus,  Secret,  they  derive  from  Arca.  Robert  Ainsworth 
explains  one  sense  of  Aroa  by  **  A  Dam  of  wood  to  keep  away 
"the  course  of  the  waters;  an  Ark/'  In  English,  we  know. 
Ark  is  used  for  an  Enclosure  of  different  kinds,  a  Chest,  Boat, 
Ship,  &c.,  as  ^  the  Ark  of  Moses,  the  Ark  of  Noah/  To  Ark, 
as  denoting  the  Enclosure  of  a  Boat  or  Ship,  belongs  the  name 
of  the  celebrated  Ship,  Argo.  The  word  Argo  has  been  derived 
from  Argos  the  person,  who  is  said  to  have  built  the  Ship,  or  the 
place  where  it  was  built,  or  because  it  carried  j^rgives  or  Grecians, 
or  from  jlrgos,  (A^yo^f)  Swift,  &€•  Junius  produces  the  parallel 
terms  to  Ark,  as  the  Welsh  jirch,  the  Saxon  Earc^  Erk,  the 
German  Ark^  the  French  Arche,  the  Italian  and  Spanish  Arca^ 
the  Danish  Arck;  all  which  he  derives  from  the  '©?eek  Eirgo, 
*<  Es^yu,  Includo.  Item  Arceo."  Arc  is  another  form  of  the 
word  in  Saxon,  and  Arka  is  the  Gothic  term.  The  familiarity 
of  the  term  may  be  understood  from  the  name,  which  denotes 
the  Maker  of  the  Ark,  as  ARK-fTright.  In  Welsh,  Aroh,  as 
Mr.  Richards  explains  it,  is  **  A  Chest,  a  Coffer.  Thus  in  Arm* 
**  Arch  Noe,  Noah's  Ark,  a  Coffin.  Heb.  \T\Vi  Argaz,  a  Chesty 
<<  a  box,  D.  It  is  also  used  for  the  Body,  exclusive  of  the  head, 
<<  arms,  and  legs,  q.  d.  the  Chest  of  the  Body."  Lhuyd  produces 
under  Arca  the  Irish  Arg,  and  Airk.  I  find  in  Mr.  Shaw's 
Galic  and  Irish  Dictionary,  Arc,  "  A  chest.  Ark/'  and  in  the 
next  article,  ^'  Arc,  a  Body."  Having  obtained  the  original 
sense  of  the  word,  I  must  leave  the  Celtic  Scholars  to  discover^ 
why  Arc  signifies   **  a  little   Pigi  a  DwarC   a  Bee   or  Wasp, 

'^  a  Lizardi 
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"  a  Lizard,  Inlpost."  Perhaps  the  little  Pigi  the  Dwarf,  and  the 
Wasp  are  derived  ab  Arc  to  corporei  from  the  Contracted  Com- 
pressed  Dimensions.  The  Impost  is  likewise  perhaps  taken  from 
the  idea  of  Compression  ^--^ or  Griping  hard*  The  Lizard  or 
Laeertus  belongs,  we  know,  to  Lacertus^  the  Arms,  where  we 
have  again  the  idea  of  Compression^^ Hugging  in.  The  succeeding 
words  in  Mr.  Shaw*s  Galic  Dictionary  are  "  Arcak,  a  Cork-stopper. 
'^  Arc  luachrach.  An  adder,  lizard.  Archu,  A  Chained  Dog. 
^*  AacflOK,  A  Fierce  Dog*  Archuisg^  An  experiment.  Archur, 
*'  Sucking.  Arcis,  A  Hide.''  In  the  Stopper  and  the  Chained 
Dog  we  see  the  true  idea.  The  sense  of  Sucking  is  derived 
probably  from  the  nbtion  of  Compressing  or  Squeezing  out,  and  in 
that  of  the  Hide  we  see  the  Enclosure.  What  the  Experiment  is 
derived  from,  I  know  not.  Ag^in,  in  Welsh,  Argae  signifies,  as 
Mr.  Richards  explains  it,  ^^  A  Fence  to  keep  water  iti  its  own 
^Vchannel,  or  in  mill-dams,  a  lock  in  a  river,  a  water  gdte; 
^<  A  place  inclosed,  an  inclosure,  a  close.'*  Here  Aroae  corre- 
sponds with  the  sense  of  Arc  a,  given  by  Robert  Ains  worth,  of 
"  A  Dam  of  wood  to  keep  away  the  course  of  the  waters."  In 
the  same  column  of  Mr.  Richards'  Welsh  Dictionary,  in  which  the 
interpretation  of  Arch  is,  we  have  Archen,  '^  Clothing,  apparel. 
«*  It  seems  to  signify  properly  a  shoe,  patten,  or  any  thing  worn 
**  on  the  foot:''  and  in  the  next  column  we  have  ArchrE, 
"  Cloaths/*  These  words  are  probably  taken  frota  the  idea  of  that 
which  Inclosesy  &c.  The  Latin  Arcera^  a  species  of  Rustic  Cart, 
may  belong  to  Arc  a,  though  it  may  be  derived,  as  some  think, 
from  Carrus.  The  Acerra,  the  Incense  Pot,  might  be  quasi 
Arcerra^  and  belong  to  Area. 

We  shall  now  understand,  that  Akcus,  the  AhcH  and  the 
Biw^  is  the  Round  Enclosure.  The  Latin  Etymologists  have 
4  similar  idea,  when  they  refer  Arcu^  to  Ark^o,  (A^km,)  Teneo. 
Tlw  term  occurs  in  the  French  Arc,  and  the  Italian  and  Spanish 

Arco. 
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Arco.  Junius  faintly  observes  on  these  words  in  the  modem 
Languages,  Arch,  &c.,  "  Videntur  esse  desumpta  ex  Lat  Arcus;^' 
and  he  adds,  **  Alii  derivant  ab  A^xiiy,  Propulsare,  continere, 
*^  auxiliari ;  quod  universam  concamerati  opens  molem,  jamjam 
<*  veluti  casuram,  lapides  mutuo  sibi  incumbentes  atque  invicem 
"  obstantes  sustineant/'  Skinner  observes  on  Arch,  **  Hoc 
<'  nimis  manifeste  a  Lat.  Arcus,  quia  Arcutn  flexum  figura  refert** 
Iris,  Irid-05,  w,  (l^i^,  l^iioq)  is  the  ARcif5»  the  Arch,  Bow,  or 
Bend.  The  Etymologists  derive  Iris  from  J£/ro,  Ei^w,  Denuiieio, 
**  quod  presentem  pluviam  et  futuram  denunciet  serenitatem/* 
says  Martinius.  Urc^^,  the  Pitcher,  and  Orca,  '^  vas  teres  ad 
'^  vinum,  oleum,  salsamenta  capienda/'  another  species  of  vessel, 
signify  the  Enclosure.  In  Gothic,  Aurks  is  Urc^2/5,  as  Lye 
explains  it.  Orc2/5,  the  place  of  confinement  for  the  Dead^  and 
then  the  Deity  of  the  Dead,  is  an  Erko5,  (e^xoci)  or  Enclosure  of 
a  diflferent  kind,  and  brings  us  to  the  Spot,  from  which  I  suppose 
these  terms  to  be  derived.  Some  justly  remind  us  of  this  Greek 
word  under  Okcus  ;  and  by  others  we  are  referred  to  the  Greek 
Orcho^)  O^o^,  Fovea,  the  Ditch— to  the  Chaldee  name  for  the 
Earth  NpK  ARK  A,  ftnd  to  Orkoj,  O^x^^,  the  Oath,  because  the 
Gods  swear  by  Styx,  and  the  Infernal  Regions.— The  fable  of 
Swearing  by  the  .Infernal  regions  is  probably  a  mistake,  arising 
from  a  confusion  in  the  terms  Okcus,  the  Place  of  the  Dead, 
and  Orkos^  the  Oath.  .  The  word  was  sometimes  written  in  the 
ancient  Language  of  the  Latins,  Horci^^  and  IJkaous. — The 
term  Orko5,  (O^kp^^  Jusjurandum,  Juramentum,  Sacramentum, 
foedus,  religio,)  as  applied  to  the  solemn  Oath — League,  &c., 
denotes  the  Ceremony  or  Rite  of  Security  or  Assurance^  and 
belongs  to  the  race  of  words  before  us,  denoting  the  Erko^, 
(Efxof,)  the  Secured  or  Safe  Spot;  that  is,  Erko5  (Epcoi)  is  the 
locus,  qui  Secures  homines  Tacit,— ^ and  Orko^  is  the  Ritua, 
qui  Secures  homines  f^cit ;    or  I^rkos  is  the  Septum  mat^riale-^ 

and 
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and  Orkos  the  Septum  mentis.  This  origin,  for  terms  denoting 
an  Oath,  is  obvious  and  simple;  and  such,  we  know,  has  per- 
petually been  the  metaphor  annexed  to  this  subject.  The  term 
OBKane^  (O^jmu^,)  under  a  similar  form,  in  its  first  part,  to  Orko^, 
(ppcoff)  the  Oath,  actually  signifies  the  same  as  Erko^,  (ifKoCf) 
and  is  derived  by  the  Lexicographers  from  that  source;  (ppua^^ 
Septum,  Sepes,  Sagena,  ab  e^ko^.)  ORKismos,  (p^jMrfiog,)  is 
explained  by  **  Ohstrictio  per  Jusjurandum/'  the  Binding — by  aa 
Oath,  where  we  have  a  similar  metaphor.  There  is  however 
another  possible  origin  of  this  word,  which  will  be  explained  in 
a  future  page. 

While  I  am  employed  in  examining  these  words,  I  cast  my 
eyes  upon  the  Greek  ORcheomai,  ORcheo,  (O^x^ofieu^  Salto,  Tri- 
pudio,  O^x^ci,  Mx)veo,  Saltare  facio,)  To  Dance.  Here  again  we 
are  brought  to  the  idea  of  the  Erkos,  (e^xoc*)  the  Enclosure — as 
the  Place  fenced  all  rounds  as  we  term  it,  or  to  the  Round-ahouty 
if  I  may  so  express  it.  The  action  of  Dancing  is  often  con- 
nected with  the  idea  of  Going  Round — or  of  a  Circular  kind  of 
Motion.  Lye  has  compared  our  term  Dance  with  the  Greek 
Donesis,  (Aovfjtng,  Agitatio,)  or,  as  he  might  more  accurately  have 
said,  DinesiSf  (An^/^,  In  vorticem,  seu  gyrum  circumactio,) 
Kovfoi  i' OVXHSTHVES  EAINEON,  &c.  //•  S.  494* ;  and  he  has  inter- 
preted the  former  word,  as  if  he  had  employed  both  terms  in  hii» 
derivation,  *^  Volutatio,  vacillatio,  agitatio,  talis  praesertim,  qualem 
«Mn  choreis  videmus,  quum  aut  gyri  fiunt  saltatorii,  aut  pro 
•*  modulorum  ratione  passus ,  variantur."  The  Greek  Choros, 
(Xo^c,  Chorus,)  has  a  similar  idea  of  a  Round-about,  and  belongs 
to  the  explanatory  Latin  term  just  quoted,  G>^rus.  An  adjacent 
word  to  ORcheomaij  (p^x^ofMij)  To  Dance,  is  ORchis,  0^x*^y 
TesticuluSy — Genus  olivae,  which  appears  to  contain  an  idea  very 
remote  from  that  of  Dancing.  The  resemblance  however  will 
be  readily  acknowledged.     The  sense  of  a  Round-about  Qt  Circum^ 

ference 
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ference  not  only  belongs  to  the  idea  of  a  flat  Surface,  but  is  extended 
to  Bodies  of  a  solid  form ;  and  it  is  then  applied  to  solid  substances 
of  a  Round'^lho\xt  appearance  (if  I  may  so  say),  or  of  a  Swelling 
out  form*  Hence  OrcA/5,  (0^;^^,)  denotes  the  Testiculus  and  the 
Olive.  The  Latin  Am  and  the  Greek  Amphi^  {^f^Ph)  relate,  we 
know,  to  the  Round  or  Circumference ;  and  from  hence,  as  we 
know  likewise,  are  derived  Ampulla — Amplus^  8cc.  Again,  I  find 
adjacent  to  Orkoj,  (p^uog^)  the  Greek  Orizo,  Oros,  (pfi^et^  Ter«* 
ttiino,  Finio,  0^$v  Terminus,  Limes,  Finis  alicujus  regionis^  vel 
agri,^  O^,  Mons,  collis,)  the  Separating  Enclosure  of  Lands  -^the 
Fence— the  Boundary — the  Bounding  Hill,  &c.  The  idea  of 
the  Boundary  of  Land  would  of  all  others,  as  we  might  suppose, 
supply  terms,  which  would  be  derived  from  the  Earth,  Let  us 
mark  the  word  Terminv^,  which  I  have  shewn  to  be  attached  to 
the  TMN,  the  Ground,  This  likewise  we  should  have  supposed 
^  priori;  but  let  us  mark  another  word  derived  from  it,  Term§ 
and  note  what  office  it  is  made  to  perform  by  a  metaphorical 
application.  This  will  shew  us,  how  words  belohging  to  the 
Ground  may  express  ideas,  which  apparently  are  far  removed 
from  the  original  notion.  There  is  however  one  difficulty 
respecting  Orixo  and  Oros,  (0^<C^,  O^og,)  which  it  is  necessary  to 
explain.  These  words  are  all  certainly  attached  to  an  Element 
denoting  the  Ground;  but  whether  they  belong  to  our  Element 
^RZ,  ^RS,  or  to  that  of  '^R,  is  not  absolutely  manifest.  The 
Izo  and  the  Os  in  these  words  may  be  only  additions  from  the 
construction  of  the  Greek  Language.  In  Hebrew,  the  name  for 
a  Mountiiin,  which  seems  to  correspond  with  Oros,  (O^o^,  Mons^) 
betongs  to  the  Element  ''R.  In  Hebrew  mn  HRH  or  nn  HR 
signifies  ^<  A  Mountain,  a  protuberance,  rising,  or  Elevation  of 
"  the  Earth." 

From  the  idea  of  the  certain  Place  or  Earth  —  the  apf^ro- 
priate  Spot,  Guard^  or  V/AfLved  off   from  the  res^   for  the 
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purpose  of  Security  and  Defence,  we  pass  at  once  to  the  notion 
of  whatever  is  Secured  or  comprehended  within  that  Spot  or 
Place;  and  hence  we  have  Bord-t- Hoard— Herd.  The  HORfii 
of  Barbarians,  Robbers,  &c.  is  the  company  of  Barbariatts  ^^^ 
Robbers,  &c.  living  in  a  certain  Earth  or  Place — distinguished 
and  separated  from  others.  This  brings  us  nearest  to  the  original 
idea;  and  we  see,  how  Hord  in  this  sense  connects  itself  with 
Eardiois,  Habitare,  Incolere.  The  Hord  or  Hoard  of  Goods—* 
Treasure,  and  the  Herd  of  cattle,  denctfe  the  things  or  animals 
dq)osited  or  collected  within  the  Ward,  or  GuARDe^  Earth  or 
Spat.  The,  Etymologists  refer  Hord  to  the  Saxon  Hord, 
Thesaurus,  HoRDan,  Recondere,  and  the  Gothic  Haurdaf, 
Ostium ;  and  Lye  produces  the  Islandic  Hirda,  Servare,  custo* 
dire.  To  Hoard  up  is  to  collect  together  in  the  Ward  or 
Repository.  In  Saxon,  Horder  is  Custodian  and  Bor-HoRD  is 
^bliotheca  —  the  Repository  for  Books.  In  the  prose  compo* 
sitions,  communicated  by  Chatterton  to  Mr.  Barrett,  as  the 
productions  of  Rowley,  this  term  for  a  Library  frequently  occurs. 
^  Inne  the  middest  of  thys  cloyster  bee  the  Boc-HoKDEf  wytH 
^  fulle  mainte  bookes  thereyn,"  &c.  &c.  (The  RoUe  of  Seyqcte 
Bar^holemeweis  Priorie  in  Barrett's  History  of  Bristol.)  Herdi 
or  HearD)  the  company  or  Hord  of  animals,  the  Etymologists 
have  referred  to  the  Gothic  Hairda,  the  Saxcm  Hiord^  Heard, 
Hired  J  the  Belgic  Her^  Herde,  the  German  Herd,  Herde,  the 
French  Marde,  the  Danish  Hiord,  &c.  We  know,  that  Herd  Is 
sometimes  used  for  the  HERDsman,  or  the  Man  attending  on  the 
Herd  ;  and  to  this  belong  the  parallel  terms  in  other  Languages, 
prodficed  by  the  Etymologists,  as  Hairdeis,  (Goth.)  Pastor,  the 
Saxon  Hyrd,  Hyrde,  the  German  Hirt,  the  Danish  Hyrde,  &c.  &c. 
Jufiitts  has  justly  remarked,  that  the  original  sense  of  this  word 
is  that  of  Custos;  and  hence,  as  he  says,  thb  Saxon  Co/^a-Hyrde, 
'^EunucfauSf  €ui   demandata  «st   mulierum   Custodia."      Cwen^ 
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HvRDE  is  literally  the  Queen-^HERt)^  the  Woman  *-Wari>,  or 
WAKDer.  I  have  shewn,  that  Queen^  the  illustrious  Woman,  and 
Queari^  the  low  or  bad  Woman^  belong  to  Cwen^  and  to  the  Greek 
GuN^»  (Fmj.)  Lye  explains  the  Saxon  Hyrd  by  Pastw,  Cuslos; 
and  HYRDan,  by  Custodire^  Servare.  The  Herb»  as  applied  to 
the  collection  of  Animals  and  to  the  Man,  means  precisely  the 
WxRD^rf,  and  the  WARD^r.  We  have  various  combinations  of 
this  word,  as  we  know,  in  our  Language,  its  Shep^MEWiDf 
or  SheeP'^^WiY^j  Cou;-H£iiD,  the  WARD^r  or  Keeper  of  Sheep  or 
Cows.  In  Herdsman  it  seems  as  if  Herd  meant  the  Flock,  and  tbe^ 
might  be  added  under  that  idea;  but  it  was  probably  at  .first 
the  HERD-Man,  or  Kieeping-Man.  Junius  has  derived  Hu^djus, 
the  Tence  of  osiers,  &c.  from  HYRDan,  Custodire ;  but  whether 
this  be  the  fact  must  be  considered  in  a  future  page.  Hurdle 
is  found  in  the  Saxon  Hyrdel^  the  Belgic  Horde ^  Hurde,  the 
German  Hurde,  as  produced  by  our  Etymologists.  My  Lexi€k>« 
grapher  explains  the  German  Hurte  or  Hurde  by  "a  Hurdle, 
"  Hord,  Pen,  fold,  grate."  In  the  next  column  of  my  Dictionary 
I  find  Hort,'  **  a  Protector,  strong-hold,  safety,  refuge."  Junius 
only  produces  under  Hurdle  the  derivation  of  Meric  Casaubon 
from  KofivXfi,  ^^  quicquid  eminet  et  convolutum  est."'  The^  pre-i 
ceding  term  in  this  Lexicographer  is  Hurd,  which,  as  he  observes, 
in  Gawin  Douglas  is  Thesaurus.  Lye  properly  refers  it  to  Hord, 
Thesaurus.— To  this  race  of  words  belong  our  Sirnames  Hurd^ 
HurdiV,  &c.  Skinner  observes  under  Hurdle,  that  it  has  some 
relation  to  the  Greek  Eirgo^  (Ei^>»,  Claudo.) 

The  term  succeeding  the  Saxon  Heord,  Herd,  Grex^  is 
HEORDjn,  Heordax,  which  Lye  explains  by  "  Hards;  Stupae» — 
'^  It.  Napthse,  fomites."  Heordja,  with  its  parallel  term  Hards, 
seems  directly  to  belong  to  tbe  Heord,  the  Herd,  the  collection 
of  things  crowded  together^  and  to  mean  Stupa -^th^  cparse 
materials,   which   are   used   for  calking    Ships,   &c.,    by^   being 
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Crammed  close  together.  Stupa,  (Lat.)  Stupe ^  (trwrni^)  are  derived 
fr^mi  Stupho,  (Xru^or,  Adstringo; — Spisso,  Denso,)  under  a,  similar 
idea  of  Stuffing,  or  Cramming  together.  The  word  HEORDan 
signifies  Naptha,  Fomites,  from  the  inflammable  property  of  Tow, 
or  Flax.  In  the  same  column  of  Lye's  Saxon  Dictionary  we 
have  HEOKDnesse,  Custodia,  and  Heorod,  ^'  i.  q.  Heord/'  says 
this  LejQicographer,  *'  Conventus  Monachorum/'  a  Herd  of 
Monks*  The  succeeding  word  is  Heorot,  or  Heort,  Cervus^ 
which  may  be  derived  from  the  idea  of  these  animals  going 
togiether  in  Herds,  The  contrast  between  the  wounded  solitary 
Deer— *^  the  poor  sequestered  Stag/'  in  its  rejected — unnatural  state, 
and  of  the  Herd,  sweeping  by  him  in  a  body,  has  supplied,  we 
know,  to  our  great  Bard,  an  affecting  topic  of  Poetical  imagery. 

''  Anon  a  careless  Herd, 
'*  Full  of  the  pasture,  jumps  along  by  him, 
"  And  never  stays  to  greet  him." 

If  this  be  not  the  origin  of  the  word  Hart,  it  may  perhaps  be 
taken  from  Hard  or  Harsh,  and  refer  to  the  blows  given  by  the 
Horns  of  this  animal.  Junius  imagines,  that  it  is  derived  from 
the  Heart,  because  timid  animals  have  large  Hearts.  The 
parallel  terms  to  Hart  occur  in  various  Languages,  as  in  the 
Saxon  Heortf  above  produced,  the  German  Hirsch,  the  Belgic 
Hert,  the  Danish  Hiort,  &c«,  which  the  Etymologists  understand. 

We  find  adjacent  to  the  words  Hyrd,  Gustos,  and  Hyrda/i, 
Custodire,  in  Lye's  Dictionary,  the  term  Hxred,  or  Hired,  which 
signifies  "  Familia; — Palatium; — Curia  ;—Exercitus ; — Conventus 
^*  Monachorum/'  as  Lye  explains  it;  which  signifies  the  Herd 
or  Company  belonging  to  a  certain  Earth,  as  a  Family,  a 
Oonvent  of  Monks,  and  afterwards  a  Company  in  general,  as 
an  Arpiy,  &ic.  It  likewise  means  the  appropriate  spot  or  Earth, 
iq  which  persona  ar^  collected  together^  as  a  Palace,  Court  of 
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Justice,  &c.  &c.  In  Old  English,  Hirede  perpetually  occurs 
for  a  Family — Houshold,  &c.  I  shall  only  add  the  Gothic 
Harj/5,  which  signifies,  says  Lye,  "  Multitudo,  Legio/' 

To  the  idea  conveyed  by  Hired,  Palatium,  we  should 
perhaps  refer  the  Saxon  Hearge,  He  arch,  Templum,  F&num. 
The  succeeding  terms  in  Lye*s  Dictionary  to  Hearob,  Templum^ 
is  Hearoe,  Hercules,  which  might  belong  to  the  idea  of  the 
Head,  the  Governor — or  to  our  Element  ^RG,  signifying,  T6 
Harrow,  Harrie,  HERc/on,  (Sax.)  To  Rout,  Depopulari,  Ho* 
stiliter  invadere,  which  will  be  explained  on  another  occasion.  <~ 
Skinner  refers  to  Hyred,  Heord,  Familia,  our  old  word  Heord^ 
feste,  which  is  the  same  as  Hust-fastene,  Pater  familias.  In 
French,  Harde  not  only  signifies  a  Herd^  but  in  the  plural 
Hardes,  it  means  ''  Attire,  clothes,  dress,  Houshold  goods," 
which  signifies  the  Herd — Hoard  or  collection  of  other  things; 
and  hence  is  derived  the  verb  HARo^r,  To  exchange,  or  truck, 
as  the  Hardes,  or  Goods.  Again  in  French,  Haras  means 
A  Stock  of  Breeding  mares,  Stud.  — The  place  where  a  stud  is 
kept,'*  that  is,  the  Herd,  or  collection.  Skinner,  in  an  Appendix, 
has  Yerd,  which  he  says  is  interpreted  Government,  and  which 
he  derives  from  Heord,  Pastor,  Grex;  or  from  Yard,  (Gird.  Sax.), 
the  Rod,  **  Virga  enim  et  fasces  Imperii  vera  insignia  sunt." 
YiRD  means  what  is  subject  to  the  Herd — the  WARD^r.  The 
preceding  term  in  Skinner  is  Yerd,  Rod,  for  Yard,  which  I  have 
shewn  to  mean  a  measure  of  Earth  or  Land.  We  sometimes 
find  the  idea  annexed  to  Herd,  the  company  of  animals,  without 
the  R,  as  in  Ede — Eoti;^,  (Sax.)  Grex.  In  the  column  of  Lye's 
Saxon  Dictionary,  where  the  latter  word  occurs,  I  find  again  the 
form  '^RD,  as  Eoryd,  Legio;  and  in  the  preceding,  page  we  have 
EoROD,  "  Cohors,  turma/'  &c.,  which  is  adjacent  to  the  source, 
from  whence  these  ideas  are  derived,  Eorth,  the  Earth.  I  «haU 
not   attempt  to  produce   die   various    corresponding   words    in 
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Saxon,  &c.  denoting  a  Hbrd,  or  Company,  as  Eored,  Legk), 
Weorad,  Coetus,  agmeni  &c.  &c. 

We  shall  now  understand,   that  the  **  Pastor  Akistous*'  is 
the  Herd  or  Keeper  of  Cattle,  and  that  Argus^  the  Keeper  of 
/o,  the  Heifer,  is  likewise  nothing  but  the  Herd.     The  quality 
of  possessing  many  Eyes,  attributed  to  Argus,  would  be  naturally 
connected  with   the  vigilance  of  a  Herd  or  Keeper  of  Cattle; 
yet  I  suspect,   that  the  story  of  his  many  Eyes  has  arisen  from 
a  confusion  in  names,  and  that  Argus  under  this  idea  belongs  to 
the  Greek  Auge,   (Auyiy,  Lux;— Oculus,)    the  English  Eye,  and 
its  parallels  Eag,  (Sax-)    Ooghe^  (B^lgO   Aug,  (Germ.)    the  Oc 
in   the  Latin  Oculus^   the   Italian   OcchiOy   the  French  Teux,  &c« 
In  the  Greek  en^ARGes^  (^ycL^yn^y  clarus,  evidens,)  we  have  the 
form  ^RG.     I  shall  shew,  that  the  English  Heed  —  the  German 
Huten,  &c.  &c.  &c.  belong  to  Herd,  the  Keeper ^  and  Hyrdou, 
To  Keep ;    and  perhaps  Auge^  (Au^rir,)  Qculus,  Avgozo,  (Auyec^u^ 
video,)    Eye,  &c.   may  belong  to  Heed,  &c.  &c..    To   observe, 
behold,  Watch,  &c.  &c.     In   Mr.  Shaw's  Galic  Dictionary  we 
haVe  AiRGE,  A  Herd ;  and  that  this  is  taken  from  the  idea  of  Con- 
JinemenU  Avill  be  manifest  from  the  succeeding  term  '*  Airghma, 
'^  a  Bridle,  Rein ;"  and  it  means  likewise  ^*  Symptoms,  Airgheanna 
•*  a  hhais.   Symptoms  of  Death,"  that  is,  when   the  Chains  of 
Death  Encompass  you.     In  another  place  of  Mr.  Shawns  Dictio- 
nary we  have  ARGairim,  **  To  Keep,  Herd."     The  form  of  these 
terms  brings  us  directly  to  Argus.     I  shall  consider  in  another 
place  the  words,  with  which  these  Celtic  terms  are  accompanied. 
We  know  that  Argi^5  was  the  Herd  or  Keeper  of  lo.    In  the  word 
I09  a  confusion  of  names  has  likewise  arisen.     lo  is  quasi  Jo,  the 
Cow^  which  is  to  be  found  in  a  great  variety  of  Languages ;  as  Cu, 
(Sax.)  Ho, (Dan.)  Huhe, (Germ.)  &c.  &c.,  which  the  Etymologists 
have  produced ;  and  we  may  add  to  these  the  Persian   JJ^Ga-oo, 
and  a  corresponding  term  in  Sanscrit     In  the  Hindoo  Mythology 
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of  the  seven  Heavens,  the  Seas  are  supposed  to  consist,  among 
other  things,  of  "  Ghee,  a  species  of  liquid  butter."  that  is,  of  the 
produce  of  the  Cow.  (See  Mr.  Gericke's  Introductory  Remarks 
to  Mr.  Kindersley's  Specirhens  of  Hindoo  Literature.) — Avatas, 
the  possessor  of  the  numerous  Oxen,  and  of  the  Avoean  Stable* 
which  Hercules  cleansed,  is  the  Herd,  or  ArG-us.  An  adjacent 
word  to  the  Saxon  Herd  is  Here,  Exercitus,  Turma,  Cohors, 
which  may  perhaps  be  quasi  Hereg,  and  belong  to  the  race  (tf 
words  now  before  us.  There  is  however  some  difficulty,  as  to 
the  precise  idea,  from  which  Here  in  this  case  might  be  derived. 
The  Saxon  Heroe,  Heroh,  actually  signifies  Turma,  but  it 
means  likewise  Pradatores,  which  connects  it  with  the  adjacent 
word  Herg/hr,  To  Harrow;  and  this  belongs  to  theEAura 
under  another  idea.  We  see  in  Harrow,  that  the  G  has  been  lost. 
The  German  Herr,  a  Lord  or  Master,  with  its  parallel  terms  in 
other  Languages,  may  be  perhaps  quasi  Herrig.  In  HERScA^n, 
to  '*  Govern,  rule»"  we  perhaps  see  the  genuine  form ;  and  the 
term  probably  means  to  Possess  a  certain  Earth  or  Land. 
Herschaft  signifies  the  command  over  a  certain  Land  or  District, 
*  the  Dominion,  Lordship,  Domination,  Seignory,'  &c.,  a&  my 
Lexicographer  expresses  it.  If  this  should  be  the  case,  the 
Latin  Herus  must  be  added  to  the  race  of  words,  which  are  now 
under  discussion.  The  term  Her-uj  might  be  referred  to  the 
Element  FR,  VR.  denoting  Man,  as  Vir,  (Lat.)  In  Irish,  Fear 
is  "  A  Man,  a  Husband,"  as  Mr.  Shaw  explains  it.  In  the  next 
article  I  shall  suggest  another  idea ;  from  all  which  the  Reader 
will  perceive,  that  the  term  is  of  very  doubtful  origin.  There 
are  few  words,  in  which  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  propose 
such  various  derivations. 
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Hjbres,  H/bred-i>,  Eres.  (Lat.) 

The  Person  who  is  to  possess 

the  Earth  or  Land.  ' 
Heir^  Hoyr^  Hoir — HeretieRi 

Herede,   Heredero.    (Eng. 

Beig,  Fr.  Ital.  Span.) 
Herschen.  (Germ.)   To  Rule, 

Govern. 


/«-Herit.  (Eng.)  To  I^ossess, 

Dwell  in. 
Waris.  (Pers.)  A  Heir. 
Iras  — Irs.  (Arab.)  Inheriting, 

Inheritance. 
Irs.  (Heb.)  To  Inherit. 


'w. 


■^^^^  ■*'»  »^^»^  »^^rf» 


ijEFORE  I  conclude  my  observations  on  the  race  of  words, 
belonging  to  the  form  of  our  Element  ^RS,  &c.,  which  denote 
the  Appropriate  or  Peculiar  Spot  of  Ground  or  Earth,  as  distin* 
guished  from  others,  I  might  here  introduce  a  term,  which 
unequivocally  brings  us  to  this  idea;  and  which  will  afford 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  of  my  Hypothesis.  We  shall 
all  at  once  agree,  that  the  Latin  Hares,  Hared-/5,  or  as  it  was 
anciently  written  Eres,  is  the  person,  who  possesses,  or  is  destined 
to  possess,  the  Certain  Spot  of  Land — or  of  Earth,  Hertha, 
Herd  A,  &c.  On  this  point,  I  imagine,  no  one  can  doubt. — In 
the  English  word  Heir,  the  last  consonant  of  the  Radical  is  lost^ 
as  it  is  in  the  French  Hoir,  and  the  Belgic  Hoyr,  &c.;  but  it  is 
preserved  in  the  French  Hdritier,  the  Italian  Herede,  the  Spanish 
Heredero,  and  the  English  In-Herit.  Some  derive  Hares  from 
Hareoy  "quod,  qui  JFfer^^  est,  Hceret,  hoc  est,  proximus  est  ei, 
**  cu}us  Hteres  est."  Festus  observes,  that  H^res  anciently 
signified  Dominus,  H^res  apud  "antiquos  pro  Domino  ponebatur.'* 
Some  refer  Hares  to  the  Latin  Herus,  and  the  German  and  Belgic 
Herr,  Heer.  If  these  words  belong  to  each  other,  the  S  has  been 
lost  in  Herr  and  Heer,  and  perhaps  in  Herus ;  as  the  Us  must 
be  considered  probably  ^s  f  terroioation  only.  ,  In  t})e  German 
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JrlEKSchen,  To  govern,  rule,  &c.,  we  see  the  last  consonant 
preserved.  Angelus  Caninius  justly  produces  as  parallel  to 
HjERES,  the  Hebrew  BH*  IRS,  "  quod  est,  Hjbkedem  esse,  Pos- 
«<  sidere."  Mr.  Parkhurst  explains  this  Hebrew  word  by  **  To 
<'  Inherits  be  Heir ;"  and  he  is  aware  that  all  these  terms  belong 
to  each  other.  In  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  IRT  has  a  similar 
meaning.  Festus  defines  HjEKEDium  by  '  Pradium  parvulum,' 
where  we  are  at  once  brought  to  the  Earth. — The  metaphors 
of  the  Poet  will  supply  the  most  important  information  in  the 
study  of  Languages ;  since  they  are  precisely  of  the  same  kind 
as  those,  from  which  Languages  have  been  originally  formed. 
The  Reader  may  perhaps  recollect,  that  in  a  passage  of  Shakspeare  . 
the  same  imagery  is  connected  with  the  same  word,  and  exhibited 
exactly  as  I  have  stated  it  in  my  Etymology  of  H^res.  Capulet, 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  wishing  to  express,  that  his  daughter  Juliet 
is  the  sole  Heiress  of  his  fortune,  says, 

**  She  is  the  hopeful  Lady  of  my  Eaeth." 

On  which  Mr.  Steevens  observes,  "This  is  a  Gallicism :  Fille 
"  de  terrt  is  the  French  phrase  for  ah  Heiress.  King  Richard 
''  calls  his  land,  i.  e.  his  kingdom,  his  Earth  : 

"Fe^  not  thy  sovereiga's  foe,  my  gentle  Eabth. 

*^  AgJiin, 

'^  So  weeping,  smiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  Earth. 

"  Earth  in  old  Plays  is  likewise  put  for  Lands,  i.  e.  Landed  estate. 
'^  So  in  A  Trick  to  catch  the  Old  One^  1619  : 

**  A  rich  widow,  four  hundred  a  year  in  good  Eabth/' 

Jn-H£RiT  is  used  by  Shakspeare  for  Possess  or  Dwell  on  a  Place, 
as  the  Saxon  EARDian  is,  which  means  "  Habitare,  Incolere/' 

«'  The  great  globe  itself, 
«<  Yea,  all  which  it  Jji-Hbeit,  di^  dissolve.'' 

Mr.  Malone 
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Mr.  Malone  explains  it  by  "  All  who  possess,  who  dwell  upon  it. 
"  So  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona: 

"  This,  or  else  nothing,  will  Inherit  her." 

In  Persian,  ^j\j  WarisMs  a  flfeiV,  which  is  only  another  form 
ofHjEREs.  In  Arabic  likewise,  <t>\^\  Iras  is  ^' Making  one  an 
"  J^eir.  —  Inheriting^*'  s^ys  Mr.  Richardson.  Again,  in  the  same 
Language,  CLjjl  Irs  is  "  Inheritance,  Heritage,  Hereditary  Right;'' 
and  in  another  sense  it  signifies  Ashes,  wherie  We  are  at  once 
brought  to  the  dirt  of  the  EAkTtt.  We  have  likewise  another 
sense,  where  it  means  **  Wounded,  mortally  Hurt;"  and  in  Hitrt 
we  see  a  parallel  term.  In  Mr.  Shaw's  Galic  and  Irish  Dictio- 
nary we  find  Oidhre,  and  Oiohre,  denoting  *^  An  Heir,  Heiress.'* 
There  is  still  another  senSfe  of  the  Anhit  iRs,  vi^l  "  A  Root, 
**  stability,  firmness,  the  principal  part,  aily  thing  agreeable  to 
"ancient  Hereditary  Custom,^'  whefe  in  the  sense  of  a  Root, 
Stability,  &c.  we  are  brought  likewise  to  the  Earth,  uftder  the 
idea  of  the  Base  or  l^oundation.  The  succeeding  wbrd  in 
Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary  is  the  Persian  ajjI  IJKieti  "  A  Liititt, 
**  march,  boundary,  confine,  order;"  and  the  next  word  is  the 
Persian  ^j\  Erj,  "  Price,  Worthy  value,  esteem,  honour,"  where 
let  us  note  the  explanatory  term  Worth,  which  I  ha«re  reffett^d 
to  the  Earth,  as  the  great  source  of  V^due^  Property^  &c.  a 
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CHAP.    I. 

SECT.   II. 
/C,  '^D,  '^G,  &c.  &c. 

« 

Terms,  which  signify  the  Appropriate  or  Peculiar  Spot  of  Earth-— 
Ark,  &c.  &€.,  or  EAriH  —  ArK,  &c.  —  Secured  by  the  Fence 
or  Enclosure:  Hence,  Terms  denoting  Possession — Security— 
Caution — Attention :  — Enclosures /or  the  purpose  of  Coverings — 
Holding,  &c.  &c. 


Echo.  (Gr.)  To  Have  or  Possess 
a  Peculiar  or  Appropriate 
Spot  of  Land;  —  sometimes 
under  the  idea  of  an  Inclosure; 
—To  Inhabit 9  &c# 

AlGAN  — AgAN  — -ffiOAN  —  iE- 

GKiAK.  (Goth,  and  Sax.)  To 
Hold — Have — Possess. 

Mqju.  (Sax.)  Froprius — Own. 

H£DO£ — H£GGE,  &C.    HaEGE— 

Hecke,  &c.  (Eng.  Sax.  Belg. 
Germ,  &c.) 

Hay.  (Eng.)  Rete  Cunicula- 
rium: — the  Enclosure. 

Haie — Haier.  (Eng.  Fr.)  The 

Hedgej  To  Enclose. 
HAW-Tfeom.  (Eng.)  The  Hedge 

Thorn. 
Haws.  (Eng.)  The  Berries  on 

the  Hedges. 


[US, 


Haw-Haw.  (Eng.)  The  sunk 
Hedge  or  Fence. 

Haga, Hagen. (Sax.))  .     .« 

Hav-Haw.  rS*"' 

Praedium,  Domus,  Mansio. 

H  A  G£ — Ha  wc  H I  s .  ( I  si.  Scotch>) 
Enclosed  Pastures,  or  Mea- 
dows. 

Hay — Hieg,  &c.   (Eng*   Sax. 

&c.)  Gramen :  the  product  of 
those  Meadows,  or  Fields. 

To  dance  the  Hay.  (Eng.)  To 
Dance  Round  or  in  a  Ring; 
as  it  were  about  a  JRing-- Fence. 

Hayes  —  Heys  —  Hawes,  &c. 
&c.  (Eng.  Names.) 

Hay  "Ward —  Howard.  (Eng. 
Names.)  The  Keeper  of  the 
Hedge,  or  Fence ;  or  of  what 
is  Included  within  the  Hedge 
or  Fence. 

Agros 
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Agros — Ager-^  Acker  — ^  Acre 

r—  Acere,  &c.  (Gr.  Lat. 

Germ,  and  Belg.  Sax.  &c.) 
Haithjo — iExHER.  (Goth.  Sax.) 

Agen 
AcHADH.  (Gal.)  A  Field. 
Uath,  (Gal.)  The  Earth. 
Iath.  (Gal.)  Land.  ^ 

Iatham.  (Gal.)  To  Surround. 
Ait,    AiTE.    (Gal.)    A    Place, 

Stead. 
Hutch  —  Hw^cca  —  Huche, 

&c.  &c.  (Eng.  Sax.  Fr.)  The 

Enclosing  vessel. 
Hat,  Hjet,  Hoed,  &c.  (Eng. 

Sax.  Belg.)    What  Encloses 

the  Head. 
Hood— Hod,  &c.  (Eng.  Sax.) 

Capitium. 
Hut,   Hutte,   Hydda.    (Eng. 

Sax.    Germ.    Belg.    Island.) 

The  Hedged  in,   or  Enclosed 

Place. 


Hush— Hist.  (Eng.)  To  HEEDt 

Listen,  be  silent. 
Othe.  (Gr.)  Heed. 
Audio  —  Ausculto  —  Akouo. 

(Lat.  Gr.)  To  Heed^  or  Hear. 
Ous  —  AvDitif  Az/n,  &c.    (Gr. 

Chald.  Heb.)  The  Ear, 
Hark  —  Harken,    Hyrcni an, 

HoRCHEN.  (Eng.  Sax.  Germ.) 
AusES  —  AuDEs,    AureSj    Ear, 

Eare,  Ohr^  Orecchia,  Oreja, 

&c.  &c.  (Lat.  Eng.  Sax.  Ger. 

Ital.  Span.  &c.) 
Hausgan,  Hear,  Hyran,  Horen, 

&c.  (Goth.  Eng.  Sax.  Germ. 

&c.) 
Hush.  (Pers.)  Care,  Attention. 
HusHTi^^n.  (Pers. )  To  preserve, 

Keep. 

Hide  —  Hydan,  Hoeden,  &c. 
(Eng.  Sax.  Belg.)  To  Con- 
ceal, i.  e.  To  Enclose. 

Hide,  Hyd,  Houde,  Haut,  &c. 

(Eng.    Sax.   Be%ic,    Germ.) 
The    Skin,     the    Enclosing 
Covering. 
Hide.   (Eng.)    A    Portion,  of 
Land. 


Heed — Hedan — Huten.  (Eng. 
Sax.  Germ.)  To  Watch,  or 
Keep,  as  within  a  Hedge  or 
Fence. 

JluT.  (Germ.)  He^d. 


3n  the  present  Section  I  shall  consider  certain,  wordsv  belonging 
to  the  form  of  our  Element  ^G,  '^D,  '^G,  &c.,  when  the  sound  of 
tr  has  been  lost ;  which  denote  the  Appropriate,  and  Feeulidr  Spot 
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of  Earth,  Secured  by  the  Fence  or  Enclosure ^  and  hence  iSecKii^ 
—  Caution  —  Attention,  rs  Hedge,  Heed,  &c.  Some  of  these 
words  coincide  altogether  in  sense  with  the  terms  before  produced^ 
SB  Emcd^  (E^ic9^))  &€.,  which,  when  the  r  is  lost,  becomes  Ekt^ 
&Ci  8cc.  I  shall  introduce  into  the  present  article  those  words, 
which  denote  Holding  or  Possessing ^  under  the  idea,  as  I  conceive^ 
of  Holding  or  Possessing  a  certain  Spot  of  Earth  or  Land,  as 
the  Gneek  Echo,  (jEx^y)  &c-  &c«  —  There  are  some  terms,  be- 
longitig  to-  this  form  of  our  Element,  which,  though  they  signify 
tcy  Hold -^  Take  in^  &c.,  are  derived,  as  I  imagine,  from  another 
train  of  id^s,  and  which  therefore  will  be  considered  in  a  different 
portion  of  my  Work.  I  shall  introduce  however  in  this  Section 
the  consideration  of  some  terms,  which  present  themselves  in 
the  course  of  my  discussion ;  though  they  are  not  directly 
connected  with  the  train  of  ideas  above  unfolded. 

The  original  sense  of  the  Greek  Echo,  (e%«,  Habeo,  Fos- 
sideo,  Teneo,  Obtineo; — Cohibeo,  Reprimo,  Cingo,  Circumdo;  — 
Habito,  Incolo,)  is  that,  as  I  imagine,  of  Holding  or  Possessing 
a  certain  Peculiar  or  Appropriate  Spot  of  Land  or  Earth,  Ark, 
Atk,  &c,  &c.,  sometimes  under  the  idea  of  an  Enclosure^  or 
Erko5,  ErKo^,  (EfiM^,)  &c.  &c.  When  it  refers  to  an  Enclosure, 
we  have  the  sens^e  of  Cingo^  Circumdo;  and  we  unequivocs^lly, 
I  thinlb.  see  the^ideo^  from  which  this  Sense  of  Holding  is  taken, 
when^it  signifies  To,  Hold  or  Possess  a  cert^n  Spot,  of  Landf  or 
To  Inhabit  a  certain:  Spol  of  Land,.  Habita^  Incolo.  I  shall 
shew,  that  Colo  belong8ito«Sb/ttm  for  the  same  reason*  In  Gothic, 
AiGon  signifies  Habere,  and>  in  Saxon,  Acan,  JEoan,  lEonian, 
Possidere.  The  preceding  word  to  JEonian,  Possidere,.  is  -^gm^ 
Proprius,  to  which,  as  the  Etymologists  understand,  belongs  the 
En^^h  Own.  The  pardlel  termsr  to  Own,  produced  by  the 
Etymologists,  are  the  Go^ic  Aigtm  Aihn^  the,  Saxoit  Jgen,^  the 
Qenn^\v  Eigen^^  tha  Danisk  E^fn^  &c.  These  words-  wilL  be 
more  particularly  considered  in  a  future  page. 

Our 


Qur  familiar  term  Hedge  presents  itself  «otticwM^cuously 
irniong  those  words,  which  denote^  Fence -^Enelasure^'&c.  The 
Btymologifiits  poduce  the  parallel  term&>  wiiich  aore  totbeftpuiid 
in  other  Languages,  as  the  Saxon  Hegge^  Hag ^  Hedor ^^tYteBdAgio 
Haege^  the  German  Hagj  Hage^  Hecke,  SepeB^  Megian^  (Magon:, 
(Sax.  Germ.)  Sepire,  &c.  &c.  Skinner  observes  on  .this  woitl^ 
**  Parum  quid  alludit  G.  E^xo^,  septum,  claustrum."  Juniut 
records  the  Latin  names,  explained  by  ISpelman,  Huga,  iH(^*a^ 
and  Lye  justly  refers  us  to  the  word  Hay,  Rete  /cunicularkmi, 
where  the  sound  of  G  is  lost  in  T.  Skinner  has -a  HEY-iVr^ 
which  he  justly  compares  with  Hege,  Sepes.  We  have  ^s^mU 
that  £rko5,  (E^Kog,  Septum,  vallum;  ret  E^xi;,  Retia,)  means  both 
an  Enelosure  and  a  Net.  Junius  refers  us  to  the  French  iJHii/Vr, 
Sepire,  which  is  quasi  HAj^r.  Thus  Haie,  the  Htdge^  is  t^oasi 
Haje.  —  The  Etymologists  understand,  that  Haw-Thorn  is  the 
ViMQ^Thorn  or  Hedge- TAom;  and  hence  Haw,  iti  Hips  and 
Haws,  Morum  Sentis.  The  preceding  and  sueceedmg  terms  in 
Junius  to  Haw,  Morum  Sentis,  are  Haw  and  Hawohis.  He 
explains  Haw  by  ''  Cantianis  vocatur  agellus  domui  •adjattens  et 
^  Circumseptus y  unde  iis  Hemp-tlAw,  item  Bean-^HAW  ^^HcttiB  est 
^^  talis  agellus,  cannabis  vel  fabarum  sationi  destlnatus.  D.cHAwi 
''est  Hortus.  Olim  quoque  Mansum  vel  VilUm  bk  videntuLr 
*•  «ppellasse.  v.  Spelm.  Arch,  in  Haoa.  Argent,  cod ici  ifcitc;a/hit(/ii 
*^exponitur  oiKo^strTrontg.  Marc.  XIV.  14/'  Hawchis  is  explained 
by  Lye,  "  Prata,  &c.  G.  Dougl.  Isl.  Haoe  est  locus  f^ascuiis.'' 
Lye  in  his  Saxon  Dictionary  explains  Haga,  Hagj^,  by  **  May, 
^*  Haw,  Agellus,  Prsedium,  Domus,  Mansio.''  From  the  Hao&, 
the  Locus  pascuus,  comes  Hig,  (Saxon,)  **  Foenum^  Oramen,*'  to 
which  our  word  Hay  belongs.  The  Etymologists  produce  the 
parallel  words  to  Hay  in  other  Languages,  as  the  Saxon  Hieg^ 
Hig,  the  Gothic  Hawi,  the  Belgic  Hey,  &c.,  the  Cimbric  Jfei, 
the  Danish  Hoe,  the  German  Hew,  «!r  Heu,  &c.    i^  T^  Shikce 
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the  Hay — Dancer  a  la  Ha  ye,"  Skinner  rightly  explains  by 
In  orbem  ac  figuram  Sep  is  Choreas  duCere."  The  idea  of  the 
K/n^- Fence,  or  the  Fence  all  Around,  brings  us  directly  to  that 
of  Dancing  in  a  /2o2/;i£/ or  Ring;  and  thi»  serves  to  confirm  ray 
idea,  that  ORcheomai,  (p^x^ofteci,  Sal  to,)  to^  Dance,  is  derived  from 
the  Erkw,  (Efjco^,)  the  Sur-^Rounding  Fence.  —  The  Haw-Haw, 
we  shall  now  understand,  is  that,  which  serves  for  a  Haw  Or 
Hedge.'  From  .  the  terms  denoting  the  Hedge,  thus  doubled 
Haw-Haw,  we  have  the  Sirname  Hey-Hoe.  The  Haw  in  the 
eyes  Skinner  rightly  derives  from  the  Haw  or  Hedge,  Hjeg, 
Sepesy  &c.  &c.,  '^quia  sc.  visum  intercipit,  intercludit,  et  qudsi 
"  inter sepit.'' 

.From  these  words  Hay,  Hedge,  the  Fence ^  are  derived  our 
familiar  names,  Hay,  Hayes,  Heyes,  Heys,  Hawes  —  Hawis  — 
Howes r—HiGGs,  &c.  &c.  Skinner  produces  the  word  Hawgh 
or  Howgh  in  his  Index  of  proper  napies,  as  a  '*  Nomen  Gent.," 
and  observes,  that  Camden  explains  it  by  ''  Parvum  pratum  in 
"  valle  situm." — The  name  HAY-fTard  means  likewise,  as 
some  Etymologists  understand,  the  Keeper  of  the  Hay  —  H£t)0£ 
or  Enclosure.  Others  derive  this  word  from  Heard,  Grex,  or 
Jifg-,  Gramen,  and  IVard.  The  sense  of  Hay- fFard  comprehends 
in  it  the  idea  of  Keeping  the  property,  whatever  it  may  be, 
within  the  Hay  or  Hedge.  The  illustrious  name  of  Howard 
itaay  either  convey  this  notion,  or  it  may  be  derived  from 
Hop  and  JVard,  the  Keeper  of  the  Court.  Hop  however, 
in  its  original  sense,  means  the  ordinary  Court- Yard,  and  in 
a  secondary  sense,  the  Court  or  Precincts  of  a  King's  Palace* 
My  German  Lexicographer  explains  Hop  in  one  of  its  senses  by 
"  The  Yard,  Court-Yard— /Y.  A  Croft,  Haw."  Some  might 
imagine,  in:  order  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  name,  that 
Howard  was  formed  from  the  Hop,  as  denoting  the  Court  of 
a  Prince.     Skinner,  who  produces  various  other  derivations  of 
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this  proper  name,  observes,  "  Heroico  nomini.  injurius  viderer, 
"si  deflecterem  ab  ant.  Harvard  seu  Haiward."  Such  ideas 
however  are  idle  and  futile;  and  Skinner  has  justly  observed, 
"  Et  tamen  omnibus  notum  est,  etiam  summas  gentes  a  rebus 
"  Vilissimis,  ut  Agricultura  Pisis,  imo  etiam  Galbis  ortum  duxisse," 
Perhaps  Hayward  and  Howard  may  be  the  same.  The  suc- 
ceeding term  to  Howard  in  Skinner  is  Howhurn,  which  he  derives 
from  Hagy  or  Haga,  Agellus,  and  Bourn;  for  the  sense  of  which 
latter  word  he  refers  us  to  his  general  Dictionary,  where  we  find 
the  explanation  of  Torrens.  Bourn  mea,ns  probably  in  this  place 
Boundary,  and  the  whole  word  means  the  Boundary  of  the  HeiSoe 
or  Enclosure. 

The  Saxon  Hag  a,  Hagen,  Agellus,  will  direct  us  to  that 
portion  Ag  of  the  Latin  explanatory  term,  Aoellus,  which 
coincides  with  it,  to  its  primitive  Ao^r,  arid  corresporidirig 
term  in  Greek  AaroSy  {Ay^og.)  The  Etymologists  derive  these 
Words  from  Ayco,  "  Quod  in  eo  multa  sunt  Jgenda^  ait  Donatus. 
**  Actiones  ad  vitam  alendam  prsecipue  sunt  ruri,'*  says  Mar-^ 
tinius:  To  these  terms  the  English  Ac r^  belongs,  with  the  parallel 
terms  Acere^  &c.  (Sax.)  Acker ^  (Belg.  and  Germ.)  &c.  &c.  Mar- 
tinius  produces,  moreover,  the  Hebrew  IDK  AKR,  Agricola,  which 
he  derives  from  nD  KR,  Campus.  Thiis  may  create  Some  difficulty, 
as  the  Element  CR  denotes  likewise  the  Ground ;  and  from  hence 
might  Ager^  &c.  be  derived.  I  have  given  however,  as  I  imagine, 
the  original  idea.  The  parallel  word  produced  by  Castell,  under  the 
Hebrew  term  IDN  AKR,  is  the  Arabic^l  AKR,  "  Digging,  Delving." 
The  Latin  Agger  means  Ager,  either  under  the  idea  of  the 
Serrate — Enclosed  hand  ox  Field,  Secured  by  the  Mound;  or 
^e  Earthed  up  Place,  the  Place  Secured  by  the  Mound  of  Earth. 
Some  derive  Agger,  the  Heap,  from  Aggero.  The  name  for 
a  Field,  belonging  to  our  Element,  appears  in  Gothic  and  Saxon 
utider  various  forrtis,  as  Akrs,  (Goth.)  -^^f^r,   Hait<ijo,  (Goth.) 

Ager, 
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Ager,  JatTp  Mcer^  Mcr^  JEcyr,  Mtherj  (Szx.)  Ager.  We  find 
adjacent  to  the  Gothic  Akn,  another  Gothic  term^  Akran^Frncius, 
which  means  probably  the  production  of  the  Akrs,  or  Field.— - 
Under  Mcer  we  have  the  compounds  JEcek -Ceorl,  Agricola, 
Colonus,  and  Mcer^Mon^  Agricola>  in  German  Acker-^Mann^  which 
expressed  in  their  parallel  terms  mean  Acre-ChurU  Acre-^Man. 
To  the  latter  word  belongs  our  Sirname  Ackerman^  to  which  we 
must  add  Hackmatij  Hickman,  &c.  &c.  The  Greek  Aora,  and 
AoR^i^o,  (Ay^oi,  Captura,  Venatio,  Ay^tvaf,  Venor,)  belong  to  Aaao^^ 
(A^^o^,)  and  mean  that,  which  is  Taken  or  Hunted  in  the  Field. 
My  Lexicographer  considers  Agra,  (Ay^a,)  as  a  Root.  The  ad« 
jacent  term  AoK-Upneo,  (Ay^uOTew,  Vigilo,)  seems  to  come  from 
Agrcuo  and  Upnos,  (^Ay^tw^  t^og,)  under  the  idea  of  Chasing  away 
Sleep.  The  .compound  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  A  priv.  and  Tgryoc, 
and  the  Gr,  ly^,  is  imagined  to  be  an  addition  Per  Epenthesin. 
The  Greek  EoEiRo,  (Eya^^t^  Excito,)  and  Aoeiro,  (Ayu^a,  CoUigo,) 
may  possibly  be  other  forms  of  Aor^i^o,  {Ay^evu.)  I  have  proposed 
however  a  difFc^nt  idea  in  another  place. 

The  Etymologists  derive  Agora>  (Ayo^a,  Forum  rerum  ve- 
nalium,)  from  Ageiro,  (Ay«i^«,)  which  is  a  very  probable  conjecture; 
yet  AooRtf,  (A^o^,)  seems  to  be  derived  directly  from  Agros, 
{Ay^g,)  the  iSlfU  or  Place,  by  way  of  distinction,  as  destined  for 
a  peculiar  purpose.  Agur/5,  and  Agur^o,  (Ayu^$g,  Coetus,  mul- 
titudo  congregata,  Ayi^iu^  Congrego,  CoUigo  in  unum,)  must  be 
referred  directly  to  Ageiro^  (Ayu^u,)  and  yet  in  Aguris,  and 
Agur/^5,  (A>uji^,  Ayv^-niu  Qui  congregat  ac  cpgit  in  unum.  Circu- 
lator, et  Pr^estigiator  Cinmmforaneus,)  we  seem  to  perceive  more 
immediately  the  Crowd  of  the  Agora.,  (Ayo^.)  The  Greek 
Egregoreo,  {Ey^vyo^na,  Vigilo,)  or  Egr — Egor-€o,  is  a  reduplication 
of  the  same  Element,  whatever  it  be,  GR,  or  ^G,  ^GR,  signifying 
to  Stir  up — Excite.  It  belongs  to  Eqeiro,  (Eycifw,)  and  perhaps 
to  AgreuOy  (Ay^tuw.)     From  the  form  Gregoreo,  (r^yo^«,)  we  have 
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the  name  Gregory.  While  I  am  examining  Gregoreo,  (T^o^ico,) 
I  cast  my  eyes  on  Gureuo^  {Tv^^vta^  In  orbem  verso ;  Fodio/)  which 
means  To  Dig  up  or  Stir  up  the  Ground ;  and  hence'  we  may  see, 

.  « 

that  the  Element  GR  might"  supply   the  idea  of  Stirring  up — 
Exciting^  &c.     In  the  preceding  column,  to  Jgras,  (Ayjo^,)  I  find 
in  my  Greek  Vocabulary  AgrippoSj   {hy^iirmg^  Oliva  Sylvestris,) 
and  Jlgriphe,  (Ay^itpfj,  Ligo  bidens,  rastrum.)     The  word  Agrippos, 
{kyj^mrog^)  is  considered  as  a  Root,  yet  we  plainly  see,  that  the 
Agr  in  this  term  belongs  to  Agros^  Agrios,  (Ay^o^,  Ayj/or,  Agrestis,) 
and  means  Sylvestris.     In  the  same  column-  of  my  Vocabulary 
we  have  the   same   term  in   composition,   applied  to   the  same 
thing;  —  Agrielaios,  {Ay^nXeuog,  Oleaster; — Ex  Agresti  oliva,  seu 
Oleastro  confectus.)    On  the  latter  part  of  the  comi^oxxnA  Agr^ippos 
F  cannot  decide.     We  might  have  thought,  that  the  ^P  in  this 
word  belonged  to   the  '^V  in   Oliva^   if  we  had  seen,   that  the 
Element  ^V  was  a  separate  significant  part     The   V  in   Olivu 
seema  to  be  only  an  organical  addition  to  the  L.     On  the  Greek 
Agriphej  (A^fi^^  Ligo  bidens,  Rastrum,)  I  am   doubtful.      The 
(kdphe  may  belong  to  Grapho^   (r^a^^,)  which  means  to  Graven 
Gruhy  or  Dig  upj  and  the  A  may  be  intensive;   or  the  Agr  in 
Agr-^Riphe  may  be  derived  ffjpm  Agros^  {Ay^og^)<  and  Riphe   may 
belong  to   the   Element   RP,    signifying    To    Stir   up. — about* 
I  shall  shew    that  Rapto,   {PoTrrctii  Suo,  Consuo^  Sarcino,  Gon^ 
sardno;* — Struo,Machinor^)and  /2i^/o^.(Piirr«t,  Jaceo,)  &c.  belong  to 
the   Element  RP,.  under  tbi&  idea   of  Stirrings -^  Throwing^   or 
Ro&in^  upy.  together,   about^ .  &a -^  The  Greek  Chorapkion  seems 
to  be  a  similar  compound:  fromi  CAoro;i  (X/m^a^)  Landi  and^theElement 
RP;      The  former  word  means  the   Inatrument  Raking  up  the 
Land,  and  the  latter,  the  Land  Adi^^i  or  Hairowed  up,   or  the 
Land: demanding  that  operation.    The  word,  CAorj/tA/o;j,  {Xea^gu^ay,) 
ocoitrs^  in  the  old  Glossariea^  and*  is  explained,  by  *'  Ager  Satio- 
^^naiiM.1'    lie  is  suppwodi  to  be.  a  dii»iiiutiKei  fronpir  C/ror4i;,.(XA^.) 

The 
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The  word  is  to  be  found  in  the  Scholiast  on  Theocritus,  who  in 
explaining  this  passage,  Ktto  a-Tro^a  a<ncccX»  Truvra,    (Idyll,  X.  v.  14.) 

observes,  XKaXivcj  h  to  Xeo^u(ptoVi    on  tncaXttTi  KuOaioca  ecvrOf    where  the 

term  is  connected  with  the  very  action  of  Stirring  up  the  Ground 
—  Ploughing — Raking — Harrow ing^  &c.,  from  which  I  suppose 
it  to  be  derived.-^ In  the  Irish  and  Galic  Dialects  of  the  Celtic, 
we  have  **  Achadh,  a  Field;"  and  the  terms  adjacent  to  this 
in  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary  are  *^  Achaidh,  An  Abode,*'  and 
**  AcHA,  A  Mound,  or  Fence."  Again,  Iath  is  Land,  and 
lATH^m  signifies  "  To  Surround,  move  round."  In  the  same 
Dialects,  Ait,  Aite  is  "A  Place,  Stead." — Uath  is  **the  Earth, 
"Mould." 

The  name  of  the  Town  in  Holland  called  the  Hagxib,  is 
supposed  by  Skinner  to  be  taken  from  the  Saxon  Hegge,  Hag, 
and  the  Belgic  Haege,  Sepes,  Septum,  "  forte,"  says  this  Lexico- 
grapher, **  a  nobili  aliqua  olim  circa  villam  Principis  Sepe/'  The 
preceding  term  in  Skinner  is  Haga^  the  name  of  a  place  in  Surry, 
which  he  derives  from  Hagan,  Mora  Rubi ;  and  the  succeeding 
word  is  HAG'fTorthingham,  the  name  of  a  Town  in  Lincolnshire, 
which  he  derives  from  Hieg^  Sepes,  fTorthig,  Vicus,  via,  septum, 
agellusj  and  Ham^  Habitatio.  We  shall  find  the  names  of 
various  places^  derived  from  the  Hedge  or  Fence.  —  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  produce  the  various  forms,  under  which  the  parallel 
terms  to  Hedge  occur  in  Saxon,  as  they  will  be  instantly  seen 
to  belong  to  this  race  of  words.  — There  is  an  Arabic  term,  which 
ought  not  to  be  omitted  on  this  occasion.  The  Arabic  oUI 
AiAD  seems  directly  to  signify  the  Hedge,  Fence,  &c.  It  is 
interpreted  thus  by  Mr.  Richardson:  "  Whatever  Preserves, 
"  Defends,  or  Protects,  as  a  Fortification,  Castle,  Asylum;  the 
"  bark  of  a  tree;  a  veil,  curtain ;  the  hair,  ether,  atmosphere; 
"  mounds  of  clay  or  Earth  raised  round  tents,  houses,  or  cisterns, 
to  keep  out,  or  hold  in  waten--     Again,  in  Ar^Mc,cXs^  HD  means 
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"  A  Boundary^  Limit."  In  the  next  opening  of  Mr.  Ricbard- 
son's  Dictionary,  I  find  O-s^  HRD,  "  An  Impediment,'* 
and  ^'^  Hyrz,  a  "  Fortification,  a  garrison  town,  a  castle, 
"a  place  of  refuge/'  The  preceding  term,  under  the  same 
form,  is  Hyrz,  *^  Rough  Ground,"  which  directly  brings  us  to 
the  spot,  supposed  in  my  hypothesis.  Here  we  have  the  form 
'^RD,  &c. 

The  succeeding  word  to  Hedge  in  Junius  is  Heed,  relating 
to  Care — Attention ;  and  it  is  derived  from  the  idea  of  Keeping — 
WATCHtng  or  Attending  to  any  thing  within  the  Hedoe  or  Fenced 
Place.  We  have  seen  under  the  form  ^RD,  Herd,  the  Keeper 
of  the  Cattle,  and  HvRD-an,  Custodire,  belonging  to  the  gA5AYii>ed 
place,  the  secured  Yard  or  Earth.  Junius  properly  explains 
Heed  by  "  Curare,  Custodire ;"  and  the  Etymologists  produce 
the  parallel  terms  to  be  found  in  other  Languages,  as  the  Saxon 
Hedan,  the  Belgic  Hoeden^  the  German  Hut,  Custodia,  and  Huten^ 
Custodire.  We  find  succeeding  to  this  Saxon  word  Hedj/i, 
'f  Cavere,  Curare,  Attendere,"  the  Saxon  HEv^Clath,  Ventrale, 
Hed-C/j^j,  Cubiculum,  Hedd-Ern,  Cellarium,  granarium,  &c., 
**  Heden,  Cask; — forsan  Cassia,"  which  I  do  not  understand, 
and  Heder,  Sepes,  &c.  The  Saxon  Eder  and  Edor  are  other 
forms  of  Heder^  and  probably  of  Mther,  Ager.  The  form  of 
these  terms  will  remind  us  of  the  Latin  ArKium,  to  which  it 
should  be  referred.  Enor  signifies  DomuSy  as  well  as  Sepes. 
Some  derive  the  Latin  Atrium  from  Aid^a,  because  the  Atrium 
was  the  pars  subdialis — others  from  Ater,  &c.  &c.  The  terra 
Ater  seems  to  be  taken  from  the  Ground,  under  the  idea  of  Dirt-^ 
Mud,  &c.  The  Etymologists  derive  Ater  from  Attero — Av9^a^, 
Ai6iif,  &c.  &c.  There  is  always  a  difficulty  with  respect  to  words 
under  this  form  to  determine,  whether  they  belong  to  the  Element 
'^T  or  TR.  Through  the  whole  compass  of  Language  TR 
denotes  the  Ground --r  Terra,  &c.     My  conjecture  however  about 
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the  q^igin  of  Heder — Eder  and  Edor  must  be   right,  as  they 
directly  connect  themselves  with  Hedan,  Cavere,   &c.     Perhaps 
the  Latin  HEDERa,  Ivy,  should  be  referred  to  these  words  Heder^ 
&c.»|the  Enclosure,   under  the  idea  of  the  Enclosing  or  Twining 
Plant.     This  form  of  words  will  be  considered  in  another  place. 
The  preceding  terms  to  Edor  and  Eder  in   Lye's  Dictionary  are 
Edo,  and  Ede,    Grex,    where  we  see  precisely  the  idea  of  the 
Herd,   the   ^-UARD^rf,   or   Heed^^/   animals   within   the    Fence. 
Lye  refers  us,  under  Ede,  to  Eowde,  Grex,  another  form.     In  the 
same  column  of  Lye's  Saxon   Dictionary,  where  Eder  occurs^  we 
have  Edisc^  which  he  explains  by  *^  Edish.  Vivarium."     In   the 
sense  of  Vivarium  we  see  the  idea  of  the  Herd — in  the  Preserved, 
secured  Spot.     We  have  likewise  Edisc-Weard,  Vivarii  Custos, 
where  we  have   two  words  of  a   similar  kind,  joined  together. 
Skinner  refers  Edish  to  the  Saxon  Edisc,  and  his  explanation  is 
'*  Gramen  Serotinum  hoc  a  praep.  Loquelari,    A.  S.  Ed^  RuFSUs, 
"  Denuo,  Iterum,  q.  d.  Gramen  quod  denuo  crescit,  7r«Xi/»^gc/' 
In  some  counties  Edish  certainly  has  the  sense  given  by  Skinner, 
and  it  may  be  derived  from  the  Saxon  Edy  Rursus,  but  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  EdisCy  Vivarium.     Mr.  Grose  in  his  Provincial 
Glossary   explains    Eddish   by    **  Roughings,    North.      Ground 
"  whereon  wheat  or  other  corn  has  grown  the  preceding  year; 
"  called,    in  Norf.  and   Essex,   an   Etch.      Also,  in  the  North, 
^'  After-grass."     In  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Grose's   Glossary 
we  have   "  ED-Gr^w,  After-grass.    Shropsh.,"    "  Edder.  Fence 
**  Wood,  commonly  put  on  the  top  of  Fences.  .Norf.  and  Essex.*' 
In  the  same  column  we  have  Easter,  "  The  Back  of  the  chimney, 
**  or  chimney-stock.    North ;"  which  perhaps  means  the  Edder— 
the  strong  Fence  —  or  Support.     In  the  same  column  of  Lye's 
Saxon   Dictionary,  where  Edor,  Sepes,  Domus  is,   I  find  Edra, 
Vena,  which  may  perhaps  mean  the  Enclosure  for  the  Blood  — 
"  Sepes  Sanguinis."     The  corresponding  term  in  German  is  Adsr. 

Another 
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Another  form  of  Edra  is  ^dra  or  Mddra,  which  latter  word  Lye 
explains  by  **  Venaj  Renes;  nervi,  Ritnas,  Fissurae,  Crenae," 
where  we  have  at  once  the  idea  of  the  Hollow — Receptacle  — 
Enclosure.  These  words  are  adjacent  to  Mcyr^  Mcer,  Mcr^ 
Ager. 

Hut  is  explained  in  my  German  Lexicon  by  Wache,  Wacht, 
HjBED,  Guard,  &c.  ;  and  Hvren  likewise  means,  according  to  the 
same  Interpreter,  "  To  take  Heed,  bewarcj  Have  a  care,  &c.  &c. 
"  Das  vieh,  To  tend  or  keep  the  Cattle;'*  and  Huj^r,  **  A  Guard- 
*^  iauj  WARD-en,  Keeper,"  &c.  Hut  likewise  means  a  Hat,  the 
Enclosure,  to  preserve  the  Head.  The  Etymologists  are  aware 
6f  this  derivation,  and  they  produce  thci  other  parallel  terms, 
which  are  found  in  various  Languages,  as  the  Saxon  Hat,  Hasel; 
the  Belgic  Hoed,  the  Islandic  Hattur^  the  Danish  Hat^  Hyemalis 
mulierum  pileolus.  Hood,  Hod,  (Sax.)  Cucullus,  Capitium,  is 
6hly  another  form  of  Hat,  &c.  ;  and  the  Etymologists  have 
accordingly  referred  it  to  the  same  source.  Hood,  as  in  Priest-^ 
VLo&ti  ftc,  belongs  to  a  different  idea,  which  will  be  explained 
in  a  future  page.  An  adjacent  word  to  the  Saxon  Hat  in  Lye's 
Dictionary  is  H^T^ron,  Vestitus,  where  we  have  a  similar  idea 
of  an  Enclosure  or  Covering  to  protect  the  person.  In  the 
German  Lexicon,  the  adjacent  word  to  Hut  is  Hutte,  "  A  Hut, 
•*  Cottage,'*  which  is  likewise  understood  to  mean  the  secured 
protected  place.  The  Etymologists  coincide  with  this  idea,  and 
they  produce  likewise,  as  parallel  terms,  the  Saxon  and  Belgic 
Hutte  J  and  the  Islandic  Hydda.  Hut  will  naturally  suggest  to 
us  the  word  House,  which  I  have  produced  in  another  part  of 
my  lA^ork,  and  referred  to  the  idea  of  the  Appropriate  Spot — 
Place  or  Earth,  in  which  a  person  is  Seated  or  Situated. 
Nothing  is  so  difficult  as  to  decide  on  the  mode  of  arranging 
a  subject,  when  the  same  general  idea  prevails  in  the  words 
which  are  discussed ;    though   perhaps  they  may  appear  to  be 
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distinguished  by  a  turn  of  meaning  somewhatdifFerentfrom  each  other. 
We  perceive,  I  think,  that  Hutte,  the  Hut,  or  Cottage,  seems  to 
be  more  particularly  connected  with  terms  denoting  the  Fence;  thit 
is,  the  Appropriate  Spot,  or  Earth,  as  Guarded^  Fenced,  &c.  &c., 
as  Hedged  in;  as  a  spot,  in  which  things  are  Heed^^/,  if  I  may 
so  express  it.  Watched^  &c.  &c.  —  In  Lye's  Saxon  and  Gothic 
Dictionary  we  have  the  following  article,  "HiciE.*'  Paruca;  Voqib. 
"  Dewes.  •  Non  liquet,  (inquit  Somnerus)  fortasse  Perruqua,  i.  e* 
••  galericulusw'  "  If  it  means  any  covering  for  the  Head,  it  may 
perhaps  be  referred  to  these  words.  The  succeeding  word  in 
Lye  is  Hicemase,  "  Parrax,  Regulus,  scil.  avis,"'  which  I  do  not 
understand.  The  succeeding  word  to  Hut  in  Skinner's  Lexicon 
is  Hutch,  jlrca,  which,  with  its  parallel  terms  Hwacca^  (Sax.) 
Huche,  Hotte,  (Ft.)  Hotte,  (Germ,  and  Belgic,)  Hucha^  (Span.), 
must  be  referred  to  the  same  notion  of  the  Enclosure^  or  Hut, 
for  the  purpose  of  Securing  or  preserving  any  thing.  I  have 
already  referred  the  explanatory  term  Arca  to  a  similar  sense 
under  the  form  of  our  Element  "^RC ;  and  Skinner  justly  reminds 
us,  under  Hutch,  of  Arca  or  Orca.  In  the  German  Lexicons, 
the  adjacent  word  to  Hiitte  is  HuTSCH^n,  "  To  rush  along,  to 
move  or  stir,  a  crawling  or  a  creeping,"  and  **  Huts^A^,  A  low 
wooden  stool,  or  seat,"  where  we  see  the  idea  of  the  EArTH,  &c. 
under  another  sense — that  of  the  low  situation,  and  the  Spot,  on 
which  animals  Move — Rush — Crawl  or  Creeps  &c.  An  adjacent 
word  to  the  English  Hut  is  Husk,  and  this  Skinner  refers  to  the 
Belgic  Hulschey  &c.,  which  he  derives  from  Helan^  Tegere.  If 
Husk  and  Hulsche  belong  to  each  other,  then  Husk  must  be 
referred  to  the  Element  ^L,  to  Helan,  Hold,  &c.  Yet  Junius 
explains  Husk  from  Martinius  by  *^  Domuncula  vel  theca,  !• 
^*  Involucrum  tritici ;''  and  derives  it,  with  its  diminutive  Husken, 
vel  HuyskeUy  from  the  Teutonic  Hus,  vel  Huys^  Domus.  There 
is    still    another   adjacent    word    to    Hut  —  the    term    Hush. 

This 
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This  word  Hush  means  simply  to  Heed.  Skinner  informs  us, 
that  Minshew  derives  this  word  from  the  Hebrew  Haschahy 
Silere;  though  he  adds,  '^  Mallem  a  Teut.  Hucken^  Can* 
'^  quinescere,  appressis  clunibus  humi  desidere/'  Another  fortts 
of  Hush  is  Huiste,  wdich  is  produced  by  Junius,  as  vox  silenfium. 
indicentisj  occurring  in  Chaucer.  We  have  still  a  different  form 
of  Hush,  as  Hist.  Another  term  of  Silence,  Whist,  probably, 
belongs  to  WHis^^r,  and  to  other  words  denoting  a  gentle  noise.. 
We  shall  now  be  prepared  to  understand,  that  the  Latin  AuDia; 
and  Greek  Akouo,  (Axou^,)  mean  nothing  but  to  take  Heed. 
The  Greek  Othe,  (Odtt,  Cura,)  should  perhaps  be  referred  to 
Heed,  &c.  Some  derive  Aud/o  from  AvJiv;:  though  others  jpstlj^ 
refer  it  to  AxAi  (Ara^)  the  Doric  or  Tarentine  word  for ;  Ota^ 
(x1t«,) — to  an  ancient  Latin  word  Aud«,— to  the  Chaldee  p1» 
AuDin, — the  Hebrew  |tt»  AZin, — to  a  modern  Greek  word  Audiol 
for  OTia,  (xirios,)  all  signifying  ^2^r^,  and  to  the  Greek  4^> 
which  is  quasi  Ajo,  (Auq,)  To  Hear.  In  the  French  Omr^  and  the 
Spanish  Oir^  the  Radical  Consonant  has  likewise  been^lo^t.  (Ta> 
the  Greek  Ata,  Ota,  (Ara,  lira,)  we  must  add  the  other  forms  of 
these  words,  Ous,  Or-05,  Ouas,  Ouat-05,  (Ou^,  Oto^,  Ou^^  Omro^i 
Auris.)  The  explanation  of  the  Hebrew  Lexicographers  will  shew 
us,  that  these  Words  convey  the.  same  id^a  as  the  English  Heed. 
Taylor  explains  tw  AZn  by  •*  To  Hearken.  To  attend,  to  give 
good  Heed.''  The  German  Acht,  "The  Heed^  care,  obser-^ 
vance,  minding,  regard  of  a  thing/'  might  seem  to  belong  to 
&ed%  &C.;  yet  another  sense  of  Acht,  •*  Outlawry,"  &c.  bringSt 
us  to  a  different  idea,  and  a  different  race  of  words,  which  will 
be  explained  in  another  place.  Taylor  in  his  interpretation  hasr 
not  only,  as  we  see,  adopted  the  very  word  Heed,  to  which. 
I  have  directed  my  Reader,  but  he  has  likewise  used  the  term 
HEARKe;^,  another  of  these  terms*     Hark  and  HEARKf n.  belong' 
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to  the  same  idea  as  Heed  ;  and  they  appear,  we  see,  ijrnder  t^e 
fail  forni  of  the  Element  ^RK.  The  Etymologists  j««ly  refer 
them  to  the  Gerttn^  HoRCH^;r,  a  term  of  the  same  meanlnj^. 
The  suoceeding  word  to  HoRCuen  in  my  German  Vocabulary  is 
a  twm  before  produced, -~  Horde,  •*  A  Hord,  Fold  or  Pen  for 
^*  Sheep/*  which  brings  us  to  the  original  idea  of  the  ^-tlARDfd! 
or  VfAtiV)ed  Spot,  the  secured  Yakd  or  Earth,  from  which 
I  suppose'  the  idea  of  Observing  or  WATCnm^  is  derived.  The  n 
itt'Hi^AR^^Us  an  orgahiddl  additioil  to  the  Radical  K,  6fc.,  as 
it  is  ni  the  Hebrew  AZn.  The  German  Ge^-HorMm^  "  CH>edient/ 
*'  diitiftil;*'  is  a  compound,  of  which^  the  parts  are  Hor^  Horen^ 
atid 'iSaift ;  •  land"  4n  '  t^^  Her^  Hear^  Hyr^unUan^  y^e  4iave 

a  similar'  contbination.  iThe  Airs  in  Avscuka,  another es^anatoiy 
wbixl  used  by  "Taylor,  mast'  be  ^efetred  t^o^  AuD/d>  as  the  Etymo* 
Ibgisl^  understand.  In  Gothic,  Ha usg^on  i^  Audire,  and  in  Sa^bn, 
H'lHicNian  and  HEORCNidn  is  to  Hearken. 

-'  I'he  Latin  Auftt*  ittUst  be  rdfeired  to  Ouas— Ou«,  &d.  (<»«c, 
Obt)  Mttrfinius^has  procl&ced  the  tetriark  df  Scaliger,  which 
illustt^tes  (fiis  derivation:  **  Avse^,  Audm,  et  Aures  ditebafht 
"  veteres.  '  Ausis^,  Owe,  ^fog.  ^retic^  et  Tarentine  Awf,  Awwc, 
"  Aus^5.'*  Martinius  adds,  '*  Nempe  ab  Atuf,  Audio.*'  We  have 
seen,  that  i^id  is  quasi  Xm  AuDto,  to  Heed.  The  sounds  of  R 
and  iS*  are  sofnetimes  blended  with  each  other.  Hence  we  have 
A^^  and  A^Vf  and  the  ancient  Latin  forms  Asa,  Casmen,  Papysiiy 
for  Ardj  Carmen,  Papirii.  Hence  it  is,  that  R  and  S  aref  adjacent 
to  each  other  in  the  Alphabet  Auris  therefore  may  ei titer 
be  considered  as  Aus/^,  and  as  belcmging  to  the  form  of  the 
Element  "^S;  ot,  with  the  R  bearing  its  ordinary  sound,  -it  may 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Element  '^RS.  —  In  the  Engli^^ 
HiftfT— and  the  word  denoting  the  organ  Ear,  the  sound  of  S^ 
has  been  losti  as  it  is  in  Aur^em;    though  I  imagine  that  they 

must 
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must  be  referred  to  the  race  of  words  now  before  vls^  under  the 
Element  ^RS^  or  ^S.     The  Ety rnologista  produce,  as  parallel  to 
Hear^  the  Saxon  ^ran,  the  Belgic  Hooren^  the  German  Hqrcn% 
the  Danish  Hor^,  the  Runic  ^IfWra,^  and  tb^  Gothic  Hausg^n^ 
They  refer  us  likewise  to  Ear^  under  which  they  produce  the 
Saxon  ^are^  the  German  Ohr^  the  Danish  Ore,  the  Belgic  Oor^ 
the  Islandic  Eyre,  the  ^olic  Oar  or  Or,  (^oltcum  Qa^,  yel  Q^ 
pro  Ou^,)  (he  French  Oreille,  the  Italian  Orecchia,  and  the  Sp^ijSrh 
Oreja.     In  some  of  these  we  perceive  only  the  R;  but  ip  :^hi^ 
Italian  Orecchia,  and  the  Spanish  Oreja,  we  have  the  Element 
in  its  full  form  /^RC,  ^RJ.      In  the  Gothic  Haus-^^»,  we  see 
likewfise  tl^e  true  Elementary  form^  as  in  Aud/q,  &c«     I^^  ^^ejc^^ju^ 
{JJ^  Hush   means    ''  Care,   attention^   study,-'    ^nd   xy^i^^ 
HvsHTiden,  **  i.  To  Whistle^  Hiss,  or  make  any  noise  with  the  lips* 
*'  £.  To  preserve^  keep  (any  thing.)"     In  Mr.  Sk\a>v's  Qaliq  ^nd 
Irish  Dictionary  we  have  "  Qgh.  The  Ear/'  apd.Eisu^,  *•  Tq 
•*  Hear,  listen,  be  silent,  attentive,"  anjl  ^^SJ4m^.  ••*■  Tp.Hear/'— 
The  English  £ar,  in  the  sense  of  yfm^a^    Spica^  9n4,in,  t^at  of 
jirare,  belongs  to  our  Element  ^D,  '^RS,  '^RG,  &c.    Ear  in  the 
sense  of  Crista  has  the  following  parallel  terms  in  other  LanguageSj^ 
as  they  are  prbduced  by  the  Etymologists:    ^A^,  (Goth,)    Ear^ 
Aher,  (Sax.)    Are,  (Dan..)  Aer,  Ad£r,  (Belg.)   Ather,  (-A^ngi)  ^pd 
to  these  they  should  have  a4ded  the  Latin  Arista^  where  we  see 
the  full  form  of  the  Element  ^RS.     The  parallel  terms  to  Ear, 
To  plough,  are  Arian^  (Goth.)    Erian,  (Sax.)    Arare,  (Lat.  Ital.) 
and  the  Welsh  Aredig,  as  th^y  are  produced  by  the  Etymologists. 
The  Saxon  Erian  is  sometimes  written  Eftioan^  where  the  true 
form  appears;  and  thus  it  is  in  the  Welsh  AscEViig,  and  the  Latin. 
AxLAirum,  which  we  see  denote  the  action  or  the  Instrument  of 
EARTH-in^  or  turning  up  the  Earth*     The  Culto  in  Aus-^Culto, 
which  is  parallel  to  the  Greek  Kluo,  {Kkuuf^)  certainly  belongs  to 
the  idea  of  the   En^Clomre,  and   even  to  the  very  word  —  to 

Closure^ 
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Closure,  Claudo,  &c.  The  Culto  and  Kluo,  (RXuai,)  are  derived 
fix)in  the  Celtic  terms»  with  the  same  meaning,  Chuinam^  CLAWDam, 
(Gal.  and  Ir.)  To  Hear.  Mr.  Shaw  interprets  Cluinam  by  "To 
**  Hear,"  and  Cluiti  by  *^  A  Fraud,  an  Enclosure.'*  Claistinafd 
means  to  Hear;  and  to  this  belongs,  as  we  shall  all  agree,  our 
word   Listen.      This   will   shew   us,    why  List  means  to  Hear,; 

-  ^ 

^^  List!  List!  O  List!^*  and  likewise  a.n  Enclosure— 'the ^LisU 
fw  Combat,  and  the  List^  the  Border  of  a  Cloth.  The  &aa& 
Element  KL  supplies  the  terms  for  Hearing  in  other  Dialedtft  or 
tihe  Celtic— -Tlie  Galic  EisDjm,  To  Hear,  belongs  probaMjF  to 
^*  Eisam.  To  Trace," — under  the  idea  of  Tracing  out  ot  lii¥ 
vestigating  what  is  said.  The  succeeding  word  to  Eist^i^Hi 
Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary  is  ^^  Eiseadh.  Seeking,  Hunting^  a^er»^ 
••  Researching.'*  These  ideas  of  Tracing  are  derived  from  the 
Aotion  of  Stirring  up  the  Land.  In  the  same  opening  of  Mr. 
Shaw's  Dictionary  I  find  **  Eite.  An  addition  to  the  Ploughshare, 
'*  when  worn,"  ind  "  EiTRE.  A  trench,  furrow."  -  -^ 

Hi DE,  signifying  To  Cover — Conceal,  and  as  a  noun,  the'l^ih 
of  a  Beast,  must  either  be  classed  with  this  race  of  words,  de- 
noting an  Enclosure,  or  must  be  referred  to  the  EArXH,  ErDE,  &c., 
as  denoting  the  Surface,  Top,  the  Superficial  Covering,  &c.  The 
Etymologists  produce,  as  parallel  to  Hide,  the  verb,  the  Saxotr 
Hydan,  Gelare,  the  Belgic  Hoeden,  the  German  Hiiten,  Custodite; 
and  they  derive  these  words,  either  from  the  Greek  A  and  Etiii, 
or  from  Keutho^  (KivGu.)  Hide,  the  Skin,  they  justly  ref»  to 
the  Saxon  Hyde,  Hyd,  the  Belgic  Houde,  &c.,  the  Danish  HUd^ 
the  Runic  Hydj  the  German  Haut,  &c.,  which  they  derive  from 
the  verb  Hide,  or  from  Cutis.  It  is  possible,  that  Hide  and  its 
parallels  may  be  directly  connected  with  the  Element  C,  D,  &c., 
and  belong  to  Keutho,  (KivOio^)  Cutis,  and  a  great  race  of  words  of 
a  similar  kind.  That  Hidjb  is  derived  from  some  idea  relating  to 
the  Earth,  will  be  manifest  from  the  sense  of  Hide,  denoting 

a  Portion 
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a  Portion  of  Land.     It  will  not  be  necessary,  I  imagine,  to  prove, 
that  it  is  not  derived  from  the  idea  of  that  quantity  of  Land, 
which  can  be  measured  by  a  Bull's  Hide.     This  notion  has  not 
only  supplied  an  Etymological  conjecture,  but  has  been  recorded 
even  as  an  Historical  fact.     This  mistake  has  arisen  from  a  con- 
fusion in  words  of  a  similar  or  of  the  same  sound,  denoting  at 
once  Land,  and  the  Skin  of  an  Animal.     A  story  of  the  same 
sort,  we  know,  occurs  with  respect  to  the  Byrsa — the  Citadel  at 
Carthage,  which  has  been  acknowledged  to  be  derived  from  an 
equivocal  meaning  in  similar  terms,  denoting  at  once  the  Fortified 
Enclosure  —  a  Citadel,  Town,  &c.,,  and  the  Protecting  Enclosure, 
the  Skin.     Hide  is  interpreted  by  Skinner  to  be  "  Terrse  portio 
^*  quae  vel  ad  alimoniam  unius  familiae,  vel  ad   annuum  pensum 
"  unius  aratri  designatur,  vel  ab  A.  S.  Hydan,  Tegere,  vel  Hyd, 
•*  Corium,  priori  sensu  Lat.  Barb.  Mansum,  et  ManeriuM  voci- 
•*  tatur,  Latinius  Bedae  Familia  dicitur,  et  fort,  idem  quod  Tectum 
**  sonat,  fort,  quia  Domus  semper  huic  terra  portioni  annexa  est." 
Hide  of  Land  seems  to  have  originally  meant  the  small  portion 
of  Land  Enclosed  about  the  Dwelling;    and    thus  we  see,   how 
Hide  connects   it  with  Hut  —  Heed — Huten,  (Germ.),  which 
relate  to  the  Hedg'^/  in  —  the  Enclosed  or  Protected*  Spot*    Hide 
and  Gain  is  a  combination,  recorded  by  Skinner,  signifying  Terra 
Arahilis.    Hidel  is  an  old  term  denoting  an  Asylum,  which  is 
properly  derived  from  Hide  ;  and  the  succeeding  word  in  Skinner*s 
Appendix  of  Law  Terms  is   Hid-^/W,    which  he  derives   from 
Hyde^    Corium,    and  Gild^    Solutio ;    "  q.  d.    Pretium, .  quo    quis 
^'  redimit  corium  seu  pellem,  (i.  e.)  corpus  suunu'* 
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HiTH.  (Eng.)  A  Port,  a  Station 

for  vessels.     The  Land. 
EcKE.  (Germ.)   A  Fore-Land, 

a  Nook,  Angle. 
Ercken.  (Germ.)  A  Balcony. 
Hecke.  (Old  Eng.)  The  Shore. 
Akte.   (Gr.)    The   Shore,    the 

fruits  of  the  Earth. 
JEge,  Ig,  Igothe,  Igland,  &c. 

(Sax.)  Insula. 


Insuhj  Isle,  Island,  Isola,  Ule, 
Is/a.  (Lat.  Eng.  Ital.  Fr. 
Span. ) 

^/,  or  Aj.(Heb.)  A  Settlement, 

Habitation,  Isle. 
Aia,  quasi  Aj a.  (Gr.)  A  Country, 

Region,  &c. 
^/,  Aoi.  (Gal. )  A  Region,  Tract, 

Country,  &a 


1  SHALL  now  produce  some  terms,  the  precise  idea  of  which  is 
not  fully  manifest.  Hith,  signifying  **  Portus,  navium  static," 
as  **  Queen-HiTny  Lamb-HiruE,  corrupte  Lambeth/'  says  Lye, 
may  denote  the  Enclosure  convenient  for  receiving  Boats,  &c., 
or  it  may  simply  express  the  Land,  or  Shore.  Heck  in  old 
English  means  the  Shore,  or  the  projecting  and  extreme  part  of 
the  Shore,  where  the  idea  may  be  that  of  the  Hedge  or  confining 
Boundary  of  the  Water.  The  Edge,  in  the  sense  of  the  Edge 
of  the  Water,  is  derived  from  a  different  idea.  Heck  however 
might  possibly  belong  to  Edge.  In  German,  Ecke  signifies 
*'  A  Corner,  Angle,  Nook.  Ecke  oder  Spitze  des  landes,  A  Point, 
«*  Cape,  Promontory,  Fore-Land."  Ecke,  in  its  sense  of  a  Nooi, 
seems  to  bring  us  to  the  idea  of  an  Enclosure ;  but  in  that  of 
a  Point,  Fore-Landj  Spitze^  we  seem  to  perceive  the  Edge. 
I  have  derived  Akte,  (Axriy,  Littus,)  from  an  idea  somewhat 
different,  and  liave  considered  it  to  be  the  EArTH,  or  Strong 
Mound,  or  Support,  against  the  Water.  That  it  is  derived  from 
the  Spot,  which  my  hypothesis  supposes,  is  manifest  from  its 
sense  of  the  Productions  of  the  Earth.  (Axn;,  Farina,  Fruges.) 

We 
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We  shall  however  be  inclined  to  conclude,  that  the  German 
EcKE  is  taken  from  the  idea  of  An  Enclosure^  when  we  see 
another  Germaii  word  Erck^w,  which  signifies  "  A  Balcoon* 
"  Balcony,  Jutty,  Projecture,  Jutting  or  Leaning*  out,'*  which 
surely  belongs  to  such  terms  as  Erko5,  (e^xo^,  Septum.)  Heck 
occurs  in  the  Poems  attributed  to  Rowley.  We  find  it  in  the 
Hymn,  which  was  supposed  to  be  sung  in  honour  of  St.  Ware- 
burghus,  who  is  described  in  the  follovving  manner: 

^'  Strong  ynn  faithfullncsse,  he  trodde 
'*  Overr  the  waterrs  lyke  a  Godde, 
"Till  he  gaynde  the  distauut  Hecke." 

We  again  find  this  word  in  the  same  Poem : 

"  Thenn  the  foulke  a  brydge  dydd  make 
**  Overr  the  streme  untoe  the  Hecke." 

Dean  Milles  interprets  F^fcke  by  Height.  (Edit.  Rowley,  p.  434.) 
I  ought  perhaps  to  produce  in  this  place  words  under  a  very 
different  fonni  —  the  Saxon  w-Earth,  w-Aroth,  w-Arod,  which 
signify  Littus,  where  we  have  the  form  of  the  Element  '^RD; 
and  these  assuredly  belong  to  the  idea  of  the  Earth  or  Land. 
Hecke  may  denote  the  Shore,  under  the  idea  of  the  Land.  We 
know,  that  Land  is  applied  to  the  Shore,  as  To  Come  to  Land — 
To  Land,  &c.  In  Saxon,  ^ge  is  Insula,  the  Isle,  or  Island; 
which  may  mean  the  La?id  or  Shore,  that  is,  the  Spot,  which 
every  where  supplies  a  Shore — or  it  may  mean  the  Enclosure, 
that  which  is  Hedg'^  in  or  Surrounded  by  the  Sea. 

If  we  considered  only  the  Is  in  Isle  and  Island,  we  should 
say,  that  it  belonged  to  the  Saxon  Mge;  yet,  when  we  compare 
Isle  and  Island  with  Insula,  we  shall  think,  I  imagine,  that  they 
are  to  be  referred  to  each  other;  and  we  shall  agree,  I  conceive^ 
that  the  Ins  in  Insula  belongs  to  the  Celtic  terms  conveying  the 
same  idea,  Insh,  Ynys,  &€•»  which  are  attached  to  the  Element 
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^N,  '^NS,  &c.,  and  denote  that,  ivhich  takes  In  —  Is-closes^  &€. 
There  is  still  however  great  difficulty  remaining,  when  we  coin«- 
pare  the  Teutonic  terras  for  an   Island  with  the  Celtic.     It  is 
true,  that  they  all  seem  attached  to  each  other;   and   yet  the 
Teutonic  terms  appear  to  belong  to  the  Element  '^C,  ^G,  '^S,  &c.j 
and  the  Celtic  to  the  Element  "^N,  '^NS.     I  find  in  Lhuyd,  under 
Insula^    the  following   article :     •*  Tnys,    An    Isle  or   Island.  C. 
"  Ennis  An     Enezen^  Ir.    Innske^  Elan.    Scot.   Insh,  i/'     From 
the  Celtic  Tnys  the  familiar  Surname  Innis  is  derived.     The  Welsh 
Lexicographers  understand,  that  the  Greek  Neso5,  (Niyo-o^,)  belongs 
to  these  words.     When  the   breathing  before  Tnys  is  lost,  as 
Nys,  we  have  the  Nes  in  NES-05i  (Ni?«;.)     Adjacent  to  the  Welsh 
Ynys,  I  find  Yng,  Narrow,  and  Yn,  the  Preposition  "  In,  At/' 
which  give  the  true  idea  annexed  to  Yn^^  —  that  of  an  ln-closed 
Spot.     We  have  the  same  idea  in  a  word  borrowed  from  this,  as 
Insulated  or  Isolated  Situation  —  the  Situation  Shut  up  —  Inclosed 
or  Separated  from  the  rest.     The  Latin  Insula  not  only  signified 
An  Island,  but  likewise  a  House  Inclosed  within  itself,  if  I  may 
so  express  it,  without  any  other  Houses  joining  to  it.     R.  Ains- 
worth  explains  Insula  by  "  An  Island  or  Isle;  a  Land  Closed 
**  In,  or  Environed  with,  the  Sea,  or  fresh  water,     (a.)   A  House 
**  in  a  city  having  no  house  joined   unto  it,   but  the  street  on 
*«  every  side ;   such  as  great  men's  houses  were  in  Rome."     The 
Etymologists   derive    Insula   from    In    Salo   Posita;    and   Nesos, 
(Nfja-ogf)  they  derive  from  JVb,  (N«,  Nato.)     We  see  that  Isle  is 
the  simpler  form  of  Island,   and  under  this  form  Isle  we  have 
a   term  relating  to  Buildings.     N.  Bailey  explains   "  Isles  (in 
^*  Architecture)"  by  "  The  Sides  or  Wings  of  a  Building;*'  and 
in  another  article  he  has  ''  Isles,  (of  Ailes,  F.  Ala,  L.  a  Wing,) 
**  Certain  Strait  passages  between  pews  within  a  Church.*'     We 
8^'  in  the  latter  interpretation  the  same  idea^   which  belongs  to 
IsLEf.The  Island >  and  from  that  certainly  it  might  have  been 

derived. 
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of  the  jfngles^  as  the  Etymologists  imagine.  It  might  however 
be  the  Eggland,  or  Igland,  or  Island.  Yet  this  is  not  perhaps 
the  true  derivation,  as  we  do  not  see  any  thing  of  this  in  Anglia, 
unless  Anglia  should  be  the  Agglia  or  Islia — the  Is^e.  We 
might  suppose,  that  Anglia  and  England  meant  the  Country  or 
Land  of  the  Galli  or  Celts^  without  passing  through  the  medium 
of  the  Angles.  —  If  this  medium  should  be  imagined,  we  shall 
have  the  same  idea.  The  Angles  or  A-Gles  are  the  Galli  or 
Celts. 

The  Island  of  Ceylon  may  be  the  Ceyl  Eilain^  the  Island  of 
the  Celts.  The  natives  of  this  Island  are  called  Cin-GL asses. 
This  is  curious.  Even  under  the  very  form  Glasses  we  have  in 
Shakspeare  the  name  of  a  Celtic  tribe : 

"  The  merciless  Macdonwald, 

■  '    "  from  the  western  Isles 
'<  Of  Kernes^  and  Ga//o-GLAS8ES  is  supplied."      {Macbetk,  A.T.  S.  a.) 

The  portion  Gallo  is  only  a  different  form  of  the  words  denoting 
Celtic  Tribes.  The  Cin  is  another  name,  by  which  the  Celts 
are  denominated.  *^  Aneurim,  Taliessin's  contemporary,  in  the 
^^  conclusion  of  his  Gododin,  distributes  the  Celt^e  of  the  British 
'^Islands  into  Cynt,  a  Gwyddil,  a  Phrydin;'*  (Davies*  Celtic 
Researches^  p.  129.)  that  is,  the  Cynt  —  or  Cins»  and  the 
GwVDDiL,  the  Galat^,  the  Celtje,  the  Gauls,  &c.  &c.,  and 
the  BaiTAiNS.  The  GL,  CL,  may  be  considered  as  the  name  of 
the  Nation;  the  Gall  —  Race.  The  T  or  D  is  an  organical 
addition  to  the  L ;  and  as,  it  precedes  or  follows,  we  have  the 
Gwyddil^  the  Guideliy  Gadeli,  by  which  the  Irish  are  commonly 
called,  and  the  Galata  or  Celta.  The  race  of  the  Cymri  was 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  by  Hu  Gadam,  into  the  Island 
of  Britain,  from  the  Land  of  Hav,  called  Defrobani,  as 
Mr.  Davies  has  observed  in  his  Celtic  Researches,  pp.  154^  i6j, 
&c.     This  information  is  derived   from  the  Welsh  Triads ;   and 
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8  Commentator,  at  least  as  old  as  the  twelfth  Century,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Davies,  supposes,  that  Defrobani  was 
the  name  of  a  place,  where  Constantinople  now  stands;  and 
Mr,  Davies  explains  the  term  according  to  this  opinion,  by 
*^  E^'-vro^bantru,  the  Land  of  eminences^  or  high  points,  Thrace  in 
*^  general,  or  else  Dyvro^Banwy,  the  Land  or  vale  of  the  Peneus^ 
•*  Thessalyj  Hamonia."  Defrobani  is  the  Taprobane  of  the 
Ancients,  or  the  Island  of  Ceylon.  Thi«  Island  is  likewise  called 
Serendib.  —  In  Sanscrit,  Div  is  an  Island,  and  Seren  is  quasi 
Selan,  the  Island  of  Ceylon.  This  change  of  the  71  and  L  is 
perpetual  among  the  Eastern  nations,  and  it  is  acknowledged  in 
this  case  by  Bochart.  (Gepgraph.  Sac.  p.  693.)  When  the  Chinese 
bargain  with  our  countrymen  for  Rice,  they  amuse  the  purchasers 
by  this  confusion  of  sounds.  The  Island  is  called  Salica,  and 
the  Inhabitants  Sala  by  Ptolemy,  &c.  The  Div,  denoting  an 
Island,  belongs  to  DAFedon,  (^Aamfovi  Pavimentum,  Solum,  &c.) 
Tapis,  (Fr.)  &c.  Bochart  derives  Taprobane  from  p^lflfiD  Taph- 
Parvan,  vel  Taph^Frovsm,  id  est,  **  eocrfiv  mq  Ue^ouoof  vel  n^  Tl^ofiav/' 
(p.  692.)  On  the  origin  of  this  term  I  have  not  yet  satisfied 
my  mind.  Taprobane  is  perhaps  the  Tap — or  Div,  or  Island,  of 
the  Hani —  the  Pceni  —  FucEmcians,  &c., — another  form  of  the 
CiNs,  Quins,  &c.  This  change  is  likewise  acknowledged.  The 
famous  work  of  Bochart  .on  the  FncENicians  is  called  CuAnaan. 
In  the  same  page  of  Mr.  Davies's  work,  in  which  we  have  the 
quotation  produced  above,  respecting  the  name  of  the  Cynts, 
we  find  that  Taliessin  calls  his  Countrymen,  CYN-te;^^,  or  Echen 
GYNzvys.  TheGYifwys  brings  us  to  the  GwEN^f ;  and  Mn  Davies 
observes  in  a  preceding  pdge,  **  In  this  corner  of  Asia,  we  find 
*^  the  Henetii  or  Veneti,  which  pronounced  by  a  Celt  would  be 
•^*  Hen^^,  Kyn^^,  or  GwENe(,  well  known  tribes,  wherever  the 
**  Celts  are  found/* — The  same  change  takes  place  in  another 
name  of  the  Celtic  tribe;    aqd  thus  we  have  the  Ga///,  G^w/^, 
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fTelsh,  Belga,  Sec.  This  mingled  sound  of  the  G  and  U  is 
perpetual,  and  from  hence,  we  know,  has  arisen  the  Latin  Q,  to 
which  a  (7  is  always  subjoined.  Hence  we  have  GuEar^,  fFoTp 
Gualterus,  ff^alter^  &c.  &c.  To  the  name  of  thia  Celtic  tribe 
belong  the  familiar  appellations  Quin,  Winne^  &c.  Hence  we 
have  in  the  names  of  Countries,  Chanaan,  Chin(i^  Gentoo,  Hindoo, 
India^  &c.  &c.,  Ci^^Glasses^  &c.,  and  Phcenicia,  Posnij  Hi-B£RNia, 
-^/-BioN,  &c.,  AI-Ban/^m^  patres,  &c,  &c.  The  Al  is  the  g^AL 
or  Gal.  I  shall  proceed  no  further  on  the  present  occasion; 
yet  even  this,  I  trust,  is  enough  to  rouse  the  Celtic  Scholar  from 
his  sleep,  which  has  been  so  long  and  so  profound. 

The  Hebrew  ♦«  AI  or  AJ^  above  recorded,  belongs  to  our 
Element  ^J,  ^G,  &c.  It  denotes  in  general  the  spot  of  Ground, 
the  Place  or  EArTH,  ArZ,  &c.,  where  a  person  is  situated.  It 
means,  says  Mr.  Parkhurst,  '<  A  Settlement,  Habitation,'^  &c. 
&c. ;  who  observes,  that  the  versions  and  Lexicons  usually  render 
this  word  by  an  hie  or  Island;  though  he  adds,  ^^  It  may  be 
**  justly  doubted  whether  it  ever  had  strictly  this  meaning.*'  It 
is  used  likewise  as  an  adverb  of  Place ^  with  or  without  an  Inter- 
rogation, Where^  Whence^  &c.  &c.  Mr.  Parkhurst,  in  his  account 
of  this  Hebrew  term,  observes,  "  Hence  also  the  Greek  A/«  often 
"  used  in  Homer,  for  a  Country  or  Region.*'  The  Greek  Aia, 
(Aia,  Terra,)  is  quasi  AjA,.and  belong?  likewise  to  our  Element 
denoting  the  EArTH,  ArZ,  &c.  &c.  The  Lexicographers  tell  us, 
that  Aia  is  "  per  aphseresin  pro  Tcuu."  The  Greek  Ge,  Gaia^ 
(Tfi,  Tctioc,  Terra,)  is  quasi  Age,  Agaia,  &c.  &c.,  where  the  vowel 
breathing  before  our  Element  '^J'^,  '^G^  is  lost,  or  when  it 
becomes  J'^,  G'^,  &c.  In  the  Galic  and  Irish  Dialect  of  the 
Celtic,  Aoi,  which  I  consider  to  be  quasi  Aoj,  denotes  **  An  Island^ 
"a  Trade,  a  Hill,  Possession;"  and  again  we  have  Ai,  Aoi, 
**  A  Region,  Tract,  or  Territory."  The  same  words  signify 
'^  An   Herd^  also  a  Cow  or  Sheep ; "    and   they  likewise  mean 
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"  Inheritance  of  Land,  Possession."  We  find,  that  /means  an 
Island,  and  hence,  I  Ckolum  Cille,  says  Mr.  Shaw,  Icolmkillf  or 
the  Island  of  St.  Columbus.  It  is  curious,  that  the  /  should 
remain  in  all  these  words,  Celtic,  Hebrew,  and  Greek,  as  a  record 
of  its  kindred  letter  J,  the  Radical  Consonant. 


Words,    signifying   To    Hold,  I 
Have,  Possess,  &c.,  as  a  cer- 
tain Spot  of  EArTH,  ArK, 
&c.  &c. 


Echo.  (Gr.)  To  Hold— Have- 
Possess,  To  Hold  or  Con- 
fine, as  within  a  Fence  — 
Enclosure  —  Bounds,  &c. 

A[GAN  —  Agan,  &c.  (Goth, 
Sax.)  To  Hold  — Have  — 
Possess,  &c. 

AlGIN,      AlHN,      AOEN,     ElGEN, 

Egen,  Own,  &c.  &c.  (Goth. 

Sax.  Germ.  Dan.  Eng.  &c.) 

Proprius. 
AoEN.  (Sax.)  Contra,  Iterum,  or 
AoAiNST — Again.  (Eng.) 


iEHT — jEHTE.(Sax.)  Possessio, 
Hxreditas. 

MaTE:-Man.  (Sax.)  Colonus. 

Ought.  (Eng.)  Debeo,  What  a 
person  Has  in  charge  to  do. , 

Ought  or  Aught.  (Eng.)  Any 
thing.  What  a  person  Has  or 
Possesses. 

AucHT.  (Scotch,)  Res,  facul- 
tates,  possessio. 

Head  —  Hood,  Had,  Heit, 
Hed,  &c.  (Eng.  Sax.  Germ. 
Dan.&c.)  The  State,  Quality, 
or  Property  of  any  thing. 
What  a  person  Has  or  Pos- 
sesses, as  peculiar  to  himself. 

Ead.  (Sax,)  Possession,  Felicity, 
Prosperity. 

Eon'c,  Eoicm,  Eoward,  Sec.  &c. 


I  HAVE  before  produced  the  Greek  Echo,  {Ex">  Habeo,  Possideo. 
Teneo;  —  Cohibeo,  Reprimo;  —  Cingo,  Circumdo; — Habito,  In- 
colo;)  which,  as  we  have  seen,  conveys  at  once  the  idea  of 
Having  —  Holding  or  Possessing  any  thing,  as  a  certain  Spot  of 
Ground;  and  that  of  Holding  ot  Enclosing,  as  within  a  Fence. 
8  In 
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In  the  sense  of  HabitOy  Incoloj  we  are  at  once  brought  to  the 
EArTH,  ArK,  &c.,  or  Eath,  Ak,  &c.  We  have  seen,  that  Eard- 
ian,  To  Earth,  signifies  "  Habitare,  Incolere."  In  Echo,  (E;^«,) 
denoting  Cingo,  we  see  the  ErK-o^,  (e^xo^.  Septum,)  when  the 
sound  of  r  is  lost.  In  Gothic,  Aioan  signifies  Habere;  and  in 
Saxon,  Aoan,  JEoan,  and  /^Guian,,  mean  Possidere ;  which  belong 
to  Echo,  [Ex^f.)  The  preceding  word  to  JEGman,  Possidere,  is 
-flEcN,  Proprius;  to  which,  as  the  Etymologists  duly  understand, 
belongs  the  English  Own.  They  have  referred  us  under  Own 
to  the  Gothic  Aigin,  Aihn,  the  Saxon  Jgen,  the  German  Eigen, 
the  Danish  Rgen,  the  Belgic  Eygen,  the  Runic  Eiga,  the  Islan^ic 
EygUi  the  Greek  Echo,  (E;)^^.)  and  the  Saxon  and  Gothic  verbs, 
above  produced.  Meric  Casaubon  supposes,  that  Own  is  derived 
from  Oneomai,  {nviofjiou,  Emo.)  These  words  however  might 
create  some  difficulty.  The  English  Own  certainly  belongs  to 
the  form  ^G,  to  ^Eign,  where  the  n  may  be  an  organical  addition 
to  the  G;  or  it  might  have  been  taken  from  the  form  of  the 
Infinitive  Agan,  Mgn,  from  which  another  Infinitive  might  have 
been  afterwards  formedj  Mgnian.  We  should  agree,  I  think,  in 
deciding,  that  the  Ag,  Mg,  in  hGan,  and  JEGnian,  belong  to 
Echo,  (E;^^;)  and  when  we  see  JEGn,  Proprius,  adjacent  to 
Mgnian,  we  cannot  but  refer  that  Adjective  and  its  parallels  to 
this  verb  of  Possession.  Yet  I  must  observe,  that  if  Mgn  had 
not  thus  connected  itself  with  JEgnian^  I  should  have  considered 
it  as  belonging  to  the  Element  '^G,  denoting  Being,  This  or  That 
Being — Person — Self,  Is,  Hic,  (Lat.)  It,  &c.  &c.;  so  that  Mgn 

0 

would  have  been  an  adjective  derived  from  this  idea,  just  as  Suus 
is  derived  from  Sui,  or  Eos  and  Spheteros,  (Eog,  2<p6T6f«?,  Suus,) 
from  £  and  Sphe,  (E,  t(pB,  Se.)  This  certainly  might  have  been 
the  origin  of  the  Adjective  ^gn ;  and  even  the  verb  of  Possession 
might  have  been  derived  from  it,  as  Spheterixo  (XpBrs^i^ca,  Meum 
facio,)  is  taken  from  Spheteros,  (^ll^iTB^c.)    I  must  observe,  moreover, 

that 
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that  in  the  same  column  of  my  Saxon  Dictionary,  where  Mgn^ 
Proprius,  and  Mgnian^  Possidere,  are  found,  we  have  Mgther, 
Uterque,  where  the  Mg  undoubtedly  denotes  Bting,  and  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  race  of  words,  which  I  have  recorded. 

The  article  succeeding  Agen^  Proprius,  is  Agen^  Contra, 
Adversus; — Iterum,  Denuo.  In  the  Agen,  *  Contra,  Adversus,* 
we  are  brought  to  our  English  word  Against;  and  in  that  of 
•'  Iterum,  denuo/*  to  our  word  Again.  All  these  terms  belong 
to  each  other.  Agen,  signifying  ''  Contra,  Adversus,"  is  Agen^ 
Proprius ;  from  the  idea,  that  what  is  Peculiar  or  Appropriate  to 
a  person,  or  what  is  the  Property  of  a  person,  implies  an  Ex- 
dusive  right  ki  Opposition  to  any  one  else;  and  hence  it  means 
In  Opposition  to,  or  Against.  The  idea  of  actions  or  circum-"^ 
Stances  being  put  Against  each  other,  brings  us  to  the  notion  of 
something  Reciprocal — Mutual — or  Recurring;  and  hence  we 
have  Agen,  Again,  *'  Iterum,  denuo."  — When  we  say,  in  a  case 
of  contention,  "  If  you  do  so  and  so,  I  will  do  the  same  Again  ^ 

*•  to  you,"  we  have  at  once  Expressed  by  this  word,  the  sense  of 
Against,  with  the  reciprocal  action  Again.  In  the  Language 
6f  the  people.  Again  is  used  for  Against;  and  in  a  phrase  like 
the  preceding,  "  If  you  hit  me.  Til  hit  you  Again,"  we  hardly 
know,  which  sense  of  the  Saxon  Agen,  "  Contra— Iterum,*^ 
would  suit  best  with  the  idea.  The  Latin  Contra  signifies  at 
once  Against  and  Again.  Robert  Ain&worth  explains  Contra 
in  one  sense  by  "  Mutually,  reciprocally,"  "  Quae  me  amat,  quam 
"  Contra  amo,"  She  who  loves  me,  I  love  her  Again.  The 
Etymologists  place. Again  and  Against  in  two  separate  articles; 
the  fcMrmer  of  which  they  derive  from  Agen,  (Sax.)  Angehen, 
(Germ.)  Aggredi,  Eac,  (Sax.)  Iterum,  &c. ;  and  the  latter  from 
Agen,  Ongean,  (Sax.)  Gegen,  Entgegen,  (Germ.)  Contra,  &c.,  and 
even  from  the  Greek  Kara.  "  Dr.  Mer.  Cas.  mirabiliter  defl.  a  Gr. 
•'  Kara,"  says  Skinner.     The  German  Gegen  is  Egen,  Agen,  &c. 
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In  the  same  column  of  my  Saxon  Dictionary,  where  JEonian 
occurs,  we  have  Mkt,  Mkte,  which  Lye  interprets  by  "  Possessio, 
"  Htereditas."  We  see  in  the  interpretation  HjeredzIoj,  the 
same  idea  under  the  form  ^KD.  which  directly  brings  us  to  the 
Earth,  Erde,  &c.  &c.  In  the  quotation  produced  under  MuTt 
we  find  the  word  in  combination  with  the  term,  to  which  it 
belongs:  "  Theah  he  ealne  middan-EARD  on  JEnr  begite.  Licet 
"  universam  Terrarum  orbem  lucretur."  The  succeeding  words 
are  "  ^ht,  jEhte.  ^stimatio; — ^hta.  Octo; — j??hte,  ab  Agan. 
"  Mm^-hand.  Terra  Possessionis.  jEhte-Mjh.  Colonus,  Agri- 
"  cola,  Laborator ; "  and  we  have  adjacent  to  these  terms 
*•  ^-HTiOE.  Divites,"  and  ^ker.  Ager^  &c.  Let  us  note  the^Eii 
m  Mstimatioy  or  Mst-Timatio,  which  might  belong  to  ^ht;  but 
the  M  may  be  only  an  organical  addition  to  the  ST  in  ST-M, 
or  T'-M,  which  is  a  Radical.  In  Italian,  the  word  is  Stimare,— 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  produce  the  various  forms  in  Saxon  and 
Gothic,  uader  which  these  terras  appear,  as  Ahjan,  (Goth.)  Ex- 
istimare.  Eht,  {Sax.)  Mstim^tio,  &c.  &c.  The  German  Acht, 
Heed,  care,  observance,  &c.,  Acht^b,  "  To  care.  Esteem,  respect, 
'*  regard,  observe,  mind  a  thing,  make  account  of  it,  value  it," 
might  be  referred  to  these  words  Eht,  &c.,  denoting  Property — 
Value,  or  to  Heed.  Acht  means  likewise  in  German,  *•  The 
'*  outlawry,  proscription,  outlawring,  banishment;"  where  Acht 
belongs  to  that  race  of  words,  attached  to  our  Element,  which 
signify  To  Stir  up  or  Cultivate  the  Land — Exercere  Terram;  and 
hence.  To  Stir  up.  Rout  up.  Disturb,  Plague,  or  Exercere  in 
general. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  how  the  terms,  which  I  have  now 
under  discussion,  are  intermingled  with  this  race  of  words ;  or 
rather,  it  is  curious  to  mark  these  senses,  which  appear  so  different, 
belonging  to  the  same  words,  or  to  words  directly  connected 
with  «ach  other.     The  term  preceding  Eht,  -^stimatio,  is  the 

verb 
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verb  EHTan,  Persequi;  which  is  attached  to  the  idea^  conveyed 
by  a  word  in  the  preceding  column,  Eg^^w,  Occare.  These 
words  directly  belong  to  each  other,  as  the  two  senses  of  Acht, 
Value  and  Banishment,  do;  and  they  are  all  to  be  considered 
only  as  diiFerent  forms  of  each  other.  We  have  only  to  imagine, 
that  these  words  are  applied  in  the  two  senses  of  Cultivating  or 
Stirring  up  Land,  and  afterwards  of  Stirring  up  or  Disturbing  in 
general;  and  likewise  of  Possession  —  Value,  &c.  We  know, 
that  Colo  has  the  double  sense  of  Tilling  or  Cultivating  the^ 
Land,  and  of  Inhabiting  it. — Whatever  be  the  precise  process,  by 
which  these  words  receive  such  meanings;  the  fact,  about  which* 
only  I  am  interested,  is  certain,  that  these  terms  belong  to  the 
Ground.  We  have  seen,  that  JEuTE-Man  is  the  '*  Colonus, 
**  Agricola,  Laborator."  In  all  cases  Eht  would  signify  EArXH, 
and  Ehte  Man^  the  EArTH  Man,  either  as  the  Possessor  or  Culti^ 
vator. —  If  MuTE^Man  had  been  explained  *  Vir  Terrara  Exercens/ 
we  should  not  have  wondered  to  see  a  te^rm  belonging  to  it^  as 
Enran,  explained  by  Exercere,  Exagitare,  Persequi.  Let  us 
mark  the  Erg  in  Ex-EKcere;  which  I  shall  shew  to  belong  to 
the  form  of  our  Element  '^RC,  &c.,  signifying  to  Earth  up,  or 
to  Stir  up  the  Earth,  Ark,  &c. 

There  are  some  words  in  Saxon  denoting  Happiness-^ 
Prosperity,  which  are  derived  from  these  terms,  signifying  Posses- 
sion — Property,  &c.  Thus  Ead,  Aud,  Island,  signifies,  according 
to  Lye,  **  Possessio;  —  Fcelicitas,  Beatitudo;  —  Res  Prosperae;'* 
and  Eadeg,  Eadig,  mean  respectively  **  Beatus,"  and  "Beatus; 
— Dives.''  Again,  Ed  is  explained  by  *'  Fcelicitas; — ^Salus, 
Servator,  Asylum;''  and  this  might  remind  us  of  the  Greek 
XJoies,  {Tytfjg,  Sanus,  valens,  &c.— Bonus,  &c.)  and  Eus,  (Eu^, 
Bonus,  Strenuus ;)  though  I  have  classed  these  terms  under  < 
a  different  race  of  words.  Perhaps  the  Greek  Edus,  (hSv^,  Suavis, 
Jucundus;— Laetus,  Lepidus,)  may  belong  to  Ed;  yet  here  great 

difficulties 
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difficitlties  occur.-— The  Etymologists  have  understood^  that  ft9m 
such  terms  as  Ead,  Foelicitas,  a  series  of  proper  names  has  been 
formed.  Skinner  derives  from  Ead^  the  names  Edith,  Edmund, 
Edric,  Edward,  Edwy,  Edbald,  Eadbert,  Eadgar,  Eadulph,  Edwin^ 
&c.  &c.  Edward  is  explained  by  Skinner,  Felicitatis  custos,  vel 
Felix  custos.  Edward  means  the  Ward  of  the  Ed,  the  Property  or 
Land.  We  have  seen,  that  Hayward  is  the  fFard  of  the  Hedge, 
or  Enclased  Property.  In  the  succeeding  column  of  my  Sai»Q 
Dictionary  to  that,  in  which  Ead,  &c.  is  found,  we  have  Eadmed, 
Humtlitas,  Eadmod,  Humilis,  where  Ead  seems  directly  to  denote 
the  Ground ;  as  Humilis,  we  know,  belongs  to  Humus.  Med  or 
Mod  belongs  to  the  Saxon  ^^  Mod,  Mood.  Mens,  animus." 

In  Mr,  Shaw's  Galic  Dictionary  I  find  **  Adh,  Agh.  Felicity, 
"  good  luck,"  •*  Ed.  Gain,  Profit,  advantage ;''  and  in  three  other 
articles,  we  have  a  word  under  the  same  form,  Ed,  denoting,  **  To 
"  make,  receive,  to  handle;" — "  Defence,  Protection;" — "  Cattle. 
In  the  same  column  we  have  ''  Enim.  To  Catch,  apprehend. 
To  this  race  of  words,  Ead,  Ed,  &c.,  the  Latin  Uxor,  Vsus,  and 
its  parallel  terms  in  modern  Languages,  Use,  User,  (Ft.)  &c,  may 
belong.  The  original  idea  of  Uxor  seems  to  be  that  of  Possessing 
or  Having  any  thing.  R.  Ains worth  explains  it  under  this  idea 
of  Having;  —  **  To  Have  the  Use  or  Benefit  of. — To  Have,  or 
**  enjoy. — To  Have,  even  what  we  would  not."  In  Usurpo,  To 
Usurp,  "  To  take  another's  Property,"  we  see  fully  the  idea  of 
Property  and  Possession.  The  preceding  term  in  Lye's  Saxon 
Dictionary  to  Aonian,  Possidere,  is  Jgnette,  Usura;  where  we 
perceive  how  one  sense  of  Uxor,  namely,  that  of  Usura,  is 
connected  with  the  idea  of  Possession.  In  Mr.  Shaw's  Galic 
Dictionary,  Idh  is  **  Use;'*  and  a  word  under  the  same  form  is 
explained  in  another  article  by  "  A  wreath  or  chain ;  a  ridge ;" 
which  may  mean  the  Hedge  or  Fence,  Surrounding  or  Holding 
in  any  thing.     In  the  preceding  column  we  have  Iath.  Land, 

and 
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and    lATHam.  **  To  Surround^  move  round/'     The  Saxon  Est^^ 

Munificentia,— Amor^  gratia,  &c.,  £5^^^,  Deliciae,  EpulaSi  seem  ta 

belong  to  Ead,  Possessto ;  — Foelicitas,  heatitudo}  ^^  Res  prosperaj 

Adjacent   words   to    this  are   Est,    "  Superlativorum  terminatio 

**  Anglo  Saxonica,"  and  Est,  the  East^  which  I  explain  in  other 

portions  of  my  work. 

Hood   or  H£AD»   as  in   Knight-HooD,    Mz/V/^n-H£AD,   &c., 

denotes  Property  —  Quality — State  or  Condition  of  any  thing  or 

Person;  and  belongs  to  this  race  of  words,  denoting  Property  of 

another  kind.     Knigkt'H(yoi>,  &c.  is  that  state,  which  a  Knight 

Possesses,  as  Peculiar  or  Proper  to  himself..     Thus  the  original 

sense  of  Hood  and  Head,  and  the  secondary  sense,  have  the 

same  relation   to  each  other,   as  Estate  bears  to  State^  and  as 

Property^  in  the  sense  of  a  Possession,  has  to  Property  in  the 

sense  of  Quality,      The  Etymologists  refer  us  under  Hood  to 

the  Saxon  Had^   Hade,  conditio,  the  German  Heit^  the  Danish 

Hfil,  and  the  Belgic  ffey4^   the  Islandic   Hauttur, ;  Modus,   &c. 

Had  among  other  things  is  applied  ta  an  Ecclesiastical  conditional 

*'  Qrdo  Ecclesiasticus ;"   and  hence  Hadian    means   '^  Ordinare, 

^*  consecrare."     In  the  same  column  we  have  Hador,  Serenus; 

which  seems   to   belong   to   the   German    Heitery   explained   on 

another  occasion,  as  attached  to  Mther,  and  Hadrian ^  Angustar^ 

which    belongs   to    Edor,   Sepes,   explained   likewise  in  another 

place.     Whence  HAn^SwiBpa  or  Swapa^  •*  Pronuba,  paranympha," 

in  the  same  column,  is  derived,  I   do  not  precisely  understand. 

The  Islandic  Hauttur,   Modus^  will   explain   to   us  the  Saxon 

Hyth-^  "  Modus,  Commodum,  quaestus,"  where  we  have  the  Sort 

— Condition  —  Mode,  and  the  Value  or  Property;     We  shall  now 

understand,  how   Hood,   the   Covering  for  the   Head,  Cucullus, 

bearing  the  same  form  as  Hood,   the  State  or  Condition,  agree 

^itfa  each  other.     Hood,  the  Covering,   is  that,  which  ifoW^  or 

contains^^  ajid  Hoop,  the   Property  or  Quality,  is  that   which 

a  person 
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a  person  Holds — Hiu,  or  Possesses.  Hood,  CucuUus,  with  its 
parallel  terms.  Hod,  (Sax.)  Hoed,  &c.  (Belg.)  Hut,  (Germ:) 
Pileus,  &c.,  has  been  referred  to  the  German  Hiiten,  Custodire, 
&c.  These  words  bring  us  to  Hat,  Hut,  &c.,  to  Heed,  the 
term  of  Guard  and  Protection,  and  to  Hedge,  the  Hold,  which 
Contains  or  Confines  things  within  a  Fence.  —  Let  us  mark  the 
explanatory  term  Has,  and  remember  Had,  which  do  not  belong 
to  the  Element  '^S,  ^D,  denoting  Possession;  but  are  termi- 
nations of  the  verb,  quasi  Haves,  Haved.  We  have  seen,  that 
^HTA,  Octo,  is  adjacent  to  Mkt,  Mstimatio;  and  they  might 
possibly  belong  to  each  other,  from  the  numeral  expressing 
a  Valuable  or  Considerable  Quantity — Much  —  Many.  Our  ideas 
concerning  what  is  great  or  little  are  proportioned  to  the  range 
of  our  knowledge.  Eight  appears  in  a  great  variety  of  Lan- 
guages, as  Ahta,  (Goth.)  Edhta,  (Sax.)  Atta,  (Run.  and  Dan.) 
Acht^  (German  and  Belg.)  Okto,  Oktoo,  (Lat.  Gr.  Ok™,)  Otto, 
(Ital.)  Ocho,  (Span.)  Huict  or  Huit,  (Fr.)  which  the  Etymologists 
have  produced.  In  the  Dialect  of  the  Gipsies  Okto  is  Eight, 
and  in  Persian  it  is  C^^m^  Huskt.  In  the  Dialects  of  the  Celtic 
we  have  the  Welsh  Uyth,  the  Cornish  Eath,  the  Armoric  Eitk, 
and  the  Irish  Oxt,  for  the  same  numeral,  as  they  are  represented 
by  Lhuyd. 

The  word,  which  immediately  precedes  Mgan,  Possidere,  is 
J&Q,  Ovum,  which  may  perhaps  mean,  that  which  Contains,  Holds 
or  Has,  by  way  of  eminence,  according  to  the  old  Proverb,  in 
which  in  order  to  express  abundance  of  any  thing,  we  say, 
"  A  person  is  as  full  of  such  a  thing,  as -an  Egg  is  full  of  meat." 
The  parallel  terms  to  Egg  produced  by  the  Etymologists  are 
the  Saxon  Mg,  the  Danish  and  Islandic  Egg,  the  German  and 
Belgic  Ey,  the  Welsh  Wy,  the  French  Oeuf,  the  Italian  Ovo,  and 
the  Spanish  Huevo.  These  latter  words,  the  French  Oeuf,  &c., 
directly  connect  themselves  with  the  Latin  Ovum.     Under  Ovum 
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in  Lhuyd  we  find  the  Welsh  Uy,  the  Cornish  Oij  the  Armoric 
17/,  and  the  Irish  Ughy  Ork.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  on  the 
precise  idea  annexed  to  Egg  and  its  parallels.  I  have  alfeady 
given  one  derivation^  and  others  might  be  added  with  some 
Appearance  of  probability.  I  have  supposed,  that  ORCHi5,  (Oj^iCt 
Testiculus,  Oliva,)  belongs  to  Erko5,  (e^xo^,  Septum^)  denoting 
the  Sur^Rounding  Fence,  or  the  i2ot^;i^-about  Fence,  from  the 
idea  of  the  ilottiirf-i- Swelling  figure  of  these  objects.  The  term 
Ego  imiy  have  the  same  relation  to  Hedge -^^oan,  Possidere. 
In  Irish,  as  we  see,  we  have  the  form  Orc,  which  should  be 
considered  .perhaps  as  directly  belonging  to  the  idea,  which 
I  supposed  to  be  attached  to  Orch/5,  (O^;^/^) 

Some   refer  Hatch   and  Egg  to  each  other;    and   Skinner 
supposes   Egg  to  be  the  primitive.     On  the  origiti  of  HATCHt 
likewise/   some    difficulties   occur.      Hatch,    with   its    parallel 
German  word  Heckm,  is  referred  by  some  to  Hack,  Concidere^ 
^quoniam  sc  aves,  cum  excludunt  ova,  rostris  suis  Comcindunt^ 
*^et  perrumpunt  putamina.'* — Hatch  might  belong  to  a  word 
undffi*  die  same  fofm»  Hatch,  a  Bolt,  Hatches  of  a  Ship,  &C.9 
under  the  idea  of  Confining  —  Shutting  up  or  over  ^^  Covering  up 
or  owr,  in  the  process  of  Incubationi     Whether  Hatch,  the  Bolt, 
and  Hatches  of  a  Ship,  belong  to  Hedge — To  Fence  in — Confine, 
&:c.,  or  to  another  idea,   must  be  explained  in  a  different  place* 
I  shall  shew,  that  Hatch,  the  Bolt,  Hoqk,  Huo,  &c.,  in  their' 
sense -of  Confining— 'Holding,  &c.,  may  be  derived  from  the  idea 
of  Catching-!" Snatching  or  Twitching  up;  and  may  thus  belong 
ta  terms,  which  relate  to  the  Vellication  of  a  Surface,  as  Hack, 
&c.     We  at  once  see,  that  Capio,  To  Hold,  Confine,  belongs  X<5 
Carpo,  To  Carpt  or  Vellicate  a  Surface.— The  term  Hatch,  in 
its  metajrfiorical  notion,  to  Hatch  up  mischief,  is  derived  from 
the  continued  process  of  Incubation ;  which  would  lead  us  t9 
diitik,  that  it  belongs  to  Hatch,  under  the  sense  of  Confining'— 
■■■  '  B  Shutting 
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Shutting  up  or  mer,  &c.,  whatever  may  be  the  louice,   from 
which  this  sense  is  derived. 

Eao  and  Ovum  seem  to  belong  to  two  diflhicnt  Radkiis. 
Oriiffi.  with  its  parallels^  Omf,  (Fr.).  Ov»,  (ItaL)  Hmvo,  (Span.) 
is  attached  probably  to  the  Element  '^B,  '^V,  and  should  be  rererred 
to  fbin.  Him,  &c.  The  Creek  Coon,  (am,}  may  perhaps  belong 
to  Ovumi  but  on  this  I  cannot  decide,  ^o  and  Ovum  mi^^t 
however  have,  originally  belonged  to  the  same  Element;  as  we 
find  in  a  variety  of  in£tanc«s,  that  when  the  sound  of  the  Radical 
G  is  lostt  the  labial  vowel  sound  of  17  (if  I  may  so  express  it,) 
is  substituted^  which  sometimes  passes  into  the  sound  of  tiie 
Labial  Consonant.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  union  of  the  Q  and 
Vt  V,  when  the  sound  of  U  or  V  succeeds  G ;  to  express  which, 
we  know,  the  Latins  adopted  the  Q  with  the  U  after  it.  The 
other  case  differs  only  from  this,  by  tlie  sound  of  U  and  y  pan* 
ceding  that  of  O.  Thus  Saw,  the  Proverb  and  t^e  Actioa  of 
Scrapinj^  belongs  to  Saeghi,  Dictio,  &^«,  Serra,  &C.  "  Mutato 
■■  a  in  W,"  says  Junius,  "  ciyue  mutationit  plwima  eliJU  ad- 
"  dttxinaus  exempla,"  Mm  to  M»g»i  (Sax.)  &e.  &c. :  ami  Tai^ 
^-T,  Rough,  &c  are  pronounGe4  Tvff,  Ui^.  Such  is  the  diificiil^ 
with  respect  to  the  terms  denoting  Eo«,  under  the  form  'G 
and  "V. 

Some  taight  doubt  respecting  the  word  Owt,  whether  it 
siiould  be  referred  to  Have,  or  to  Sean^  Poeeidere,  &<:.  Janias, 
under  Ow«,  quotes  only  the  IsUndic  Eg  as,,  Dekeo-;  and  SkBiner 
refers  it  to  the  German  Vbnt,  Exercere.  In  oU  En^isbk^  Owk 
signifies  simply  to  Possess— tti«—Oani.  It  i«  fixquently  used 
'l^p  ShaUspeere,  as  every  one  knows,  in  this  sime,n- 

«  Jnl,  B.    What  art  tfeoa,  tbat  Veep'Bt  me  out  from  *e  hoose  I  Owe?* 

iihish  Mti, Steevees  inteipwt* by  "  I  Own,"    U  iwcsrsia ateiy 

obscure 
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then  mean,  If  he  has  any  Property  or  Possession  left.  Having  is 
used  in  the  same  sense  for  Property^  as  '*  Of  noble  Having"  iti 
Macbeth  —  "  My  Having  is  not  much,"  in  the  Twelfth  Night, 
as  every  one  knows;  and  Lye  accordingly  explains  the  Saxon 
Hafen  by  "  Habens.  Item,  Ilia,  quae  habentur  ab  aliquo.  Res, 
"  Bona."  Lye  in  his  Edition  of  Junius  has  the  term  Aucht, 
as  used  "by  G.  Douglas,  which  he  explains  by  "  Res,  facultates, 
**  possessio."  He  refers  this  word  to  the  Saxon  jihte,  Mhte^ 
from  y^^on,  Habere,  and  the  English  Aught.  Auoht  or  Oui^ht, 
Aliquid,  might  have  belonged  with  greater  probability  to  our 
Element  ''G.  T,  &c.,  denoting  This  or  That  Being— Thing — 
It,  &c.  &c.  ;  yet  the  form  of  the  corresponding  word  Aht, 
which  signifies  Aliquid^  and  which  is  likewise  the  third  person  of 
the  Preterite  of  Acnn,  To  Have,  fixes  us,  I  think,  to  the  expla- 
nation above  given.  The  English  Nought  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  negative,  and  this  word  Ought  \  which  is  a  most 
direct,  and  apparently  true  derivation.  Yet  if  Nought  belongs 
to  the  parallel  words,  produced  by  the  Etymologists;  to  the 
German  Nichtt  corresponding  with  Not^  &c.  &c.,  this,  I  imagine> 
is  not  the  fact.  The  terms  Not — Ntcht  belong  to  the  Negative 
and  the  Element  '^S,  '^T,  denoting  This  or  That  Being — Thing. 

From  the  form  of  £y,  when  the  Radical  consonant  is.  lost, 
the  Etymologists  have  derived  Airie,  a  nest^  as  Jirie  of  Hawks; 
and  the  meaning  (tf  the  term  they  have  conceived  to  be  quasi 
Ovorum  repositorium.  Thia  may  possibly,  be;  but  the  Reaider 
will  be  astonished,  I  imagine,  to  learn,  that  some  conceive  the 
French  Aire  or  Air,  in  the  sense  of  Mien,  "  De  bon  Air,"  to  be 
deiived  from  the  same  source,  "  Ab  Aire,  Nidus  accipitrum,  et, 
'*  secundario.  Indoles,  Ingeni urn;  q.  d.  peculiaris  quxdam  faciei 
**  indoles,"  says  Skinner,  to  whl^  Junius  agrees.  Nothing:  can 
be  more  preposterous  than  this  idea.  Aire  is  in  Frent^  at  once 
An  ^r»,  and  the  Nest  of  a  Bird  of.  prey;  ^uA  \\\^  Airie  may 

possibly 
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I  iffiogirw  to  be  derived  the  fable,  that  Nisw  was  changed  into 
a  Hawk.  The  fable  seenu  to  be  taken  fttxn  a  conftuion  in  temu 
between  the  name  Nisau,  and  the  Nyas,  the  Hmii.  Kisiu  i» 
th»  Latin  for  the  Hawk,  as  alluding  to  the  81017.  (^'"S-  Oeotg.  I. 
V.'  404.)  The  Etymologiatt  derive  iV»ii;  from  the  Hebrew  ti  NZ, 
wUch  Mr.  Parkhurst  explains  by  "  A  Hawk,"  derived  (torn  nti 
NZA,  "  To  ihoot,  ireai,  or  bunt  forth  or  mt " — '•  from  his  rafid 
*'JUght,"  says  this  Lexicographer,  "  or  shooting  away  in  flying." 
Others  derive  it  from  *W1  NSR,  which  Mr.  Parkhurst  expiafin 
by  "  To  lacerate,  cut  or  tear  in  pieces.  Thus  the  cognate  V.  "1BJ  " 
NSR  "  is  used  in  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic;  in  which  last 
*'  khguage  it  is  particularly  applied  to  a  Bird's  tearing  in  pieces 
"  hs  prey  with  its  beak."  The  word  1M  NSH  means  in  Hebrew 
a  Saw— an  Eagle,  from  the  same  property;  and  to  this  Radical 
we  must  refer  the  Nisu;,  the  Hawk.  The  name  of  the  Hawk, 
under  the  Element  *NS,  &c.,  and  the  Hebrew  TD3  NSR,  To  tear 
to  pieces,  belongs  to  such  words  as  Unguis,  Onux,  (Oiv|,)  &c. 
When  the  breathing  before  the  N  is  lost,  we  have  the  form  Niix. 
In  the  Russian  l^alect  of  the  Sclavonic,  we  have  this  form 
l^eht*,  the  Nails ;  and  let  us  note  the  explanatory  term  Nails, 
in  German  Nagel,  &c.,  where  the  Nag  has  the  same  meaning  as 
tfyds  has,  the  Tearer.  Thus,  then,  Nyas  should  be  considered  as 
the  original  form,  and  Eyas  as  the  Derivative. 

Scylla,  bis  daughter,  is  supposed  to  be  changed  into  a  Lariu 
This  too  has  arisen  from  a  confusion  in  names.  In  Bsrsian^ 
JasL  fCkawl  is  a  Lark,  and  in  Armoric  it  is  Zmi.uet.  The 
Acaudais  the  Element '^L,  when  the  first  consonant  S  in  S-L  is 
Ib^t,  and  the  D  ts  an  organical  addition  to  the  L.  The  EngEsh 
tei^m  Lark  is  the  Laud  in  Atauda.  The  Element  KL,  SL  sig- 
nifies in  these  words  the  Htad — the  Top,  and  belongs  to  the 
Lathi  Gai.«ii — the  English  Scdli,  &c.  The  Bird  is  so  named  "ab 
"  aplce,  quem  in  Capite  gent;"  and  hence  it  is  called  Galeiita. 
"  ■  -  In 
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tn  trreek  it  is  caUed  Korudos,  (Kofv^Bf,  Oalerita,  Alautim  cristata^ 
fh^n  the  Kofus,  {K$fot^  Galeae)  and  in  another  term  for  if^  Kitrttdr 
ALUS,  Korud->AtLos,  &c«  (K^uj«xxir>  Ko^ikXA^^)  The  Allis  ao^ 
Allos  belong  to  the  Alauda.  In  the  fable,  to  whkh  I  havt 
above  alluded,  Scyila  cuts  off  a  Lock  or  Tuft  of  Hair  from  hfer 
father's  Head;  and  here  again  the  id&L  of  a  Tuft  of  Hair  oft  tb^ 
Head  was  introduced  into  the  fable^  from  a  confusion  of  t^ms 
in  the  name  of  the  woman  ScYLLA-^and  Scylla,  the  Head-^or 
ScuiL.  Through  the  whole  compass  of  Language,  SL,  Gth^ 
denotes  what  relates  to  the  Head,  m  ScuLL.--^ln  the  Irish  Dklect 
of  the  Celtic,  Coll  is  the  Nead;  and  in  Persian,.  Ki/LIeh  aJfjT 
h  the  Head.  In  short,  SL,  OL,  &;c.  denotes  the  Earth -^the 
SoLirm-^the  Soil;  and  hence  it  is  used  for  the  Surface '^*^ the 
Top*--»the  Head,  &o.  &c. 

That  many  of  the  Fables  of  Mythology  have  ariseti  froAi 
a  confusion  in  names,  we  shall  readily  acknowledge ;  and  those, 
who  .have  undertaken  to  unravel  the  mazes  of  that  great  La- 
byrinth, have  not  been  unmindful  of  so  obvious  a  fact,  nor  have 
they  failed  to  produce  various  instances,  in  which  this  cause 
might  be  supposed  to  have  operated.  They  have  however  seen 
nothing  of  the  wide  extent,  through  which  this  fact  may  be 
traced,  nor  have  they  formed  any  conception  of  those  diversified 
appearances,  under  which  it  may  possibly  be  concealed. — The 
doctrine  of  Elementary  Language,  which  is  unfolded  in  this 
Work,  will  alone  enable  us  to  discover  its  existence,  and  to  pursue 
its  operations,  through  all  the  intricacies  in  which  it  is  involved « 
When  the  inind  has  once  delivered  itself  from  the  guidance  of 
reason,  and  is  no  longer  solicitous  to  form  those  combinations^ 
which  are  suggested  by  the  evidence  or  the  deductions  of  truth, 
it  is  marvellous  to  observe,  with  what  rapidity  it  proceeds  from 
folly  to  folly,  and  how  fertile  it  is  in  inventions  to  confound 
and  pervert  its  own  faculties  j   though  it  is  oftentimes  totally 

unconscious 
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unconscious  of  the  process,  by  which  these  effects  have  been 
produced.  The  Jingle  of  similar  sounds  has  been  always  re- 
jgavded  as  possessing  strange  powers  of  fascination  even  on  the 
best  regulated  minds  j  and  we  may  appeal  to  the  properties  of 
alliteration  and  rhyme,  as  a  most  striking  though  familiar  example 
of  diis  unquestionable  fact.  Let  us  extend  our  views  to  other 
modes  of  action,  under  the  influence  of  the  same  principle,  and 
consider  the  operation  of  similar  sounds  conveying  dissimilar 
ideas }  when  it  is  exerted  on  a  mind,  already  occupied  in  the 
combination  of  images,  the  most  wild  and  marvellous  and  re- 
mote. We  may  well  ima^ne,  what  strange  and  discordant  forms 
would  be  generated  by  such  a  process }  and  we  shall  not  wonder 
to  discover,  that  from  this  source  have  been  derived  the  most 
Absurd  or  monstrous  of  those  fictions,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  inventions  of  Mythology. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    II 


SECT.  I. 

"  R.  —  C,  D,  G,  &c. 

fVords  denoting  the  Base  or  Foundation,  &c.t  as  of  the  Earth, 
Erde,  Ark,  Arg,  &c.  &c.  on  which  things  are  Established- 
Set: — Placed,  &c. — From  the  idea  of  the  Foundation,  as  the 
Main  —  Chief  and  Principal  Support,  or  First  Source  of  any 
thing;  Terms  signifying  what  is  First  or  Fundamental,— 
Chief  or  Principal   in    Power^    Command^   Authority^    &c.y  as 

Arc  HE,  (^A^x^^  Fundamentum^  Principatus,  Imperium.) Words 

signifying  to  Place  or  Set  out  in  ORDer,  as  on — in  or  from 
their  Proper  Base  or  Place — or  their  First— Original  Situation^ 
as  Ordo,  (Lat.)  &c.  From  the  sense  of  the  Base  or  Foundation^ 
4is  suggesting  the  idea  of  the  First  part  or  Extreme  pari; 
Terms  denoting  the  Extremity  or  the  Top  of  any  thing,  as  the 
Top  or  Point  of  a  Weapon,  Csfc,  as  Ord,  (Sax.)  Initium,  Acies, 
Cuspis,  Apex. 


Arche. 
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Arche.  (Gr  )  The  Base,  Foun- 
dation : — Principal  Power. 
Origo,    ORicinis.    (Lat.)   The 
Origin.  (Eng.)    The  Base,  or 

first  Beginning  of  any  thing. 
Ordo.  (Lat.)  A  Beginning, 
Order.  (Eng.)  &c. 
Ordior.  (Lat)  To  Begin,   Set 

in  Order. 
Ordino.  (Lat.)  To  Set  in  Order, 

as  from  a  Beginning,  To 
Ordain.  (Eng.)  &c. 
UrDd,  Eurdd,  Ord.    (Celtic,) 

Order. 
Arden.  (Gr.)  Funditus  : — From 

the     Base    or     Foundation; 

Wholly. 
Ord.  (Old  Eng.)  Initium,  Acies, 

Mucro. 
Ardis.  (Gr.)   The  point  of  a 

Weapon. 
Ord.    (Sax.)    Initium,    Origo, 

Acies,  Acumen,  Cuspis,  Apex. 
ORD-Fruma.  (Sax.)  Principium, 

Initium,    Origo  ;  —  Princeps, 

Prsecipuus. 
Arch,  Archi,  Arce,  Erz,  &c. 

(Eng.  &  Fr.  Ital.  Sax.  Germ.) 

The  Chief. 


AncH-Biskop,  &c.  &c. 

Erst,  ^BEST,&c.  (Eng.  Germ. 

Sax.  &c.)  The  First. 
Ears  —  Arsch,    Aers,    Artz, 

Orros,    quasi    Orsos,    &c. 

( Sax.    German,    Belg.    Dan. 

Greek,  &c.)   Fundamentum» 

Podex. 
Archos.  (Gr.)  Podex,  Princeps. 

Ordior.  (Lat.)  To  Weave,  i.e. 

To  arrange  a  work  in  Ord^r, 

as  from  a  Beginning. 
OuRDiR  —  Ordire.  (Fr.    Ital.) 

To  Weave. 
Ou  RT.  (Old  Eng.)  Close  Woven. 
ARS.   (Syriac  and  Samaritan,) 

Princeps,  Caput,  Basis,  Fun-> 

damentum. 
Uruk.  (Arab.)  Roots,  Origins, 
Ard.  (Arab.)  The   Base  of  a 

Hill,  &c. 
Irs.  (Arab.)   Heritage,  a  Root, 

Stability. 
Arz    (Heb.)  The  Cedar,  from 

being  Firmly  Rooted. 
ARZ.    (Arab.)     The    Pine:  — 

Firmly    Rooted: — A    Chief, 

Leader,  &c. 
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IN  the   preceding  Chapter  I   considered  those  terms,  belonging 
to    the    Element  '^R. '^.  —  C,  D,  G,   &c.,    which    related    to    the 
Earth,  under  the  idea  of  the  Appropriate  and  Peculiar  Spot — as 
Secured  by  Enclosures — Fences^  &c. ;  and  which  from  hence  signified 
Fences  and  Enclosures  of  various  kinds  and   for  various  purposes^ 
—  Security  —  Defence^  &c.  &c.  &c.     I  shall  in  this  Chapter  con- 
sider those  terms,  belonging  to  our  Element,  which  relate  to  the 
Earth,    under  the   idea  of  the  Base   or   Foundation^    on  which 
things  are  Established — Set  or  Placed — from    which   they  arise, 
and  on   which    they  depend,  &c.  &c.      We  shall  all  agree,  that 
ideas  of  this  kind  would  be  most  naturally  and  obviously  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  Earth  or  Ground.     The  very  term  Ground, 
we  know,  has  this  signification  of  the  Base  or  Foundation;  —  the 
Grottnrf-work  of  any  thing ;   and  in  the  metaphorical  application, 
"  The  Ground   of  an  opinion  —  the  Grounds  of  an    argument," 
we  perceive  to  what   remote  purposes  the  name  of  the   Earth 
may  be  applied.  —  We  should  be  inclined  to  smile,  perhaps,  when 
we  first  heard  of  a  metaphorical  application  of  this  kind,  —  *'  The 
•*  Earth  of  an  opinion"   and  "  the  Earths  of  an  argument;'* 
and  we  might  be  disposed  probably  to  consider  the  writer,  who 
should  propose  to  us  such  a  source  for  the  origin  of  such  meta- 
phors, as  the  supporter  of  a  visionary  hypothesis  ;    if  perchance 
it  did    not  occur    to   us    in    the   example   of  Ground,    that    this 
metaphor  was  the  most  obvious  and  familiar,  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.     This  single  example  is  suflficient  to  shew   us   what 
difficulties  the  writer  has  to  encounter,  when  the  original  meaning 
of  words  has  been  lost,  and  the  metaphorical  sense  only  remains. 
It  unfortunately  happens,  that  the  term  Earth  does  not  supply 
us  with  any  striking  and  acknowledged  metaphorical  applications 
of  this  sort;  though  that  defect  is  supplied  by  the  various  senses, 
which  are   affixed  to  Ground.  —  The  term  Grounds  is  applied  to 
that  which  Settles  at   the   Ground  or  Bottom  of  any  thing,   as 

"  Tea- 
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'*  Te&'Grouttds,"  where  we  should  be  again  startled  at  a  similar 
combination  of  "  Tea-EARTHS."  Ground  has  been  made  a  verb, 
signifying  To  Establish  or  Found,  "  He  Grounds  his  title  to  the 
"  throne ; "  where  *'  He  Earths  his  title  to  the  throne,"  which  is 
a  similar  metaphor,  would  appear  to  us  a  strange  combination. 
The  Latin  Fundus,  the  Ground,  passes  likewise  into  similar 
metaphorical  applications  of  the  "  Foundation — Bottom — the  Chief 
"  Author  of  a  thing,"  &c.,  and  supplies  a  verb,  ai  we  know, 
Fundo,  "  To  Found,  To  lay  the  Ground  work  of  a  thing,"  of  the 
same  species.  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  detail  this  obvious 
and  familiar  metaphor  in  acknowledged  instances,  as  it  is  mar- 
vellous to  observe,  how  repugnant  and  almost  alarmed  the  mind 
is  to  admit  metaphorical  applications  precisely  of  the  same  or  of 
a  similar  sort,  when  they  are  connected  with  a  term,  to  wluch 
such  metaphors  have  not  been  manifestly  and  familiarly  annexed. 
—  Nay,  even  in  those  acknowledged  instances,  as  "  The  Grounds 
**  of  an  argument,"  the  mind  has  so  removed  itself  from  the 
original  idea  of  the  word,  that  it  is  almost  surprized,  when  it  is 
taught  to  recollect,  that  the  "  Grounds  of  an  argument "  are  derived 
from  the  Ground  on  which  we  walk.  —  These  observations  may 
serve  to  open  the  mind  of  the  Reader  for  the  admission  of  those 
various  metaphorical  applications,  which  he  will  find  unfolded  in 
the  succeeding  discussions,  and  which  I  have  conceived  to  be 
derived  originally  from  the  Earth,  or  Ground. 

This  Chapter  will  be  divided  into  three  Sections ;  and  the 
Reader  will  find  in  their  due  places  the  various  senses,  which 
I  have  conceived  to  be  derived  from  the  Earth,  or  EArTH,  &c.  &c., 
as  the  Base  or  Foundation.  In  the  first  Section  I  shall  consider 
the  terms,  which  are  found  under  the  form  of  '^R. — C,  D,  G,  &c., 
as  Arche,  (A^;ct>  Fundamentum.)  Origo,  &c.  In  the  second 
Section  I  shall  consider  the  race  of  words  which  appear  under 
the  form  '^.— --CD,  G,  &c.,  when  the  r  is  not  visible;  as  Estm, 

{jJFTUt, 
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(Eottm,  Focus,  lar;— Vesta,  Dea;  —  Sedes,  &c.),  Ezomai,  (z^ofiou^ 
Sedeo,)  £do5,  (E^og,  Sedes  ;-r-Firmamentum,  Basis,)  IsTemi, 
(lo-Tijp,  CoUoco,  Statuo^  &c. —  In  Aor.  2.  Perf.  plusq.  perf.  Sto, 
Consisto,  unde  Est;  —  Esse  natum,  Ortum  Esse,)  &c,  &c.  We 
cannot  but  observe,  how  the  verb  of  Existence^  Est,  is  connected 
with  the  sense  of  Isremij  (icrnyp,)  under  the  idea  of  that,  which 
is  Placed-^ Situated,  &ic.i  and  we  shall  likewise  perceive,  that 
the  explanatory  term  Existence  from  Ex  and  Sisto,  **  To  Set,  to 
•«  be  made  to  Standi''  is  attached  to  the  same  metaphor.  This 
will  open  into  a  wide  field  of  new  and  interesting  investigation ; 
in  which  the  various  terms,  belonging  to  our  Element  ^. —  C,  D, 
G,  &c.,  which  denote  Existence — This  or  That  Being — Thing,  &c., 
under  whatever  name  they  may  be  called,  — Verbs  of  Being— 
Pronouns — Articles  —  Demonstrative  adjectives,  &c.  &c.,  as  Est, 
(Lat.)  Is,  (Eng.)  &c.  &c.,  Iste,  Hic,  Is,  Ego,  (Lat.)  It,  (Eng.) 
&c.  &c.,  with  their  various  derivatives,  will  be  diligently  examined 
and  explained.  This  discussion  will  form  the  third  Section  of 
the  present  Chapter,  and  will  unfold,  I  trust,  to  the  curious  and 
enquiring  mind,  a  view  of  Languages,  which  may  be  considered 
as  totally  renioved  from  all  former  conceptions  on  the  affinities 
of  Human  Speech. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  those  termsj^ 
which  I  propose  to  examine  in  the  first  Section  of  this  Chapter, 
under  the  form  '^R.  —  C,  D,  G,  &c.  We  shall  all  agree,  that  the 
term  denoting  xh^  Source  or  Origin,  from  which  any  thing  springs, 
or  the  Base  or  Foundation,  on  which  any  thing  rests,  would  be 
naturally  derived  from  the  Earth  —  the  Source  of  all  vegetable 
productions,  and  the  Foundation^  on  which  every  thing  is  sup- 
ported. The  Greek  Arche,  {k^x^^  Principium,  Exordium,  Initium, 
Fundamentum  ; — Principatus,  Imperium,  Dominatus,  Magistratus; 
— Causa,  Origo,)  is  certainly  derived  from  the  Aretz,  Ark  or 
Earth  j  and,  as  I  imagine,  under  the  idea  of  the  Base  or  Foun-^ 

dation. 
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dation.  The  Reader  will  perceive,  that  I  have  exhibited  both 
ideas ;  the  Source ^  as  of  Vegetable  Productions ;  and  the  Base^  or 
Surface  of  the  Earth,  on  which  things  rest  or  are  upheld. 
Though  these  ideas  are  sometimes  distinct  from  each  other,  yet 
in  many  cases  they  are  so  blended,  that  any  attempt  to  separate 
them  would  be  vain  and  fruitless.  In  the  sense  of  Origo  we 
might  seem  to  perceive  the  idea  of  the  Source^  as  applied  to 
vegetable  productions ;  yet,  on  considering  attentively  this  word, 
and  the  terms  with  which  it  is  connected;  I  imagine  that  Origo, 
the  Origin,  is  derived  from  the  notion  of  the  Base^  and  that  it  is 
only  another  form  of  Arche,  (Af;^^.)  In  a  term  like  this,  however, 
we  cannot  perhaps  separate  the  idea  of  the  Surface  of  the  Earth, 
as  the  Base  from  that  of  the  Surface^  as  the  Source  of  vegetable 
life.  In  the  Latin  Fundamentumy  from  Fundus^  we  see  only  the 
idea  of  the  Ground^  as  denoting  the  Base ;  and  nothing  presents 
itself  in  the  meaning  of  this  word,  which  gives  us  any  notion  of 
the  Earth,  as  the  Source  of  Vegetable  Existence.  So  in  the 
metaphorical  application  of  the  English  word  Ground^  '*  The 
"  Ground  or  Principle  of  any  thing  —  the  Grounds  of  a  person's 
•*  conduct,"  we  see  only  the  idea  of  the  Ground,  as  applied  to 
the  Surface  or  Rase.  The  derivatives  of  Origo  appear  under 
the  form  of  the  oblique  cases.  Origins,  &c,,  as  Origin^  (Eng.) 
Origine^  (Ital.  Fr.)  &c.,  where  the  n  is  an  organical  addition  to 
the  G.  The  Etymologists  derive  Origo  from  Orior^  which  they 
refer  to  O^u,  Excito.  The  Latin  Orior  should  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  our  Element  ^RT,  and  the  true  form  of  it  is  to  be 
seen  in  Oktus. 

In  the  adjacenttword  ORD/or,  *'  To  begin,"  we  see  the  same 
idea,  as  in  Origo,  <'  The  beginning;"  and  we  must  acknow- 
ledge, I  imagine,  that  they  belong  to  each  othen  They  coincide, 
moreover,  with  the  sense  of  Orior,  Okt us,  **  To  be  made,  to  have 
''  a  beginning,*'  as  Robert  Ainsworth  explains  it.    Another  adjacent 
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word,  Ordo,  Order,  likewise  means  a  Beginning;  and  thus  we 
see,  that  all  these  terms  agree  with  each  other  in  the  same  leading 
idea.  Ordo  is  explained  by  R.  Ainsworth,  **  An  Order,  or  Law, 
''  of  Nature ; — A  Beginning,  series,  tenor,  and  succession  of  time 
'*  or  things ;  An  established  Rule,  or  Law."  Ordino  means 
likewise  *' To  set  in  Order,  To  set  or  plant  in  Rows  —  To 
*^  Ordain."  The  term  Ordior  in  the  first  sense,  as  given  by 
R.  Ainsworth,  is  **  To  Begin;  properly  To  Spin  or  Weave. — 
"  Aranea  Orrf//wr  telas  ;'*  and  in  the  next  sense  it  means  "To 
"  Decree,  or  Ordain."  From  hence  too  we  may  learn,  that  the 
meanings  of  these  words  accord  with  each  other.  The  primary 
idea,  annexed  to  the  terms  before  us,  is  To  Place  or  Set,  as  on 
a  certain  Base,  or  Fundamental  Position  —  To  Earth.  In  short, 
I  imagine  that  these  words  denote  Earth  —  Place,  or  Position, 
with  the  idea  of  the  First— Fundamental  Place,  from  which  things. 
Begin,  and  on  which  they  are  Founded — Established — or  Set. 
The  word  Set,  we  know,  is  attached  to  the  sense  of  Sedes,  the 
certain  Place,  or  Situation;  and  this  brings  us  at  once  to  the  idea 
of  Arrangement — Regulation,  Order,  or,  as  we  express  it,  of 
Setting  things  in  Order.  This  union  of  Set  and  Order  will 
explain  my  hypothesis  with  sufficient  accuracy,  as  I  conceive, 
that  Order  in  its  primitive  sense  had  nearly  the  same  meaning 
as  Set.  I  shall  shew,  that  Set  belongs  to  the  Element  ST, 
denoting  the  Ground. 

Thus  then  Ordo,  ORDmo,  ORD/or,  ORDering,  &c.,  a^  re- 
lating  to  the  Arrangement  of  things,  mean  nothing  but  EAKTuing, 
or  Situating,  and  Setting  things  in  or  on  their  proper  Earths, 
their  due  Established  Places,  or  Orte,  (German,)  or  their  appro- 
priate Original  Situations.  —  In  the  same  column  of  my  German 
Lexicon,  where  Okt,  Place,  is,  we  have  Ordnung,  ORD^r.  If 
ORT>nung  had  been  written  O^inung,  we  should  have  had  no 
doubt,   that  O^rnung  signified   Placing;   and  if  they  both  had 

been 
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been  written  Ert,  Ertnung,  or  Erd,  Erdruh^,  we  should  have 
understood,  that  they  meant  the  Erde,  the  Earth,  the  Place, 
or  Situation,  and  ERD-ing,  or  EARTH-m^,  Placing,  Setting,  Sec. 
When  Ordo,  ORo/or,  Origo,  denote  Beginning,  they  convey  the 
idea  of  the  Earth— as  the  First  Fundamental  Place,  the  Original 
Spot,  on  which  things  are  Set,  and  from  which  they  Begin  or  are 
Set  off,  if  I  may  so  express  it.  The  phrase  Set  off,  (if -we  con- 
sider its  primitive  sense,  and  remove  from  it  the  notion  of 
departure,)  expresses  this  combination  of  ideas  as  nearly  as  it 
can  be  conveyed ;  and  if  Ordiot  were  explained  in  the  first 
sense  by  To  Set  off.  To  Begin,  Orditur  loqui.  He  Sets  off  speaking, 
and  in  the  next  sense,  To  Set  in  Order,  the  genuine  idea  of  the 
word  would  be  expressed  with  as  much  accuracy  as  language 
will  admit.  Set  agrees  with  the  race  of  words  before  us,  as  it 
relates  to  what  is  Established  in  a  certain  Place;  but  it  does 
not  convey  so  strongly  the  idea  of  the  Fundamental  or  Original 
Place.  R.  Ainsworth  explains  Ordo  in  the  second  sense  by 
*'  A  beginning,  series,  tenor,  and  succession,  of  time,  or  things/' 
where  we  see  the  genuine  sense  of  a  Set  of  things  Placed  in 
Order,  as  from  or  on  some  Base  or  Original  Situation.  It  is 
marvellous  to  observe,  how  aptly  words  are  adopted,  from  a  strong 
impression  of  their  primitive  turn  of  meaning.  Order  is  brought 
to  its  primitive  idea,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  Placing  or 
Arranging  of  Parts  in  an  Object,  Established  on  a  Base,  as  in 
the  Orders  of  /Architecture.  Let  us  mark  the  word  Avicuitecture, 
which  we  know  is  derived  from  the  same  idea,  and,  as  we  now 
see,  from  the  same  race  of  words,  the  Arche,  (a^;^,  Funda- 
raentum,)  the  Base,  or  Foundation;  and  thus  we  understand, 
how,  by  a  just  feeling  of  the  mind  respecting  the  primitive  sense 
of  these  words,  they  are  again  brought  in  union  with  each 
other. 

Before  I  quit  these  terms,  Orde,  &c.,  -I  should  observe,  that 
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if  the  sense  of  Ordo  had  not  been  manifestly  connected  with 
the  idea  of  Origin  or  Beginnings    as  referring  to  the  Earth^ 
under  the  notion  of  the  Base  or  Foundation ;  I  should  have  referred 
it  to  the  same  spot,   under  another  meaning. — We  might  have 
supposed,  that  Ordo  belonged  to  the  Earth,  under  the  idea  of 
FurrowSj   made  in  regular  rows ;   and  we  shall  find,  that  words 
with  such  a  meaning  are  often  derived  from   this   source.     In 
modern  Greek,  a  Furrow  is  ORDinion,  (p^itvm,)  a  term  preserved 
by  the  Scholiast  on  Theocritus.     "  AvXukx  ^e,  tov  Oyfiov  cpfjo-i,  to 
"  Kosifeag  XiyofiBvov  OPAINION.'*     In   Welsh,  Urdd  is  **  An  Order, 
"  state,  or  degree,"  as  Mr.  Richards  explains  it;    who  quotes  the 
parallel  Armoric  word  Eurdd.     In  Mr.  Shaw's   Galic  and  Irish 
Dictionary  we  have   Ord,   "  An  ^Order,    Series  j "   ORDuigham^ 
•'  To  Order,  set  in  Order,  Ordain."     In  the  same  column  of 
Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary   we  have  Orda,  *' A  piece,  fragment," 
which    belongs    to    the   German   and    English    Ort,    originally 
denoting  a  certain  Place — or  certain  Piece  or  Part  of  Earth. 
Thus   we  see,  how   Ord    and  Orda  coincide   with  each    other, 
as  the  one  relates  to  a  Place  or  Pjr^,  and  the  other  to  the  idea 
of  Placing — Arranging,   &c.     I  find  adjacent   to  these   words, 
in  Mr.  Shaw's    Dictionary,    Ord,    "  A   Hammer,    Mallet,''  and 
Ordin,  a  Mallet,  which' may  directly  belong  to  Orda>  "  A  Piece, 
*' Fragment,"    as   the    Instrument,    which    breaks    things    into 
Pieces  ;    or  it  may  belong  to  a  race  of  words  denoting  violence 
of  action,  as   Hurt,   Hard,    &c.  &c.     It   is   not   necessary   to 
produce  the  terms  in   Modern  Languages,   belonging  to  Ordo^ 
Ordino,  which  every  one  acknowledges,   Ordre,  Ordonner^  (Ft*.) 
&c.  &c.     The  n  in  ORDinis,  OrdZ/io,  &c.  is  an  organical  addition 
to  the  A  as  it  is  to  the  G  in  ORiom,  &c. 
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Ord,  Ordure,  Arda.  (French, 
Eng.  Gr.)  Filth,  or  Dirt,  as 
of  the  Earth. 

Ardo.  (Gr.)  Rigo,  Irrigo,  per- 
haps, originally,  ToDawb,  or 


To  Splash,  Sprinkle  in  general, 

as  with  Water,  8cc. 
ORDAN/on,    (Gr.)    An    Earthen 

vessel. 
Jordan,,    or   Jurden.    (Eng.) 


Splash,  as  with   Dirt ;   then  f       Matula,  an  Earthen  vessel. 


AWHILE   I   am    examining   these  words   in   the   Dictionaries  of 
Modern  Languages,  I  cast  my  eyes  on  ORDure^  (Eng.  and  Fr.) 
Filth,  Dung,  which  we  now  see  denotes  the  Dirt  of  the  EaKth. 
Skinner   refers    ORDure  to   the  French    word,    under  the   same 
form,  — the  Italian  Ordura^  and  the  6ld  French  word  Ordy  Sop- 
4idus ;    and   he  derives  them  all  from   Sordes,   "  rejecto  sibilo." 
Junius  produces  the  Greek  Arda,  Afiuy  which  Hesychius  explains 
by  MoXua-fAo^,  Inquinamentum.     Junius  likewise  gives  us,  as  the 
parallel    Italian    term,   Lordexzay    which    Lye  derives   from  the 
Islandic  Lor^     These  Lexicographers  might  have  produced  the 
Italian  Lardura,    Ax>m   which   Skinner  has  by  mistake   got    his 
Opdura. — Lordura  has  only  an  accidental  coincidence  with  Or^kure. 
This  word  and  Lordezza  belong  to  LordOj   Foul,  and   to  L^rt^ 
(Island.)  as  Lye  supposes,  to  the  French  Laidy  the  Latin  Lutum^ 
&c.     The  French  Etymologists  derive  Ord  from  Olidus.     While 
I  am  examining  this  term  m  Menage,  I  cast  my  eyes  on  another 
old  French  word,  Orce,  which  signifies  *  The  Sides  of  a  Ship,' 
where   we  have    the   idea  of  the  Erk-05,  (E^zogj)   the   Enclosing 
boundary.     To  the  Greek   Arda,  (A^^a,)  Filth,   should  perhaps 
be   directly   referred   another    Greek  word,    Ardo,    (A^^w,    Rigo, 
Irrigo;  —  Potum    prsebeo,    Adaquo,)   which   in  its  original  sense 
might  signify  **  To  be-foulj  be^daub^  bespatter^  be^splash/*  and 

then 
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then  To  Throw  or  Splash  Water  over,  or  To  Water  in  general, 
A^Jlg/v  r&oq  KfjTrovg,  In^fFw.  The  Greek  ixi^ta  has  this  double  sense  of 
To  Dawb  and  To  Sprinkle,  iu^ea^  Inquino,  Foedo,  Perfundo,  Rigo. 
In  Ardmos,  and  Ardethmos,  {A^^fzog,  A^Si^Qf/fOg^  Irrigatio,)  I  cannot' 
decide,  whether  the  DM,  TM,  be  a  significant  addition,  belonging 
to  DM,  the  Ground.  An  adjacent  term  to  Ardo,  (Aj Jo;,)  is  Ardw, 
(A^J<^,  Cuspis  teli  -,  —  Arma,  quibus  cominus  pugnabant,)  the 
Point  or  Top  of  a  Weapon,  which  on  the  first  view  appears  very 
different  to  the  origin  of  Ardo,  (A^^«:)  yet  a  little  reflection  will 
at  once  explain  this  difficulty.  Ardis,  (A^^/^,)  as  denoting  the 
Point  or  Top  of  a  Weapon,  must  be  referred  to  the  Erde,  the 
Earth,  under  the  idea  of  the  Surface  or  Top ;  and  thus  it  coincides 
with  the  words  produced  above,  Ordior,  &c.  The  Surface  of 
the  Earth  under  one  idea  is  the  Top,  and  under  another  the 
Base  or  Bottom. 

To  Akdis,  (Af^i^,  Cuspis  Teli,)  we  must  refer  the  old  English 
term  Ord,  "  Acies,  mucro,  cuspis,  [initium,]"  as  it  is  explained 
in  Lye*s  Edition  of  Junius.  The  latter  produces  the  line  in 
Chaucer,  "  He  sticketh  him  upon  his  speres  Orde."  The  Etymo- 
logists justly  refer  us  to  the  Saxon  Ord,  where  we  unequivocally 
S9e,  how  Ardi^,  (A^^/^,)  is  connected  with  ORo/or,  Origo,  &c. 
Lye  explains  Ord  by  ^'  Initium,  Origo,  ^c.  Item  Acies,  Acumen, 
**  cuspis, — Apex."  An  adjacent  word  is  ORD-Frwma,  "  Principiunit 
•*  Initium,  Origo, — Aucton — Item  Princeps,  Praecipuus."  In  the 
sense  of  Princeps  we  are  brought  to  the  idea  expressed  by 
Arche,  {A^x?ly  Principiura.)  Lye  has  another  article,  *'  Or,  Ord. 
"  Cimbr.  Ar  et  Ard,  Initium,  Principium,  Origo,  Auctor." 
Lye  produces  the  following  passages  from  Chaucer :  "  That  of 
"this  story  written  Ord  and  End;" — '*  Of  this  broch  he  told 
**  him  Ord  and  End."  We  perceive,  that  Or  and  Ar  belong  to 
Ord  and  Ard;  and  hence  we  shall  understand,  that  pR/or  is 
Sittaob^d  to  the  r^use  of  words  now  before  us.    The  sound  of  the 
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R  is  frequently  connected  with  that  of  S.  In  Greek,  we  know, 
Arren  and  Arsen,  {A^^vv  and  Ajenyv,)  are  both  written ;  and  in  the 
ancient  form  of  the  Latin  Language,  many  words  now  written 
with  R  appeared  with  S,  as  Ara  was  wntten,  Asa;  Ero,  Eso^ 
&c.  &c.  In  Mr.  Shaw's  Galic  and  Irish  Dictionary  we  have 
Odh.  "  The  point  of  a  Spear,  sharp  end  of  any  thing,"  where 
the  sound  of  r  in  OrD,  Mucro,  &c.  is  lost. 

That  I  have  given  the  just  idea  respecting  the  derivation  of 
AkdiSj  (Af^/;,)  will  be  evident  from  the  term  preceding  it,  which 
actually  denotes  the  Base ;  —  Ard^w,  (A^Jiyv,  Punditus,  plane, 
omnino,)  *  From  the  Base  or  Foundation,  Altogether,  Entirely,  &c/ 
This  the  Etymologists  derive  from  A/f«,  Tollo.  An  adjacent  term 
is  ARDanion,  (A^av/ov,  Vas  fictile; — Vas  ex  quo  pecudes  bibunt; — 
Vas  quod  ante  fores  defunctorum  ponebatur,  ut  ex  eo  se  ad- 
spergerent  introeuntes,)  which  the  Lexicographers  derive  from 
ArdOy  (A^Jitf,  Irrigo,)  because  it  was  a  Vessel  used  for  Water. 
This  perhaps  may  be  so;  yet  the  genuine  meaning  of  the  word 
ARDAM/on,  {A^Suvtov,  Vas  fictile,)  may  possibly  be  contained  in  its 
first  sense,  and  denote  literally  the  Earthen  Vessel.  The  Jor- 
dan or  JuRDEN,  Matula,  seems  to  mean  only  the  Earthen 
Vessel.  We  have  seen  the  Danish  names  for  the  Earth  under 
the  forms  of  Jord,  Jorden.  Skinner  derives  Jordan  from  Gor^ 
Stercus,  and  Den,  Cubile,  ''  et  secundario  quodvis  receptaculum, 
"  q,  d.  Gr.  XKocroiox^i^^^"  The  same  Lexicographer  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  inform  his  readers,  that  it  is  not  derived,  "  ut  prima  fronte 
•*  videri  possit,  a  Jordane  fluvio,  q.  d,  Urinae  alveus." 

The  English  word  Arch,  as  ARCR-Bishop,  &c.,  belongs,  we 
know,  to  Arche,  {a^x^,)  &c.  The  term  is  applied  likewise  to 
bad  and  ludicrous  objects,  &c.,  which  are  eminent  in  their  kind,  as 
*  Arch  Rogue,*  and  *  Arch  Fellow.*  Junius  has  produced  the 
parallel  terms  in  other  Languages,  as  Arch,  (Fr.)  Archi,  Arc,  or 
Arci,  &c.  (Ital.  Span.)    Arts,  (Belgic,)    ^rce,  Arce,  Erce,  (Sax.); 

and 
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and  he  might  have  added  the  German  Erz^  &c.  &c.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  produce  the  acknowledged  derivatives  of  Arche,  (A^x^$) 
which  every  where  abound,  as  Archives,  the  Original  — Funda-* 
mental  —  Authentic  place  for  preserving  records,  &c,,  Architrave, 
Architecture,  &c.  &c.  In  Mr.  Shawns  Galic  and  Irish  Dictionary, 
Ard  is  used  for  ARCir>  as  ARiy^Easbuig,  Arch^-Eishop,  XKO-^AingaU 
Arch^hxige\\  but  whether  it  should  be  considered^  as  directly, 
belonging  to  Arch  and  its  parallels,  I  cannot  decide.  Ard 
means  **  High,  Lofty,  Eminent,  Excellent;''  and  Airde  likewise: 
means  ^V  Height,  Eminence,  Highness/'  The  term  Airde  is. 
adjacent  to  Aird,  **  A  Coast,  quarter,  cardinal  point,"  which 
I  have  shewn  to  mean  the  certain  Spot  or  Earth.  As  Aird 
denotes  a  Cardinal  Point  by  way  of  distinction,  for  \  The  Coast, 
'  or  Quarter,'  so  Airde  may  mean  the  Earth,  or  Spot  by  way 
of  distitiction,  or  the  High  —  the  Elevated  Spot;  or  it  might 
denote  the  Earth,  the  Top,  or  Surface  of  the  Earth^  in  which 
sense  it  would  coincide  with  the  turn  of  meaning  annexed  to 
Arche,  (A^xi^O  In  these  coincidences  it  is  impossible  to  decide, 
without  full  evidence,  respecting  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  produce  the  various  terms  in 
Irish  and  Galic  belonging  to  these  words  Airde,  Ard,  which 
denote  what  is  High — Great,  Eminent,  or  Illustrious,  as  Aird'^ 
chur.  Power,  Ard^-Riogh,  «  A  Monarch,"  Airdgheoin,  "  Great  Nojsei 
•*  Tempest,  Hurricane/'  &c.  &c.  In  the  same  column  of  Mr. 
Shaw's  Dictionary  we  have  ^*  Aireach.  Noble,  a  noble  person," 
which  is  probably  from  /'  Aire.  A  name  to  the  different  ranks  of 
Nobility;"  hut  Aire  itself  belongs  to  the  Elements  "^RS. 

In  Mr.  Shaw's  Galic  and  Irish  Dictionary  we  have  Eirg^i^, 
"  To  Arise,  pass,  advance,"  and  EirIgh,  A  Viceroy,  CJii6f 
**  Governor,"  where  we  have  the  two  sensfes  of  Archo,  (A^x^, 
Incipio,  Initium  facio ;  —  Principium,  Auctor,  vel  Origo  sum;  — 
Princiimtum  obtineo,  impero/dominor,  praesum,)  tht  Foundathn, 
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Origin,  from  which  things  jurist,  and  on  which  they  are  sup- 
ported, and  the  Principal  car  Chief,  in  general,  M  to  power, 
command,  authority,  &c.  In  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Shaw's 
Dictionary  we  have  Eiris,  "  ^  JEra,  an  Account  of  Time," 
which  may  mean  the  point  of  Time,  from  which  things  Com- 
^mence ;  or  the  Duration  of  Time,  that  which  Lasts^  or  Endure, 
as  things  Placed  on  a  firm  Foundation,  &c.  Mra  probably 
belongs  to  it.  which  I  hbve  considered  in  another  place.  In  the 
same  column  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary  we  have  Eiasant,  To 
Arise,  and  the  preceding  term  is  Eirrscb,  "  A  Trunlc,  stump," 
which  means  the  Base  or  Foundation.  In  Welsh,  AtLCsafatl  is 
"  To  Ascend,  to  Exalt,  to  Rise,  or  Lift  up,"  and  Dyrchafael  has 
a  similar  meaning,  *'  An  Ascending,  a  going  up,"  &c.  In  ^m 
same  column  of  Mr.  Richards'  Welsh  Dictionary  we  have  Arch, 
a  Chief,  as  in  Arcbesgobt  An  Arch-bishop;  and  1  find  in  the 
same  column  Arches,  "  Clothing,  Apparel.  It  seems  to  signify 
•*  properly  a  Shoe,  Patten,  or  any  thing  worn  on  the  Foot."  If 
the  original  idea  of  the  word  was  that  of  something  covering 
the  F9ot,  it  might  be  considered  as  the  part  treading  on  the 
Base  or  Surface  of  the  Earth  {  and  from  thenoe  it  was  applied 
to  a  covering  for  other  parts:  Yet  it  may  mean  the  £n- 
ehsure,  and  belong  to  a  word  in  the  [H'eceding  colunm.  Arch, 
**  A  Cheftt,  a  Colfer" — An  Ark  ;  as  I  have  conjectured  in  anoth^ 
{dace. 

The  term  Admiral,  which  has  so  much  embarretssed  Hie 
Etymologists,  might  possibly  be  referred  to  this  race  of  words, 
Ard,  High,  &c.  It  orcurs  in  various  Languages,  as  in  the  Italian 
Antmiraglio,  the  Spanish  Almirante,  the  German  Ammiral,  the 
Bdgic  Ammirael,  the  French  Admiral  or  Amiral,  the  Modern 
Gisek  A^i^oXtff,  &c.  Sec.  i  and  is  derived  by  some  from  the  Arabic 
fmirfDonuRuso- by  others  from  Emir  and  Axw;,  Marinus,— from 
^QntuaaiAmpt^Mimxa,  MeeVrMart,  and  All,  Totus,  &C.Scc.  &c. 
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This  is  A  word  of  gi^at  difficulty .  It  should  certainly  seem  on  the 
fifit  view  as  if  Mare,  or  its  parallel  words  Meer^  &c.  were  a  part 
et  the  composition.  When  we  leanii  however,  what  the  French 
Etymologists  have  unequivocally  proved,  that  Admiral  meant 
originally  Chief  or  Govitnour  in  general,  and  not  the  Chief  at 
Sea»  this  idea  must  be  abandoned.  It  certainly  seems,  as  the 
French  Critics  suppose,  as  if  the  word  came  to  us  from  the 
East  in  the  time  of  the  Crus^ides,  and  that  it  is  taken  from  the 
Arabic  £i»/r«  In  this  opinion  we  should  probably  rest;  yet  it 
ought  to  be  observed,  what  no  Etymologist  has  noticed,  that  in 
the  Oalic  and  Irish  EHalects  of  the  Celtic  we  have  ^^  AaDMHAiRJc/t, 
"  An  Admiral/'  where  surely  the  Ardtnhair  belongs  to  Admir  in 
Admir^al;  atid  the  Ard,  whatever  might  be  the  origin,  was 
certainly  intended  to  belong  to  Ard,  High,  &c.  I  state  my 
position  in  th$se  words,  becaiise,  if  tiie  Galic  Ardmhair  belongs 
to  Admir,  and  was  recently  introduced  from  it  into  the  Celtic 
Dialects,  the  form  of  Ard  in  Ardmhair  was  assuredly  adopted  by 
the  introducer  of  the  wcnrd,  that  it  might  coincide  with  Ard, 
;ugnifying  High.  But  there  seems  in  this  Celtic  term  to  be 
another  significant  poTtioR.  The  Mhair  was  intended  to  express 
neariiy  the  same  as  Ard,  and  to  belong  to  Mo&^  (Gal.)  *^  Great, 
'^  Noble."  The  Element  MR  has  the  same  meaning  through 
the  whole  (X)mpass  of  Language,  and  hence  we  have  the  Arabic 
term  Emir.  In  Galic  we  find  a  compound  of  this  Element  MR, 
as  Mormhaor,  "  A  Lord  Mayor,  High  Steward,  an  Elarl,  Lord/' 
In  Welsh,  Maer  is  •*  A  Mayor,  Provost,"  &c.  Hence  is  derived 
our  Surname  Moore,  and  the  English  term  for  Greatness  or 
Abundance,  More.  Hence  we  have  Maro,  and  Homer i  which  is 
nothing  but  Emir.  The  Omer^s,  (Of/^og,  Obses,)  the  Hostage, 
is  still  the  Emir,  or  Illustrious  personage,  given  up  as  a  Security* 

AitD,  in  the  Persian  ARDEshir,  from  which  the  Greeks  have 
ibrmed  with  great  precision  their  term  AKThnerxeSf  (A^T«|i^jir,) 

means 
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means  Ard,  High.  The  name  Arthur  might  be  a  wonj  of  the 
same  kind,  though  it  perhaps  belongs  to  the  Welsh  Aruthr, 
Wonderful,  which  is  a  compound  of  Jr  and  l7/fer,  bearing  the 
same  meaning.  The  formation  of  this  term  Artaxerxes  by  the 
Greeks  has  been  the  subject  of  cavil ;  yet  no  word,  passing  from 
one  Language  to  another,  has  been  more  faithfully  recorded. 
Nothing  can  be  expected  or  be  performed  in  point  of  minuteness, 
but  to  preserve  a  record  of  the  word  by  adopting  cognate  Con- 
sonants. In  the  representation  Arde^A/V  no  more  has  been  or 
can  be  accomplished.  The  ArdE;  corresponds  with  the  A^r«, 
Arta,  of  the  Greek;  and  the  Shir  is  the  X^r  or  i&S£(i ;  so  that 
Arde-SA/V  is  fiiRTA-kser.  The  Es,  we  know,  is  the  Greek  ter* 
mination.  The  X  or  KS  after  the  jR  seems  to  have  been 
a  sound  annexed  to  R,  which  to  a  Grecian  ear  resembled  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  syllable  or.  word  Kser,  quasi  KstR^ks. 
The  sound  of  S  is  perpetually  connected  with  R.  Hence  it  has 
arisen,  that  A  and  S  are  adjacent  to  each  other  in  the  Alphabet. 
The  words  in  the  present  form  of  the  Latin  Language,  which 
are  written  with  R,  were  anciently  written  with  «?,  as  Ara,  Asa^ 
Era,  Esq;  and  in  Greek,  we  know,  Arren  and  Ar sen ^  (A^^,  A^^^O 
are  used  for  each  other.  In  the  modern  Persian  alphabeti 
adopted  from  the  Arabs,  the  letters  R  and  Z  are  adjacent  to 
each  other,  and  the  characters,  by  which  they  are  represented, 
are  the  same,  except  that  one  of  these  letters  has  a  dot 
prefixed  to  it,  ^  r,  ^  z. — The  Shir  and  Kser  in  these  word^r 
belong,  I  imagine,  to  *S»,  Sire,  Czar^  Kur-/o5,  (Ki^ic^,)  &c.  &c. 
The  name  Xer-x^^  is  XER;r-^5  in  Arta-^EKx^es,  without  the 
Epithet  Arta.  Mr.  Richardson  observes,  that  Arde^Shir  was 
called  Bahaman.  The  term  Bahaman  is  a  compound,  bearing 
the  same  meaning,  from  Baha^  or  Bahar,  Great,  and  Man^  corre-- 
sponding  with  our  term  Matty  the  Illustrious  Being.  The  Dar  in 
Dar-/«5  is  only  another  form  of  Shir,  Xer,  DS  R.    Mr.  Richardson 

has 
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has  observed,  that  Dara  is  synonymous  with  Skat  and  signifies 
in  Persian  a  King;  though  he  makes  Darab  to  mean,  Possessed 
by  or  found  on  Water.  He  attributes  these  two  names,  Dara 
and  Darab,  to  the  King,  who  reigned  before  the  Prince,  called 
by  the  Greeks  Darius  Codomannus ;  and  he  produces  a  narrative 
recorded  by  the  Persian  Historians,  to  illustrate  the  origin  of  this 
name.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  Dara  means  the  same  in  both 
these  words,  whatever  real  or  pretended  story  the  Persian 
Historians  may  produce  to  confirm  this  Etymological  conjecture 
respecting  the  name  of  Darab.  The  Sha  Aii  in  Modern  Persian 
for  a  King,  is  quasi  Shary  corresponding  with  Darj  Dara. 

Another  Persian  word  for  a  King,  as  a  Royal  Surname,  is 
jf**^  Ksru ;  which  is  commonly  represented  by  Khosrou^  with 
the  breathing  between  the  K  and  5,  but  which  I  consider  to  be 
quasi  Ksoru,  and  to  belong  to  the  Element  SR.  In  the  name 
Cyaxer*«,  which  is  meant  to  represent  Chosrouj  we  see  the 
breathing  before  the  R  preserved.  In  Ahasuerus  or  Achasuerus, 
as  it  is  sometimes,  and  as  it  ought  to  be  represented,  we  see  in 
Chasuer  —  the  Cyaxer  and  the  Chosrou.  Whether  the  Ac  he  quasi 
Arc  or  Ard,  I  cannot  decide.  In  the  name  of  Cyrus^  the  Cyr 
still  represents  the  Xer,  Shir^  &c.  The  sound  of  s,  which 
I  conceive  to  be  annexed  to  R,  seems  to  shew  itself  in  Cyrus  or 
Kuros,  (Ku^o^;)  as  the  addition  of  the  s  appears  to  have  been 
intended  to  represent  the  name,  though  the  form  os  was  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  complying  with  the  analogy  of  the  Greek 
Language,  and  the  s  was  afterwards  dropt  for  the  same  reason. 
The.  mode,  in  which  this  name  is  commonly  expressed,  is  Coresh ; 
and  Isaiah  represents' it  by  Brno  CURS,  where  we  unequivocally 
see  the  s  expressed.  We  see  likewise  the  s  annexed  to  the  R 
in  the  name  Achasuerus,  B^niB^nN  ACASURUS.  The  Chsurus,  in 
this  Hebrew  or  Chaldaic .  representation,  precisely,  we  see,  co- 
incides with  the  Greek  Kuros,  (Kv^og.)     Chosrou  is  likewise  often 
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represented  by  Chosroes.  We  now  understand,  that  the  Greeks 
had  good  cause  for  adding  their  x  or  ks  to  the  R  in  XzRx-es 
or  KsERKs-«;  and  that  their  Xrx,  Ksrks,  or  Csrcs,  is  a  just 
representation  of  the  Hebrew  Crs  in  Curs,  the  Chaldee  Chsrs  in 
Chsurus;  as  likewise  of  the  Crsh  in  Coresh,  the  Chsrs  in  Chosroes, 
and  of  the  i&i  or  Crs  in  Kuros,  (Ku^of,)  and  Cyrwj.  Nothing 
therefore  can  be  more  intelligible  and  consistent  than  the  process, 
by  which  this  apparent  variety  has  been  produced.  Let  us 
imagine,  that  the  Elementary  form  is  KS,  DS,  S,  &c.|  R-j; 
that  the  s  succeeding  the  R  is  an  organical  addition,  which 
sometimes  appears ;  and  that  a  vowel  breathing  is  sometimes 
inserted  between  the  symbols  representing  the  first  letter  of  the 
Radical*  as  likewise  between  the  R  and  the  oi^anical  s. 

The  Chronologists  find  great  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  aeras, 
in  which  the  Princes  under  these  names  lived,  and  in  reconciling 
their  history  with  the  Persian  records.  The  Sacred  Writers,  as 
well  as  the  Grecian  Historians,  have  been  condemned  for  their 
negligence  or  perversion  in  their  account  of  these  Princes.  "We 
shall  now  understand,  from  this  view  of  the  question,  without 
discussing  the  nature  of  the  Historical  facts,  how  these  apparent 
incongruities  may  have  arisen.  First  we  must  observe,  that  ati 
these  names  are  to  be  referred  to  the  same  origin; — secondly, 
that  some  of  them  are  Royal  titles,  common  to  different  persons, 
as  Czar,  a  term  belonging  to  the  race,  at  present  actually  is } 
and  thirdly,  that  others  of  them  are  names,  applied  to  particular 
persons.  Now,  as  long  as  these  names,  thus  related  to  each 
other,  remain  in  a  Language  well  understood,  under  the  same 
characters;  their  different  forms,  arising  from  differmt  vowels 
and  from  different  Cognate  Consonants,  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  different  symbols  uniformly  applied  to  the  same  purpose, 
-will  be  sufficient  to  mark  out  with  all  due  precision  the  diflferent 
offices,  which  they  were  intended  to  execute.     But  when  these 
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names  pass  into  other  Languages  and  Characters,  and  have  under- 
gone the  process  of  change  annexed  to  this  operation,  the  record 
only  of  their  affinity  remains  to  the  eye  of  the  Etymologist; 
while  the  distinctions,  which  marked  their  difference,  have  been 
obliterated.  Thus  the  forms  of  Sir^  Sire,  and  Czar^  are  fully 
sufficient  to  distinguish,  in  a  Language  well  understood,  the 
different  offices,  which  they  are  intended  to  execute ;  but  under 
any  other  representation,  Scfo^,  Xu^oq^  Koi^o^,  or  when  again  brought 
into  the  same  characters,  SeroSj  SeiroSy  Zaros^  XaroSy  or  KsaroSj 
we  are  no  longer  able  to  discover  the  different  personages,  or 
titles  of  respect,  which  these  terms  originally  marked  and  de- 
signated. If  Sir  and  Sire  represented  the  names  of  two  successive 
Kings,  we  should  not  be  able  to  discover,  in  the  representation 
SeroSy  SeiroSj  &c.,  which  of  these  Kings  was  intended.  Nothing 
can  decide  on  this  point,  but  the  coincidence  of  the  Historical 
facts,  which  belong  to  each  of  these  Personages.  In  a  word,  if 
a  race  of  Kings  are  represented  by  the  same  Elementary  characters, 
expressing  either  the  names  of  Individuals,  or  used  as  common 
Titles,  we  cannot  determine,  when  these  names  are  represented 
in  other  Languages  and  under  other  Characters,  to  which  of  these 
Kings  the  names  thus  represented  are  to  be  referred,  unless  from 
the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  particular  Histories,  connected 
with  their  lives. 

On  the  whole  we  may  observe,  that  it  would  betray  in  us  no 
inconsiderable  degree  of  presumption  and  ignorance,  if  we  should 
proceed  to  charge  with  negligence  and  perversion  writers  of  good 
name  and  credit,  who  may  appear  to  have  confounded  Persons 
and  events;  unless  we  are  fully  possessed  with  the  nature  of 
these  Etymological  difficulties,  and  unless  we  are  amply  provided 
with  the  means  of  acquiring  Historical  information  in  the  most 
minute  particulars;  from  which  alone,  in  many  cases,  the  identity 
of  Persons  can  be  decided. — These  observations  on  the  different 
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forms,  which  names  assume^  will  be  found  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  various  parts  of  our  Etymological  Enquiries;  and 
they  will  operate,  I  trust,  in  correcting  that  vulgar  error,  so 
familiar  and  inveterate  even  among  the  most  enlightened  Scholars, 
which  persists  in  repeating,  that  the  Greeks  have  been  the  great 
confounders  and  corrupters  of  names.  —  The  Greeks  have  in 
general  performed  all,  which  the  nature  of  the  case  would  permit. 
They  have  retained  the  Cognate  Consonants,  which  are  sufficient 
to  preserve  the  record  of  the  Person  intended,  when  no  difficulty 
arises  from  different  names  under  the  same  Elementary  characters. 
They  have  not  done  more,  indeed,  than  other  nations  have  done; 
but  they  have  performed  their  duty  with  equal  accuracy,  and 
their  labours  have  been  more  extensive  and  important.  It  is 
marvellous  to  observe,  with  what  accuracy  and  precision  the 
record  of  Names,  or,  I  might  say,  of  Human  Speech  in  general, 
has  been  preserved  in  the  symbolical  representation  of  letters, 
not  only  among  those,  who  have  recorded  their  own  Language, 
but  even  by  those,  who  have  recorded  words  belonging  to  other 
Languages,  totally  dissimilar  in  form  and  character. 

We  have  seen,  that  AiKD-^gheoin  means  ^*  Great  noise,  tem- 
^*  pest.  Hurricane/'  Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  word  Hurricane, 
which  belongs  to  the  French  Houragan^  or  Ouragan.  The 
French  Etymologists  suppose,  that  Ouragan,  Huracan,  (Span.) 
is  a  term  in  the  Language  of  the  Natives  of  Havanna,  Jamaica, 
&c.  This  might  be  the  fact;  and  yet  it  might  still  belong  to  the 
Celtic  Airdgheoin.  The  word  however  is  not  related  to  its 
original  term  through  so  remote  a  medium.  The  succeeding 
word  to  AiRD,  in  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary,  is  Airp,  "  State,  order, 
"improvement;"  and  the  next  is  Aird,  **  Happiness,"  which 
no  doubt  are  attached  to  each  other.  Airi>,.  Order,  belongs,  we 
see,  to  the  race  of  words  which  1  have  before  examined.  The 
succeeding  term  is  Airdbheandham,  To  Cut,  which   I  must  leave 
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the  Celtic  Scholar  with  this  clue  before  him  to  explain.  The 
terms  for  Cutting  are  commonly  derived  from  the  operation  of 
Cutting  the  Ground  in  Ploughing,  &c.,  as  Tailler  belongs  to 
TeliuSf  &c.  &c«  AiRD  in  this  verb  might  belong  to  AiRD, 
*^  A  coast,  quarter/'  &c.,  under  the  idea  of  a  Part — To  divide 
into  Parts.  The  Latin  Arduus^  denoting  High,  might  belong 
to  the  Celtic  Ard,  "  High,  Lofty,"  &c. ;  yet  it  may  be  attached 
to  Hard,  Haush,  as  denoting  that,  which  is  Hard  or  Difficult 
to  ascend.  Arduus  is  explained  by  Robert  Ainsworth,  "  Inac*« 
'*  cessible.  High,  Lofty,  Steep  —  Hard,  Troublesome,  Difficult," 
&c.  &c.  Arduus  is  referred  by  the  Etymologists  to  Ar«^p; 
and  they  belong  to  each  other,  though  with  somewhat  of  a  dif- 
ferent turn  of  meaning,  as  I  shew  in  another  place. 

We  shall  now  understand,  that  our  ancient  term  Erst  must 
be  referred  to  this  race  of  words.  The  Etymologists  remind:  us 
of  Ere,  and  refer  us  likewise  to  the  Saxon  Mrista,  Primus,  and 
the  German  Erist.  In  modern  German  it  is  written  Erste,  the 
First;  and  in  Saxon  we  have  various  forms  of  this  word,  aa 
^RST,  iEREST,  iERosT,  i^RTHON,  &c.  Adjacent  to  these  words 
we  have  Mrr,  Mrra,  Prior,  iERS,  Anus,  Podex.  We  have  like- 
wise iEREST,  Resurrectio.  This  will  remind  us  of  our  word 
Arise,  which  may  mean  either  To  come  forward,  as  from  a.  Base— ^ 
a  First  or  Original  Source,  or  it  may  be  derived  from  the  idea 
of  Stirring  up  the  Ground.  We  know,  that  Risfi  is. another  form 
of  Arise;  and  the  diflS^ulty  is  to  decide,  which  form  was  the 
primitive  one.  Under  the  Element  RS  we  have  a  race  of  words, 
bearing  the  same  meaning,  and  referring  to  the  same  object,  as 
those  under  ^RS.  In  old  English  we  have  the  form  '^RS,  with 
a  breathing  before  the  R,  corresponding  with  Mrost,  Arise^  &c. 
In  the  Poems  attributed  to  Rowley,  Arist  occurs.  The  Poety 
speaking  of  a  **  Welked  flourette,"  or  withered  flower,  says, 

**  Arist  it  blew,  itte  florished,  and  dyd  welle.**    (Eclogue  III.  51.)^ 
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The  flower  Arising  blew  and  flourished.— ^The  English  word  First 
or  /-Irst  should  probably  be  considered  as  only  another  form 
of  Erst,  with  the  labial  breathing  /  added.  The  Etymologists 
refer  it  to  the  Saxon  FirsU  the  Islandic  Fyrstur,  the  Runic  Fyrst, 
the  Greek  Feristos,  (fc^erroif,)  the  Danish  Forste,  and  the  Belgrc 
Feurstj  Eerst^  &c.,  all  which  they  derive  from  Fore^  Antea>  or 
Fuhren,  Ducere,  &c.  &c. 

We  shall  instantly  agree,  that  our  vulgar  English  word  for 
the  lower  part  of  the  person,  on  which  we  sit,  belongs  to  the 
idea  of  the  Earth,  as  the  Arche,  (A^;)^,  Fundamentum,)  the 
BaA;  precisely  as  Fundament  does  to  the  Fundamentum  or  Foun^ 
dation.  This  vulgar  term  appears  in  various  Languages;  as  the 
Saxon  Ears^  the  German  Arsch,  the  Belgic  Aers,  the  Danish 
ArtZy  which  the  Etymologists  have  produced,  who  refer  us  more- 
over to  the  Greek  Orros,  (Offo^,  pars  subjecta  testiculis,)  and 
Archo^,  (Af^oc,  Princeps,  Dux;  —  Podex,  Intestinum  rectum.) 
The  Greek  Orros  is  probably  quasi  Oksos,  as  Arren  and  ARsen 
(a^^,  Aftr^,)  belong  to  each  other.  An  adjacent  term  to  this 
vulgar  word  in  Skinner  is  Arseversy^  which  he  derives  from  the 
French  Revers.  It  means  the  bottom  or  Fundamental  part,  Versum^ 
turned  upwards;  and  it  has  the  same  meaning,  though  with  an 
opposite  process,  as  Topsy  Turvy ;  where  we  have  the  Top  thrown 
to  the  Bottom  or  Turf.  Junius  under  the  same  vulgar  term 
produces  the  Saxon  name  for  a  Medlar,  corresponding  with 
a  gross  English  name  for  the  same  fruit,  to  which  there  is  an 
allusion  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  (A.  11.  S.  i.)  Junius  observes, 
likewise,  "  Ab  eodem  quoque  Ars,  compositione  non  ineleganti, 
"  Mergulus  Ang.  dicitur  Arsfoot,  B.  Aersvoet,  at  Cym.  Tindroed 
"  nuncupatur,  a  Tin,  Podex,  et  Droed,  Pes :  Prorsus  ut  ITuyotntfX/Ja 
*^  Graeci,  Hesychio  teste,  non  modo  Mergulum  dixere  a  pedibus 
"  podici  junctis,  verum  etiam  brevi  atque  humili  corpofe  homun- 
"  cionem  et  paullum  supra  terram  exstantem/'  —  We  shall  now 
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understand,  that  the  Greek  Ezomai^  (E^o/ioi,)  To  sit,  is  nothing 
but  To  EArTH,  Erz,  or  Ez,  To  be  QF  be  fixed  upon  the  EArTH,/ 
as  a  Base,  Seat.  Hence  Edo5  signifies  a  Base  —  Foundation,  andi 
that  which  is  Fixed  or  Erected,  on  a  firm  Base  or  FoundatioDt 
as  a  House,  Temple,  &c.,  (eJp^,  Sedes,  sella;*— Delubrun),tfem- 
plum,  aedes;  —  Simulacrum;  —  Firmamentum,  Basis.)  In  EDfa 
we  have  another  form,  and  this  word  likewise  signifies  Podex^ 
for  the  same  reason,  (£^^«,  Sella,  Sedes  $«~Basis ; — Podex  hominis; 
—  Latrina.)  In  Saxon,  HiERXHan  signifies  *^  Testiculi,  pudenda 
**  virilia;"  and  again,  ,Herth-6^%  is  "  Viscus;  —  i.  e.  Pellis  in 
**  qua  includuntur  testiculit  Scrotum,  (a,b  P;ffiRTH<m, .  Testiculi, 
"  et  beligj  Venter.)"  I  shall  shew  in  another  Volume,  that  Tai7 
belongs  to  Tellus. 

The  Lexicographers  explain  OrdiV  by  "  To  Begin,  properly 
*•  to  Spin  or  Weave,— Aranea  Orditur  telas/V  The  sense  of 
To  Weave  is  derived,  I  believe,  from  the  iiii»  of  Placing  in  due. 
Order  the  threads.  The  Etymologists  produce  under  ORDi(?r 
the  term  in  Hesychius,  ORD^ma^  O^i^m^  which  he  explains  by 
*H  ToKMTTri  rm  e^ic^v,  Lana  carpt^,  et  operi  parata.  To  OKDior 
belong  the  French  OuRp/r,  and  the  Italian  OrdiV^,  To  V7arp,  &c. 
The  term  Ourt  occurs  in  the  Poems  attributed  to  Rowley,  and 
seems  to  be  directly  connected  with  OurdiV.  In  The  Battle  of 
Hastings,  No.  2.  William  commands  his  Soldiers  to  **  Dare  to 
**  closer  fyghte/' 

"  The  Saxonne  warryor,  that  dyd  so  entwyne, 

^'  Like  the  neshe  bryon  and  the  eglantine, 

"  Orre  Cornish  wrastlers  at  a  Hocktyde  game. 

*'  The  Normannes,  all  emarchiaUd  in  a  lyne, 

'^  To  the  Ourt  arraie  of  the  thight  Saxonnes  oame." 

(Ver.  574.  8ic.) 

Dean   Milles  strangely  explains  Ourt  by  •*  Out,  or  Open ;''  bvtt 
we  perceive^  that  the  meaning   is  directly  the  o)>|x)site.  *  ^  Th6 
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arttiieof  the  Saxons,  says  the  Poet,   set  thick  or  clobe  tbgethW, 
WAS  OuRT  or  interwoven,  dtte  part  with  artother,  like  tlteBiioWy' 
Entwining  with  the  Eglantine,   or  like  two  Wrestlers  grappling 
wkh  eadt  other. 

In  Hebrew,  T)H  ARG  signifies  **  To  Weave;"  and  to  tlhis 
Mr.  ^^arkhurst  has  referred  the  Greek  Arachne^  (Af«%wy.)  The 
parallel  terms  to  Arachnw,  or  Arachne,  (A^a^vn;,  Araneds,  vel 
Artnea,  A^;^,  Aranea,  Tela  Aranea,)  are  the  Latin  Aranea^  the 
Fi^nch  Araignie^  the  Italian  Ragno,  the  Spanish  Arana,  &c. 
Whether  these  terms  belong  to  the  Hebrew  word  I  cannot 
decide.  In  another  place  I  have  suggested  a  different  source.— 
1  cannot  decide,  moreover,  whether  the  Hebrew  word  should  be 
considered  as  directly  attached  to  QKvior;  but  we  shall  not 
doubt,  when  we  see  the  terms  with  which  it  is  connected,  that 
it  must  be  referred  to  the^  s^me  spot.  In  the  three  succeeding 
columns  of  Mr.  Parkhurst's  Lexicon  are  the  following  words: 
mn  ARC  A,  **  To  go  in  a  track,  and  as  a  N.  A  common  road, 
**  highway,  path,  a  constant  course,  or  settled  customary  way.*' 
7W  ARK,  "  The  idea  of  this  word  is  Length,  Long,''^T\H 
ARG,  (ChafWee,)  r»K  ARZ,  (Heb.)— jTiK  ARK,  ( Chaldee,)  the 
Earth,  as  this  Lexicographer  has  explained  them.  We  perceive, 
that  T)H  ARG,  To  Weave,  denotes  the  regular  Courses  —  Paths, 
(if  I  may  so  express  it,)  or  Lengths  of  the  Threads.  We  cannot 
but  note,  that  Trama  has  the  same  relation  to  Trames.  We  see, 
that  niK  ARCh  belongs  to  the  Greek  EKchomai,  (E^x^>f^9  ^^0 

The  succeeding  word  to  these  two  last  Hebrew  terms  is 
tS^IK  ARS,  which  signifies  ''  To  betroth,  or  Espoused  Castell 
produces  tPlK  ARS,  "  Sponsione  promisit;"  and  the  preceding 
word  is  ts^lK  ARS,  ntS^IK  ARST,   "  Pronunciatum,   petitio,    pec. 

0 

**  Fundamentalis  Pracipua,  Principalis,"  under  which  he  produces, 
as  parallel  with  the  same  Radical,  the  Syriac  ARSCm,  Monarcha, 
'VPrinceps,  Primas,"  and  the  Samaritan  ARS,   '"  Caput,   Autor, 
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^*  Princeps;  — It.  Basis,  Fundamentum ;"  where,  in  the  sense  of 
the  Base,  or  Foundation,  we  are  again  brought  to  the  race  of 
words,  which  I  am  now  discussing.  The  sense  of  tSHK  ARS, 
^*  To  betroth,  or  espouse,"  may  mean  the  Firm,  Established 
contract,  or  the  Foundation  or  Beginning  of  the  future  Marriage, 
and  afterwards  the  Marriage  itself.  Whatever  be  the  union  of 
this  word  with  the  Earth  ;  the  terms,  with  which  it  is  surrounded, 
will  convince  us,  that  such  a  relation  must  exist.  Castell  pro- 
duces a  Chaldee  ti^m,  D^K  ARS,  with  a  final  D  S  instead  of  e^S, 
which  he  has  explained  by  •*  Desponsavit ;"  and  here  we  are  brought 
to  the  same  spot  by  other  senses  of  the  word.  One  derivative  of 
this  word  means  Hortulanus,  as  he  explains  it;  and  another, 
*'  Hortorum  et  agrorum  cultura."  He  likewise  produces  under 
this  word,  as  a  parallel  term,  the  Arabic  {j^j\  ARS,  Aravit:  In 
Arabic,  (j*^jj^  Arus  means  *«  A  Bridegroom,"  which  the  Persians 
have  adopted.  An  Arabic  word  in  the  same  column  of  Mr. 
Richardson's  Dictionary,  u^t^  Aruz,  among  its  various  senses, 
denotes  "  A  way,  a  track;  a  border,  confine,^ limit;"  where  we 
have  the  original  idea  of  the  word.  In  the  next  column  we  have 
uJ^ajc  Uruk,  *'  Roots,  origins,"  and  kj^.^  Aryz,  "  Broad,  large, 
"much."  The  preceding  word  to  Aryz  is  ^j^^c  Arish, 
"  A  shade  from  the  sun,  an  arbour,  a  bower,"  which  is  connected 
with  (jijC  Arsh,  "  A  Throne,  chair  of. state— The  roof  of  a 
"  House."  The  sense  of  the  Roof  and  the  Throne  refers  to  the 
To^— High  Situation;  and  the  Arbour  is  probably  ^he  Roofed 
or  Shaded  Place.  These  points;  however,  must  be  adjusted  by 
the  Arabic  Scholar,  from  a  diligent  enquiry  into  the  peculiar 
meaning  of  the  word.  In  the  same  column,  there  is  another 
Arabic  term,  under  our  Radical  ^RZ,  o^jC  Arez,  which  has 
a  great  variety  of  senses,  and  which  the  adepts  in  that  Language 
must  likewise  reconcile  with  the  original  notion,  whatever  it  may 
be.     I  must  observe,  however,  that  among  other  senses,  it  means 

x  **  Breadth, 
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*^  B^adth,  amplitude,  wicfcth---^  A  Side,  a  tract,  oanfinei  bcmler, 
"  extrftmity.— 'The  Foot  or  Base  of  a  Mountain/'  I*i  the  same 
column  we  have  likewise  the  Arabic  c^^  Ard,  Arid,  U«ibi 
^^  1^  The  Bash  of  a  hilL  s.  Hard,  stiff,  (penis,)"  The  same  Arabic 
wqrd  las  vi^l  which  means  *•  Inheritance,  Heritage,  Hereditary 
*^  right/'  and  which  I  have  supposed  to  signify  the  Possessor  of 
Earth  or  Land^  means  likewise  ^'  A  Root,  stability,  the  principal^ 
*^  any  thing  agreeable  to  ancient  Ihreditary  Custom.  -^  Ashes, 
^*  the  Remains,  Residue;"  which  belongs  to  the  EartHi  under 
the  idea  of  the  Base  or  Foundation,  and  not  under  the  notion  of 
Hereditary  Custom.  The  Ashes  may  mean  the  dirt  of  the  Earth, 
or  what  lies  upon  the  Hearth,  Earth,  or  Ground.  The  Arabic 
term  Arez  vj>^jC  denoting  Breadth^  and  \  the  Hebrew  TW  Al^, 
Long,  will  remind  us  of  the  Greek  Eurus,.  (Eu^c^  Latus.) 

Another  Greek  word,  Oregon  (0^«,  vel  pedes  vel  manus 
extendo,)  denotes  Extension -m- in  Space  or  Earth;  and  we  shall 
be  convinced,  that  the  word  is  derived  from  this  spot,  when  we 
remember  the  adjacent  term  OKQuia,  {p^xuuj  Spatium  interje&tum 
vel  inter  pedes  divaricantes  vel  ambas  manus  expansas;  Ulna;<*-^ 
Passus,  &c.)  A  Step^  which  signifies  a  measure  on  the  Land  or 
Earth.  In  the  ordinary  VoQabularies  both  these  words  are 
considered  as  roots.  Orego  aRd  OfiGuia,  [o^tyb^,  pedes  extendo, 
O^M,  Spatium  inteijectum  inter  pedes  divaricantes,-*- PassHS,) 
relate  to  a  Step,  x^i^  iitr  O^t^ar  ^m,  Ter  quidem  protendit  gressum. 
(IL  N«  v^  20.)  In  the  term  OKiQnaomai,  {O^yvxofAoci^  Desidero, 
appeto,)  bearing  the  metaphorical  sense  of  Orego,  (O^ct^,  In 
medn  Appeto,)  we  have  the  n,  as;  an  organical  addition  to  the  G. 
The  preceding  word  to  this  term  is  Origanon,  {p^ymav.  Origanum,) 
a  species  of  Sweet  Marjoramt  which  belongs  to  Orego,  Orignaomai, 
(pfiye*,  O^iyifMiiou,)  where  we  have  a  vowel  breathing  inserted 
between  the  G  and  the  organical  addition  of  the  n.  Thr 
Etymologists  imagine,  that   the  Oreiganon,   {p^uyocvov,)   as   it  j 
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sometimes  written,  is  so  called  because  it  is  said  O^styeanHrOm, 
••  Monte  gaudere/'  as  Martinius  observes ;  but  it  means,  I  believe, 
the  Desirable  or  grateful  herb,  from  its  sweet  smell,  for  the  same 
reason  as  it  is  called  by  the  Germans  fFohlgemuht,  Well  pleasing 
to  the  Mind,  **  Ab  odore  suavi,  animum  recreante,**  says  Martinius, 

r 

explaining  the  German  term. — To  the  idea  of  the  Root  or  Foun-* 
dation  we  must  refer  the  Hebrew  name  for  the  Cedar,  HK  AKL. 
Mr.  Parkhurst  produces  this  word  under  n  RZ,.  **  To  Waste, 
*'  attemiate/'  &c%,  as  it  might  denote  the  Slender  tree,  or  t)i!e 
^  Wasting  Tree,  by  the  exudation  of  its  resinous  juice ;  though 
i»  justiy  oormcts  there  notions,  by  supping,  that  the  original 
4d«a  w  that  of  >^  Firm^  Stable^  Durabie^  or  the  iikft^^'  as  in  the 
parallel  Arabic  term.  In  Arabic,  ^\  Erz,  ot  Uii«,  signifies 
''^  Tlie  pifM,  cedaF)  f^teh,  jttfiipe<^,  or  aAy  coiw^bearing  tree. 
^^  £St£2.  A  Tree  whose  timber  is  very  hard>.  Ariz.  Contracting, 
•«  collecting,  or  Filing  a^'s  y^^.  — Firmly  Rooted  (tree.)  — 
^*  A  Chief,  leader,  demagogue/'  which  I  produi^d  at  the  com- 
mencement of  my  Work.  The  terms,  which  I  have  already 
produced  under  the  form  '^RG,  '^RI>,  &c>  as  denoting  the  Base 
xnr  Fbundation  of  the  EaIith,  will  amply  iiiufttttite  the  truth  of 
my  hypothesis;  and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  tlie  form 
of  our  Element  ''C,  '^D>  where  the  r  does  not  appear,  cmtveying 
a  similar  idea.  — As  we  advance  fbi^ard  in  thesie  enquiries^  we 
^hall  admire  still  more  and  more  those  secret  atid  subtle  workings 
of  the  mind,  by  which  the  resemblance  of  ideis,  apparently 
remote  to  each  other>  is  discovered^  and  applied  with  such  pre- 
cision and  effect,  to  that  infinite  variety  of  purposes,  whioh  are 
accomplished  by  Huitiat)  Sp«cch* 
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SECT.  II. 
*G,  '^D,  '^G,  &c. 

Words  denoting  a  Base  or  Foundation,  as  of  the  JEArTH,  ArK, 
EST/a,  (Eo^ifls,)  6fc,,  as  Edos,  (jio^^.  Basis :)'^ What  is  Set— 
Founded — Established — Raised  up,  or  Stands  up»  a5  on  a  Base 
or  Foundation,  as  Kzomair  (jE^ofieu,  Sedea,)  lsTemiy(lmiiii,  &c. 
Statuo,—Sto.)  6fc.    Terms  signifying  what  is  Firm — Substantial- 
Strong— Stout,  6?c.,  as  fixed  on  a  Base,  fife,  a^  Is,  (l^^  Fis,) 
&c.     Terms  denoting   Kindred,   connected  with  the  idea  (jf  the 
Base,  Foundation,  Stem  —  Stock,  6fr.,  a5  Atta,  (Att«,  Pater  J 
&c.     Words  denoting  what  is  Placed — Situated,  or  Lies  in  the 
same  Spot^  in  a  state  of  Rest  or  Repose ;    and  hence  Rest,  or 
Repose,  fife,  as  Evjxp^  (Zvfed^  Dormioj)  &c. — Words  relating  to 
Time^  derived  from  the  idea  of  that,    which  is  Established  t- 
Fixed,    or  Set,  as  on  a  Base  or  Foundation,  so  as  to  Las^ 
Continue,   Endure,  as   Age,  (Eng.)  &c.      Terms  signifying  a 
Dwelling — Habitation,    &.€.,   the   appropriate — certain -^Ji^fd 
Spotf  on  which  Persons  are  Situated-^Settled — Established}  .G^c, 
as^  H&asE,  (Eng.)  ^c.^-y-r- Section  the  Hid.  What  w  Placed-^ 
Seated 'or  Situated — ^Stands   up^  Gfc,   in   an  abstract   sense; 
i^at  Exists  or   Is:    Hence   the  verb  of  Being,   Est,   (Lat.) 
Is,  (Eng.)  &c.  —  Demonstrative  parts  of  Spiech,  as  Is,  (Lat.) 
It,  (Eng.)  &c. 
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'^C,  ^D,  &c. 

The  Base  or  Foundation.  What 
is  Set'^Founded — Established 
—  Reused^  or  Stands  up^  as 
on  a  Base  or  Foundation. 


»^»^^#^^ 


Edo^.  (Gr.)  A  Base,  Foundation, 
^  a  Seat,  Temple,  House,  &c« 

Edaa.  (Gr.)  A  Base,  Seat, 
Fundament. 

Idruo.  (Gr.)  To  Place. 

Izo.  (Gr.)  To  Place. 

Ezomai.  (Gr.)  To  Sit— To  be 
Placed,  or  Rest,  as  on  a  Base. 

AS.  (Arabic,)  A  Foundation, 
Basis. 

AS- AS.  (Arab.)  A  Foundation, 
Basis. 

IZA.  (Arab.)  Supporting,  Prop- 
ping 

ISB.  (Arab.)  Fundament. 

isTAT.  (Arab.)  Buttocks,  Fun- 
dament. 

AsT.  (Pers.)  Buttocks,  Hips, 
Fundament. 

Iksus,  Iskis,  '  Oxus,  Osphus. 
(Gr.)  Hips,  Loins,  &c. 

OsKEA.  (Qr.)  Scrotum. 

IsT^emi.  (Gr.)  To  Place,  Stand. 


IsT^aden,  &c.  (Pers.)  To  Stand, 

Stop,  Dwell. 
AsT— -Est — Is,  &c.  &c.  (Pers. 

Lat.  Eng.  &c.)  Is  —  Placed, 

Locatur. 
IsTikhar.  (Per.)  Persepolis,  from 

1st  A.  (Pers.)  Place,  Station, 
Dwelling. 

AsTi.  (Syr.)  To  Found,  Esta- 
blish. 

AsTU.  (Greek,)  A  City,  the 
Foundation. 


IsTANDEN.   (Pers.)    To    Place, 

Fix,  Stand  up. 
AsTANDAN.  (Goth.)  To  Stand 

up,  Remain,  Endure. 
Eden.   (Heb.)    The  Garden  — 

the    appropriate    Place  —  or 

Settled  Dwelling. 
Aden.    (Ar.)    The   Garden   of 

Eden : — A  Permanent  Dwell- 
ing. 
Ethnos.  (Greek,)  The  People, 

Settled  in  a  certain  spot. 

Athenai.  (Gr.)    Athens,  the 

City. 
EniN-jBorow^A — Eden  — Eton, 

&c.  (Eng.)  Names  of  Places, 
Men,  &c. 
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^W^E  have  seen  in  the  preceding  Section  a  race  of  words*  under  the 
form  "^RC,  '^RD,  &c.,  denoting  the  Base  or  Foundation,  as  of  the 
Eabth.  I  shaU  produce  in  this  second  Section  a  race  of  words, 
conveying  a  similar  idea  under  the  form  '^C,  "^D,  &c.,  when  the 
r  does  not  appear.  We  shaH  find,  that  this  Radical  meaning  has 
afK>rded  various  senses,  some  of  which  may  appear  on  the  first 
glance  remote  from  each  other;  though,  on  a  more  attentive  view, 
it  will  readily  be  understood,  that  they  are  all  impressed  with  the 
same  commcm  notion.  I  shall  consider  In  this  Section  words 
which  signify.  What  is  Set  —  Founded  •-- Established — Raised  uf 
or  Stands  up,  as  on  a  Base  or  Foundation .:  such  as  Ezomaif  (E^ofuu, 
Sedeoi)  IsT*mi,  (l«-Tijp,  &c.  Statuo,  Sto;)  Sec.  &c.  —  Terras,  -which 
denote  what  is  Firm — Substantial — Strong — Stout,  &c.,  as  Is, 
(If,  Vis,)  &c. — Terms  expressing  Kindred,  as  connected  with  the 
idea  of  the  Base  or  Foundation' — Stem — Stock,  Sec,  as  Atta, 
(Att«,  Pater,)  &c.  &c. —  Words  signifying,  what  is  Placed — 
Situated  or  Laid  in  the  same  Spot,  as  in  a  state  of  Rest  or 
Repose;  and  hence  Rest  or  Repose,  &c.,  as  Eudo,  (EuJw,  Dormio.) 
—  Words  relating  to  Time,  derived  from  the  idea  of  that,  which 
is  Established — Fixed  or  Set,  as  on  a  Base  or  Foundation,  so  as  to 
Last,  Continue,  Endure;  as  Age,  (Eng,)  &c.  —  Terms  signifying 
a  Dwelling  or  Habitation  —  the  appropriate — certain  —  fixed  Spot, 
on  which  persons  are  Situated — Settled,  Established,  &c.,  as  Hovse, 
(Eng.)  &c.  We  shall  understand,  that  the  idea  of  the  Enclosure 
must  be  sometimes  connected  with  this  race  of  words,  House, 
&c.,  as  denoting  the  Appropriate  —  Peculiar  Spot. —  Separate  and 
Pistinguished  from  other,  spots, — Lastly,  I  shall  produce  in  another 
Section  a  race  of  words,  which  signify  what  is  Placed  —  Seated  or 
Situated  ifi  an  abstract  sense;— what  Exists  or  Is.  —  Hence  are  de- 
rived  the  universal  verb  of  Being,  as  Est,  (Lat.)  Is*  (Eng.)  &c.,  and 
the  Demonstrative  parts  of  Speech,  Is,  (Lat.)  It,  (Eng.)  Uc  Sec 
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his  enquiry  will  lead  us  irito  new  and  curious  views   on   the 
rrhation  of  Human  Speech. 

The  Greek  Esx/a,  {Ea-rtu,  Focus,  Lar,  — Domus;-^Ara;  — 
sylum.;  —  Vesta,  Dea; — Sedes,  v.  gr.  Imperii,)  will  firSIf  present 
self  in  considering  this  race  of  words;  as  it  contains  irt  itself 
me  of  the  leading  senses,  which  are  supposed  in  my  hypothesis, 
he  word,  we  see,  not  only  signifies  the  Base  —  Bottom^  as  the 
EARTH,  —  the  Seat,  and  the  House,  on  or  in  which  anything 
•person  is  Settled  or  Established;  but  it  likewise  brings  us  to 
e  very  spot,  the  Earth,  or  Ea^'th,  &c.,  from  whichi  as  I  s lip- 
ase, these  ideas  are  derived.  In  the  two  examples  produced  by 
.  Ainsworth  under  this  Greek  word,  we  find  it  conttected  Wfth 
RCHE,  (a^x^*  Principium,  Exordium,  Initium,  Fundantentum,)  the 
rresponding  term,  under  the  form  ^RC,  &c.,  as  Aph'  Esr-ias 
RCH-esthai,  (A(p'  Ecrnotg  A^x^tr&czt,  Consentaneum  rei  gerendse 
itium  capere,) — Aph'  Esr-ias  A^Rcn^omenos,  (A<p*E(rr/a^  A^x^[4,ivo;.) 

the  sense  of  the  Focus,  we  perceive  how  the  term  agrees  with 
s  English  Hearth.  The  signification  of  the  verb  Esiiao, 
(TTtccu),  Lare  vel  Domo  ejrcipio ;  —  Convivio  excipio,)  To  Enter- 
in  at  a  Feast,  appears  very  remote  from  the  idea  of  the  Earth 

Ground;  and  yet  we  see  how  readily  they  are  connected  with 
ch  other,  through  the  medium  of  the  House,  Established  or 
tuated  on  the  Ground.  In  the  Latin  z^-Esra  we  perceive,  that 
e  Labial  breathing,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  has  assumed  a  Con-^ 
nant  form.  In  the  Greek  Ezontai,  (E^oftar,  Sedeo,)  Edojp,  (jEiog^ 
d^s.  Sella,  Delubrum,  Templum,  ^des,  Simulachrum,  Firma- 
mtuxny'  Basis,)  Evra,  (Ej^a,  Sella,  Sedes; — Basis,  Podex  hominis, 
itrina,)  iDruo,  (l^ovca,  Sedere  facio,  Statuo,)  Izo,  (l^«,  Sedere 
:io,  coUoco,  sedeo,)  Is  \emi,  {Itrrfifct,  Colloco;  — in  Aor.  2.  perf. 
jsq.  perf.  Sto,)  all  which  I  have  before  produced,  and  which 
ly  be  considered  only  as  different  forms  of  Esrm,  (Eo-r/«,)  we 
^    precisely  the   train    of  ideas,    supposed   in    my  hypothesis. 

In 
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In  the  Latin  Sto  the  breathing  before  the  S  is  lost.  The  expla- 
natory term  Sedeo,  and  its  parallel  words  Sit,  Seat^  Set,  &c.  &a, 
belong  to  the  Element  SD,  ST,  &c. 

In  Welsh,  Deckreu  or  J-Echreu,  signifies,  "  A  Beginning, 
"  an  Origin,  an  Original,"  which  the  Lexicographers  of  that 
Language  have  justly  referred  to  ArcHE,  (A^x^.)  The  d  m  this 
Welsh  word  is  an  addition  from  the  construction  of  the  Language, 
and  the  r  in  Ecnr-^w  is  the  lengthening  of  the  sound  after  the 
Elementary  consonant  Ck,  as  it  is  in  ArCHE  before  it.  In  Welsh 
we  have  d-YKCBafael,  which  is  the  same  as  AtLcaafael,  **  To 
**  Ascend,  exalt,  rise  or  lift,"  where  we  have  the  original  form 
Yrch  or  Arch. — In  Welsh,  Ach  is  "  A  Stem  or  Pedigree,  the 
"  lineage  of  one's  Ancestors;"  where  we  are  directly  brought  to 
the  idea  of  the  Base  or  Foundation ;  and  in  Mr.  Shaw's  Galic 
and  Irish  Dictionary  we  have  Aic,  "  A  Tribe  or  Family,"  and 
AicE,  "  A  Prop."  We  perceive,  that  these  words  belong  to 
each  other,  and  are  to  be  referred  to  the  idea  of  the  Base.  The 
Celtic  terms,  here  produced,  will  be  referred  to  other  words  of 
.  a  similar  kind  in  a  future  page.     In  Arabic,  ^j^^  As  or  Uss,  as 

Mr.  Richardson  represents  it,  means,    "  A  Foundation,    Basis 

"The  Heart  of  Man,  (as  being  the  Foundation  of  life.)  The 
"  Beginning  of  any  thing.— The  earliest  age,  Eternity.— The 
'*  cinders  or  ashes  remaining  in  a  fire-place."  In  the  succeeding 
column  of  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary  we  have  (j«UmI  As-As,. 
"  A  Foundation,  Basis,"  which  is  a  doubling  of  ^^1  As,  in  order 
to  express  more  strongly  the  idea.  In  the  same  Language  ^Lcl 
Aghaz  means  "  A  Beginning,  commencement."  Whether  this 
word  should  be  considered  as  a  compound,  Aoh-Az,  of  the  same 
kind  as  As-As,  I  cannot  decide. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  term  in  Arabic,  Aj-Uz,  j/yss. 
which  I  offer  to  the  consideration  of  the  Arabic  Scholar  to  decide, 
whether  this  word   likewise  may  not  possibly  be  a  compound 
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T)f  a  similar  kind ;  or,  if  it  be  not  a  compound,  whether  Ajuic  pr 
Ajz  does  not  belong  to  the  simple  form  ^j*- 1  As.     This  word  has 
no   less    than    sixty-seven-  diiFerent   significations,    according   to 
Mr.  Richardson.     The  first  sense  of  the  word,  in  the  arrangement 
of  this  Lexicographer,'   is   **-An  old  Woman;"  and  in  the  tenth 
sense  we  have  "  The  Universe,   the  World,   the  Earth."     We 
shall  not  be  inclined  to  belFeve,  as  I  imagine,  that  the  sense  of 
**  An  old  Woman"  was  the  origin  of  sixty-seven  significations. 
In  the  preceding  column  of  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary  I  find 
Ujuz  yssF  "  Having  large  Hips.    2.  Plural  of  Jysr^  ".Ajuz,  the 
term  just  produced.  —  **  Ajuz.  The  Hinder  or  last   part  of  the 
**  back,  the  Buttocks^  (of  man  or  woman.)"     The  succeeding  term 
is   \js;:^   "  AjzA.  li?LS\r\g\axg^  Buttocks  (a  Woman.)"     We  shall 
agree,  I  think,  that  all   these  words   belong  to  each  other,  and 
that  the  sense  of  the  Buttocks  brings  us  to  that  of  the  ^\   As, 
the  Base  or  Foundation.     We  shall  likewise  understand,  that  the 
sense  of  **  An  old   Woman"   belongs  to   the   idea  of   "  Large 
**  Buttocks.*'     I  shall  produce  various  words,  denoting  the  Buttocks^ 
belonging  to  this  race  of  words;  and  we  have  already  seen  the 
Greek  Eorj,  (Podex  hominis,)  Arch-05,  (A^%o^,  Princeps,  Podex,) 
and  the  vulgar  English  name  for  this  part.     I  cannot  quit   the 
word  Ajuz,  without  observing,  that  among  its  sixty-seven  sig- 
nifications it  means  **  A  King.  — A  Kingdom.  —  A  Governor  Of 
"  a  Province,   or   City,"   which  again   agrees   with  the  sense  of 
a    Ba$e  or    Foundation^    as    in    the   Greek    word    last   produced. 
I  must  leave  however  the  explication  of  this  word,  in  its  various 
senses,  to  the  adept  in  the  Arabic  Language.  —  In  Arabic,  jj(  Iza 
means  **  Supporting,  Propping,  causing  to  Sustain  or  Bear  up." 
In  the  same  opening  of  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary,  where  this 
word  occurs,  we  have  the  Persian  ^jOU>*vJ    Israden,  "  To  Standi 
."stop,  stay,  remain,  to  tarry,   wait  for." — ^oJlx*w^J   Istan^^ti, 
^*  To   Place,  fix,    make,   constitute,  appoint,  to  iStowd!  up,V  &C 
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^(XJUmvJ  IsTAfiiden^  "  To  Place  in  the  middle;"  and  {jO<jjiuj\ 
Isriden^  "  To  Stand/'  In  Saxon,  AsxANrfan  is  **  Durare,  Stare, 
**  Manere,  Subsistere,"  as  Lye  explains  it. 

In  Persian,  Oi>*»l  Ast  or  1st,  as  Mr.  Richardson  represents 
it,  means  *•  The  Buttocks,  Hips,  Backside,  Fundament."  The 
following  Greek  words  should  probably  be  referred  to  the  same 
idea:  Iksm^,  IsK/,y,  Oxus^  OsphuSy  Osk^j,  (i|w;,  Itrxt^y  0|u;,  Oj-^^, 
Lumbus,  0<rx^ct9  Scrotum.)  In  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Richard- 
son's Dictionary,  where  ^j^\  As  occurs,  we  have  Vw?L*l  Asa6, 
•*  Fundaments."  To  this  form  we  must  refer  the  Persian  name 
for  a  Horse,  u-^Mai  As6,  which  is  found  in  the  same  opening  of 
Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary.  It  means  probably  the  animal, 
on  which  a  person  is  Seated^  or  which  is  Vidden.  The  succeeding 
Arabic  word  is  v.^\*wl  Isfr,  ''  The  Fundament,  Pubes,"  &c.,  which 
is  another  form  of  the  term  just  produced.  The  preceding  word 
to  the  Persian  c:^*^!  Ast  or  1st,  the  Buttocks,  is  another  word, 
under  the  same  form  c:.imjI  Ast  or  Est,  the  familiar  verb  of 
Being,  corresponding  with  Is,  (Eng.)  Est,  (Lat.)  &c.,  which,  as 
we  shall  now  understand,  is  derived  from  the  idea  of  what  is 
Placed  —  Seated  —  Situated j  &c.  &c.  In  the  same  column  of 
Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary  is  the  Arabic  c:^*^!  (AST,)  Est  for 
Ass,  Qwl,  says  this  writer,  which  in  its  first  sense  means 
"  A  Foundation,  Basis,"  and  afterwards  Eternity  —  A  Continued— 
Lasting  Period,  as  Est  does.  We  have  moreover  in  the  same 
column  the  Arabic  U*wl  Ista,  '*  The  warp  in  the  loom,  fitting 
"  the  warp  to  the  loom,*'  which  will  remind  us  of  the  Greek 
IsT-05,  from  IsTemi,  (Icto;,  Malus  navis,  —  Malus^  sen  lignum^ 
e  quo  stamina  seu  Tela  suspenditur;  —  Ipsa  Tela,)  the  Arabic 
i^*Uo**l  IsTAT,  "  Buttocks,  Fundaments,"  the  Persian  tjcXAJlciU*wl 
Isjadaniden,  **  To  Constitute,  establish,  fix,  make  to  Stand,"  and 
i^oUo**!  1st aden,  "  To  stand,  stop,  dwell."  In  the  succeeding 
column  we  have  the  Persian  Jji^\   "  Ustam.  Faith,  confidence. 

•^  Any 
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**  Any  thing  to  which  we  can  trust,  a  confidant,  prop,  support, 
"  pillar,  column."  The  Arabic  oU^wl  Istah,  Buttocks,  and 
(jUmjI  Astarij  "  Roots  of  old  trees,"  and  the  Persian  ^j<JjU*wl 
Isranden,  "  To  Stand,  constitute,  set  up,  establish/' 

Between  these  latter  words  we  have  the  Persian  ^jU*wl 
Asiran,  Vsran,  "  A  Threshold,  entrance.  A  King's  Court, 
*•  Royal  palace,  the  Ottoman  Porte,"  and  the  name  of  Constan- 
tinople, J^^'UiNwl  Istanbul,  which  is  sometimes  written  and  spoken 
Stanhul  or  Stambul.  This  term,  though  originally  formed  from 
the  City  of  Constantinople^  (Constantine,  Cnstantinople,  Cstantinple, 
Stantnple,  Stanhul^  Stambul^)  has  perhaps  assumed  more  par- 
ticularly the  form  Istany  that  it  may  correspond  with  the  Persian 
Ustan,  A  Palace.  In  Arabic,  oXj  BLD  is  a  City,  belonging  to 
PoliSf  (JJoXig)',  so  that  perhaps  Istanbul  may  convey  to  an  Eastern 
mind,  ignorant  of  its  primitive  meaning,  the  idea  of  the  Court  or 
Palace,  City,  the  City  where  the  Sultan  has  his  Court  or  Palace. 
It  is  very  common,  when  the  origin  of  a  word  is  forgotten,  to 
adapt  the  sound  and  the  form,  remaining  from  its  primitive  idea, 
to  a  similar  sound  and  form,  more  known,  and  expressing  a  sense, 
which  might  naturally  be  represented  by  the  word  in  question. 
The  Prince  Cantemir  has  formed  another  derivation  of  Stanpol, 
which  is  that  of  Eis  Teen  Polin,  Ei^  riyv  'TroXiv.  The  author  of 
the  Mechanisme  du  Langage,  (Tom.  I.  p.  428.)  though  he  is  aware 
of  the  obvious  origin  of  the  word,  seems  to  think  that  this  is  the 
true  derivation,  because  that  Prince  was  "  bien  instruit  des  fails/' 
The  Prince  was  furnished  with  no  facts  which  qualified  him  for 
the  office  of  an  Etymologist.  These  terms  ^jOUo**l  IsTaden, 
"  To  Stand,"  &c.  more  directly  connect  themselves  with  the 
Greek  IsTemi,  (loriyp,  Statuo  — a.  s.  &c.  Sto,)  and  the  Latin  Sto. 
In  the  Latin,  the  breathing  before  the  St  is  lost.  In  IsTA^den 
(^OJUxwI  and  in  the  English  Stand,  we  have  the  Radical  St — N, 
which   conveys   the  same  idea,  through    the  whole   compass  of 

Language, 
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Language,    and  on*  which  I   shall  make  a  few  observations   ur 
a  succeeding  page. 

In  the  same  leaf  of  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary,  from  which 
I  have  produced  the  Persian  Isranden,  &c.  To  Stand,  &c.,  we 
have  IsTikhaTt  ^bsr*^'  the  name  of  the  Ancient  Persepolis. 
Many  opinions  have  been  given  respecting  the  origin  of  this 
word;  yet  I  imagine,  that  the  true  idea  is  partly  to  be  found  in 
one  of  the  conjectures  of  Mr.  Richardson.  He  supposes  that 
*'  IsTA  denotes  A  Place,  Station,  Dxvelling,  (from  the  Persian 
*'  Istaden,  To  Stand,  remain,  dwell,)"  which,  I  think,  is  the 
true  idea  belonging  to  the  word.  He  imagines,  moreover,  that 
"  Khur  or  Khar  signifies  the  Sun ;  whence  htakhar  will  naturally 
**  imply,  the  Place  or  Temple  of  the  Sun."  (Pref,  p.  a7.)  This 
I  do  not  conceive ;  as  I  cannot  but  think,  that  if  such  had  been 
the  origin  of  the  word,  we  should  have  found  it  expressed  in  the 
Greek  translation.  The  Persian  Islikhar  may  be  simply  Istkha, 
the  Place  or  Position,  by  way  of  eminence;  or  if  Khar  be  sig-. 
nificant,  it  has  a  similar  meaning  of  the  Place— Position,  City,  &c. 
In  Arabic,  j^  Shakur  and  y^uj^ Koorut  {-^X.  jy  Kuwur)  signify 
a  City,  from  the  idea  of  a  certain  Spot  —  Place,  &c.  1  am  aware, 
that  the  Persian  htakhar  was  adopted,  before  that  nation  en- 
grafted the  Language  of  the  Arabs  into  their  own,  as  it  is  foutid 
at  present;  yet  the  force  of  the  Element  was  equally  existing  at 
all  times.  —  Whether  the  Khar  be  significant,  or  only  1st  or 
Istka;  it  is  manifest,  that  the  word  was  considered  by  the 
Greeks  as  Denoting  the  Distinguished  Spot — or  Place^THE 
City,  by  way  of  Eminence,  above  other  Persian  Cities,  from  their 
translation  Persepolis,  The  City  of  the  Persians.  The  term 
^l^j^l  jstikhar^  which  denotes  Persepolis,  means  in  Arabic 
*'  Praying  for  the  blessing  of  God,  praying  for  success,"  &c.  &c. ; 
and  there  are  other  words  in  the  same  and  in  the  succeeding 
column  of  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary,  which  have  a   similar 

sense. 
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sense.  The  idea,  I  imagine>  in  these  words  is  the  same  as  in 
those  terms,  which  I  have  examined;  and  the  sense  of  Praying 
and  Petitioning  is  derived  from  the  notion  of  being  Instant  in 
Prayer,  as  we  express  it;  where  we  have  the  metaphor  of  that 
which  is  Constant^  Remainifig  or  Persevering  in  an  Action.  The 
Latins  use  Insisto,  which  signifies  To  *  Stand  upon,'  in  the  first 
sense,  after  a  similar  manner,  *' To  Urge,  Insist  upon,  or  be 
*'  Instant  illy''  says  R.  Ainsworth.  In  the  same  column  we  have 
Isridamety  ''  Assiduity — Wishing  to  be  Quiet,  Permanent,  Steady, 
**  Eternal,  Perpetual,  Everlasting/*  In  the  succeeding  column 
we  have  the  Arabic  IccXa**^!  Istida,  **  Petitioning,  requesting 
**  submissively,"  &c.  From  the  1st  c:\*wI  denoting  Petitioning^ 
is  derived  the  tenth  conjugation  of  Arabic  verbs.  The  succeeding 
word  but  one  is  the  Persian  (-)OsAwal  IsTaden^  **  To  Arise,  Rise 
"  up,  Standy  to  work  Standing/'  The  Greek  Ik£T^5,  (liMri?^, 
Supplex,  qui  humiliter  et  more  servili  aliquid  orat,)  which  is 
a  very  strong  term,  may  belong  to  Istida,  &c.  ;  though  it 
probably  belongs  to  the  Greek  iKneomai,  (lxv€o/t«a<,  Venib,  advenio; 
-— Supplico,  obsecro,)  where  we  are  brought  to  the  Ik — Ak,  &c., 
or  Earth,  under  the  idea  of  Motion  upon  its  surface. 
-  The  very  name  for  the  Sun,  Khur^  belongs  to  the  idea  of  the 
Place  —  Spot  —  Station^  or  the  Enclosed  Spot,  or  Station  — the 
Enclosure;  which  supplies  a  race  of  words  signifying  a  City  — 
Town,  &tc.  &c.  The  metaphor  of  a  Place  or  Station  is  often 
annexed  to  the  Luminaries  above  us  —  those  Spots  —  Places  or 
Stations  in  the  Heavens.  The  term  Spots  in  the  Heavens  is 
applied  to  the  Stars ;  and  Spot  we  know  means  at  once  a  Speck 
and  a  Place.  I  shall  shew  that  Stella  in  Latin  is  derived  from 
a  similar  idea ;  and  we  all  remember  in  Milton  — 

"  The  Planets  in  their  Stations  listening  stood." 

This  term  for  the  Sun,  Khur^  has  given  the  name  to  Syria^  as 

Abulfeda 
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Ahulfeda  has  justly  conjectured;  and  Mr.  Bryant  has  seen,  that 
Suros  OT Seirios  "  (t,v^og  ya^  0  iiXiog  the  same  as  Xu^iog)'*  belongs  to 
this  name  for  the  Sun,  as  he  is  quoted  in  the  page  of  Mr. 
Richardson's  Preface  to  his  Dictionary,  from  which  I  have  taken 
the  above  quotation.  All  that  follows  they  have  not  seen.  The 
Persian  Khur  belongs  to  our  word  Star,  and  to  the  parallel  terms 
in  other  Languages,  as  the  Greek  asTER,  (Aariyj,)  the  Latin 
asTR^m,  the  Saxon  Steorra^  the  German  Stem^  the  Danish 
Stieme,  the  Belgic  Sterre,  the  Cornish  Sterran,  the  Armoric  Steren^ 
the  Welsh  Ser^  Syr^  and  Sereriy  &c,  1  cannot  sufficiently  express 
my  surprise  to  find  in  Skinner  a  derivation  of  the  Greek  jister^ 
(Ao^Tf^f)  from  the  Persian  Ster^  "  Vossius  autem  Gr.  Ao-tijj,  a 
**  Persico  Ster  deflectit.*'  It  is  extraordinary,  that  either  Vossius 
or  Skinner  should  resort  to  a  Persian  word;  and  it  is  more  extra* 
ordinary,  when  we  learn,  that  the  Persian  term  appears  to  have 
a  very  different  form,  and  to  be  removed  from  this  race  of  words. 
Mr.  Richardson  represents  the  Persian  name  for  a  Star  by 
Sitaureh;  though  in  recording  the  letters,  which  compose  it,  we 
inuBt  represent  it  by  Starh  ojUi^r  A  Vowel  breathing,  we  see, 
has  been  inserted  in  the  pronunciation  between  the  two  letters, 
which  in  fact  represent  the  first  letter  of  the  Radical.  The 
same  has  happened  in  the  Latin  Sider-is^  which  is  quasi  Sd£r*i>, 
and  which  belongs,  as  we  see,  to  this  race  of  words.  Again, 
in  Persian,  ^i:L\  ^kter  is  ''  A  Star,  constellation^  celestial 
''  sign." 

Dr.  Vincent  (Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  p.  98.)  has 
remarked,  that  Seivy  in  the  Language  of  the  Troglodytes,  is 
a  Dog;  from  whence  Sirius,  the  Dog  Star,  as  it  is  called, 
is  supposed  to  be  derived.  That  Seir  in  the  Language  of  the 
Troglodytes  signifies  a  Dog,  I  can  very  well  conceive;  as 
there  are  few  Languages,  in  which  it  has  not  that  meaning,  or 
a  sense,  from  whiqh  th^t  meaning  is  derived.     Thus  we  have 

Cur 
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Cur  in  English,  Korre  in  Belgic,  'IW  GUR,  in  Hebrew,  Catellus, 
the  parallel  terms  produced  by  the  Etymologists  under  Curt* 
Lhuyd,  under  Canis,  gives  us  among  other  terms  the  Irish 
Gdyear^  Gyr,  A  Grey  Hound,  Grex:  and  in  the  Appendix,  under 
Canis,  we  have  •*  IsL  Grey,  Finnon.  et  Lap.  Coira.*'  We  shdl 
see,  that  GREY-Hound  belongs  to  the  Cur;  and  we  shall  readily 
understand,  that  all  these  terms  for  a  Dog  are  attached  to  such 
words  as  Curro.  In  Arabic,  j^  Ziroo  is  **  A  Hunting  Dog.*' 
It  will  now  be  granted,  I  trust,  that  Sikius  in  its  original  sense 
meant  nothing  but  the  Ser — the  Star  —  the  Distinguished  Bright 
Star;  and  that  the  idea  of  the  Dog  was  added  from  a  similarity 
in  sounds  between  the  Seir,  Cur,  the  Dog^  &c«,  and  Ser,  Syr, 
Si  AR,  &c.,  the  Luminary.  In  Orpheus,  &c ,  Seir/05,  (:g€/fio;,)  is 
added  to  the  name  of  the  Sun,  and  literally  means  the  Star  or 
Syr— the  Sun. 

HsXto^,  {Argonaut.  )^.  118-9.) 

In  Greek,  the  name  of  a  Star  sometimes  appears  under  the  forni 
TR,  as  TEiR^a,  {Tet^Bu,  Astra,)  which  the  Lexicographers  derive 
from  TeirOy  (Tg/^a;,  Vexo.) 

Ev  ^6  roL  TEIPEA  'ttuvtcc  ra  r  Ov^uvog  ea'T6(puvuroct.      (ll.  x.  485.) 

The  Triones^  the  seven  Stars  at  the  North  Pole,  meant  originally, 
I  imagine,  the  Teir^j,  {Tei^m,)  or  5Tars,  and  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Triones,  the  oxen,  except  by  the  accidental  similarity  of  the 
sound  of  the  words.  I  shew  in  another  place,  that  the  Arc^^, 
the  constellation  at  the  North,  has  been  supposed  to  be  Beary 
from  a  similar  cause  — the  similarity  of  sounds.  Arctus  only 
means  the  certain  Earth  —  Place  —  or  Quarter,  as  of  the 
w-Orth,  &c.  The  Trion-w  is  the  same  form  as  ^Teren,  &c- 
Mr.  Richardson   has  observed,    that  ^<  When   Esther   was 

**  selected 
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\*  selected  among  other  virgins  for  the  royal  choice,  her  former 
"name  Hadassah  was  dropt,  and  a  new  one  given  to  her,  sig- 
"  nifying  in  Persian  a  Star."  (Dissertation,  p.  20.)  Thus  we 
see,  that  £-Ster  is  the  ^-Ster,  (A-mja.)  Starh,  or  Star. 
Hence  has  been  derived  the  name  of  the  Syrian  Venus  AaTAK-tei 
and  this  derivation  will  explain,  why  she  is  conceived  by  some 
to  be  the  Moon.  The  ^snxARo^ft  of  the  Philistines  belongs  to 
A^TAR-ftf,  as  the  Mythologists  understand.  Mr.  Parkhurst  derives 
Ashtaroth  nViW  from  rwy  ASH,  To  Make,  and  in  TR,  A  Tour, 
compass,  "from  the  Tours  she  makes  about  the  Earth  "  where  we 
see  in  in  TR  and  Tour^  the  race  of  words,  to  which  iPAR  belongs. 
Mr.  Parkhurst  observes,  that  "  Perhaps  the  German  idol  Eostre 
••or  Easter  was  related  to  the  Oriental  Astar/^.  To  this 
"  goddess  our  Saxon  Ancestors  sacrificed  in  April,  which  was 
"  therefore  by  them  styled  Eostur  Monath ;  and  tlience  our  word 
"  Easter,  which  the  Saxons  retained  after  their  conversion  to 
"  Christianity,  and  gave  to  the  solemn  festival  observed  at  the 
"  same  time  of  the  year,  in  commemoration  of  our  Saviour's 
"  resurrection.  See  Bochart,  Vol.  I.  676,  and  Ancient  Universal 
"  History,  Vol.  XIX.  p.  177."  This  conjecture  is,  I  imagine, 
just.  To  this  Saxon  name  for  an  illustrious  Female  might 
possibly  belong  the  termination  Estrf,  in  that  Language,  for 
a  Female  in  general; — *'  Estre.  TerminatioFoeminina  substantivi 
"  agentis :  sc.  Ut  nomina  masculi  generis,  apud  Latinos,  in  or 
*'  terminantia,  formant  Fceminina  in  ix;  sic  apud  Anglo-Saxones, 
"  in  Estre,  Istrf,  Ystre.  e.  g.  i'an^-YsxRE,  Cantatrix,  Sec." 
I  shall  shew,  that  the  Element  -^S  denotes  Being,  through  the 
whole  compass  of  Language ;  and  to  this  belongs  the  Latin  Ix, 
and  perhaps  the  Saxon  Estre.  The  Persian  name  Statira  belongs 
to  Sitaur,  the  Star,  as  others  have  understood.  It  is  likewise 
known,  that  Roxana  is  derived  from  another  Persian  word  sig- 
nifying  Light;    though  it   is  not   known,   that  Roxana   belongs 
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Words  denoting  Search'— Enquiry,  &c.  have  been  conunoiriy 
derived  from  the  idea  of  Routmg  or  Scratching  about — amongst*^ 
jflto'^up,  &c.  the  Dirf  of  the  Earth.  We  know,  that  Scrutor  is 
acknowledged  to  be  derived  from  a  similar  metaphor, — Scntta 
Erutndi,  Scrutor  belongs  more  directly  to  Search  —  Scratchy  and 
altimately  to  B^IT  DRS.  The  succeeding  word  to  this  in  Mr. 
Parkhurst's  Lexicon, — the  term  ttn  DS,  must  be  referred  likewise 
to  the  same  race ;  and  here  the  sound  of  r  between  the  Radical 
Consonants  is  lost.  The  word  vn  DS  means,  says  Mr.  Parkhurst, 
"  To  Thresh,  beat  or  Scatter,  to  pieces,"  to  which  this  Lexico- 
grapher justly  refers  Dash^  Dust.  Let  us  note  another  of  these 
t»tl(s  ^  the  explanatory  word  Thresh^  under  the  form  TRS,  and 
marie  moreover  the  word  Scatter,  where  the  r  does  not  appear. 
I  am  not  attempting  to  adjust  the  degrees  of  affinity  betwem 
these  words: — I  mean  only  to  observe,  that  they  are  all  to  be 
referred  to  terms  denoting  the  Dust,  Dirt — Grit,  Sec  of  the 
Earth;  and  that  they  were  derived  from  actions  performed  on 
the  surface  of  it.  To  the  Hebrew  cm  DRS  more  immediately 
belongs  the  Greek  Derko,  {^$^ef*eu,  vel  Ai^im,  Video.)  In 
Persian,  <^Sj<^  DRK,  with  the  auxiliary  verb  u<3-^  Kurden, 
signifies  "  To  comprehend.  To  perceive,  To  follow  out,  prosecute;" 
and  Derk  itself  means  *'  The  lowest  part.  — The  Pit  (of  Hell.)  — 
''  A  Part  of  the  Earth,  a  portion  of  the  Ground."  Here  we  are 
at  once  brought  to  the  spot,  supposed  in  my  hypothesis.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  leaf  in  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary,  where 
this  word  is  found,  we  have  Ctjd  DRD,  "  Dregs,  sediment,  the 
'•  Tartar  of  wine,  the  mother  of  oil.- — A  Draught;"  where  let  us 
mark  the  explanatory  terms  Dregs,  Tartar,  and  Draught,  all 
belonging  to  this  race  of  words.  In  the  Galic  Dialect  of  the 
Celtic,  DEARcam  means  *•  To  see,  behold,  look  stedfastly;"  and 
in  Welsh,  Edrych  means  "  To  behold,  to  look,  to  view,  to  see," 
which  the  Lexicographers   in  this   Language  allow    to   belong 

to 
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to  the  Greek  Derko,  (A<fjc«.)     We  perceive  in  Edrych  a  vowd 
breathing  at  the  beginning,  as  in  Idris. 

Mr.  Davies  has  properly  observed,   that  Idris  or  Edris  was 
well  known  to  the  Arabians.     His  name  in  Arabic  is  {j^.j^^ 
Adris  or   Idris ^   as  Mr.  Richardson  represents  it,  who  tells   us, 
that  it  is  ''  the  Arabian  name  for  ^^^J"  ^chnuch,  ''  Enoch  the 
«*  prophet^    (Gen.  v.  21.)      This    name   is    derived    from   Ders, 
**  which  signifies  study  or  meditation."      The  Arabic  Ders  (j^j^ 
belongs  to  the  same  idea.     The  first  sense,  which  Mr.  Richardson 
gives  of  it,  is  **  Reading,  a  lecture,  a  lesson;"  and  in  the  second 
sense,  "  A  hidden   path,  the  traces  almost  effaced,"  where  we 
are  brought  to  the  original  spot.     The  Persians  have  joined  it 
with   an  auxiliary  verb,   and   made   it   signify    "  To   Tread  or 
••  Thresh  out  corn,"  where  we  are  again  brought  to  the  original 
spot  and  action  connected  with  it.     Let  us  mark  the  explanatory 
words  Trace  J  Tread,  Thresh,  all  belonging  to  each  other ;  and  to  the 
Arabic  Ders,    the  path  or  Trace.     After  the  most  matufe  con- 
sideration on  the  origin  of  the  great  Celtic  name  for  a  Seer — 
Priest -^ Prophet — the  Druid,   I  finally  imagine,  that  it  belongs 
to  this  race  of  words,    and   denotes    the   Searcher.     Mr.  Shaw 
explains  the  Galic  Draoi  (which  I   consider  to  be  quasi  Draoj,) 
and  Draoith,  by  "  A  Druid,  Augur,  Charmer,  Magician ;"    in 
the  next  column  to  which,  I  find  Draos,  Trash;  where  let  us  again 
mark,  both  in  the  Galic  and  English  words,  other  terms  belonging 
to  the  same   race — To  Dirt,  &c.     I  find   likewise  in  the  same 
column    **  Dreach.    Form,    figure,    image.  —  DKEACuach.    That 
"  Dresseth,  polisheth;  Drawn,  figured,  delineated.  —  DREACHam. 
"  To    Figure,    delineate,    adorn ;"    and    "  Dreacht.    A    Poem, 
*•  Draught,  Pattern."     We  perceive,  that  all  these  belong  to  the 
same  train  of  ideas,  and  mean  To  Trace;   and   let  us  note  the 
explanatory   terms   Drawn  —  Draught,    directly   corresponding 
with  the  Galic  terra  in  every  point.     The  terms  Drag,  Draw, 

Draught, 
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Draught,  relate  to  the  action  perforraed  amongst  the  Dregs  or 
Dirt  of  the  Ground.  The  final  Radical  Consonant  is  lost  in 
Draw,  though  it  is  preserved  in  the  parallels  Dragaiiy  (Sax.)  &c. 
&c.  It  is  lost  likewise  in  the  term  Draoi,  though  it  is  preserved 
in  Draoith.  Let  us  again  note  another  explanatory  term,  Dress, 
which  belongs  to  the  same  race,  as  we  shall  all  agree,  when  we 
recollect  the  original  application  of  the  word.  To  Dress  or  Till 
Land.  In  Welsh,  the  Druids' are  called  Derwyddon,  No  con- 
jecture can  be  more  probable,  than  that,  which  is  commonly 
received,  respecting  the  origin  of  these  words  from  the  Derw,  or 
Oak;  and  the  name  in  Welsh  has  no  doubt  been  so  written  on 
the  idea  of  this  origin.  Still,  however,  this,  as  I  conceive,  is  not 
so;  and  I  have  produced,  as  I  imagine,  the  true  Etymology. 

The  name  of  Zoroastres  appears  under  a  great  variety  of 
forms ;  but  that  of  the  Greeks  seems  to  be  as  precise,  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  will  admit.  By  Mr.  Richardson,  who  is  very 
loud  against  the  authority  of  the  Greeks,  he  is  called  Zeratusht, 
which  likewise  is  sufficiently  exact,  as  the  same  cognate  con- 
sonants remain  to  record  the  identity  of  the  word.  Though,  if 
my  derivation  should  be  right,  the  Greeks,  by  the  addition  of 
the  r,  have  been  more  precise  in  their  representation  of  the  name. 
This  however  is  too  minute  a  remark,  and  of  little  use  or  importance 
in  these  investigations.  The  words  signifying  To  See  —  Search, 
&c.  appear,  in  the  Persian  and  other  Languages^,  alike  under  the 
forms  DRS,  and  DS  without  the  r;  which  letter,  as  it  may  be 
considered  only  as  a  symbol  to  lengthen  out  the  vowel  with  which 
it  is  connected,  is  of  no  consequence  in  the  determination  of  the 
Radical.  M.  Anquetil,  in  his  work  on  the  Zend  Avesta,  sometimes 
represents  the  name  of  Zoroaster  by  Zerethoschtresch.  Strange 
and  uncouth  even  as  this  representation  may  appear,  it  preserves 
a  faithful  record  of  the  name,  as  it  is  exhibited  by  the  other 
forms ;  and  has  been  only  rendered  thus  uncouth  in  it$  appearance. 
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by  an  attempt  at  extreme  accuracy.     In  the  Zer  we  have  Zor; 
and  in  the  Ethoschtreschj  or  Ethschtresch,   we  unequivocally  see 
the   Oastres   of  the   Greeks    in    the   representation    Zor^Oastres. 
This  cluster  of  consonants,    Thscht,   was  adopted  for  the  same 
reason    that  the   Greeks  applied   their  two  Consonants  ST,  in> 
order  to  express  the  mingled  sounds  as  conveyed  to  the  ear  in 
the  Persian  pronunciation  of  this  word,  or  as  represented  by  the; 
letter  or  letters  adopted  by  the  Persians  on  this  occasion.     These 
mingled  sounds,  which  were  probably  heard  in  the  enunciation 
of  the  word,  are  very  inadequately  expressed  in  Mr.  Richardson's 
form  Zeru'-Tusht  by  the  single  symbol  T.     Yet  this  is  perfectly 
sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  Etymology.     There  is  no  diffi- 
culty at  all  in  the  representation  of  the  word  by  M.  Anquetil, 
except,  that  a  vowel  breathing  has  inserted  itself  in  this  cluster 
of  consonants   Thschty  which  we  see  has  become  Thoscht;  since 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  enunciate  such  mingled  sounds  without 
the  insertion  of   a   vowel.      I    have    sufficiently  explained    the 
nature  of  these  mingled  sounds  in  the  former  part  of  my  Work,, 
(page  37,)  where  I  have  shewn,  that  the  sound  of  a  Russian  letter 
has  been  represented  by  Chtch. 

I  cannot  leave  my  observations  on  this  title  Oastres^  or  Idris, 
without  once  more  recurring  to  the  Greek  Idris,  (iJ^/c,)  and 
confirming  by  a  most  unequivocal  example  the  true  origin  of  the 
word.  In  the  instance  which  I  shall  produce,  Idris,  (iJ^/c,)  is 
actually  applied  as  the  Welsh  Idris  is,  to  a  Celtic  or  Chaldean. 
Sage-^skilled  in  Astronomy. 

Ou  ya^  X6V  rig  iSo^  GvfjTuv  f4,eco7ru)v  Tc^mvovTo^ 
Yu  fivi  fiovvoyiVTig  rig  UTTo^^ta^  (pvXov  etyuOiv 
XAAAAIilN-    IAPI2  yu^  ciyv  A:«TP0I0  HOPEIHS, 
Kcci  (Tcpui^fjg  KtvfjfjL  a[4,^t  xl^ovx  dg  ^£^/reAA£/, 
KvKXoTB^eg  y  tv  $(ruy  &c.  {Orph.  Frag.  2.) 

These 
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These  lines  are  found  in  the  Fragments,  collected  mider  the 
name  of  Orpheus.  —  It  is  not  necessary  to  enquire,  who  was  the 
writer  of  these  lines,  or  to  whom  they  allude,  or  what  they 
precisely  mean.  We  see  plainly,  what  is  enough  for  our  purpose, 
that  the  Idris,  (^i^)  is  a^^lied  to  a  Chaldean  Sage — learned  in 
the  course  of  the  Stars  or  of  the  Sun  ;  and  we  can  readily  believe, 
that  the  Mystic,  who  wrote  these  lines,  well  knew  a  title  be- 
longing to  his  art,  however  skilled  he  might  be  in  the  nature  of 
the  Greek  Language,  or  of  Astronomy. 

The  origin  of  the  word  IsriKhar,  the  City,  has  led  me  into 
a  short  digression,  from  which  I  shall  now  return  to  the  con- 
sideration of  terms  belonging  to  our  Element  '^ST,  &c.  denoting  the 
Fixed '—' Established,  Place  or  Position  —  the  Settlement,  &c.  We 
shall  instantly  agree,  that  the  Greek  Astu,  (Ao-tu,  Urbs,  Astu,  sen 
Asty ;  peculiariter  Athemt,)  belongs  to  this  idea,  which  the  Etymo- 
logists understand.  Martinius  derives  it  ^'  k  treua,  ut  Stadt  a 
**  Stehen.  Syr.  ^B^H  "  ASTI,  "  Fundare.  Ktnuoq,  Civilis,  festivus, 
**  pulcher/'  In  Syriac,  we  see  ASTI  signifies  To  Found, 
Establish,  &c.  From  Astu,  (Ao-tu,)  is  derived  Asteios,  {Aa^aog,) 
and  to  this  word  we  must  refer  the  Latin  Astutus,  though  some 
even  doubt  on  this  point.  Astu  is  used  peculiarly  for  Athens, 
An  in  Astu  venit?  Terentius,  Eunuch.  A.  5.  S.  5.  Athenas 
intelligit,''  says  Vossius.  **  Ita  et  Cic.  2.  de  Legg.  Ut  vestri 
Attici,  priusquam  Hieseus  eos  demigrare  ex  agris,  et  in  Astu, 
quod  appellatur,  omnes  conferre  se  jussit,  et  Sunii  erant  et 
"  Attici.''  Perhaps  Athens,  Athena,  (A^,)  is  nothing  but  the 
Astu,  the  City.  The  n  may  be  only  an  organical  addition  to 
the  T,  or  the  Then  may  be  significant,  corresponding  with  Town^ 
&c. ;  so  that  Athene  or  AT-Thene  may  be  AST-Town  — the 
Established  Place  —  Settled  Spot — the  Settlement.  In  Arxica 
the  n  does  not  appear ;  and  if  my  hypothesis  should  be  right, 
the   name    of  Attica   must   have    succeeded   that  of    the   City. 

Whether 
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Whether  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom  or  of  Weavii^,  Jitheitd,  {Ah^ 
Minerva})  is  derived  from  the  Place,  over  which  she  presided, 
or  from  some  other  source,  must  be  the  subject  of  a  future 
£oquiry. 

The  Element  ST-N,  T-N,  D-N,  C-N,  denotes,  through  the 
whole  compass  of  Language,  the  Appropriate  Place  —  Spot  — 
Land — the  Established  Spot,  &c.  &c,^  and  to  this  Element  we 
must  refer  Stand  —  Tx)wn — Country  —  County ^  and  the  TNj  DN, 
in  the  names  of  Villages,  Cities,  &c.  &c.,  Hamp-TiiH,  LonDunum. 
This  sense  of  DN  in  Lo/x-DiN-^m,  &c.  &c.  &c.  is  soobvious^  that 
it  has  been  remarked  by  every  adventurer  in  the  craft  of  Etymo- 
logy. Their  researches  however  have  stopped  at  the  thresheM 
of  the  enquiry.  The  DN  in  Medina  has  a  similar  meaxiij;^.  In 
Arabic,  |^cX«  mDN  denotes  a  City,  where  the  DN  is  significants 
and  the  m  only  arises  from  the  construction  of  the  Language. 
We  have  seen  the  Persian  word  JsTAi^den,  or  Ist^STA^den, 
i^cXjUmjI  To  Place,  &c. ;  and  hence  we  have  the  St^k  in 
HindosTAN^  &c.  The  force  of  this  Element  is  perpetually  visible 
in  the  Persian  Language.  Hence  we  have  the  Taun  or  Staun  m 
BoQstaun^  x^^l^  the  Persian  term  for  a  Garden  i  wheve  let  »s 
mark  the  Den  in  Garden^  or  Gard-jy^isis  which  has  a  sknilar 
meaning*  The  same  Element  supplies  the  names  fco*  a  Gm'den 
in  various  Languages,  as  in  the  Hebrew  3.t  GN,  the  Arabic  Oi^ 
Junnuty  &c.  Dr.  Vincent  has  produced  the  various  iiiodes^  in 
which  one  portion  of  a  compound  ea^pressing  the  name  of  an 
Eastern  River  is  repres^ited*  which  are  die  following :  "  Djen^ 
•*  Djan^  Tschan,  Tscheny  Chan^  Chen^  Chin^  Jen,  Gen,  Tsckun,  Ckun, 
'*  Shan^  San.'*  We  here  see,  that  the  union  of  consonants  at  the 
beginning  of  some  of  these  words  /is  meant  to  express  the  .mingled 
sounds  in  the  first  letter  of  the  Eastern  word.  We  shall  hence 
understand  the  nature  of  the  Greek  CATAon  {iL^m,  Terr«»)  and 
how  County  and   Town  may  belong  to  this  word,  or  how  the 

forms 
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forms  CN,  TN  may  pass  into  each  other.  This  word  seems  to 
be  directly  connected  with  the  Eastern  terms,  expressing  a  similar 
idea;  and  the  Ch  and  Tk  at  the  beginning  of  the  word  are  meant 
to  express  the  mingled  sounds,  belonging  to  Eastern  terras  with 
such  a  meaning.  The  Den  in  Eden,  the  Garden  of  Paradise, 
must  be  referred  to  this  race  of  words,  and  denotes  the  Stand — 
the  certain  fixed  Place — Spot.  &c.,  the  Settlement,  &c.  The  Ed 
in  Eden  or  Eo-Den  belongs  probably  to  the  race  of  words  now 
under  discussion,   Ed-o*,  (EJof,   Sedes,)    IsT-emi,  (irr^fti.)   Ast«, 

(AlTTU,)    &c.  &c. 

The  Hebrew  Lexicographers  understand  only  by  the  word 
py  ODN,  Eden,  that  it  signifies  "  Pleasure  and  Delight,"  which 
is  certainly  a  familiar  sense  belonging  to  the  word,  as  derived 
from  the  Garden^  the  Delightful  Place ;  but  in  the  corresponding 
Arabic  term  Jden,  i^tXs  as  explained  by  Mr.  Richardson,  we  see 
the  genuine  idea,  "  i.  A  permanent  dwelling,  s.  The  Garden  of 
"  Eden."  Mr.  Parkhurst  derives  the  Greek  Edone,  (tlSoni,  Volup- 
tas,)  from  the  Hebrew  py  ODN,  which  seems  almost  indubitable; 
yet  we  cannot  but  connect  Edone,  (HSonj,  Voluptas,)  with  Edus, 
{HSusi  Suavis,)  in  wliich  no  idea  like  that,  which  we  have  annexed 
to  these  words,  appears  to  exist.  Perhaps  Edus,  (hJu$,)  might 
have  been  formed  by  the  Greeks  from  Edone,  (H^owi,)  which  they 
considered  as  a  substantive  form.  —  The  Greek  Ethnos,  (eAw;, 
Gens,  Natio: — Gens  a  vera  fide  aliena,)  is  quasi  Ethen-05,  and 
means  the  People  peculiar  to  a  certain  Aden,  Settled  Spot,  or 
Dwelling.  Whether  Heathen  and  its  parallel  terms  are  derived 
from  this,  will  be  considered  in  another  place.  The  Hebrew 
Lexicographers  will  see  the  original  idea,  which  is  annexed  to 
pry  ODN,  Eden,  in  a  parallel  term  belonging  to  that  Language, 
pK  ADN.  Taylor  explains  this  Hebrew  word  by  "  Dominus. 
"  A  Master,  a  Lord,  a  Sustainer;  from  pK"  ADN,  "  A  Base  or 
^^^  "  Column,  as  Superiors  are  the  Pillar  and  Support  of  Society; 
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*'  and  the  most  high  God  is  the  Base  and  Support  of  the  yfholt 
**  Universe."  This  term  perpetually  occurs,  and  it  is  used  often- 
times for  the  name  of  Jehovah.  To  this  word  has  been  usually 
referred  the  Greek  Adon/^;  and  we  shall  now  understand,  why 
Gardens  have  been  connected  with  this  name,  Horti  Adonidii,  &C. 
It  has  arisen  from  a  confusion  in  the  names  of  Adon,  the  Man» 
&c.,  and  Eden,  the  Garden.  The  same  form  and  meaning, 
which  we  have  in  the  Eastern  terms  Eden^  or  Adetiy  we  find  in 
our  names  of  Towns  and  Men ;  the  Edin  in  £^/nborough,  Eton^ 
Edettf  Hattojiy  Aston^  &c.  &c. ;  ^rnd  Athena  may  be  a  compound 
of  a  similar  kind. 

While  I  am  examining  the  word  Astu,  (Atrru,)  in  MartiniuG^ 
I  cast  my  eyes  on  another  term  in  the  same  column — Astandes, 
( Atf-royJSfyCi )  which,  as  he  says,  is  a  Tarentine  word  for  Nuncius, 
**  ab  ft  et  a-Tfivcuy  quod  non  Stet^  sed  ambulet/'  This  term  probably 
belongs  to  the  race  of  words  before  us,  under  the  idea  of  these 
Messengers  being  placed  at  certain  Stands  or  Stations  i  and  thus 
it  will  correspond  with  the  metaphor  in  our  word  Post.  Though 
Post  is  derived,  as  we  know,  from  Position  or  Rest;  yet,  iq  the 
expre93ion  Post-Haste^  it  is  applied  to  the  quickness  of  motion 
belonging  to  the  Messenger.  —  Our  ordinary  Lexicographers  have 
supposed,  that  Astandw,  (Ao-rovJ^ff,)  is  a  Persian  word ;  and  they 
have  explained  it  by  ^'  Nuncius,  seu  tabellarius  Persicus,  An- 
**  garus.'"  The  form  AsTAND-i?5  coincides  with  that  of  the 
Persian  (^OJUm-jI  Istanden,  To  Place,  &c.  Let  us  mark  the 
expknatOTy  term  Angarus^  or  Aggar-05,  (Ayyo^o^,)  which  in  the 
ktter  form  might  be  conceived  as  belonging  to  the  present  race 
of  WOTds  under  the  Element  ^G,  "^S,  &c.,  with  a  similar  idea* 
In  the  interpretation,  which  is  given  of  this  word,  we  are  brought 
to  the  very  notion  supposed  in  my  hypothesis.  Aooaros^  kyya^^^ 
is  explained  by  **  Nuncius,  vel  tabellarius  regum  Persarum,  qui, 
**  in  Statione  sua  Positus,  literas  ab  altero  Angaro  acceptas  alteri 

A  A  *'  tradebat. 
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**'  tradebat,  ut  ita  celerius  perferrentur."  This  word,  however,  will 
be  considered  in  another  place.  If  the  true  form  is  Aogar-^s, 
it  might  belong  to  the  Persian  ^IdOl^l  Uskudar,  "  An  Ambas- 
"  sador.  Envoy,  Messenger,  Courier."  In  the  same  column  of 
Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary  I  find  the  Arabic  (^UwLl  Isfcan, 
f  Causing  one  to  stay,  remain,  continuing  to  dwell." 

An  adjacent  word  to  the  terms  quoted  above,  in  Mr.  Richard- 
son's Dictionary,  is  the  Persian  i^Lji:*^'  Usiukkan,  "  A  Bone^ 
'vkernel  stone  of  fruit."  which  means  the  Substantial  part  of  any 
thing.  The  word  Substantial  itself,  we  know,  belongs  to  this 
race  of  words,  Sto,  &c.  We  shall  now  understand  the  origin  of 
the  Greek  Osr^on,  ((Vtiov,)  and  the  Latin  Os,  Oss-is.  In  Hebrew, 
Ovy  OZM  denotes,  says  Mr.  Parkhurst,  "  Strength,  Solidity, 
"  Firmness. — A  Bone,  from  its  Strength  and  Solidity,"  where  the 
OZ  belongs  to  the  words  before  us.  Some  Etymologists  derive 
OsTreia,  (0«-pf<a,  Oo-T^ia,  Ostrea,  pisces  testis  tecti,)  Osrrakon, 
{OffT^eacor,  Testa  nativa — Testa  figlina,)  from  OsTeon,  (Omw,) 
and  Os,  Oss-is,  the  Hard  Bony  part,  as  it  were,  which  is  probably 
right;  that  is,  they  are  probably  derived  from  the  idea  conveyed 
by  these  words,  — what  is  Substantial.  Oyster  occurs  in  various 
other  Languages,  as  the  Saxon  Ostre,  the  German  Auster^  the 
Belgic  Oester,  the  Danish  Oster-ling,  the  French  Huistre,  or 
Huitre,  the  Italian  Ostria,  &c.,  the  Spanish  Ostia,  the  Welsh 
Oestrtn.  which  the  Etymologists  have  produced.  In  Persian,  too, 
IsTiRit/ij,  UoJoMf  is  "  An  Oysterj"  and  it  is  curious,  that  this 
word  occurs  in  one  of  the  two  columns  of  Mr.  Richardson's 
Dictionary,  from  which  I  have  taken  the  Eastern  terms  above 
quoted.  The  preceding  term  to  this  is  the  Persian  VsTurden, 
.(^<3JCm*I  "  To  Shave,  Erase  i"  and  as  this  word  occurs  among 
the  terms,  signifying  what  Stands  firm  —  is  Substantial,  &c.,  it 
must  probably  be  referred  to  the  same  idea.  We  know,  that 
terms  for  opposite  actions  are  derived  from  the  same  word,  or 
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same  idea,  sometimes  with  a  variation  to  mark  the  difference, 
and  sometimes  by  the  use  of  the  same  word.  Thus,  To  Root, 
and  Up^Root,  E-Radicare,  &c. ;  and  in  To  Peel,  To  Stom,  Scc^ 
the  very  words  are  used  to  express  the  removal  of  the  Peel -^ 
Stoney  &c.,  quasi,  To  Vn-PeeU  UnStone.  So,  I  imagine,  IJsTurden 
signifies  To  Erase,  i.e.  To  Un- Stand — To  remove  a  thing  from 
its  Stand,  Seat  or  Position.  The  Greeks  have  a  compound  from 
their  IsTemi,  (la-ny/Ai,)  To  Place — Stand,  &c.,  which  at  once  means 
to  Place  and  to  Un^Place,  if  1  may  so  say,  To  Erect,  Build,  &c., 
and  To  Erase,  Destroy,  &c.  AnAsjemi,  Avio-nifd,*,  in  one  sense 
means  *'  Exstruo,  iEdifico,"  and  in  another,  "  Everto,  Subverto." 
The  adjacent  word  to  Os,  Ossis,  is  Os,  Oris,  which  must  be 
referred  to  the  idea  of  the  Extremity;  and  this  sense  of  the 
Extremity  is  derived  from  that  of  the  Surface,  considered  either 
as  the  Base  or  Bottom,  or  the  Top.  R.  Ainsworth  explains  Os 
in  some  of  its  senses  by  "  The  Face  or  countenance  of  any 
*«  creature-  —  The  Front  of  an  army . — The  Mouth,  Passage,  or 
"entrance  into  any  place.  —  The  Head  or  Fountain;"  where, 
in  the  *  Head  or  Fountain,'  we  see  the  idea,  as  of  the  Base-^Foun^ 
dation  —  ORiG-m,  from  which  any  thing  arises.  The  genuine 
notion  of  the  word  is  that  of  the  Surface  —  Extremity,  at  which 
any  thing  ends  or  begins.  We  see,  in  the  oblique  cases,  the 
form  Or,  as  in  Oris,  &c.,  which  will  remind  us  of  the  adjacent 
word  Ora,  **  a  Coast,  region,  part,  or  country  —  Extremity, 
"  edge,  brim,  margin,  hem,  or  border  of  any  thing ; "  where  in 
the  sense  of  Extremity,  annexed  to  Ora,  we  see  the  true  idea  of 
Osy  Or-/5,'  and  in  that  of  the  •'  Coast,  Region,''  &c.,  we  are 
brought  to  the  original  Spot,  from  which  these  terms  are 
derived.  The  Phrase  "  Orce  vulneris,  the  Lips,  or  edges  of 
"  a  wound,''  as  explained  by  R.  Ainsworth,  might  have  been 
equally  Ora  vulneris,  or  Os  vulneris.  Oro,  "  To  Speak " — 
Pray,  &c.  belongs  to  Os,  Or/5,  as  the  Lexicographers  imagine, — 

who 
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who  likewise  justly  observe,  that  Oracuhtm  belongs  to  Oro.  Dico, 
Ore  pronuneio,  as  Aayim  does  to  Atyu. — We  see  by  my  explanation 
of  Oray  how  it  is  connected  with  Orhr,  "  To  have  a  beginoing-." 
OaTtunt,  "  A  Door  — An  entrance,  or  passage.— The  Mouth  of 
*•  a  river  or  haven/'  belongs  probably  to  Os,  as  the  Etyniol<^8t8 
suppose.  If  it  does  not,  it  belongs  to  House,  Sec.,  under  a  similar 
idea  of  the  Establishment,  &c.  &c.  Osculum  is  justly  derived 
from  Os>  and  Oscito  from  Os  and  Cito.  Moveo.  The  adjacent 
words,  Ostendo  and  Ostento,  are  imagined  by  some  to  be  taken 
from  Ob  and  Tendo ;  or  from  Os  and  Teneo,  i.  e.  Teneo  ob 
oculos.  They  seem  to  be  derived  from  (^,  and  perhaps  Tendo, 
and  to  relate  to  the  Extended  or  Widely- exposed  Surface,  to  the 
Extremity-^ox  Outside  of  any  thiAg,  as  we  express  it. 

We  have  seen,  that  in  Arabic,  ^f  AS  signifies  "  A  Foundati(m» 
*^  Basis.  The  Heart  of  Man  (as  being  the  Foundation  of  life,)" 
&c.  Perhaps  the  explanatory  word,  the  English  Heart,  and  the 
parallel  terms  to  be  found  in  other  Languages,  have  the  same 
idea.  The  Heakt  of  any  thing,  of  Oak,  &c.,  means  the  Sdid 
Substantial  part  of  it;  that  which  is  the  Main  support  and 
Foundation  of  the  Tree.  The  word  Substantial,  which  precisely 
expresses  the  idea  annexed  to  Heart,  is  derived,  we  know,  from 
Sto,  which  belongs  to  the  race  of  words  before  us.  Substantia 
is  acknowledged  to  be  derived  *<  k  Substando;"  and  Substo  Robert 
Ainsworth  explains  by  *'  To  Stand  still,  to  bear  up,  to  Stand  his 
"  Ground."  In  the  phrase  "  To  Stand  his  Ground,"  we  are 
brought  to  the  original  Spot,  and  genuine  idea,  from  which,  as 
I  imagine,  these  terms  are  derived.  Heart  occurs  in  various 
Languages,  as  the  Saxon  Heort,  the  Gothic  Hairto,  the  German 
Herx,  the  Danish  Hierte,  the  Belgic  Herl,  the  Runic  Htarte,  &c 
Some  derive  these  words  from  Kear,  Keer,  Kardia,  (Kijf,  Kaa^, 
Ksc^m,)  or  from  Eetor,  (Hrof,)  and  others  from  Hard,  Durus. 
Surely  Cardia,  (Km^x,  Cor,)  must  belong  to  Heart;  and  Cordis 
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we  shall  own,  I  think,  to  belong  to  Cardia.  We  shall  then  agree, 
as  I  imagine,  that  Cofj  Ceer,  and  Gear,  (Ki^  Keaj,)  must  be 
referred  to  each  other.  The  Greek  EExar,  (Hta^j,)  ought  surely 
to  be  considered  as  belonging  likewise  to  HAirTo,  &c.  &c.,  and 
thus  all  these  terms  are  attached  to  each  other.  These  words 
however  present  considerable  difficulties.  The  verb  attached  to 
those  terms,  as  the  English  HEARTen,  and  the  Saxon  Hyrt4^ 
^*  Refocillare,  animare,  confortare,''  &c.  may  be  the  original,  and 
may  belong  to  the  race  of  words,  which  signify  To  Stir  up-^ 
Excite.  If  this  should  be  the  case.  Heart,  and  Hart,  the  anrmal, 
may  belong  to  the  same  idea.  Tlie  Heart  is  the  seat  of 
boldness  — *  that  which  is  Stirred  up  (xt  Excited  to  deeds  of  valonri 
and  the  Hart  is  the  Stirrer  up— the  Exciter '-^  the  Annoyer,— 
Pricker  or  Pusher,  with  his  Horns  —  the  animal,  which  Hurts. 
The  preceding  term  to  Hyrtsm,  Refocillare,  &c  in  my  Saxon 
Dictionary,  is  '*  Hyrt,  Hprt,  Laesus,  Vulneratus/'  Still  however 
I  must  observe,  that  the  nanae  for  the  Heart  is  commonly  taken 
from  the  idea  of  that,  which  is  Solid  and  SmkstantiaL  In  the 
iS^gyptian  Language,  Ath  or  Eth  is  the  Heart;  and  hence  thei 
Capital  of  the  Delta  was  called  ATii-Ribis,  Cor  Pyxi«  **  N«npe^'' 
says  Bochart,  '*  ^gyptiis  Ad  vel  JUd  est  Cor,  ut  scribit  Horns 
^  Hieroglyphicon,  lib.  i.  cap.  7.  et  nC,  vel  Pi&,  Pyrum;  inde 
*'  Atkrihis  Cor  P3rri,  quia  in  me^o  P^,  id  es^  ^gy pti  partissr,  ^ 
<*  quam  ^  Pyri  forma  ^gyptii  Rihy  id  est,  Pyrum,  vt)cabant/' 
(Geograph.  Sacr.  p.  259.  Ed  1707.) 

We  have  seen,  that  the  Arabic  As,  ^\  not  only  signifies 
the  Foundation^  Basis,  and  the  Heart;  but  it  means  likewise 
"  The  Earliest  Age,  Eternity.  —  The  Cinders  or  Ashes  remaining 
•*  in  a  Jire^placey  In  Arabic,  likewise,  under  the  form  '^RS, 
y£jj\  Ars,  or  Irs,  not  only  means  *^  Inheritance,  Heritage,  Here- 
"  ditary  right.  —  A  Root,  stability,  firmness,  the  principal  part, 
'*  any  thing  agreeable  to  ancient  hereditary  custom;'^   but  it 

signifies 
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signifies  likewise  "  Askes.  —  The  Remains,  Residue ; "  and  we 
cannot  doubt,  I  imagine,  that  the  Arabic  Ars  and  As  are  only 
different  forms  of  each  other.  The  senses  of  HERiTog-f,  the 
Root,  and  Ashes,  unequivocally  bring  us  to  the  Earth.  The 
Arabic  Ars  and  As,  in  the  sense  of  Ashes  Remaining  in  the 
Fire-Place,  bring  us  to  the  English  Hearth,  and  the  Greek 
Est/u,  (i>t*«.  Focus,  Lar;  —  Domusj — Ara; — Asylum;  —  Vesta, 
Dea ; — Sedes  v.  gr.  Imperii. ) — In  Estia,  (Eo-Tiot,)  as  I  before  observed, 
we  unequivocally  see  the  original  idea  of  the  Base — Foundation  — 
Seat,  as  connected  with  the  Ground,  or  Earth,  or,  when  the  r  is 
lost,  Eath.  We  may  observe,  likewise,  how  Estm,  (Brriflt,) 
connects  itself  with  the  adjacent  term  Est^b,  &c.  (Ea-r^,)  be- 
longing to  IsT^mi,  (lirnip,)  as  it  ought  to  do,  according  to  my 
hypothesis.  Whether  Ashes  and  its  parallel  terms  belong  to 
Estia,  {Ejrria,)  the  Base  or  Bottom,  as  of  the  Earth,  on  which 
they  lie,  or  to  the  Dirt  of  the  Earth,  I  cannot  decide. — The 
sense,  which  the  Arabic  word  bears,  of  "  The  Earliest  jige, 
"  Eternity,"  is  taken  from  the  idea  of  that  which  Lasts — Con- 
tinues— or  Endures,  as  things  do,  which  are  Established  on  a 
proper  Base  or  Foundation.  The  words  containing  this  train  of 
ideas  will  be  considered  on  another  occasion.  —  I  shall  examine 
in  the  next  article  a  race  of  words,  which  signify.  What  is  Firm — 
Substantial — Stout — Strong,  derived,  as  I  imagine,  from  the  idea 
of  that,  which  is  Firmly  Established,  as  on  a  Base  or  Foundation, 
&c.  The  same  Radical  idea  still  remains,  however  various  may 
be  the  purposes,  to  which  it  is  applied. 


Terms 
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Terras  signifying  what  is  Firm 
— Substantia^  Stout — Strong; 
derived  originally  from  the 
idea  of  that,  which  is  Firmly 
Established^  &c.,  as  on  a  Base 
or  Foundation^  &c. 


OJ.  (Hebrew.)  To  Fix,  make 

Firm,   or   Steady,    A   Tree, 

the  Back-bone. 
OsTeon^  Os.  (Gr.  Lat.)  A  Bone. 
Ozos   (Greek,)    The  Knot,  or 

Branch    of  a  Tree.      What 

is  Substantial. 
Oak  —  Ac  —  Eik  —  Eiche  — 

Eyck.  (Eng.  Sax.  Run.  and 

Dan.  Ger.  Belg.)   The  Firm 

Substance. 
AsT.  (Germ.)  A  Branch. 
AsTS.  (Goth.)  Ramus. 
Atsatjan.  (Goth.)  Sistere. 
OZ.    (H6b.)     To   be    Strong, 

vigorous.        Strong     Cities, 

Garrisons,  Holds. 
Is.    (Gr.)    Strength,    A    Fibre, 

Nerve. 
IsKus.  (Gr.)  Strength,  Power. 
Vis.  (Lat.)  Force,  Strength. 
Ooan.  (Irish,)  A  Bough,  Twig, 

Branch. 


Oaain.  (Ir.)  A  Young  Man. 
EoGan.     (Irish,)     The    name 

Owen. 
Oq.  (Ir.)  Young. 
Gig.  (Ir.)  A  Champion. 
AZ.    (Arab.)    Rare,   Excellent, 

Corroborating. 
OZ,   &c.  (Chald.   Syr.   Saman 

^thiop.)  Strong,  &c. 
Eus.  (Gr.)  Good,  Stout,  &c. 
EiTH-eo5,   Aiz-eos,   &c.    (Gr.) 

A  stout  Young  Man. 

OZ-UZ.  (Heb.)  Very  or  exr 
ceedingly  Strong. 

Hj,zz-Uz.  (Syr.  Chal.  Arab.) 
Dominus  Fortis. 

Az-Iz.  (Phcen.)  Mars^ 

Hes-Us.  (Celt.)  The  Qod  of 
War. 

Aid— Aider,  &c.  (Eng.  Fr.) 
The  Firm  Support. 

AossEO.  (Or.)  To  Assist. 

Ass  A,  Ass — Asinus,  Athn, 
&c.  (Sax.  Eng.  Lat.  Heb.) 
The  Bearer—  Supporter. 

ATN.  (Hebrew,)  Strong,  as  a 
Fortress. 

ISD.  (Heb.)  To  Found,  Esta- 
blish. 

IZA.  (Heb.)  To  come  forth  or 

out. 
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out.     To  Arise,  as  from  a 

Base. 
IDH.  (Heb.)  The  Hand,   the 

Member    of    Strength.  —  A 

Pillar 9  &c.  &c. 
Axis,  Axon,  Ex,  Achs,  Axis, 

Axle,  &c.  (Lat.  Greek,  Sax. 

Germ.  Eng.  Sec.)  The  Main 

Substantial   Part,    on    which 


a  thing  is  Founded ^^  Upheld, 

&c. 
AcHSEL  —  EsL.    (Germ.    Sax.) 

The  Supporter. 
Assis  — AssER.    (Latin,)    The 

Board — what  is   Substantial, 

Solid. 
Ms.  (Lat.)  A  Pound— the  Solid 

Substance. 


■»i»«»  ^^^^^^  ^  t 


The  Greek  Ozo5,  (O^o;,  Nodus  arboris.  Ramus,)  the  Knot  of 
a  Tree — Bough  —  Branch,  &c.,  must  be  referred  to  the  idea  of 
what  is  Strong  —  Substantial  —  Firm,  &c.  The  Ozos  Areos,  (O^og 
A^o;,)  is  supposed  to  be  Airoyovog,  the  Descendant,  the  Brandt  or 
Shoot  of  Mars,  as  it  were.  If  it  does  mean  so,  it  connects  itself 
perhaps  in  this  case  with  the  more  original  idea  of  the  word. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  Ozos  Areos^  (O^^^  Af^yo^f)  means  nothuig 
but  *'  Columen  belli."  Ast  in  German  signifies  *'  A  Branch, 
**  Arm  of  a  tree.  Ein  Ast  in  Holz,  A  Knast,  Knob,  Knur, 
*^  Knurl,  Knot,"  according  to  the  notable  explanation  of  my 
Lexicographer.  In  Gothic,  Asts  is  *'  Ramus," — Arsatjan,  Sistere, 
and  ATSTandands,  Adstans.  In  Hebrew,  nw  OZH  or  OJH 
signifies,  says  Mr.  Parkhurst,  "  To  fix,  make  firm,  or  steady.—^ 
**  As  a  N.  xy"  OZ  or  OJ,  «  A  Tree,  from  \i&  fixedness,  stebility 
"  or  firmness."  This  word  likewise  means  the  Back-Bone,,  "  from 
•'  its  Strength  and  Firmness.''  To  this  word  Mr.  Parkhurst  justly 
refers  the  Greek  Oz- os,  (O^o^,)  to  which  he  might  have  added 
the  Latin  Os,  Ossis,  and  the  Greek  Osx-^on,  (Orrsw.)  In  th€i 
First  Chapter  of  Genesis  we  have  na  ^^  GZ  PERI,  which  meani 
**  A  Tree  of  Fruit,  A  Fruit  Tree ;"  from  whence  Mr.  Paxkhurst  has 
derived  the  name  of  the  Gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  HES^Pi^Ki^des. 

This 
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This  conjecture  is  consummately  ingenious ;  but  I  fear,  that  it 
is  not  the  true  derivation.  The  explanation  of  this  point  would 
open  into  a  wide  field  of  discussion. 

The  Hebrew  DW  OZM  denotes,  says  Mr.  Parkhurst,  "  Strength, 
«*  Substance,  Solidity,  Firmness.  —  A  Bone,  from  its  Strength  and 
**  Solidity,"  where  OZ  in  OZ-zm  may  perhaps  belong  to  the 
race  of  words  before  us.  The  two  preceding  terms  to  this  word 
are  b'iV  OZL,  "  To  be  slothful,  idle,  to  loiter,"  where  OZ  in 
OZ-ZL  has  probably  a  similar  idea  of  Stability ;  and  021,  '^  To 
Fix, — A  Tree."  The  two  succeeding  terms  are  "ysy  OZR, 
To  restrain,  retain,  stop,  detain ; "  and  py  OK,  "  To  Confine, 
*' straiten,  contract,  compress,"  where  we  have  a  similar  idea  of 
Fixing.  As  a  Noun,  TplfD  m-OKH  means  "  A  Battlement  round 
"  the  roof  of  a  House,  to  confine  people  from  falling  off."  Here 
the  word  recurs  to  its  more  original  sense  of  The  Erection  — 
Establishment,  &c.  Mr.  Parkhurst  derives  Oak  from  this  term, 
'*  and  perhaps  Toke.*'  We  shall  instantly  agree,  that  Oak  belongs 
to  this  race  of  words,  and  means  the  Strong  —  Firm  Wood;  as 

ft 

Robur,  we  know,  means  this  species  of  Tree,  for  the  same  reason. 
Oak  occurs  in  various  Languages,  as  the  Saxon  Aac,  Ac,  &c., 
the  Runic  and  Danish  Eik,  the  German  Eiche,  and  the  Belgic 
Eyckj  &c.  Lye  observes  truly,  that  the  Saxon  word  Ac  not 
only  signifies  Quercus,  but  Robur,  Strength,  as  Robur  itself  has 
this  double  meaning;  and  he  accordingly  derives  these  words 
from  Alke,  (AXxi?,  Robur.)  If  he  had  derived  Ilex  from  this 
Greek  word,  he  would  have  approached  more  nearly  to  the  truth. 
The  Acom^  with  its  parallel  terms  Accaren,  Accorn,  JEcern,  (Sax.) 
Aggeniy  (Dan.)  is  derived  from  Aac,  the  Oak;  but  whether  the 
Com  be  significant  in  Ac-Corn^  as  denoting  Granum,  which- 
Skinner  supposes,  I  cannot  decide.  In  German  it  is  EycheU 
Ecker;   in  Belgic,  Aker^  Eechel;    and  in  Greek,  Akulos,   (AxvXo^, 

B  B  Glans 
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Glans  quercus,)  which  are  produced  by  the  Etymologists,  and 
which  all  belong  to  the  Oak. 

In  Mr.  Shaw's  Galic  and  Irish  Dictionary ,  we  have  Ooan, 
**  A  Bough,  Twig,  Branch."  The  succeeding  article  to  this  is 
Ooain,  Oganack,  Oigair,  **  A  Young  Man."  In  the  same  column 
we  have  "  Oo.  Young.  Ogh.  A  Virgin.  Ogh.  Whole,  Entire. 
'•  Ogh.  Ogha.  Pure,  Sincere;"  which  are  derived  probably  from 
the  more  complete  state  of  the  frame  in  health  —  vigour,  &c. 
during  youth.  I  find  likewise  in  the  same  column  **  Ogha. 
"  A  Grandchild.  Oolack.  A  Servant,  a  Youth,  soldier,  vassal. 
*•  OgmharU  A  Heifer,  a  Young  Beef.  Ogmhios.  June.  Ogri.  The 
'*  Youth,  Young,  young  men;"  and  in  the  next  column,  "  Oio. 
**  A  Champion;"  and  "Oige.  Younger."  In  the  Irish  Language, 
"  All  nouns  ending  in  Og  and  Eog  are  of  the  feminine  gender," 
(Vallancey's  Gram.  p.  60.)  and  in  Galic,  "  All  diminutives  of  the 
"feminine  gender  end  in  Og  or  Ag."  (Shaw's  Gram.  p.  101.} 
These  terminations  might  belong  to  Ogh.  The  Virgin,  or  Young 
female;  or  they  may  be  referred  to  the  Element  *G,  denoting 
Being — This  or  That  Being,  by  way  of  Distinction,  whether 
under  the  idea  of  exaggerating  or  lessening.  To  this  race  of 
words,  Ogain,  The  Twig,  or  Young  Man,  belongs  the  Celtic 
name  Owen.  In  the  Irish  and  Galic  Dialects  we  have  Eogan, 
which  Mr.  Shaw  explains  by  "  Owen,  the  name  of  several  great 
"  men  in  Ireland."  The  terms  preceding  and  succeeding  this 
in  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary  are  '*  Eochair.  A  young  plant,  sprout;" 
•*  Eoghunny  Young;"  and  in  the  same  column  we  have  "  Eocha. 
**  Name  of  a  Man,  Lat.  Euchadius,"  and  "  Eochaih.  Brim, 
"  Brink,  Edge,"  where,  in  the  sense  of  the  latter  word,  we  are 
brought  to  the  original  idea  of  the  Extremity  or  Base. 

The  Arabic  j£  Az  signifies  in  the  first  sense,  according 
to  Mr.  Richardson,    "  Rare,  exc^ent,  precious,   incomparable, 

"  honourable. 
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**  honourable,  glorious,  powerful,  great;"    and  in  another  sensfe 

we  have  "  Corroborating/'     The  original  notion  is  that  of  Strongs 

Corroborating ;   and    hence  it  denotes   any  Excellent   quality   in 

general.     To  this  idea  we  should  perhaps  refer  the  Greek  Eus, 

(EvCf  Bonus  — Strenuus.)     The  idea  of  Goodness  would  be  derived 

from  the   quality   most  regarded  in    the  ancient  world,   that  of 

Strength;  and  hence  we  learn,  that  the  original  sense  of  the  word 

was  that  of  Strenuus.     In  the  Eu^  «  fJLtyuq  r«,  we  see  the  primitive 

notion  of  the  word.      The    Greek  Axios^  (a|/o^,  Dignus,  &c.) 

might  be  derived  from  the  same  idea ;   though  I  have  annexed  to 

it  a  different  notion  in  another  place. — The  Greek  names  for  a 

Toutk  or  vigorous  Toung  Man,  Ai'zeos^  (A/^iyo^,  Juvenis,  qui  Robore 

juvenili  viget,)   Enneosy  (Hideogy  Adolescens,  Juvenis,)  Azoi,  (A^oi, 

Servi,  Servae,)   Ais-ueter^   (A/truiynyf,    Adolescens  valde  robustus,) 

should  perhaps  be  referred  to  the  idea  of  Strength,  as  attached  to 

this  race  of  words.    The  Lexicographers,  among  other  conjectures, 

refer  Aisueter,  (Aitrwyny^,)  to  Aisso,  {Ajo-o-co,  Ruo,  cum  impetu  feror ;) 

and  it  is  certain,  that  the  terms  denoting  Youth  may  be  naturally 

derived  from  the  idea  of  a  Violent  or  Impetuous  Motion.    I  have 

produced  some  of  these  terms  in  another  place,   among  words 

impregnated  with  this  train  of  ideas,  that  the  Reader  may  form 

his  own  judgment  on  the  question.     Aza,  (A^«,  veneror,  colo,) 

may  belong  to  Azoi,  (A^o<,)  Servants.     Perhaps  the  Homeric  word 

AiETon,  {Aifjrov,)  TleXcif^  Atrirov  otvitr-ni,  which  the  Scholiasts  explain  by 

Usy»,  may  have  originally  been  derived  from  the  idea  of  what 

was  Stout — Substantial.     On  this,  however,  I  cannot  decide.     In 

Theocritus,    Aues,  (Ainy;,)  occurs   as  a  Thessalian   word  for  a 

Youth,   who  is   the  object  of  Love.     It   seems  simply  to  have 

meant  The  Touth.  —  The  name  of  the  Grecian  Chief,  Aias,  (A/a^,) 

may  belong  to  this  race  of  words,   under  the  idea  of  the  Stout 

Warrior.     It  may  perhaps  be  quasi  Ajas^  as  in  Latin  jljax;  and 

the  word  may  be  a  compound,    as   Aj-As,  Aj-Ax,   where    the 

Element 
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Element  '^J  may  be  doubled,  in  order  more  strongly  to  convey 
the  idea.  This  mode  of  increasing  the  force  of  a  term  perpetually 
occurs.  Again,  in  Hebrew,  IV  OZ,  with  r  Zain  for  the  second 
letter,  and  not  \  Jaddi,  as  in  the  former  word,  means  "  Strength, 
*V  Vigour,  To  be  Strong,  Vigorous,  To  prevail/'  This  word 
perpetually  occurs,  and  it  is  applied  to  Strong  Cities — Garrisons-^ 
Holds,  &c.  (Isaiah  xxvi.  i,  xxiii.  ii.  xvii.  9.  Prov.  x.  15. 
Dan.  xi.  19,  39.  &c.)  Mr.  Parkhurst  refers  the  Latin  Os, 
and  the  English  Ox,  to  this  term ;  which  may  be  so,  though 
I  have  given  a  different  idea  to  this  latter  word  in  another  place. 
Mr.  Parkhurst  imagines,  that  the  name  of  the  Goat,  iy  OZ, 
belongs  to  this  radical,  to  which  he  refers  likewise  the  Greek  Aix, 
(A/|,)  though  Taylor  arranges  these  Hebrew  words  as  different 
Roots.  The  Aix,  (A/^,)  might  be  placed  among  the  race  of 
words,  belonging  to  our  Radical,  which  denote  jigitation  or  Motion, 
Mr.  Parkhurst  observes  under  xy  OZ,  ''As  a  N.  masc.  plur. 
«  tytVO  *'  m-OZim,  **  Protectors,  Defenders,  guardians,  mentioned 
'*  as  objects  of  worship.  Dan.  xi.  38,  39.  So  Eng.  margin  at 
"  yer.  38.  God*s  Protectors ;"  and  he  derives  the  Hercules  of  the 
ancient  Gauls,  called  Magusan,  from  this  source.  To  the  race 
of  words  now  before  us,  denoting  Strength,  as  \V  OZ,  &c.,  we 
should  perhaps  refer  the  Greek  Is,  1sk2^5,  (i^,  Fibra,  Nervus;  — 
Robur,  Vis,  lo-^u^,  Robur,  Vires,  Potentia,)  the  Latin  Vis,  &c. 

In  Hebrew,  the  tV  OZ  is  doubled  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
more  forcibly  the  idea,  which  it  contains.  Hence  W  OZZ  sig- 
nifies, **  To  make  exceedingly  strong,  strengthen  very  much — n?y" 
OZUZ,  **  Very  or  exceedingly  strong."  To  this  combination 
Bochart  has  attributed  the  name  of  the  God  of  War  among  the 
ancient  Gauls,  Hesus  — "  Horrensque  feris  altaribus  Hesus,"  and 
the  Syriac  Aziz-05,  (A^/^o;.)  **  Hesus  cur  putetur  esse  Mars 
*^  disce  ex  Gallorum  veterum  historia,  quam  ante  aliquot  annos 
**  edidit  Antonius  Gosselinus  0  fMxe^irifiq  in  hac  ipsa  Academia, 

"  professor 
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*'  professor  eloquentiae.     Hesus  proprie  fortem  sonata  ut  Hebrasis 

nty   Hizzuz,    et  Syris,   Chalda&is,   Arabibus,  Vt9   Haziz.      Sic 

vers.  8.  Ps.  xxiv.  ubi  Deus  dicitur  esse  Dominus  fortis  et  patens^ 

Dominus  potens  in  hello ;   Dominus  fortis  Hebraice  est  tltJ^  miT 

''  Jehova  Hizzuz,  et  Arabice  PtvW  mbt«  Arrabbo-lHAZiza.     Inde 

^'  Marti  factum    est  nomen    etiam   apud    Phoenices.      Quod   ex 

'*  Jamblicho  docet  Julianus  Apostata  Oratione  in  Solem.     Verba 

**  sic  habent.  En  fitToiourou  (iovXofieu  Tiiq  ^omKuv  OioXoytet^,  &C.  Oi  Tfjv 
*^  ES6<r<ruv  oiKovvTSg  Uooi^^i^  etiuvog  iXtov  x^?*^^f  MovtfjLov  avr^  Kcu  A^^y 
^*  avyKet6iS^vov(riVf    ouviTTS(r6ou  (pri<nv  lafjtGXtx^g,  &C»   dg  o  Movif/^og  /abv  ^EofjLijg 

^'  fi9,  AZIZOX  ie  A^.  Volo  adhuc  e  Phoenicum  Theologia  nonnihil 
^'  depromere,  &c.  Qui  Edessam  habitant  locum  ab  omni  aevo 
Soli  sacrum,  Monimum  et  Hazizum  una  cum  Sole  coUocanti 
quod  sic  lamblichus  interpretatur,  &c.  ut  Monimus  quidem  sit 
Mercurius^  Hazizus  autem  Mars."  (Geograph.  Sac.  p.  662.) 
In  Mr-  Shaw's  Galic  Dictionary,  Agh  is  "  A  conflict,  battle  j"  and 
Aghach,  *' Warlike,  Brave."  Hesus  may  possibly  belong  to 
this  latter  word,  but  on  this  I  cannot  decide.  The  Element  ^Z 
denotes  Strong  in  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Samaritan,  i^thiopic,  and 
Arabic,  as  appears  by  the  parallel  terms  produced  in  Castel  under 
the  Hebrew  try  OZZ.  In  Arabic,  the  corresponding  terms  are 
j£,  Az,  produced  above,  and  jjjs^  Az-Eez,  *'  Excellent,  Precious,'* 
&c.  Mr.  Parkhurst  refers  Hesus  to  the  Hebrew  B^y  OS,  "  To 
"  consume,  destroy."  He  observes,  however,  that  it  occurs  not 
as  a  verb  in  the  simple  form,  but  as  a  compound  t8^B^y  OSS, 
"  To  be  consumed,  consume,  or  waste  away,"  I  have  referred 
this  Hebrew  word  in  another  place  to  a  different  idea.  Perhaps 
the  Greek  AgerochoSy  (Ays^uxogy  Superbus,  Ferox,)  may  be  a  similar 
compound  of  Ag-Och. 

The  Abbe  Caperan^  in  his  Observations  on  the  Exurgat  Deus^ 
(the  sixty-ninth  Psalm,)  has  produced  various  names  for  Godi 
some  of  which  are  to  be  referred  to  the  race  of  wcnrds  now  under 

discussion ; 
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discussion ;  as  the  Armenian  AstuadXy  the  lez^Dan  of  the  Zenda^ 
vesta,  (p.  9d.)  the  Isten  of  the  Hungarians,  (p.  96,)  &c.      He 
derives  the  Astu  in  Astuadz  from  the  Hebrew  B^K  AS,  Fire ;  and 
Adz  from  TW  AOD,  "  Principe,  Producteur;"   so  that  the  com- 
pound expresses  "  Feu  Principe,  Feu  Producteur."     The  lez  in 
Uz^Pan  he  derives  from  the  same  source  of  tffti  AS  or  Esh^  Fire;  | 
and  Dfl«  he  refers  to  the  Hebrew  pK  ADON,  **  Base,  Fondement, 
Principe ; "   so  that  both  these  words  convey  the  same  idea  of 
Feu  Principe/'     The  derivation  of  Danii,   I  imagine,  just; 
and  Abbe  Caperan  has  seen  likewise,  (p.  89.)  that  the  Hebrew 
pK  ADN  belongs   to  the  English   Down.      This  is  well  con- 
jectured, as  the   terms  are  somewhat   remote.      Mr.  Parkhurst, 
who  is  a  bold  Etymologist,  has  not  observed  this  under  p  DN, 
which  he  justly  considers  as  the  Root.     The  Abbe  has  moreover 
produced,  as  a  derivative,  the  Greek  Dutf^amis,  (Aum/^ic,  Potentia,) 
which  I   believe  to  have  a  similar  origin.      The   Abbe  might 
have  been  reminded  of  the  Arabic  p^^  Dawn  or  Dun,  *^  1.  Base, 
•*  Mean,    Inferior,    ignoble,   despicable.      s.    (e   contra)   Noble, 
•*  Excellent."     Here  we  have  both  senses,  naturally  belonging 
to  the  same  idea  of  the  Ground^  as  the  Base^  &c.     The  Greek 
Essen,  (£0-0^,  Rex,)  belongs  to  the  form  Iezdan,  &c.     In  Zek, 
(Zifv,  Jupiter,)   we  have  only  the  Element  ZN,   or  DS-N,  &e. 
This  will  bring  us  to  Kin^,  and  its  parallel  terms  in  Modem 
Languages,  and  to  Khan,  the  title  of  dignity  in  the  East.     We  now 
see,  why,  in  the  Eastern  Languages,  Khan  is  the  House  and  the 
Prince ;  as  Arche,  {A^x?i,  Principium,  Fundamentum,  Principatus,) 
relates  at  once  to  the  Building  and  to  Power.     In  AST-UADZ 
we  see  the  same  compound  as  in  Hizz-Uz,   AZ-IZ,   &c.     The 
Iezdan  coincides  with  pi*  Adon,  Adon-/5,  the  Lord,  the  Chief, 
as   connected    with    Adon,    the    Base,    precisely   by   the    same 
metaphor   as   Arche,   {A^x?if    Principium  —  Fundamentum,   Rin- 
cipatus,  Imperium,)   relates  to  the  Base  and  to  Power.      The 
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IsTEN  of  the  Hungarians  is  only  another  forrt  of  IezdaK;  and 
to  these  must  be  referred  Odin^  the  Hero,  or  the  Deity  of  thft 
North.  The  Abbe  Caperan  has  properly  seen,  that  Isten  belongs 
to  IsTemi,  (icmy/iti,)  Stare;  though  he  is  not  right  in  supposing^ 
that  the  Hebrew  "  nw  Shouth,  Placer,  Etre  stable/'  is  connected 
with  these  words*  The  Hebrew  SUT  belongs  to  the  Element 
ST,  to  Sedes,  Sisto,  &c.  &c. 

The  Abbe  Caperan  observes,  moreover,  that  Istinno  signified, 
in  the  Russian  Language,  Truth;  and  he  justly  connects  it  with 
IsT^emi,  (lo-Tiypi,)  and  with  the  idea  of  Sta'bility.  Istinno,  Isten, 
lezdan,  Adon,  &c.,  all  belong  to  each  other  under  the  same  idea 
of  the  Base  —  the  Spot  of  Establishment,  Settlement y  &c*,  and  are 
connected  with  Isremi,  {itrTJifu,)  Standi  &c.  &c.,  as  I  have  before 
exjdained.  The  Abbe  remarks,  likewise,  that  Eshem  DVPl  is 
a  Rabbinical  name  for  God,  which  he  derives  from  the  Hebre^^ 
non  Ese,  confiance;  and  that  Odel,  or  Ozel,  is  a  name  for  the 
Deity  ^^  chez  les  Zingiens,  peuples  qui  habitent  une  large  contre^ 
^*  de  TEthippie,"  which  he  considers  to  be  a  compound,  and 
derives  from  *'  W  OZ,  force ;  d'ou  le  Grec  iq,  le  Vis  des  Latins ; 
••  et  de  Vk  AL,  Dieu."  Eshem  D{yn  belongs  to  the  Hebrew 
030^  OZM,  ''  Strength,  Substance,  &c.,  A  Bone,''  and  the  Arabic 
Axym,  M>t)o^  "  Great,  Large,"  Jic  AZM,  A  Bone,  Yzem,  Mag- 
nitude, ^ILii^  Yzam,  Bones,  &c.,  terms  so  familiar  to  that  Language^ 
The  AZ  in  AZ-zm  should  probably  be  referred  to  the  race  of 
words  now  before  us.  Amcwfig  the  Cabalists,  Ath  HK  is  the 
name  of  God,  which  Bochart  conceives  to  have  been  formed  from 
M  A  and  n  T,  the  first  and  last  letters  of  the  Hebrew  Alphabet, 
according  to  the  idea  in  the  Apocalypse,  '^  I  am  Alpha  and 
**  Omega,''  &c.  (Geograph.  Sac.  c.  745)  The  preceding  term 
to  Yzam^  in  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary  is  liUac  Yz-Az,  which 
he  explains  by  "  1.  Biting  one  another.  9.  Vehemence,  intrepidity 
•*  in    battle,"   where  we  have  a    similar  compound   to   that   \a 

Hizz- 
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Hizz-Uz,  &c.  The  Oz  in  Ozel  belongs  probably  to  these  words. 
On  the  second  part  of  the  compound  we  cannot  decide,  as  the 
Elements  ZL  and  '*L  have  a  similar  meaning.  When  the  sound 
of  Z  is  lost  in  the  Element  ZL,  it  becomes  '^L.  Among  the 
iEthiopians,  Agza  NrJK  signifies  **  Seigneur,"  as  the  Abbe  informs 
us  4  and  this  he  derives  from  NU  GZA,  Tresor,  to  which  he  refers 
the  Latin  Gaza,  and  the  English  Cask.  The  Hebrew  GZA 
&c.  belongs  to  the  Element  GZ.  The  Aoza  must  be  referred 
to  the  race  of  words  before  us. — The  Turkish  title,  tlie  Aga  of 
the  Seraglio  —  Janissaries,  &c,  belongs,  I  imagine,  to  the  same 
Atock.  Mr.  Richardson  observes  under  the  Persian  Icl  "  Agha, 
"  (or  A:a  in  the  Mogul  and  Khouasmian  dialect,)  A  great  Lord, 
^*  nobleman,  head,  chief  master,  commander."  Again,  among 
the  Magi,  as  the  Abbe  observes,  Orsi  sigtii6es  God ;  and  this 
he  refers  to  the  Hebrew  ipy  Orts,  Fort,  and  the  Greek  Ares, 
(AfiK<)  On  the  origin  of  the  term  Orts  1  can  decide  nothing; 
but  I  have  referred,  on  another  occanoo,  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
words  to  a  different  idea.  Orsi  he  conceives  to  be  Osiris,  but 
this  is  not  so. — Menage  has  produced  the  Turkish  word  Aga, 
"  Seigneur;"  though  he  has  given  no  derivation  of  its  original 
meaning.  The  succeeding  word  in  his  Dictionary  is  Aga,  an 
interjection  of  Admiration  and  Astonishment  among  the  French, 
which  some  have  derived  from  the  Greek  Agao,  {\yaa,  Demiror.) 
The  Aga  of  the  French  —  the  Aoao,  (Ayow,)  and  Ag/os,  (Aywr, 
Sanctus.)  of  the  Greeks,  might  belong  to  this  race  of  words, 
under  the  idea  of  what  is  Excellent  or  Exceeding  in  Strength-^ 
Power^  &c.  &c. ;  but  on  this  I  am  unable  to  determine.  Without 
the  history  of  the  word  nothing  can  be  done.  The  French  Aoa 
seems  to  belong  to  Ach !  Ah !  &c.  &c.  Some  of  these  words 
must  be  referred  to  the  terms  denoting  Being,  This,  or  T^^ 
Being,  by  way  of  eminence;    which  I  discuss  fully  in  h* 
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TR,  to  TerrUy  &c.  In  Saxon,  Ederj  Edor^  and  Heder^  ^fgnify 
"  Sepes,  Septum,  Tectum/*  Edor  is  explained  by  **  Domus/' 
These  words  appear  to  belong  to  ATKtum ;  and  to  the  same  form 
we  should  probably  refer  the  Greek  Echur-05,  and  Ochur-w, 
(E%ufo^,  Munitus,  Firmus,  Tutus,  O;gufo^  Munitus,  Firmus,)  For- 
tified, Firm,  &c.  To  the  Hebrew  nty  OZR  belongs  nm  AZR, 
To  Surround,  Encompass,-^ntD3;  OTR,  To  Encompass,  Surround,-*- 
IDt*  To  Obstruct,  Shut.  The  Latin  HEDERa  means,  perhaps, 
that  which  Surrounds,  or  Entwines.  Under  the  form  ^CR,  '^GR, 
'^TR,  &c.  we  have  the  Latin  and  Greek  Ager,  Agr-os,  (Ay^g^) 
the  English  Acre,  with  its  parallel  terms  Mcer,  Mther,  (Sax.) 
&c.  &c.  In  the  same  column  of  my  Saxon  Dictionary,  where 
we  have  Mcer,  Mcr,  Ager,  we  find  likewise  ^Eddra,  ''  Vena^ 
"  Fibrae,  rimse,  fissurae;"  which,  with  the  German  Ader,  I  have 
supposed  to  belong  to  this  race  of  words,  denoting  an  Endosure^^ 
the  Enclosing  Hollows  for  the  blood. 

Under  *the  same  form,  '^DR,  we  have  the  Hebrew  ITT!  HDR, 
which  signifies,  according  to  Taylor,  ''  Honor,  gloria ;  honorare. 
''Glory,  honour,  majesty,  splendor,  beauty;"  which  must  be 
referred  to  this  race  of  words,  under  the  idea  of  an  Enclosure. 
These  senses  of  the  word  seem  very  remote  from  this  notion ;  but 
a  little  consideration  will  establish  my  conjecture.  Mr,  Parkhurst 
explains  the  first  sense  of  this  word  by  **  To  Adorn,  Decorate, 
**  Deck."  Here  we  are  brought  to  the  original  idea, — that  of 
Encompassing,  Surrounding,  Covering,  in  the  explanation  of  To 
Deck  or  Decorate,  as  with  the  Covering  of  garments.  The 
very  explanatory  word  Deck  is  acknowledged  by  the  Etymologists 
to  be  derived  from  the  German  Decken,  Operire,  Vestire,  and  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Tego,  Stego,  (Srgyw) ;  and  I  shall  shew  in  another 
Volume,  that  Decorate,  Decus,  Decor,  Deceo,  belong  likewise  to 
Deck.  We  have  seen,  that  the  Saxon  Heder  is  explained 
by  "  Septum,  Tectum,'*  the  Enclosure ;  where  we  have  in  Tectujn 

a  derivative 
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a  derivative  from  Tego.  The  Hebrew  mn  HDR  belongs  to  ItOV 
To  Enclose,  Sepire,  and  signifies  Tegere,  To  Deck.  In  short, 
the  Hebrew  Tin  HDR  I  consider  as  the  verb,  Tegere,  To  Deck; 
and  the  Saxon  Heder,  as  the  substantive.  To  the  Hebrew  "Yin 
HDR,  To  Adorn,  Decorate,  Deck  —  Glory,  Honour,  Majestj^ 
**  Splendor,  Beauty,"  must  be  referred  another  Hebrew  term,  ma 
ADR,  which  Mr.  Parkhurst  explains  by  '*  To  be  or  become 
**  magni*ficent,  pompous,  illustrious,  .glorious ;"  and  to  which  he 
justly  refers  the  Greek  Adro5,  (aS^o^j)  "  Great,  rich,  strong,"  as 
he  explains  it;  and  the  Lsitin  Adorea,  **  Glory,  praise,  renown/' 
This  Hebrew  word  is  used  in  its  genuine  sense,  when  it  denotes, 
as  a  noun,  **  A  magnificent  Mantle  or  Rohe;'*  and  sometimes 
simply  a  Garment  as  the  Hairy  Garment  of  Elijah,  (i  Kings, 
xix.  13.)  The  idea  of  a  Magnificent  or  Glorious  appearance  is 
perpetually  connected  with  that  of  a  Garment  or  Covering.  We 
all  remember,  in  the  Hundred  and  fourth  Psalm,  "  Bless  the  Lord, 
"  O  my  soul.  O  Lord  my  God,  thou  art  very  great ;  thou  art 
*'  Clothed  with  Honour  and  Majesty.  Who  coverest  thyself  with 
**  light  as  with  a  garment.'*  The  word  translated  by  Majesty  is 
IT!  HDR,  the  terra  produced  above,  where  we  see  it  connected 
with  the  very  idea  of  Clothing  or  Covering,  which  1  conceive  to 
be  the  original  notion.  The  word  translated  by  Honour  is  iXHi 
HDH,  which  might  be  referred  to  our  Element,  under  the  same 
idea.  This  word,  however,  has  considerable  difficulties.  The 
term  translated  by  Coverest,  ntJ3^  OTH,  belongs  likewise  to  our 
Element,  and  contains  for  its  original  idea  the  sense  annexed  to 
this  race  of  words.  This  terra  ntoy  OTH,  "  To  throw  or  wrap 
**  as  a  garment  over  one,"  is  adjacent  to  IDy  OTR,  **  To  JEn- 
**  compass.  Surround^"  produced  above ;  and  the  words  in  Mr. 
Parkhurst's  Lexipon,  which  we  find  between  these  terms,  are 
py  OTN,  the  Bowels,  where  OT  and  ^TN  are  both  perhaps 
significant,  and  mean  the  Base  or  Lower  Part ;   ^V  OTP,  "  To 

*'  Obscure, 
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"  Obscure,  Cover,  cloke,  hide,"  which  means,  we  see.  To  Enclose, 
I  have  before  expressed  a  difficulty  respecting  the  words  under 
the  form  '^TR ;  and  have  observed,  that  the  Element  TR  denotes 
likewise  an  Enclosure.     Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  Element 

^TR,  the  words  ^\DV  OTR  and  tpy  OTP  shew,  1  think,  that  the 
^T  is  significant.  If  the  TP  and  TR  are  likewise  significant, 
these  words  are  compounds.  —  Under  any  hypothesis  respecting 
the  origin  of  these  terras  belonging  to  the  form  '^TR,  we  shall  at 
least  agree,  I  imagine,  that  they  all  belong  to  each  other.  The 
Saxon  Heder,  Septum,  must  however  surely  connect  itself  with  the 
adjacent  term  HEDaw,  To  Heed,  Cavere. 

Let  us  note,  in  the  explanation  of  the  Hebrew  word  produced 
above,  the  term  Aid,  which  must  perhaps  be  referred  to  our 
Element  '^D,  under  the  idea  of  the  Firm  Support,  as  attached  to 
what  is  Fixed  —  Established,  &c.  The  explanatory  word  Assist 
belongs  to  the  same  metaphor  of  Standing  up.  Aid  is  referred 
by  the  Etymologists  to  the  French  Aider,  the  Italian  Aitare,  or 
Ajutare,  the  Spanish  Ayudar,  the  Latin  Adjuto,  Adjuvo.  In  Italian, 
Ajutante  signifies  **  Stout,  robust,"  and  Aitante  means  '*  Cou- 
*'  rageous,  vigorous."  We  have  likewise  in  the  Italian  Lexicons 
an  adjacent  term,  Ajo,  the  Tutor,  which  signifies  the  Aider  or 
Assistant.  I  find  likewise  another  adjacent  term  to  these  words, 
AjA,  *'  A  Threshing-floor;''  which  brings  us  at  once  to  the 
Ground  or  EArxH,  &c.,  from  which  I  imagine  all  the  words,  now 
under  discussion,  to  be  originally  derived.  —  I  find  still  another 
adjacent  term,  Ajuolo,  a  Net;  which  refers  more  directly  to 
the  idea  of  an  Enclosure  or  Hedge.  The  Latin  Adjuto  may  not 
belong  to  Adjuvo^  but  to  the  race  of  words  now  before  us. 
Casaubon  derives  the  French  Aider  from  the  Arabic  lad,  sig- 
nifying the  Stand;  and  others  refer  it  to  the  Syriac  Adar,  a  term 
of  the  same  import.  Perhaps  the  Aux  in  Auxilium  may  have 
the  same  meaning,  and  is  not  derived  from  Augeo ;  unless  Auoro, 

and 
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Spot.  This  Word  means  Jikewise  "  A  She-Ass^  from  her  passive 
"  strength."  The  TN  and  SN  in  the  Hebrew  \nH  ATN  is 
significant,  as  in  pN  Adon,  the  Pillar,  &c.,  AsTAhdan^  &c^  &€• 
before  produced. 

The  Hebrew  XV  OJ  is  joined  with  ID^  ISD  in  the  Psalms, 
viii.  8.  p  mo*  ISDT  OJ,  Fundasti  Fortitudinem.  The  Hebrew 
ID^  ISD  signifies  "  To  Found,  lay  the  Basis  or  Foundation/^ 
It  is  a  compound  of  IS  and  SD;  the  latter  of  which  Elementf 
appears  through  a  great  variety  of  Languages  with  a  similar 
meaning,  as  in  Sisto^  Sedeo,  Sido,  &c^  &c.  The  succeeding  word 
in  Mr.  Parkhurst's  Lexicon  is  l&  ISK,  which  he  explain^  by 
"  To  Smear  over^"  and  which  seekns  remote  from  the  train  #f 
ideas  now  under  discussion.  It  occurs  only  once  in  Exodus, 
(xxx.  32.)  where  it  is  interpreted  by  Pour.-, —  **  Upon  man's  flesh 
**  shall  it  not  be  Poured/'  The  word  seems  precisely  to  cor- 
respond with  the  English  Put,  and  the  Latin  Pono,  Posuit  &a 
**  Upon  man's  flesh  shall  it  not  be  Put;''  where  in  Put  y/e  see 
the  idea  of  Place  or  Position.  The  next  word  is  ^D*  ISP,  inter- 
preted by  "  To  Add,  Increase,"  which  seems  likewise  remote 
from  the  present  train  of  ideas.  This  Hebrew  word  is  only 
another  form  of  ^^^  "  To  sit,  sit  down  —  To  Sit  down,  Settle, 
"  to  fix  one*?  abode,  or  dwell  in  a  place,'' — of  ilT  IJB,  "  To-sc^ 
^*  settle,  place  steadily  or  firmly,  in  a  certain  situation,  or  place^ 
•*  Statuere,  Constituere ;"  and  of  Oxr  Ism,  "  To  Place,  Set,  Put." 
They  are  compounds  of  IS  and  SM  or  SB,  bearing  the  same 
meaning.  The  succeeding  word  to  :itt^  ISB  is  HB^*  ISH,  which 
denotes  "  Existence,  Subsistence,  Reality, — Is,  are,  was,  were," 
&c.  &c.  The  word  ^D*  ISP,  To  Add,  seems  to  mean  nothing  but 
Pono,  Appono,  To  Put  to.  It  is  curious,  that  the  word  is  some- 
times interpreted  in  our  Translation  by  To  Put  to.  *'  Nothing  can 
"  be  Put  to  it,  nor  any  thing  taken  away."  (Eccles.  iii.  14. 
See  also  Numb,  xxxvi.  3.     a  Chron^  x.  11 .)       The   succeeding 

word 
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word  is  Id*  ISR,  which  signifies  "  To  restrain,  check,  discipline." 
Here  again  we  have  the  sense  of  the  Eleriaent  *  To  make  to  Rest, 
*  To  Fix,'  &c.  The  succeeding  word  is  ly^  lOD,  To  Appoint, 
"  CouOituUJ*  An  adjacent  term  is  W  lOZ,-  which  signifies  "  To 
"  Strengthen."  The  next  word  is  oy»  lOT,  **  To  Cover,"  which 
beiongs,  I  imagine,  to  the  Base,  as  the  Superficial  Covering,  or  to 
th^^idea  of  Putting  any  as  we  express  it.  We  all  know,  that 
Esoi  (K«,  E(r«,  Colloco,  Ea>,  ^atu,  Induo,)  relates  in  Greek  both  to 
Placing  and  Cloathing^  or  that  it  means  To  Put  and  To  Put  on^ 
Hence  we  have  Esth^5,  (E(r^?,  Vestis,  ab  Eu,  Colloco;)  and  thus 
we  s6e,  how  Esth«,  (Eo-ftf^,)  connects  itself  with  the  adjacent 
word  EsTia,  (Focus,  Lar,)  the  HEArTH  — the"  Ground,  and  Vestia 
or  v^Esrio  with  p-Esta,  the  Goddess  of  the  Eaith. 

A  word  similar  in  form  to  Esthes,  (Eo-ftj^,)  the  Garment,-^ 
Esrho,  (Ed-dcti,)  signifies  To  Eat.  Nothing  appears  more  remote 
from  each  other  than  the  ideas  annexed  to  Esthes,  Estho, 
and  EstiVi,  (Eo-^c,  Ea-de^,  Ea-na,)  the  Garment,  the  action  of  Eatings 
and  the  Earth;  yet  we  shall  soon  understand,  how  readily  they 
are  connected  together.  I  shew  in  another  place,  that  Est  Ad, 
(Eo^of,)  and  Eat,  belong  to  Esrm,  (Errid^,)  under  the  idea  of 
Tearing  up — Scratching  upon,  or^Fretting  upon  a  Surface^  as 
of  the  Ground — the  Estia,  or  EArTH ;  and  EstA^^  must  be  referred 
to  the  same  Spot,  under  the  idea  of  Placing  or  Putting  one  thing 
on  another,  as  on  a  Base  or  Superficial  Ground.  Another  form 
of  the  Hebrew  DV*  lOT  is  rOlf  OTH,  before  produced,  which 
Mr.  Parkhurst  has  explained  in  one  sense  by  "  To  throw  or  wrap, 
as  a  garment,  over  one ;"  and  in  another  by  **  To  Put  a  Covering 
upon.  To  Cover,"  which  again  refers,  I  imagine,  to  the  Base^ 
as  the  Superficial  Covering,  Enclosure,  &c.  ;  or  To  Put  or  Place 
on.  To  Cover,  &c.  It  is  idle  in  many  cases  to  attempt  to 
separate  the  idea  of  the  jBa^e— considered  as  the  Bottom— the 
^Extreme  Surface ^  On  or  Upon  which  any  thing  is  Placed  or  Put; 

ancj 
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and  that  of  Placing  or  Putting  one  thing  on  another^  as  on  a  Bau. 
The  explanatory  term  On  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the 
matter,  as  it  conveys  at  once  the  notion  of  the  Base,  On  which 
things  are  Placed  or  Put;    and  likewise  that  of  a  Coverings  as 

,  connected  with  this  Placing  or  Putting ,  as  To  Put  On  your 
cloaths.  In  short,  I  imagine  that  these  various  words  are  derived 
from  the  On,  if  I  may  so  say,  as  the  Base ;  and  that  they  signify 
either  To  On,  if  I  may  thus  express  myself,  that  is.  To  Place  On^ 
Put  On,  referring  to  an  Establishment,  or  To  Place  On,  Put 
on,  referring  to  a  Garment.  I  shall  shew  in  a  future  Volume, 
that  Cover,  Super  and  Sub,  belong  to  each  other.  Cover  and  Super 
we  acknowledge  to  coincide  in  sense  with  each  other.  In  Cover 
we  see  but  little  of  the  idea  of  the  Surface;  but  in  Super — the 
Superficial  Covering,  it  becomes  manifest.  We  see,  how  Sub  and 
Super  belong  to  each  other  under  a  different  idea.  The  next  word 
is  p9  OTN,  "  The  Bowels,  Intestines,''  which  Mr.  ParkhuESt 
supposes  to  mean  Involutions,  and  to  be  derived  from  nOJ?  OTH, 
To  Involve,  or  Cover.  This  term  for  the  Belly  means  the  Lower 
Part,  as  belonging  to  the  Base  or  Foundation,  and  must  be 
referred  to  the  form  of  pN  ADN,  the  Pillar.  This  idea  I  am 
\  enabled  to  confirm  by  the  ^^abic  word,  which  Castell  has  pro- 

^  duced,  as  parallel  to  p!f  OTN.  The  Arabic  word  is  ^^^  ATEN, 
which /Mr.  Richardson  explains  in  one  sense  by  ''  The  Bottom  or 
**  Base  of  a  Mountain." 

An  adjacent  term  to  the  Hebrew  words  tsr  lOT,  &c.  is  ^V* 
lOJ,  "  To  advise,  give  counsel,  advice,  or  information."  This 
too  seems  remote  from  the  ideas  which  are  now  before  us ;  yet 
the  original  notion  is  probably  that  of  Settling  —  Arranging,  as 
plans — schemes,  &c*  Taylor  has  brought  us  to  the  idea  of 
Placing,  when  he  explains  the  word  by  ''  To  Lay  a  scheme,  to 
"  form  a  design."  In  Judges,  xix.  30.  we  have  ''  Consider  of  it, 
''  take  Advice,  and  speak  your  minds,"  where  the  Hebrew  word 

in 
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"  diat  shall  Issue  from  thee."     Ili  this  application  df  these  l^flnS, 
the  Hebrew  IZA  thd  the  English  Issue  coincide  with  thfe  ^nUd 
of;  the  Welsh  Acta,  "  A  iBtem  t>r  Pedigree ;  the  linfeige  of  dit^*S 
^*  ianceiSjtors."t^*<  Ach  ts  used  for  Mercky"  A  Daughter^  &6.     U^i 
has  betn  justly  referred  to  the   French  Issir,  Issue ^  th^  ItatMtt 
Vs^rky  and  the  Latin  Exire.     Isser  means  in  French  **  To  Hbist 
**  uji  the  s&ilsv"  thai  is.  To  cause  to  rise  fortht  or  Up.     ft'tRoMI 
i0eera)  a^  if  the  word  Heiix  belonged  to  liser;  -and  yeC'I^sf 
teems  to  be  ftiin^ced  \o  Hi^hv  &c.»   which  I  bivt  vefenififd  fo 
aidiSetent  Idea.    After  having  proceeded  thus  fah,  we-  6h)B^  tit 
ohce  addii^  that  the  Latin  £x- and  the  English  Out  MdM^  t6 
"tiiis  T8ce  of  words*  and  are  detived  from  the  Eatt^,  Vi!b  <kfM>tinj^ 
the  Base^  Fdundation,  or  Source.     The  £)x  eo  naU  ^f  %he  <l^tftii 
are  those,  who  are  born  from  him,  as  being  tlie  Bai^^-^fhiHlt^ 
tlation^-SteMi  &c,  Source-^AcH,  (Welsh>)  &b.     lil  sueh  Wofdtr  a^s 
ExtriiOt  ExisUf  Blxist,  we  see  Ex  in  its  mo^e  priteitiie  uab.     1%^ 
Latins  used  E,  £c,  and  Ecs,  for  Ex ;  and  the  Oiieeks-,  W'e  kn6w, 
have  Ek  and  Eks,.  (iek  and  ££.)     Eiftt^  meanft  Ex  Terra,  whicfh 
directly  brings  us  to  the  Spot^  supposed  ifi  my  hypothesis.    Ot^ir 
oc^ufs  in  various  Lai^iiages,  as  ^e  Gothic  Vs,  Ut,  •0k(,  tkana, 
the  Saxon  Ut,  Uta,  Utan,  the  Qermati  Aus,  the  ^elgic  Vtty  Uyi, 
Wi»  the  Islandic  and  Runic  Dif,  the  Islandic  Ud.    To  Out  belbt^ 
UirttR,  with  its  parallel  terms  Ttfe*?,  (Swed.^)   Ttre,  (Isl.)  tJi»^, 
Tttre,  (Sax,)  &c.     There  are  however  s<yme  di^(;itfties  resfMidtfft^ 
the  word  Out —Ex,  &c.  &c.,  Whioh  ^ill  be  eiiplaitted  'dn  a  iuttt^ 
occasion^     We  shall  at  least  agree,  that  lhey>^«rfe  ^11  'ulfiiMat^ 
derived  from  the  EArxn,  as  the  P/dlei^  <in  Whidh  thirfgs  iarfe  bsfte-- 
blished;    but  whether  they  directly  beloi^g  td  this  idea^   "virlfi 
be  then  understood.     In  Persian,  J\  A*  signifies  '*  IFrote,  ^^^,  ft)^, 
•*  byi  Out  of,    with."      In  the  frfirase  ^Um4<o  J\   At  JifusMiSf 
iFram  the  Foundation,*  we  are  l]Mi<ght  1^  the  origih^l' ideai  tif 
the  word.;  and  Az  is  connected  WHh  4he  teraii,  \b  wKibh  ^i  itHgHit 

•    -  suppose 
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•appose  it  loj  helcmg,  (^UmI  As- As,  the  Foundation' -r?  In  Hebrswi 
plP  IZK  aignifles  m  To  ponr*  pour  Ovt/'  Taylor  coippsr^*  it,  in 
some  of  its  atnsea,  with  anoth^  Hebrew  term,  |11V  ZUK*  whiph 
sonifies  **  To  At  fast-MCbnaisteiei  Golloeari,  Firmari,  Purescere." 
This  lattep  wcond  may  belong  to  the  Element  SK,  to  SistOj  &c.), 
or  it  may.  bdongto  the  race  of  words  before  us,  by  the  loss  of 
^  Vowel  breathing  before  the  S,  quasi  ISK.  The  preceding 
form  to,^  IZKIs  ;3I^  IZG,  which  signifies  **  To  Place,  Set,  or 
■'<  leftve  in  a  eer^in  Situation  or  condition.''  One  of  the  passagies, 
lo  whij^b.  PW  IZQK  ooeurs  in  this  doubtful  sense,  is  the  follow^jsg, 
wbene  the  word  i$  interpvet^d  hy  Multen.  **  Iron  is  taken  put  of 
«*  fhe  Sarth*  and  bnss  is  Molten  Out  of  the  stone."  (Job  ^xyjU.  ft.) 
7))9  idea  gfln^ed  t&  MoiUu  «9a*y  be  taken  fFom  that  of  Pouring 
i^ji'-rWundandi^S^  as  ^he  IMxm  have  it.  of  ««  we  ^gye  % 
fintn  the  opposite  idea  of  Soundingy  Fundmdlt  pr  makii^g  F}i?m 

9Qd  $olid„  as  in  ^  Bmss^Foundry*  .  Robert  Ains^^orth  explains 
^94oy  To  Pauf  Out^  in  its  ninth  sense,  by  "  To  (Gast  Met»l^ 
**  .tf>  FutfAd"  :  The  sttfioeedipg  wood  to  pup  IZK,  To  pour  out»  is 
yp  IZ^»  *^  To  form, .  fashapn^  sba^,  model  to  a  particular  shape/^ 
la  QP0  passage,  Taylor  explains,  it  by  **  1  will  form,  raise* 

V  BstablUh  thy  l^ngdoni,"  &c.-,  where*,'  in  the  word  Establish^  we 
se9  the  genuine  idea.     The  adjacent  words  are  nr  ^  To  bum; 

V  Of  be  burned,  as  fbel  rn-^tw  IKDs,  f*  To  Bum,  as  Fire."  The 
letter  tenn  signifies  ^*  A  He-AatH,"  whidi  niay  be  the  <»iginal 
idH  annexed  to  both  thejse  words.  An  adjacent  term  is  V  IKR« 
*^  To  be  bright,  splendid,  shining,''  which  may  be  derived  fcom 
"^  Fire  on  die  Hearth;  but  on  this  I  cannot  decide.  The 
^Mjcoeedingterm  to  this  last  word  is  vp*  <*  To  Lay,  SeU  or  spread^ 
•»  .aa  a  snare  or  toil,''  where  we  have  the  genuine  idea. 

The  Hebrew  Scholars  will  now  be  enabled  to  understand  ti^e 

Qi^ia  .of  the  familiar  term  in  that  Language  for  the  Hand.    Mr. 

Pn^iirsl  explains  TTT.  by  **  To  Cast,  casit  forth,  cast  Out— Tq^ 

. .  •  "  Put 
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''Tut  or  hold  forward,  or  forth^  either  by  the  voice,  or  some 
«<  overt  act,  to  profess,  confess,  opeiUy  or  freely/'  This- seemii 
to.be  only  ahotf^er  form  of :  i«lp{  IZAi^  *•  To  Come  or'  go  IbrtbMMr 
'*  Out/'  The  word  Jikewise  signifiies  The  Hanrf  of  Man,; :if*rso 
''called,*^  says  Mr.  Parkhurst,  •*  from  its  being  naturally  capiUilei 
"  of  beipg  protended  or  thrust  forth  from  the  body.— And  siniee 
''  the  Han^i  of  Man  is  thechief  organ  or  iris tniment  of  his  F<nw^ 
•'  and  Operations^  hence  the  Hebrew  T  ID  is  used  4ti  A  mitf 
^^  extensive  manner,  (or  Power;  agency;  ability^  meanii  imtru^ 
^*  mentality  y  dominionj  possession^  assistance,,  custody  J'  AS:  the  JfaiMt 
would  supply  the  idea  of  .Power,  &c.,  so  I  imagine,  that  itils^wa^ 
the  original  notion  from  whidi  it  was  d^ved.  The  Hebrew  tff 
IDH  denotes,  as  I  conjecture  Strength  —  Firmness,  as  deri vei^  fy6m 
the  Base  or  Foundation,  on  whidi^  things  Rest,  and  frcnn  which  or 
Out  of  which  they  PrO(^id,  or  arise.  Hence,  rtT  IDH  signifies 
<<  To  Cast,  cai^tMrorth,  citet  Out;^'  though  this  sense  ma^  be 
likewise  connected  with  the  action  of  the  Hand.  The  word 
denotes  ^*  A  Side,  border,  extremity /^  because  ^'  the  Him^^  are 
^^  placed  on  each /SirW^  of  the  Body,V  says^iMr.  Parkhurst.  Hehce,' 
as  the  same  writer  observes,  an  *^  Extenswe  Country  is^aid  to  be 
^'trr  nam**  RChBT:  IDim,.  **  Wide  of  Hands,  i.e.  Wide  i>n 
'.*  b\\  Hands  or  sides,'  as 'We  say."  We  see,  that  thrs  HebrtNv^ 
word,  in  the  sense  of  n<  Side  ^Extensive  i:o»n^r)^,Js  employed  in 
its  original  idea  of  a  certain  Pi^c^r—5'iiiMaf/o»-^  Spot  of  EArTH. 
I  shall  shew,  that  the  word  iS/W^  belongs  ta'a  similar  idea-—* ta 
Sido'—Situatiottr  &c.  &c.  /Thiis  word  .  means  i''  To  put  or 'hold 
*^  forward,  or  forth, . either : by  the  .  voice  or  liom^  overt  act,  ta 
</ profess,-  confess,  openly  and  freely,  whether  as  an  object  Of 
^'Praise  or  Worship."  In  this  sense  it  precisely  correspcmds 
with  Utter,  which  is  derived,  as  we  know,  from  Out.  There 
i«  another  Hebrew  word,\nTt  HDH,  which  Mr.  Parkhurst  lias' 
compared  with^  rtT  IDH,  r«nd  i which  signiies  r «  To  send,  ithrust, 

««or 
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•^ -or  dart  forth: — Glory,  Majesty,  Honour. — To  Glorify,  Honour^ 
**  Praise,"  that  is,  To  Utter  Praises,  &c.  ,  This,  word  however 
has  its  vdiiiiculties.  The  Hebrew  itT  IDH  means,  moreover, 
*^A  Trophy  or  Monument  of  Victory,  probably,*'  says  Mr.^Pa^rk- 
hurst,  ^^  because  made  in  the  shape^  of  a.  lai^e  Hand  (the  emblem 
'f  x^f  Power)  erected  on  a  Pillar/*  In  the  sense  of  a  Pillar  ^we 
SQ&the  oinginal  idea  of  some  thing  Set  up ^  Established^  &q.,  a$ 
iui/a  Base^  w, Foundation.  It  is  expressly  referred  to  a  Pillar^  as 
MiV'iP4irkhurst  has  justly  observed,  in.  the  following  .  passage.- 
V^NtdW  Absalom  in  his  life-time  had  taken  and  reared  iip  f» 
^-'hi&iself  a  Pillar 9  which  is  in  the  King's  dale;  for. he  said, 
^'I  have  no  son  to  keep  .my  name  in  remembrance  ^  and:  he 
^-called  the  Pillar  after  his  own  name:  and  it  is  called  unto  this 
**day,  Absalom's  Place."  (a  Sam..xviii.  18.)  The  term,  which 
ir  trimslated  by  Place^  is  TlD.;  and.  we.  perceive,  that  P/ar^ 
coincides  with  my  idea  of  the. word;,  which  I  imagine^  to  signifyi 
*  To -Place,  Settle,  Establish,  Fix,.&c/  The  term. for  a  PiUar 
lAiTQiro  mZBT,  and  for  Beared,  av?  IZB,  /'To  Set,  settle,  plate 
''steadily  or  firmly,  in  a. certain^  situation  or?  Place/'  I  have, 
sbewn,  that  the  IZ  in  IZB  belongjs  to  the  race  of  words  now 
before  us^  The  term  for  the  Pillar,.  m^-ZBT,  is. derived  from 
diif.'  In  Arabic^  cXi.II>  is  the  Hand..  The  Hebrew  T  likewise 
flMans  *'  Axle-Trees,  q*  d.  Handles  for  Wheels/' 

Let  us  note  the  explanatory,  word  Axle,  and  remember  its: 
eorresppnding  terras  ia  other .  Languages,  the  Latin  Axis,  the 
Gteek  AxoHi  (A^i^Vj)  the  Saxon  .3£x,  Ex,  the.  German  .Achs,,  Achsf^ 
the  Belgic;w^5,  Asse^Axe^  the.  French  Essieu,  Assieu,  the.  Italian 
Axo,  Assile^  and  the .  Spanish  .  £;r^,  *  the  Welsh  £rA^/,..&a  The, 
Axii  means  the  Main^^.Substantial  Part,  on  which  the  Instrument^ 
is  Founded —  Upheld--^  Supported.  Some  derive  Axis  *'  ab  ^Ago^) 
**  Axi.  ant/'  The  stjory^of  Ixion  and  his  Wheel  has  arisen  from, 
a^sebfusion  of  terms. in  the  name  Iriott.. and ^atos,  (Afi^y,)  . the> 

Axis 
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Axis  of  a  Wheel.     Ixiokt  seems  tp  mean  the  Illj^striow  pendnage^ 
and  to  be  the  same  as  Adqk-iV,  pM  Adok;  Isten^  lExtrAftt  Ac^i^cei 
l%e  succeeding  word  to  the  German  Achs,  Achsb,  the  Axd-^tx»\ 
in  Aghs£l»  the  Shoulder,  which  surely  belongs  to  the  same  ktea 
as  the  Axis  or  Axbl»  and  means  the   Supporter -^B^^a^r^    Iii 
Saxon,   EsL  is  Humerus.     In  the  same  column  of  my  Saixon 
Dictionary  is  Esol,  Asinus,  where  a  similar  idea  is  fottnd.    ;13m 
Succeeding  word   to   Esl  is    Esn,   *<  Adolescens,   Juvoiiai  :  Vtn 
/'MasculUs:  Senrus ;  —  Plebs/'    The  n  perhaps  in  this  ¥N^rd:!il 
only  an  organical  addition  to  the  S.     The  £S  may  denote  fhe 
Strong,  Stoat  fellow,  or  it  may  belong  to  the  gener^  namft  rfor 
Beings  Is,  Est,  &c.9  which  I  shall  shew  to^  be  derived  iTQVH  the 
idea  of  what  ib  Placed  ^^Situated^  or  Is.    The  use  of  this  Saxon 
word  cdncides  with  that  of  the  Hebrew  ttnK  AIS,  Man,  {(^iWi* 
XXXV.  61.    xlii.  11  — 15/  Exod.  ii«  i.)  which  belongs  to  the  verif 
ns^  ISH,  denoting  ^' .Existence,  Subsistence,  Reality, — Is.    Ar^t 
''Was,   Were/'      The  Saxon   Eme  is   likewise  written   MiUei 
which  occurs  in  the  same  p^^s  of  Lye's  Saxon  Dictionary  witii 
)Esc,  Fraxinus,  the  Ash.    Whence  this  term  is  derived,  I  knew 
not,  unless  it  be  taken  from  the  idea  of  what  is  Stouts  Strongs 
In  some  States  of  this  wood,  it  is  considered  as  a  Firm  .SuhsUniet^ 
Spears  would  not  have  been  made  of  it,  unless  this  bad  b#en.tbft 
case.      Among  the  Greeks,  we  know,   this  Wood  was  used  fiw 
Spears,  (Mi\M«,  Fraxinus  ;--Fraxinea  Hasta^)  and  so  it  wasamfong 
the  Saxons;  {Msc  Fraxinus.     Scutum  et  Hasta  a  materia*)    Tbs^ 
word  ^sc  likewise  means  in  the  Edda^  ^'  Homoprimu«»  ex  FrM&^ 
^'  ino  quern  dji  condid^re."     This  fable  of  the  first  man  b^iog 
made  of  Ask  arose  from  a  confusion  in  the  terms  for  Ash,  thf 
Tree,  and  for  Man  or  Beings  «W  AIS,  MSne,  Is,  (Eng^)  Hj? 
(Eng.)   Is,  (Lat.  and  Goth,)  the  Afon,  ^€.  &c.  &c.      The  Es 
among  the  Saxons  was  placed  in  the  lowest  rank  of  their  Spci 
Orders^  ^s  we  use   Man  for  JServant.    Ash   occurs  in   vario 

Languag 
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Lll^guages,  as  in  the  Saxon  Msc^  the  Danish  Ask^  the  Belgic 
Esch^  the  German  Esche^  Eschen^Bdi\xmy  Axi  Jishen  Tree,  &c. 
Skinner  wonders,  that  the  Hellenists  do  not  derive  this  term  from 
%he  Gteek  Auo;,  Accendo,  because  the  wood  is  an  excellent  Burning 
"^ddd.  If  an  idea  of  this  kind  be  annexed  to  the  word,  the  Ash 
might  be  referred  to  its  adjacent  term  Ashes  — as  being  readily 
reduced  to  this  state,  -^sc  means  in  Saxon,  ''  Dromo,  Navigium, 
•^f  iiburna,''  probably  front  beibg  miade  of  Ash  ;  and  to  this  has 
beeta  referred  the  term  for  Pirates,  Asco-Mi«m,  ^SCE-Me«. 
Junius  has  justly  observed,  that  since  Ash  wa:s  uised  for  Spears^ 
iMifioe  Soldiers  were  called  by  Caedmon,  Asc^Berendej  Ash- 
Bearmg. 

The   Latin  and   Greek   Axis  Artd   Axon,    (A|a>y,)   medn    the 

BoMrds,  on  which  the  Laws  were  engraved.     These  might  be  so 

called  from  the  idea  of  their  tutning  round,  as  upon  «n  Axis; 

Iwt  they  probably  refer  to  the  original  idea  of  the  Board  ^^  the 

Substantial  object.     The  Laws  of  Solon  were  said  to  have  been 

'  wiittM  Axibui  ligneis ;  and  some  have  thought  that  Axibus  Is 

put  for  Assibus.     We  shall  now  understand,  that  Assis  and  Axis 

are  only  different  forms  of  each  other,  and  that  Assw  or  Asser 

mwfin»  iiothirig  but  the  Substantial  oYject-^Tirm^SoM  Timbet. 

.^^s^  land  As,  the  Pound  weight,  &c.,  have  the  same  meaning 

t*f  d«fe  Substantial  Object.     The  Etymologists   have  derived  As 

^ifc^   M$9  iERw,  which  perhaps   rtay  be  taken  from  a  similar 

notion.     JEs  might  be  the  Substantial-^Solid  Metal—**  ^s  ^aw^' 

«aii  Ik  it  called;    though  it  is  probably  taken  from  a  different  idea. 

We  ^ee  in  the  ALr  of  JEris,  that  the  S  has  been  changed  into  R. 

-^^etftfaps  J^a,  the  Period  of  Time,  may  be  quasi  -^s a,  and  itiean 

-JDi^rtfftoft— that  which  Lasts  ^^  Endures.     Thus  then  Mra  ot  Mi^ 

Will  ^gree  with   Aoe,   JEras,  to  which  I  attribute,   in  atlother 

'iplace^  a  similar  idea.     Some  Etymologists  dei4ve  i^Ira  from  ^, 

ASris^  ''  quod  Hispatri  post  cladem  I  CaWino  ^cceptam  'BMiM«ifs 

''  JEra 


.A'J 
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*•  /Era  persolverent"  In  Mr.  Shaw's  Galic  and  Irish  Dictionary, 
Iris  is  "  An  ^ra,  Epoch/'  where  we  have  the  full  form  of  the 
Element;  and  in  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary  we 
have  Iris»  Brass,  where  we  see  likewise  the  full  form.  In 
German,  Brass  is  Ertz,  which  means  the  Mineral  or  Earth. 
The  Celtic  Iris  and  the  Latin  i£s  belong  probably  to  the  same 
idea.  The  other  senses  of  Iris  I  must  leave  the  Celtic  Scholars 
to  unravel.  In  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary,  where 
these  words  occur,  we  have  ''  Ire,  Ground,  Land,"  which  b 
probably  quasi  /ry.  In  the  same  column  we  have  Irionn^  ^' A 
^  Field,  Land,  Ground.''  Perhaps  7ron,  and  its  parallel  terms 
Irerij  Isen,*&cc.  (Sax.)  Jerrif  (Dan.)  Eisen,  (Germ.)  User,  (Belg.) 
Eisarn,  (Goth.)  Haiam,  (Welsh,)  &c.,  produced  by  the  Etymo- 
logists, may  simply  mean  the  Earth  or  Mineral,  or  it  may  mean 
the  Firm  Strong  Substance.  We  see  in  Eis^;;,  &c.  the  true  form 
^S.  Mr.  Richards,  under  the  Welsh  word,  produces  the  parallel 
terms  in  other  dialects  of  the  Celtic,  as  the  Cornish  Hoarn,  the 
Armoric  Houam^  and  the  Irish  larann.  The  preceding  terms <  in 
Mr.  Shaw's  Galic  Dictionary  to  larrunn  and  larunnj  Iron,  are 
larratn,  ''  To  Ask,  seek,  look  after,**  and  larrum,  "  To  Ask,  seek, 
«« look  for,  enquire,**  which  mean  To  Stir  up  the  Ire,  ^'  the  Ground, 
'^  land/'  or  Earth.  We  shall  not  wonder  to  find  terms  denoting 
Search  and  a  Metal  adjacent  to  each  other,  when  we  remember, 

•  that  the  very  words,  to  which  Metal  belongs,  Metallao,  (Mir«XXMi, 
Scrutor,  inquiro,)  means  To  Search,  Enquire,  &c. 

Assus,  the  adjective,  means  in  one  sense,  ^^  Without  mixture, 
^'  Alone,  Pure,"  which  might  have  been  explained  by  the  Pure 
Substance  of  any  thing,  unmixed  with  foreign  matter— ^5M  Caro^ 

'the  mere  Substance  of  Flesh.  Assus  however  may  belong  to 
tekms,  denoting  This  or  That  Peculiar  Being — Thing,  as  Is,  Hic, 
Heis,  (iuV>)  &c.  &c.,  fully  illustrated  in  another  place;  as  in  the 

^»ex[daiiatory -term  itf^on^y  we  have  One^  meaning  This  or  Th^-^ 

Peculiar 
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is  Asethu,  ''To  bind,  to  fasten;''  to  ^hich  belongs  the  preceding 
Word  AsfeTHi  ''  A  Sharp  pointed  lath  or  spar  to  Fasten  i  A  Wagget; 
''  alsd  a  Wedge^  saith  R.  M/'  This  latter  word  means  thtt 
Faitenef-^Compresiet.  The  Wedge  has  two  actions^  that  of 
splitting  6ome  parts  by  Compressing  others.  In  the  same  opening 
of  Mr.  Richards'  Dictionary,  we  have  Assio,  the  same  ai  lAssAtr^ 
««  To  Sdlder  or  Sodder,  to  join>  fasten  or  glue  together/'  Aiu, 
'•  To  join/'  and  AsWft,  ''  One  that  joiheth  or  addeth/*  We  find 
likewise  iii  the  same  openings  and  next  to  Astell^  '^  A  Board/' 
AstAtach,  ''  A  Shield/'  which  seems  to  be  only  another  form  of 
Astelli  the  Board  of  Defence  ^^  the  Substantial  Firm  Instrument 
of  Defence-^Security.  The  Welsh  Lexicographers  justly  produce 
another  term  in  that  Language,  ''  Aes,  A  shield i  a  buckler^ 
*^  a  target/'  and  under  this  word  we  are  referred  to  the  Greek 
A^pis^  (Axr^iSj  Clyp6U$>)  where  the  As  probably  belongs  to  the 
ftame  idea,  the  Firfn  Defence.  Whether  the  Pis  in  this  word  is 
Significant,  I  cannot  decide^  Perhaps  the  P  is  only  an  orgamcal 
additicm  to  the  S>.  The  Welsh  Etymologists  imagine,  .  that 
Astalch  16  derived  from  Aes^  The  Shield,  and  Tdck^  Broken, 
'^  Such  fts  that  of  a  brave  soldier  is  wont  to  be/'  This  must 
be  fiettled  by  the  adepts  in  that  Language. 

the  English  word  Oathi  and  its  parallel  terms  Ath^  (Sax.) 
Aiih,  (Goth.)  Eed,  (Bfelg.  and  Dan*)  Eid,  (Germ.)  Eiiur^  (Run.) 
might  be  derived  from  the  idea  of  that,  which  is  given  to  make 
any  thing  Firm  ^^  Secure ^  &c.  These  words  do  taot,  1  imagine^ 
directly  belong  to  the  OitKo^,  (O^oc,  Juramentum>)  which  I  have 
derived  from  a  similar  sense,  though  it  is  annexed  to  a  different 
race  of  words.  I  cannot  help  producing  a  strange  coincidence 
between  Oath  and  the  Earth  ;  though^  if  they  are  connected 
in  this  case,  it  is  not  by  the  intermediate  notion  of  Firmness  and 
Security^  which  I  haVe  here  suggested.  In  Richard  II.,  the  Lord, 
ih  throwing  down  his  gage,  fts  ft  pledge  to  fight  with  Aumoriei 

as 
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&s  Fercy  had  engaged  to  do  in  a  former  speeph,  *^  There  I  throw 
"  my  Gage/'  say«, 

^  {  ttisk  the  Eabth  to  the  like,  forsworn  Autnerle."'     (Act  IV.  S.  1.) 

In  one  Copy,  for  Task  we  have  Take^  and  Dr.  Johnson  reads, 
^  I  take  thy  Oath  ;*'  on  which  Mr.  Steevens  observes,  that  there 
is  a  similar  corruption  in  Troilus  and  Cressida,  4to,  1609,  where 
we  have  "  Untraded  Earth  "  for  **  Untraded  Oath'^  The  passage 
in  Troilus  and  Cressida  Mr.  Malone  writes  thus : 

^'  Hect.    O,  yoU|  my  Lord  ?   by  Mitrs  his  gauntlet,  thanks ! 
"  Mock  not,  that  I  affect  the  untraded  Oath ; 
''  Your  quondam  wife  swears  still  by  Venus'  glove, 
^  She '3  well,  but  bade  me  not  cpmmen4  her  (o  you." 

(Act  jy.  S,  5.) 

The  QfmrtQp  i6o9»  reads, 

^  Mock  not  thy  affect,  the  untraded  Earth." 

The$e  passages  are  very  curious.  In  the  iirst  Instance,  *•  I  task 
^*  the  Earth  to  the  like,*'  the  reading  Earth  is  certainly  right, 
and  probably  means^  ^  I  impose  the  same  task  on  the  Earth  in 

•  having  my  Gage  thrown  upon  it,  as  Percy  has  done  by  throwing 

*  his  Gage/  In  the  jatter  passage  the  mind  of  th^  Po^  is 
occupied,  by  the  same  train  of  ideas,  the  Gauntlet  and  the  GIov€ 
of  Defiance;  and  here  too  the  word  Earth  jp  Adopted*  I  do  not 
iWd«Ef^aj(id  the  meaning  of  the  lattejr  passage  j  yet  we  must  owd, 
I  imaj|;2ne»  from  this  coincidence,  that  Earth  is  the  true  re;adi|ig. 
Mr.  Steevens  has  quoted  a  curious  line  from  Warner's  Albion's 
England : 

^  Lo,  here  my  ^gage,  (He  Tert^d  his  glovC;)  thou  know'st  the  victor*s  meed.** 

Xp  T^rre  the  glove,  as  he  supposes,  was  to  d^sh  it  on  the 
fjirth*  This  is  certainly  curious ;  though  we  cannot  a?  I  suppose^ 
itn^gin^,  that  Oath  was  connected  wijth  the  Earth  under  this 
id^*     I  must  add,  however,  that  the  Gothic  Aiths,  Jurameotum, 

occurs 
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occurs  in  the  same  column  of  Lye's  Saxon  Dictionary  with  the 
Gothic  AiRTHA,  Terra.  In  the  same  column  we  have  the  Saxon 
AiTH^n,  Ellminare,  Exterminare^  which  means,  I  imagine.  To 
Earth  out,  or  to  drive  out  from  a  certain  Earth  or  Place.  We 
have  likewise  the  Gothic  AisTan,  Revereri,  and  the  Gothic  Aithei, 
Mater.  Whether  Aisi an  belongs,  to  the  name  for  a  Mother ^ 
I  cannot  decide. 


Certain  words  denoting  JCm- 
dred,  derived  from  the  idea 
of  the  Base  —  Foundation  — 
Stem — Stock,  &c. 


Atta  — Athair  — OZHA,    &c. 

&c.  &c.    (Greek  and  Goth. 

Ir.  ScL,  &c.  &c.)  Father. 
Aithei.  (Goth.)  Mother. 

AlrTHA.  (Goth.)   EArTH. 

AcH.  (Welsh,)  A  Stem,  or  Pe- 
digree, a  Daughter. 

ICS.  (Heb.)  To  number  by 
Families. 


ACC.  (Chald.)  To  Join,  con- 
nect, consociate. 

AC.  (Heb.)  A  Brother- —  A 
Hearth. 

AcA  —  AcH.  (Syr.  and  Arab.) 

Aic.  (Gal.)  A  Tribe,  Family. 

AiCE.  (Gal.)  A  Prop. 

AicDE.  (Galic,)  A  Building, 
Foundation. 

AiGHE.  (Gal.)  A  Beam,  Prop: — 
Stout,  Valiant. 

Ac.  (Gal.)  A  Son. 

Uios.  (Gr.)  A  Son. 

AcA'-Damh.  (Gal.)   An 

AcA-D^my,  &c.  Where  Sons  or 
Youth  receive  Learning. 


^^^^^^^^< 


In  Gothic,  as  we  perceive,  Aithei  is  Mother;  and  in  the  same 
Language  Atta  is  Father.  We  shall  see,  in  the  progress  of 
these  discussions,  that  the  name  for  a  Father  belongs  to  the 
Element  '^T,  through  a  great  variety  of  Languages;  as  in  the 
Greek  Atta,  (Vox,  qua  juniores  Senes  appellant,  sodes,  Amabo, 
Pater,   Lat.  Att^e,  Senes,)    the   Irish  ATHoir,    the   Sclavonic 

OzHA, 
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signifies  what  rises  from  the  same  AcHt  (Welsh,)  Stocky  Stem. 
The  preceding  term  in  Mr.  Parkhurst's  Lexicon  to  HrtM  ACC, 
To  join,  connect,  &c.,  is  IPIK  ACD,  or  ItV  ICD,  which  signifies 
**  To  Unite,  Make  one.  —  Also  Compactly,  Firmly,  Wholly.*^ 
''  As  a  N.  "TTW* "  ACD,  «*  One,  the  first,  a  certain  one/'  The 
Hebrew  ^K  ACD  belongs  to  the  terms  for  One,  as  the  Arabic 
Ovd^l  Md,  the  Chaldee  m  CD,  the  Syriac  HD,  the  iEthiopic  ACD, 
the  Coptic  and  Sahidic  Houit,  Houid,  the  Gipsey  Tek^  the  Persian 
Uu  Eek,  the  English  Jce,  with  its  parallelsi  the  Greiek  Eis,  (ek;) 
&c.  These  terms  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  woids 
now  under  discussion,  and  likewise  to  a  great  race  of  wcH*ds,  to 
be  found  through  the  whole  compass  of  Language,  denoting 
Being  or  Existence,  such  as  Is,  Hic,  (Lat.)  It,  (Eng.)  &c«  &c., 
which  I  shew  to  be  derived  from  the  idea  of  what  is  Established 
in  a  certain  Spot — ^what  is  Placed — Situated^^r  Is. 

The  succeeding  terms   in   Mr*  Parkhurst's   Lexicon   to   imK 
ACC,  To  join,  &€.,  are  trw  ACZ,  **  To  Catch,  lay  hold  on/'— 
nnK  ACR,    Behind,  and  P»  AT,  ''  As  a  N.  or  Particle,    In  an 
^^  inclined  posture/'    The  difficulty  about  Titr  ACR  oonsists  in 
determining,    whether   it  belongs   to   the  Element  ^C  or  Cft; 
and   the  same  difficulty  occurs  in  the   Greek   Eskara,   (^sx^Btf^ 
Focus.)     Perhaps  the  ^C  and  CR  may  be  both  significant*     The 
Hebrew  Dtt  AT  meang  what  Inclines  to  the  Low  situation  of  the 
EArTH.     In  the  same  opening  of  Mr.  Parkhurst's  Lexicon*  I  find 
^  AI,  which  I  have  considered  to  be  ^uasi  AJ,  and  wbkh  signifies 
"  A  Settlement,  habitation,"   where  we  are  directly  brought  to 
the  idea  of  the  Spot  of  Ground,  on  which  a  Person  is  Established-^ 
Fixed — Settled,  &oc.     This  word  I  have  fully  explained  on  a  former 
occasion ;  and  I  have  observed,  that  it  belongs  to  the  Celtic  jii^ 
Aoi,  quasi  Aj,  Aoj,  signifying  "  A  Region^  tract,  or  territory.*-- 
'<  Inheritance  of  Land,  Possesssions/' 

In  the  same  ^ohimn  of  Mr.  fihaw'^  Dictionary,  wfaece  these 

words 
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AcHA.  (Gal.)  The  Mound,  or 
Bank. 

Akte — OcHTHE.  (Greek,)  The 
Bank  or  Shore -7- as  the  Sup- 
porting Mound  or  Earth. 

AiK.  (Arab.)  The  Sea -side, 
shore,  coast. 

OcHTHOS.  (Gr.)  The  Shore: 
the  Heap  of  Earth. 


AcHTHOs.  (Gr.)   The  Heap  or 

Load  of  Earth. 
OcHEo,  (Greek,)  To  Sustain,— 

Carry. 
OcHEuo.    (Gr.)     Admissarium 

Admitto,   vel  Sustineo,   i.e. 

To  Sustain,  or  Cany. 


^^^^^i»«»^^^^  #  »^^»^ 


The  Greek  Akte,  (Axt^,  Littus ;  —  Farina,  Fruges — Sambucus,) 
the  Shore,  may  be  referred  to  Ac  ha,  "  The  Mound  or  Bank,''  as 
meaning  the  Ground  or  Land  of  the  Shores  or  Banks,  forming 
a  Firm  barrier  or  Support  against  the  Waters.  In  the  sense  of 
Farina,  Fruges,  we  are  brought  directly  to  this  Spot,  under  the 
idea  of  what  is  the  Produce  of  the  Ground.  Whence  the  sense  of 
Sambucus  is  derived  I  cannot  decide.  Martinius  tells  us,  under 
SambucuSf  that  the  Ehulus  is  called  XxfjuuetxT^,  ^'  tanquam  Humilis 
*^  Sambucus  ;*'  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  Akte,  (Axny,) 
meant  the  Low  or  Ground  Plant  In  Arabic,  Aik  VwiUc  is  *^  The 
**  Sea-side,  the  shore,  coast.'*  The  Greek  Ochthe,  (pxfi^f  Ripa, 
Ora,)  seems  to  be  only  another  form  of  Akte,  (Axn;);  and  in 
OcHTH05,  {Ox^oq^  Littus;— Terrae  tumulus,  locus  editus,  coUis,) 
signifying  the  Heap  of  Earth,  we  are  again  brought  to  the  same 
spot.  In  the  adjacent  word  Ocheo,  (0;g«w,  Veho,  Porto,  Sustineo, 
SufFero,)  we  see  directly  the  idea  of  that,  which  Bears — Supports 
or  Sustains.  The  term  preceding  this  in  my  Greek  Vocabulary, 
Oc^euo,  (pxivuj  Admissarium  admitto; — Coeo,  Ineo,  Subagito,) 
which  is  considered  as  a  Root,  is  properly  applied  to  the  Female, 
and  means  the  same  as  Ocheo,  (O;^^^,  Veho,)  To  Carry.     Ride 

in 
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may  belong  to  the  terms  denoting  jB^in^ — This  or  IJiat  Distin^^- 
guished  Being  or  Object,  by  way  of  eminence. 

The  Greek  Echo,  (Ext»i  Habeo,  Possideo,  Teneo,  Obtiheo;-^ 
Sustineo ;  — ^  Resisto,  Obsisto; — Cohibeo,  Reprimo;  —  Cingo,  Cir- 
cumdo; — Habito,    Incolo,   &c.^)    contains    the    various    senses/ 
belonging,  to  the  race  of  words,  which  I  have  before  examined, 
and  which  I    am    now  explaining.      Echo,  (e^c^,)   signifies  to* 
EArTH,  or,  under  another  form,  ErCH — To  Possess  a  certain  Spot* 
or  Place  of  Earth,  or  Ech,  if  I  may  so  say.     We  perceive,  that 
it  signifies  "  Incolo,  Habito ;"  in  which  it  agrees  with  the  Saxon* 
verb   EARDtan,  Habitare,   Incolere, .  belonging  directly  to  Eard,' 
Earth. — Echo,  (e%«,)  in  the  sense  of  Possideo,  is  connected  with' 
Ez-omtzi,  (E^ofiMy  Sedeo,)  the  Appropriate  Fixed  Seat^  or  Spot, 
as  Possideo  itself  is  connected  vf ith  Sedes — the  Seat.    We  per- 
ceive, how  Echo,  (E;)^«,)  contains  the  sense  of  the  51?^^— or  certain: 
Possessed,  Fixed  Spot yunder  the  idea  of  the  Base — or  Firm  Positioni 
when  it  signifies  To  Sustain  or  Support,  Sustineo;  and  we  agaiii 
see  the  idea  of   Firmness  ov  Strength   in  the  sense  of  Resista, 
Obsisto^ — Cohibeo,  Reprimo,  &c.     Let  us  mark  the  Sista  iilthe 
explanatory   words    ^  Ke-^Sisto  —  Ob^Sisto/   where   we   have  thd 
same  metaphor  of  the  Firm  Seat,  or  Situation.   •  In  the  sense  of 
Cinga — Circumdo,  we  have  the  appropriate---^ Fixed  Spot  or  P«- 
session,  under  the  idea  of  the  Enclosure^  as  in  Yard — Ward,  &fc: 
(Eng.)   £rko5,   (i^,   Sepes,)   belonging  to  the  form    Earth. 
It^CHO^  (1^9  Cingo,)  in  the  sense  of  the  Enclosure,  coincides  more 
directly  in  form  with  Hedge,  &c.     The  sense  of  Proximity  is 
often  derived  from  that  of  Holding  fast  any  thing,  or  to  any  thing 
-^-  of  Adhering  to  any  thing ;  and  hence  we  have,  as  one  of  the 
meanings  of  Echo,  (E;^i#,)   '^  Prehendo,  atque  prehensum  terieo,' 
^'  Adhsereo,  Conjunctus  sum  alicui,  loco,  sectae,''  &c.s  and  JE^Aa- 
menosj  (e,x^[^^^^>)  is  explained  by  **  Proxime,  Contigue/'     Hence 

we 
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Words  denoting  the  Base  or 
Foundation^  the  Surface,  &c. 
&c.,  considered  either  as  the 
Bottom,  or  Top. 

VAcndar.    (Gal.)     The    Top, 

Surface. 
Uas.  (Gal.)  Above. 
Uasal.    (Gal.)    Noble,    Well 

Born. 
AsiL.    (Arabic,)      Foundation, 

Source,  &c.,  Race,  Births &c.. 

Firm,  Radical. 
AcH-UcH.  (Welsh,)  Above. 


^^^^i»^^^*^»» 


Is.  (Welsh,)  Below,  Under. 

IsEL.  (Welsh,)  Low. 

Isos — JEqvvs.  (Greek,  Latin,) 


Level,  or  Equal  as  with,  the 

Ground,  Level,  Equal,  Alike 

in  general. 
iEQuo.  (Lat.)   To  "  Level  or 

Equal  with  the  Ground/' 
Iso-Pedon.    (Gr.)   A  Plain   or 

Level  Ground. 
i^QuoR.   (Lat)   •'  A   iPlain  or 

**  Level    Superficies.      The 

''  Earth/' 
Eessa — Eetta.  (Gr.)  The  Low 

Spot,  Bringing  Low. 
EEssaomaL  (Gn)    To  he  Laid 

Low,  To  be  Inferior,   Van- 
quished. 
EsK-atos,    IJsT-eros,    VsT-atos. 

(Gr.)  The  Lowest. 
EsKARA.    (Gr.)    The    Hearthi 

Base,  &c. 


^^^^*^^s»  *  »^^^^ 


In  Mr.  Shaw's  Galic  and  Irish  Dictionary,  UACudar  signifies 
"  The  Top,  Surface,  cream.  Summit,  upper  part/*  In  the  same 
column  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary  we  have  "  Ua.  From,  of^ 
"  a  descendant,  grandchild,  commonly  in  English  written  O,  as 
•*  O'Connor,  O'Neil,  O'Brian."  The  Ua  is  quasi  Uach,  and 
belongs  to  Ac,  (Gal.)  A  Son,  Ach,  (Welsh,)  **  A  Stem,  Pedigree, 
«*  the  lineage  of  one's  Ancestors,"  as  derived  from  the  same 
Foundation,  Stem,  Stock.  We  shall  now  understand  the  origin  of 
the  Greek  Uios,  Uieus,  (Tiog,  Tievg,)  where  we  have  the  true  form; 
but  in  the  oblique  case  Uiou,  Uii,  {Tm,  T/i,)  the  Radical  consonant 

is 
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Arabic  (ji^l  As,  (the  two  first  letters  in  Juol  AsiQ  which  Mr* 
Richardson  explains  by  ''  The  Root,  Origin,  Foundation/'  Hence 
iQ  derived  0(#mI  Eslam,  or  Islam,  ^'  The  True  or  orthodox  faitln 
^^  among  the  Mahom^tans/^  The  original  sense  of  the  word  is 
that  of  Well  Founded  or  Grounded^  Another*  meaning  of  the  terqa 
is  '<  Being  in  Healthy  peace,  and  safety/'  The  two  first  letten 
of  this  word  is  q^I  As,  or  Us$,  denoting  ''  A  Foundation,  Basis/' 
the  very  term,  which  has  conducted  me  to  this  vein  of  discussion. 
The  Arabic  Eslam  is  ^s-Slam  or  Salam.  To  Slam  or  Salam 
belongs  the  familiar  term  of  Salutation  among  the  Arabs,  ^„^ 
SfiL AM,  ^^  A  Salutation.  -«-  Peace,  Safety.  —  Saluting,  Wishing 
^^  Health,  or  Peace/'  We  shall  now  understand,  that  Salam  is 
only  another  form  of  Salveo, — Salve  Domine.  The  m  or  v  is 
an  organical  addition  to  the  L.  The  simple  form  is  in  Sali^i 
^hhutation^  &c«,  all  belonging  to  the  Solum,  meaning  that  which 
is  Solid— ^-jFim— or  Founded.  Health — Hail — fFhole,  &c.  belong 
to  Salus^  &c.,  when  the  sound  of  s  is  weak. 

The  Greek  Isos,  (Iro^  iEqualis,  Par,)  and  the  Latin  JEquus^ 
might  be  referred  to  the  Celtic  Is,  &c.,  Below ;  though  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  the  case.  They  might  have  signified  in  their 
original  sense.  To  Level  with  the  Ground^  as  we  express  it ;  and 
henpe  Level  in  general.^  In  the  compound  leo-Pedon,  (la-oTniw^ 
Planities,)  from  Iso5,  (Itrog,)  and  Pedon,  (UbSov,)  the  Ground,  the 
word  is  brought  to  its  original  Spot»  It  is  applied  often,  as  it 
should  seem  on  this  hypothesis,  with  great  propriety  to  a  Balance, 
where  the  weights  tend  to  the  Ground;  and  in  the  compounds 
Isoelkes  or  Isoklines,  Isorropeo,  (l^cXiwy^,  par  pondere,  l^-oKXn^i 
^qualiter  vergensi  de  iEquilibrio,  Ico^^mu,  iEquilibrium  facio,) 
from  Iso*  and  ElkO'^Klino,  Repo,  (EXic«,  Traho,  KX/iw,  Vergo, 
Pi-jrii,  Vergo,)  Tending  equally  Downwards ;  the  term  still  retains, 
as  we  might  suppose,  its  original  peculiarity  of  meaning.  But  in 
the  Latin  M^uus,  and  its  derivatives,  the  force  of  this  meaning 

appears 
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In  examining  the  word  EsKatos,  (Ej^jaw^,)  I  cast  my  eyes  oil: 
EsTiA,  {Erria,  Focus,  Lar;  —  Domus; — Vesta,  Dea,)  the  Hearthf 
where  we  unequivcx:ally  see  the  idea  of  the  Place,  upon  the 
Ground  or  Earth,  and  Eskara^  (Eer^aja,  Focus  et  CratiOula  in 
foco;  —  Basis,  &c,  —  Crusta  ex  adustione  vulneri  adhserens,)  where 
we  have  a  similar  idea.  The  Esk  in  EsKara,  (Ea^a^a,)  has  the 
same  sense,  I  believe,  as  in  EsK^to^,  (E(r;garof) ;  but  I  cannot 
decide,  whether  the  Kar  in  Eskara,  or  Esk-Kara^  be  significant 
or  not.  It  may  belong  to  the  Element  KR,  denoting  the  Ground 
or  Surface,  to  Scar^  &c.  &c.  It  is  even  possible,  that  the  Esit 
may  not  be  significant  in  this  word,  but  that  the  E  may  be  only 
a  prefix.  Yet  my  first  conjecture  is,  I  think,  right  The  term 
Uster-'Os,  (T^i^oc,)  is  open  to  the  same  difficulty ;  and  to  these  we 
may  add  Askaris^  (Aa-;^jafi^,  Genus  Lumbricorum,)  Asirakos^  {Atn^eeKost 
Locustse  genus,  carens  pinnis,)  Askaros,  Askera,  (Atnca^ofj  Calceorum, 
seu  Sandaliorum  genus,  Aoxi^a,  Calceamenti  Attici  genus,  &c.) 
terms  which  appear  to  be  derived  from  the  Ground,  as  the  names 
of  Animals  crawling  on  the  Ground,  and  of  Shoes,  striking  against 
the  Ground. 


Terms  derived  from  the  idea 
of  that,  which  is  Placed — 
Settled-^ that  which  Rests  or 
Reposes  in  the  same  spot : — 
Hence,  Rest— Repose — Quief, 
&c. 


^^»»«^#«i»^»^«»<^i» 


Otium~Ease,  Eath,  Aise — 
Agio,  Adagio,  (Lat.  Eng. 
Fr.  Ital.)  Rest,  the  act  of 
Reposing,  or  being  Settled  in 


a  certain  Spot.     Being  in  a 

Settled  state. 
Eubo.  (Greek,)   To  Sleep—To 

Rest — Repose. 
As-AisH.    (Pers.)    Ease,    Rest, 

Repose. 
AsAiSH  Dashten.  (Pers.)  To  en- 
joy Tranquillity —To  Abide; 

Dwell,  Stop,  Stand  still. 
Ees-Uchia.  (Gr.)  Quiet,  Tran^ 

quillity. 
Eeka.  (Gr.)  Quietly,  &c.        ^ 

« 

I  SHALL 
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Junius  has  the  term  Eath,  signifying  the  same  as  Edsy^  Facilis^ 
which  lie  derives  from  Ethos  (E6og^)  Mos,  In  Saxon,  Eath  is  Fa- 
cih's,  from  whence  is  taken  Un-Eathy  (Sax.)  as  Skinner  justly 
observes,  who  refers  the  word  in  Chaucer,  Unnethy  Vix,  to  this 
.  term.  Ease  occurs  in  the  same  column  of  Skinners  Dictionary 
with  Earthy  which  will  more  strongly  suggest  to  us,  that  'Ease 
and  Eath  belong  to  the  idea  of  being  EArTH^rf,  or  of  being 
Placqd  —  Fixed,  &c.,  or  of  Resting — Reposing — Remaining  on  ..a 
certain  Spot  of  Earth — It  is  curious,  that  Shakspeare  uses  Ease> 
as  connected  with  a  term,  which  most  strongly' expresses  the  idea 
of  being  Fixed  in  a  certain  Spot— or  Earth  : 

'^  And  duller  shoald'st  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed, 

"  That  Roots  itself  in  Ease  on  Lethe  wharf, 

"  Would'st  thou  not  stir  in  this."  {Ham.  A.  L  S.  5.) 

In  the  Poems,  attributed  to  Rowley,  Ethie  is  applied   to  Lying 
down,  or  Reposing  on  a  Bed : 

'"  As  when  a  bordelier  onn  Ethie  bedde, 

"  Tyr'd  with  the  labonres  maynt  of  sweltrie  daie, 

"  Yn  slepeis  bosom  laieth  hya  deft  headde/* 

(The  Stone  of  fV,  Canynge,  v.  85.  8cc.) 

We  shall  now  understand,  that  the  Greek  Eudo,  (EuJIw,  Dormio,) 
signifies^  To  Rest  or  Repose ;  and  shall  perceive,  how  it  is  con- 
nected with  Edosy  {E^ogy  Sedes,)  &c — Aise  in.  French  signifies 
"  Une  Region.'*  I  shew  in  another  place»  that  Asia^  the  quarter 
of  the  Globe,  means  simply  the  Land  or  Country.  In  barbarous 
Latin,  Asiatim  occurs  in  a  passage,  where  prayers  are  ordered  to 
be"  read  •' Non  cursim,  ac  festinanter,  sod  Asiatiniy^t  tractim;** 
which  Menage  has  explained  by  Posement  in  French,  and  Adagio 
in  Italian,  the  corresponding  word  to  Agio y  Aise y&^t.  Let  us  mark, 
the  word  Posementy  which  contains  precisely  the  same  metaphor, 
and  belongs,  we  know,  to  Poser,  "  To  lay,  Set,  Put,  Plaqe, — to 

Rest,"&c. 

There 
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another  compound,  as    in   As-Aish.     Lye  produces,   under  ithe 
English  Ease,  the  Gothic  A2:£ts,  FaoiHs,  the  ilrish  Easgaidh,  2ind 
the  Armoric   Ms.      The   Gothic  AzetizOj  Facilius,   succeeds,  Jn 
Lye's  Dictionary,  anotherOothic  word,  Azjo,  Cinis,  Ash es»  where 
we  are  brought  to  the  JEarth,  probably  lUnder  the  idea  of  Dirt. 
Lhuyd,  under  Facilisj  produces  the  Welsh  Hawdd^  *' \Elasy  toJie 
**  done,  very  feasible."    J  roust  leave  the  Celtic  Schblans  to  decide^ 
whether  the  Celtic  words  produced  above  belong  to  the  .tsaio  of 
ideas,  which  I  aro  rnow  unfolding.     In  the  same  opening  of  :Mr. 
Richards'  Dictionary,  where    this  Welsh    word  .is  found,  J   fiee 
Hedd,  Peace,  and  Heddwch,  "  Peace,  quietness,  tranquillity/'    To 
this  latter  term  he  has  referred  the  Greek  JE5y/:Am,  (li(rvx^,^Q}xiea:) 
This  word  must  be  addjsd  to  theJerms  now  under  discussion^  as 
I  have  before  suggested.     The  Greek  JE^suchos  (Htrw;^^,  Tranquil* 
lus,  Otiosus,)  is  used  in  its  genuine  sense,  when  it  is  appilied  in 
such  phrases  as  these,  iHavxo^  '^cM-tow  iBir"  $cKToug,  &c.    "Otiasi  Sedeat 
ad  littora,  &c.    (Euripid.  rUejcub.  35.  (J.)  where  we  jseethe  idea  of 
being  *Waiio»ary  in  a  certain  Spot.     Sedatus,  (Lat.)  '^  Appeased^ 
''  Quieted ;    Smooth,    Still ;     Sober,   Sedate,   and   Sedate,    (Lat.) 
'*  Quietly,  Stilly,  Calmly,  Patiently,"  as    they  are  explained   by 
R.  Ainsworth,  have  a  similar  meaning,  and  belong,  we  know^  io 
Sedes.  1  shall  shew  in  a  future  Volume,  that  Placidus,  Placid,  is.^e- 
rivtsd  from  Place  for  the  same  reason,  and  that  it  is  brought. in 
oontaQt  v^ith  ;the  original  idea  in  such  phrases  as  Sedihus  Placidis. 
Perhaps  the  ES^YCA  in  these  words  is  the  same  compound^  as 
in  the  Persian  AS-AISH  and  AS-UDGI.    The  Greek  JEeka,  (Hw, 
Leniter,  quiete,  sensimi  submisse,)  must  be  referred  to  a  similar 
idsa* 


Eethos. 
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Eethos.  (Greek.)  The  iFixed 
Place  or  Spot  of  Ground 
for  Dwelling  —  Appropriate 
and  Peculiar  to  each  person  : 
^nd  .hence,  \vhat  is  Jppro^ 
priate  or  Peculiar  to  .each 
person,  as  certain  Habits  of 
Life,  manners,  &c. 


Ethos.  (Greek.)  Manners-^ 
Customi^  Peculiar  to  certain 
Persons. 

Eethq.  (Gr.:)  To  Strain,  Bift; 
that  is.  To  Separate  things 
according  to  their  Peculiar 
Sort-— Quality— Property — To 
Sort. 


In  the  s^me  column  of  my  Greek  Vocabulaiy,  where  Hx« 
occurs,  I  find  Eethos,  (H^o^,  Domicilium,  mansio,  sedes  con^ 
suetae,)  where  we  have  directly  the  Fixed,  Established  Spot  or 
Place-^Apprapriate  or  Peculiar  to  each  person,  as  in  Ed«,  (eJo^*, 
Sedes,  &c. )  ££Tho5,  (H^c^,  Ingenium,  indoles,  morum  qua^am  pro- 
prietas,)  likewise  denotes  the  Fixed — Settled  Manners  or  Habits^ 
Appropriate  to  each  person,  derived  from  the  Fixed — Appropriate 
Spot.  The  ordinary  Vocabulariesconsider these  words  as  separate 
Roots.  The  Greek  {Ethos,  (E6og,  Ritus,  Mos,  Consuetudo,)  be- 
longs  -to  .Eethos,  Hflo^,  Sedes  Conauetee,  et  .Mores  :Consueti,  or,  asit 
might  be  explained.  Quod  unicuiquei^^a6i/^velPro^mm  manet,  sive 
8Kt  Domus,  seu  mos.  The  German  Sitte  has  a  similar  meaning  of 
"  Custom,  Fashion,  Mode,  Izc.^^SittenAehrey  the  Ethics,  or  Mo- 
**  rals,  .&c."  as  my  Lexicographer  explains  it,  with  a  similar  rela- 
tion to  iSite,  and  Sitzen,  corresponding  with  our  words  Seat,  and 
Sit.  My  Lexicographer  explains  Sittsdm,  among  other  things,  by 
"  Well-mannered, — Stayed,  Sedate,— ^{  good  Morals, — Composed.*^ 
TJheTorm  of  Ethos,  (e5o^,)  will  perhaps  seem  more  directly  to  connect 
itself 'With  Edos,  (eJo;,  Sedes,  &c.)  The  succeeding  word  to  Ethos^ 
{EjQog,)  in  my  Greek  Vocabulary,  is  Ethou,  which  is  said  to  be  put  for 

Eth^^o, 
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£th^50,  from  Tithemi  to  Place^  (e5»,  pro  E^ecro,  a  T/ft;p,)  where  we 
see  the  true  notion,  and  the  original  form,  not  derived  from  con- 
struction.    In  Theo^  (&6u,  Pono,)  To  Place,  the  vowel  breathing 
before  the  T  has  been  lost,  or  the  word  was  formed  by  the  Greeks 
in  order  to  agree  with  the  analogy  of  These y  (&ij(rco.)     An  adjacent 
word  to   Ethos^  (Efl^O   is  Ethno^,   (Eho^y   Gens,   Natio,)   which 
coincides    with    Eden,  Aden,  (Heb.   and  Arab.)  the  Permanent 
Dwellings  as  I  have  before  shewn.     An   adjacent  word  in  my 
Greek  Vocabulary  to  Eethos,  (Hdo^,)  is  Eetho,  (Hfl«,  Colo.)  To 
Strain,  which  may  perhaps  belong  to  Eethos,  {H9og,  Proprius  Lo- 
cus, et  Propria  Qualitas,)  the  Proper  or  Peculiar  Spot  or  Quality, 
under  the  idea  of  Separating  things  into  their  due  Proper  Places, 
according   to  their  Peculiar  Properties — Qualities,  or  Sorts.      In 
short,  Eetho   (h^o;,)  signifies  To  Place— To  Appropriate,  or  To 
Proper,  (if  I  may  so  express  it,)  whether  it  relates  to  Separation 
by   Placing  things  in  their  Proper  Spot,  or  by  arranging  things 
according  to  their  Proper  Quality.  —  If  Eetho,  (Hfl«,)  relates  more 
immediately  to  Eethos,  {r6o^,  Natura,)  under  the  sense  of  Sort  or 
Quality  ;  then  it  would  signify,  as  we  express  it,  To  Sort.     Let 
us  mark  Colo^  Colare,  which  belongs  to  Colo,  Colere,  and  to  Solum^ 
under  the  idea  of  Tilling,  or  Meliorating,  Dressing,  Cleansing, 
&c.     The  AiTA  in  the  Greek  rfi-AiXA,  (A/o/ra,  Vitae  seu  vivendi 
institutum,  Vitae  ratio,  Vitae  genus  ; — Habitatio,  Domicilium,  Cubi- 
culum,)  the  Certain  Spot  for  Habitation,  and  the  Certain  Mode 
of  Life,  seems  to  belong  to  Eethos,  (Hdo^)     From  Diaita,  (Aimra,) 
the  term  in  Modern  Languages,  Diet,  is,  we  know,  derived.     If 
we  suppose  the  verb  Aiwrau)  to  have  been  the  original,  the  Di  or  Dia 
might  belong  to  the  preposition  Aw.  —  Before  I  quit  these  terms, 
denoting  certain  Modes  and  Habits  from  the   Fixed  Appropriate 
Dwelling  Spot,  I  must  remind  the  Reader,  that  the  very  expla- 
natory term  Habits  is  derived  from  the  same  idea— from  Habito, 
To  Dwell. 

Terras 
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Terms  signifying  To  Heal, 
Cure,  &c.  derived  from  the 
idea  of  Making  Firm — Stout 
— Strong,  &c.,  or  Establishing 
or  Setting  up,  the  Health — 
Constitution,  &c.,  as  on  a 
Firm  Base  or  Foundation. 


AK^eomai.    (Greek.)    To   Hctel, 
Cure. 

Ugies.   (Gr.)    Sound,    Whole, 
Healthy. 

ISH.  (Heb.)  To  Save. 

Jesus.  The  Saviour. 

IcAM-Ic.  (Gal.)  To  Heal,  Cure; 

A  Cure,  &c. 
Iklus.  (Gal.)  Healing. 

Ukelos.  (Gr-)  Whole. 

AsiL.  (Arab.)  Foundation,  Firm, 
Permanent 

OsAQUiLLE.  (Biscany.)  A  Phy- 
sician. 

JEscvL^Apius. 
AscL'Epius. 


As.  (Arab.)  A  Base,  or  Founda- 
tion. 

Asa.  (Arab.)  Healing, — Com- 
posing or  Settling  differences. 

Iach-Ach.  (Welsh,)  A  Stem,  &c. 
Iach.    (W.)  Healthful,   Sound, 

Whole,  &c. 
Iachau.  (W.)  To  Heal,  Cure. 


We  shall  find  certain  terms,  belonging  to  the  Element  '^C,  "^D, 
&c.  which  signify  To  Heal,  Cure,  &c.,  and  which  are  derived,  as 
I  imagine,  from  the  notion  of  the  Base — or  Foundation.  These 
ideas  may  appear  on  the  first  view  to  be  remote  and  dissimilar ;  yet 
ive  shall  soon  acknowledge  that  they  are  intimately  blended  with 
each  other.  — •  To  HeaU  or  To  Cure,  &c.  is.  To  make  Firm — Stout 
and  Strong — To  Establish  the  Health,  or  to  Set  up  the  Constitution^ 
according  to  our  expression,  as  on  a  Firm  Base  or  Foundation. 
We  have  seen  the  Arabic  ^\  As  signifying  *^  A  Foundation, 
**  Basis ;"  and  in  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary 
we  have  Uj(  Asa,  "  Curing,  Healing.  —  Composing  differences, 
"making   peace.  —  Leaving    Remains  of  meat."     These  words 

belong 
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belong  to  each  other.  We  here  see,  that  the  sense  of  Healing  and 
Composing  differences  is  derived  from  the  idea  of  Settling  or 
BstMishingt  as  on  a  Base  or  Foundation,  what  is  weak  or  unstable. 
The  sense  of  Remains  of  Meat  belongs  to  the:  same,  idea  of  a 
Base^  on  which  things  Remain-^  Last — Continue,  &c.  Now  pre- 
cisely the  same  union  of  the.  £j5^„ and  the  sense  of  Healings  ocquts 
in  the  dialects  of  the  Celtic-  Ach  in.  Welsh  means  "A-SteiiDor 
**  Pedigree  J  the  Lineage  of  one*s  ancestors."  This  word  is  used 
in  its  due  sense,  when.it  means  the  Stem,  that  isv  the  Base^  and 
Foundation,  from  which  things  or  persons  spring.  Iach  in  the 
same  Language  is  used  ''  commonly  for  Ach,"  says  Mr.  Richards; 
and  in  the.  article  of  that  writer's  Dictionary  succeeding  this  term, 
we  have  "  Iach,  Healthful,  sound,  whole,  wholesome,  in  health. 
**  So  in  Arm.  Also  not  damaged,  corrupted  or  spoiled."  Iachau 
is  the  succeeding  term,  which  Mr.  Richards  explains  by  "  To  Heal, 
"  Cure,  or  Remedy."  To  these  words  he  refers  the  Greek  XJaieSf 
(Tytfig^  Sanus,)  and  AKeomai,  and  laomai^  {AKiofjLou,  loeoiMUy  Sano.) 
We  shall  at  once  agree,  that  Vaies,  and  AKeomai,  (Ty/iyc,  Akiojuoi,) 
belong  to  Iach a« ;  and  yet  on  tHislatter  Greek  word  somedifBculty 
might  be  raised.  The  Greek  AKeomai,  {Ak60[mou,  Sano,  medeor, 
medicor, — metaph.  Expio,  sarcio,  resarcio,;&o..). means.  To  H^ 
and  To  Repair  or  Mend  torn  garments^  &c.  Axiurdca^  ra^  itif^ 
mffVTo^  iyroi^ftuTtu  Now  Akestro^  (Aiutrr^o,  Acusy)  means  a.  Needle/ 
which  i  may  belong,  to  Ake,.  (Ai^if,  Acies.  ferri,)  the  sharp-pointed 
instrument— -the  Api^.  T  shall  shew-  in  another !  place,  that.  Asx 
(Axdv)  and^ Av»<o, .&c.  belong. to  the  idea  of  Stirring  up.  XhQ  Surface 
oft  the  Earth^t— Occoikfi  Terram*  Here,  another  difficulty  might 
be  suggested*.  L  have  supposed,  that  Okd,  (Sax.)  ARD/5.(A^ic, 
Cuspis  tell,)  denote  the  Point  of  any  Instrument^from  the  simple 
idea  of:  the  Base — Surface  or  Top*,  without  any  notion  of  Stirring 
j^.  that  Surface;  and  Ake,  (Aiwr,)  might  be  derived  from  a  si- 
mifauridea^.    In  such. a  case^^the  Edgr  of  an  Instrument,  and  the 
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Edge  of  the  Water,  the  Extreme  part,  would  agree  in  their  ori- 
ginal idea.     Still  however  I  imagine,  that  Ake,  (Axiy,)  and  Acuo, 
&c.  belong  to  Occo,  &c. ;   yet  I  should  not  omit  observing,  that 
Ake,  (Axif,)  as  it  appears  in  the  ordinary  Vocabulary  of  Hederic, 
is  interpreted  in  one  sense  by  QuieSy  where  we  have  only  the  idea 
of  the  Base,  or  Surface,  and  the  Stability  annexed  to  it,  and  not 
that  of  the  ^y^r/a^e,  as  combined  with  the  notion  of  agitation .— 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  AKeomai,  [AKeofMi,)  we  shall  be  satis« 
fied,  that  Iachjw,  and  XJcieSy  (Tyji?^,)  belong  to  the  metaphor  of 
Settling,  as  on  a  due  Base  or  Foundation,  what  is  Unstable — fFeak, 
&c.  &c. — In  our  phrase,  "  To  Set  up  a  person,"  as  applied  to  Health r 
we  have  a  similar  metaphor.     The    Welsh  Assio,  "  To  Solder 
"  or  Sodder,  to  join,  fasten,  or  glue  together,"  and  Iassu,  bearing 
the  same  meaning,  must  be  referred  to  Iachu,  To  Heal. 

The  Welsh  Lexicographers  refer  Iachau  to  the  Hebrew  w^ 
ISH,  or  ISG,  which  signifies  To  "  Preserve  or  Deliver/'  Whether 
they  should  be  referred  to  each  other,  I  cannot  decide.  Mr* 
F^khurst  refers  to  the  Hebrew  word  the  Greek  Soo,  Sozo,  Soter, 
{Xou,  Xu^ea,  Salvo,  Servo,  S^Tiy^,  Salvator,)  which  appear  to  belong  to 
the  Element  ST.  From  this  Hebrew  term  is  acknowledged  to  be 
derived  the  name  Jesus,  Iees-ojis,  (Jirra^,)  &c.  &c.  the  Saviour  or 
Deliverer,  and  hence  we  have  Joshua,  &c.  The  Hebrew  Wt^  ISH 
should  probably  however  be  referred  to  the  race  of  words  now 
under  discussion.  The  preceding  term  in  Mr.  Parkhurst's  Lexi- 
con, |B^*  ISN,  "  To  sleep,  to  be  in  a  sound  sleep,"  certainly  be- 
longs to  pN  the  Pillar,  Eden,  py  the  Place  of  Settlement,  &c. 
The  Original  idea  of  the  word  is  that  of  Being  Laid  down  or 
Settled  in  a  ^certain  fixed  Place,  Spot  or  Situation.  Mr.  Parkhurst 
explains  it  in  one  sense  by  **  Laid  up  in  store.  Laid  by  or  asleep, 
"  in  a  quiet,  undisturbed  state ;"  and  Taylor  says,  that  it  is  ap- 
plied tor  things,  which  "  have  Continued  long  in  the  same  State 
''  or   Situation,  unaltered,   unmeddled    with,   unmolested/'      The 
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preceding  word  to  this,  in  Mr.  Parkhurst's  Lexicon,  is  D8^  ISM, 
which  signifies  "  To  Place,  Set,  Put,"  where  IS  in  I S-aJM  belongs 
to  the  race  of  words  before  us^  The  preceding  term  to  this  is 
DB^^  1ST,  "  To  Extend,  Stretch  out,  as  a  sceptre,*'  says  Mr.  Park*- 
hurst,  which  means  only  *  To  Place  or  Put  out.'  The  terra  be- 
fore this  is  HB^^  ISH,  which  denotes  "  Is,  are,  Was,  Were,"  or.  Is 
— Are  Placed — Situated^  &c. 

We  have  seew,  that  the  Greek  laomai,  (laofjucs,  Sano,)  has 
been  compared  with  the  Welsh  Iachau;  and  if  it  belongs  to  this 
Celtic  term,  the  radical  form  is  to  be  seen  in  lAsomai,{lourofieuj  fut.) 
In  Mr.  Shaw's  Galic  and  Irish  Dictionary  we  have  Ic^m,  "  To 
"  Heal,  Cure,  Supply,  Eek,"  and  Ic,  "  A  Cure,  remedy,  supply, 
*'  Eek."  An  adjacent  word  is  Iclw5,  **  Healing  by  Herbs."  This 
seems  to  be  a  compound  of  Ic  and  CL,  corresponding  with  Asil, 
Firm,  Established.  In  the  Language  of  Biscany,  Osaouille, 
is  a  Physician  which  belongs  to  Iklus.  Hervas,  in  his  work  on 
Languages,  has  the  following  remark :  "  Medico  dicesi  Osaguillb 
*'  da  Osatu^  Sanare,  e  da  Guille  verbale  di  Eguin^  fare  :  onde 
**  OsAGuiLLE  colui,  che  fa  sanare/'  (Catalogo  delle  Lingue  by 
Hervas,  p.  204.)  Hence  is  derived  our  natne  Asgill;  and  hence 
the  -ffiscuL  in  the  name  of  JEscvL-Apius.  The  Apius  in  this 
word  seems  to  be  the  same  as  lapis  in  Virgil,  which  is  a  name,  as 
I  imagine,  derived  from  his  Art.  In  Asch-Epius  we  have  another 
form  of  this  word.  In  Greek,  Ukelo^,  (TxeXo;,  Sanus,)  agrees  with 
the  form  Iklus,  Asil. — We  must,  I  think,  own,  that  Apius  and 
lapis  belong  to  each  other;  though  I  cannot  satisfy  myself  re- 
specting the  source,  from  which  they  are  derived.  In  Arabic,  L*f 
Asa  is  "  A  Physician,  a  Surgeon,"  where  we  have  the  simpler 
form ;  and  the  same  word  signifies  **•  A  pillar,  column,"  where  we 
are  brdught  to  the  original  idea  of  that  which  makes  Fimh-^ 
Establishes,  &c.  as  on  a  Sound  Base.  In  the  same  pagf  of  Mr. 
Richardson's   Dictionary  we   have  the  Arabic   aa***I  Asiyet,  "  A 
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*•  Female  Physician  or  Surgeon,  &c.  — A  Column,  large  pillar, 
"  prop,  support,  the  main  beam  of -a  House,"  &c.  —  Asis,  (j>aaj*iI 
Foundations,  ^1  Asu,  "  Curing,  Healing.  —  Composing  dif- 
*•  ferences.  —  Leaving  Remains  (at  dinner,  &c.),*'  another  form 
of  AsA,  LmI  produced  above;  and  the  Persian  (^cWmI  Asuden^ 
**  To  rest,  &c. — To  quiet,  pacify,  silence ;"  which  is  derived  from 
the  idea  of  making  any  thing  to  Rest,  or  to  remain  Fixed,  as  on 
a  Base  or  Foundation^  as  I  have  before  observed. 


.Words  denoting  Time  or  Dura- 
tion, derived  from  the  idea 
of  that  which  IS,  or  Endures ; 
or  of  that  which  is  Set  — 
Established,  &c.,  as  on  a  Base 
or  Foundation ;  so  as  to  Last 
—Continue — Endure ^  &c. 


As.    (Arab.)    The   Foundation, 
Basis :  Earliest  age,  Eternity. 

Age.  (Eng.)  What  Lasts,  Re- 
mains, Endures. 

Aei,  quasi  Aej.  (Gr.)  Always, 
for 

Ay.  (Eng.)  Ever. 

Aye— Yes.  (Eng.)  It  Is. 

^TAS,   iExERNUS.  (Lat.) 

Oed.    (Welsh,)    Time,    a    Set 

Time  to  come. 
Oedd.  (Welsh,)  Was. 


Oes.  (Welsh,)  An  Age;  Therje 

Oestad.  (Welsh,)  Constant. 
Eadh.  (Gal.)  Time,  Yea,  Tes. 
Yog,  (Sanscrit,)  An  Age. 
Oed,    Oat,    Uz,    Aos,    Aois, 

AlDHNE,  EtTE.  (Celt.)  JEtSLS. 

Is,  Is-Is.  (Heb.)  What  Is,  Old, 

Ancient, 
Og-Ug-io^.  (Gr.)  Old. 
Ad-Ag-/ww.    (Lat.)    The   Old 

Saying. 
Eca.  (Sax.)  iEternus. 


Etos.  (Gr.)  A  Year. 


Etos — Et eos.  (Gr. )  True  — 
what  is  Well  Founded. 

Etumos,  or  Er-tumos.  (Greek,) 
True. 

Etymology. 
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X  SHALL  produce  in  this  article,  terms  belonging  to  our  Element 

'^C,  ^D,  ^G,  &c.,  which  relate  to  Time^  and  which,  as  I  conceive) 

are  derived  from  the  idea  of  the  Base  or  Foundation^  or  of  SettUng^^ 

Establishing  on  or  in  a  certain  Place — Situation — Position 'State^ 

&Cr     Here  again  these  notions  appear  very  remote  from  each 

other;  but  we  shall  readily  understand,  how  intimately  they  are 

blended  in  the  same  train  of  ideas.     In  whatever  point  of  view 

we  consider  the  subject,  we  shall  be  brought  to  the  same  point* 

What  is  Fixed  or  Established,  as   on  a  Base  or  Foundation^  is 

best  calculated  To  Remain  —  Last  or  Endure;  and  from  the  idea 

of  that  which  Lasts  or  Endures^   we  are  brought  directly  to  the 

notion  of  Time.  —  We  know,  that  the  very  term  Duration^  which 

is  applied  to  Time^  belongs  to  a  similar  metaphor  of  that,  which 

Lasts — or  Continues,  &ic  as  things,  which  are  Firm — Solid,  &c. 

This  very  union  of  ideas,  which  I  have  conceived  to  exist  between 

the  Base  and  Time,  is  to  be  found,  as  we  have  seen,  in  an  Arabic 

word,  which  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  produce  on  various 

occasions.     In  this  Language,  the  word  ^#^1  As  or  Uss  signifies 

in  its^  first  sense,  as  Mr.  Richardson  explains  it,  ^'  A  Foundation, 

"  Basis."     In  other  senses  it  denotes  "  The  Heart  of  Man  (as 

**  being  the  Foundation  of  Life.)    The  Beginning  of  any  thing. — 

"  The  Earliest  Age,  Eternity.— The  Cinders  or  Ashes  Remaining." 

In  the  sense  of  the  ''  Earliest  Jge,  Eternity,"'  we  see  the  idea  of 

Time  or  Duration,^  Fast  as  well  as  Future,— -derived  from  the 

primary  sense  of  the  Base  or  Foundation. 

The  words  adopted  in  Mr.  Richardson's  explanation.  Age  and 
Erernus^  must  be  referred  to  the  same  idea  as  Uss  ^J^^  in  Arabic. 
The  Etymologists,  under  Age,  refer  us  to  the  French  Age,  the 
Saxon  Ay  Mwa,  the  Runic  and  Danish  IE,  Semper,  Sternum, 
the  Greek  Aei,  (Agi);  and  they  record,  moreover,  the  English  Ay. 
Where  we  see  the  vowel  Breathing  only,  we  must  conclude  that 
the  Radical  Consonant  has  been  lost;  though  it  may  not  be  easy 

to 
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to  decide,  what  that  Consonant  might  have  been;  but  in  the 
Greek  Aei^  and  the  English  Ay^  or  Aye^  the  I  and  T  remain  as 
the  record  of  the  lost  consonant  y,  quasi  Aej,  Aje.  The  Etymo- 
logists refer  us,  under  Ay^  Semper,  to  the  Gothic  Aiw^  the  Saxon 
A^  Awa^  the  Danish  M^  the  Belgic  Ewe^  Euwe,  Sec,  and  the 
Greek  Aion,  {Aiuv,  iSvum,  i£ternitas,  Seculum,)  which  is  quasi 
Ajon.  We  shall  find,  that  the  Element  ^N  denotes  Time ;  but 
it  seems  that  Aion,  (A/&yy,)  is  a  compound  of  Aei,  and  0»,  (Ay,) 
•  Being  for  Ay/  There  is  a  difficulty  respecting  some  of  the 
words,  where  the  vowel  Breathing  only  remains,  as  Mwa^  &c.,  in 
deciding  whether  the  Consonant  ^  or  Jf^  is  lost;  since  the  Element 
'^V  denotes  Time,  as  in  the  Latin  Mvum.  But  in  ^  or  Aye 
th.e  matter  is  evident,  as  the  T  remains  to  record  the  lost  J. 
We  shall  now  understand,  that  Ay,  the  term  of  Assent,  and  Ay, 
denoting  Time,  belong  to  a  similar  idea.  Ay,  the  term  of 
Assent,  quasi  AJ,  conveys  the  same  idea  as  Est  or  IS,  It  IS — or 
It  IS  so  and  so — It  IS  true:  and  Ay  or  Aye,  denoting  Time, 
quasi  Aj,  means  likewise  IS  — It  IS-— It  Remains ^^ Endures — 
Lasts — Continues y  &c.  In  the  English  Tea,  **  Sic,  certe,  sane, 
"  Ita  Est,*'  and  the  corresponding  terms,  Gea,  (Sax.)  Ga,  Gai, 
(Goth.)  Ja,  (Germ,  and  Swed.)  le,  Ta,  (Wei.  Arm.)  the  vowel 
breathing  succeeds  the  Consonant  of  the  Radical  G,  J ;  but  in 
Yes,  we  have  the  true  form  Is,  Est,  &c.  The  Latin  Aio,  or,  as 
it  should  be,  Ajo,  contains  the  same  idea  as  the  English  Aye  or 
Yes;  quasi  ^  I  Aye  a  thing  —  I  Yes — Is,  (Eng.)  Est,  (Lat.) 
^  a  thing,'  if  I  may  so  express  it ; — ^  I  assert  a  thing  Is  so  and  so.* 
The  Etymologists  have  seen  this  idea,  and  have  accordingly  justly 
referred  the  word  to  the  Hebrew  rm  HIA,  or  Hajah,  "  Fuit,  Est, 
**  Erit.**  In  the  explanatory  phrase  Ita  est,  we  have  terms  be- 
longing to  the  same  race.  Ita,  So,  is  nothing  but  Est— Is,  It 
Is — so  and  so;  or  if  Ita  be  not  considered  as  the  verb  Est,  it 
belongs  to  the  same  idea,  to  It — Id,  &c.   This — That — mode  or 

manner. 
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manner.  Est  is  the  verb  of  Position  or  Beings  expressing  the 
Position  of  the  Thing — the  Id  —  It,  the  Placed,  or  of  the  Is  — 
the  Being,  Existing,  and  It  a  the  Position  or  State  of  the  Thing 
or  Being,  so  placed  and  Existing.  Id,  That  thing — the  Placed, 
Est,  Is  (Placed),  Ita,  Thus,  in  such  a  Place  or  Position;  Positum 
Ponitur  in  Positione  —  hac  vel  ilia,  &c. 

I  have  before  observed,  that  the  term  Existence,  which  is 
derived,  we  know,  from  Sisto,  belongs  to  the  same  metaphor  of 
Place  or  Position;  and  the  Id  Est  Ita  I  conceive  to  be  precisely 
the  same,  as  that,  which  we  might  perhaps  be  permitted  to  express 
by  *  Existens  Existit  in  Existential  This  mode  of  considering  the 
relation  between  such  terms  as  Est— Id  and  Ita,  will  sufficiently 
convey  to  the  Reader  my  conception  respecting  the  nature  of  their 
formation. — We  shall  find,  that  the  race  of  words  denoting  Tim^ 
is  connected  with  such  terms,  as  Est — Id,  &c.  &c.,  as  denoting 
'Existence — Situation'^ State,  under  the  idea  of  Continuance— or 
Duration  in  that  State ;  and  I  shall  not  stop  to  enquire,  whether 
such  terms  denoting  Duration  belong  to  the  first  idea  of  Existence^ 
as  in  Est,  or  to  its  secondary  Demonstrative  idea,  expressed  by 
Id.  —  In  short,  we  shall  agree,  that  words  denoting  Time  would  be 
naturally  connected  with  words  denotitig  Existence;  since  we 
cannot  so  properly  express  all  the  three  divisions  of  Time  —  , 
Present,  Past,  and  To  Come,  as  by  the  verb  of  Existence,  as  the 
*  Tempus,  quod  Est  —  Erit  aut  Fuit/  We  all  moreover  agree, 
that  the  idea  of  Existence  from  Sisto  is  directly  connected  with 
that  of  Settling — Situating — Placing,  as  on  a  Base  or  Foundation ; 
and  thus  we  see,  how  words  denoting  Time  may  be  derived  from 
this  source.  I  must  again  repeat,  that  I  shall  not  stop  to  adjust 
on  every  occasion  the  links  of  the  chain,  by  which  such  words  are 
connected  with  the  original  notion. 

The   Latin  JEiernus  is    derived   from   JEias,    and   JE^as  is 
supposed  to  be  quasi  Mvitas  from  Mvum,  though  some  derive 

it 
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it  from  Eto5,  (Eto^,  Annus,)  a  term  belonging  to  the  same  race* 
In  JEiernus^  EtemaU  we  see  the  genuine  idea  of  a  Long^Continued 
Time*  R.  Ains worth  explains  it  by  '*  (i.)  Eternal.  (2.)  Continual 
"Perpetual,  (3.)  Lasting^  of  Long  Continuance^  During  life;'' 
and  iETAS  is  applied  in  its  primitive  turn  of  meaning,  when  it 
denotes  *'  A  Long  indefinite  Space  of  Time^**  as  R.  Ainsworth 
explains  it  in  one  of  its  senses.,  In  Welsh,  Oes-Is  **  An  Age,  or 
**  the  whole  time  of  a  man's  life;"  and  Oed,  **  Time,  an  appointed 
^'  time  to  come,  a  set  day  to  come.  A  delaying  or  putting  off, 
*' a  delaying  of  the  Time;"  where  we  see  likewise  the  idea  of 
a  Long  Continuance,  or  of  Duration.  In  the  same  Language^ 
Oes  means  "  There  Is,  or  Is  there?"  where  we  have  the  very 
idea,  with  which  I  suppose  the  sense  of  Time  to  be  connected. 
The  succeeding  word  to  Oes,  There  Is,  in  Mr.  Richards'  Dictio- 
nary, is  OEstad,  "Constant,  Constantly,  Always;"  where  we 
might-  doubt  to  what  word  it  should  be  immediately  referred, 
whether  to  Oes,  Time,  or  Oes,  There  Is; — What  Is — Remains'^ 
Endures,  &c.,  from  which  likewise  we  see  the  union  of  these 
ideas.  Oedd  means  in  Welsh,  **  He  (she  or  it)  Was." .  Mr. 
Richards  has  another  article  for  Oed,  Age  ;  and  we  find  likewise 
Oed^an,  ''Aged,  stricken  in  years,"  where  we  have  the  same 
form  as  in  ^tern-«^.  I  have  supposed,  that  these  terms  for 
Time  belong  to  the  Element  ^C,  '^D,  &c.,  under  the  same  meta- 
phor, which  we  see  in  Existo  from  Sisto.  Let  us  mark  the 
explanation  to  Oed,  "  A  Set  Day.  to  Gome,"  where  in  Set  we  have 
a  term  belonging  to  Sisto;  and  let  us  note,  moreover,  the  expla- 
nation of  Miemus  by  Continual.  R.  Ainsworth  interprets  Sisto, 
in  the  first  sense,  by  **  To  Set,*'  &c.,  and  in  the  second,  by  "  To 
"  Continue/'  These  coincidences  are  worthy  of  our  notice,  if 
we  need  any  additional  proofs  for  the  confirmation  of  my  hypo- 
thesis. In  the  Galic,  Aois  is  "Age — Eata,  Old,  Ancient — 
«*  Eadh,  Time,  Opportunity,  Season."    This  latter  word  Eadh, 

which 
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which  Mr.  Shaw  has  placed  in  a  separate  article,  likewise  means 
**  Yea,  Yes ;"  where  we  have  the  same  union  of  ideas,  and  from 
the  same  cause,  as  in  Aye,  the  term  denoting  Time,  and  Assent 
to  a  proposition.— To  Age,  &c.  belongs  the  Sanscrit  Yuo,  the 
period  of  time,  the  Age,  &c.  In  Welsh,  Hawg  is  "  A  good 
•*  while  ;'*  and  the  preceding  term  to  it  in  Mr.  Richards'  Dictionary 
is  Hawes,  "  A  She  Ass."  I  have  shewn,  that  Ass  belongs  to  the 
idea  conveyed  by  the  Base  or  Fmndation,  as  denoting  the 
patient  animal,  which  Supports-^  Sustains-^ Bears  or  Carries.  In 
Lhuyd,  the  Celtic  terms  for  JEras  are,  *'  Oed,  Oat,  Uz,  Aos,  Am, 
**  j^dhne,  Etter 

The  Hebrew  nts^  ISH,  B^  IS,  unequivocally  shews  us,  how 
the  sense  of  Time  or  Duration  is  derived  from  the  idea  of  what 
IS---what  Endures,  or  what  IS — so  Placed,  Situated,  &c,,  as  to  be 
During — Lasting,  Continuing.  -  This  term  B^  IS  not  only  signifies 
^^  IS,  Are,  Was,  Were — Subsistence,  Permanency,^'  &c. ;  but  it 
means  likewise,  when  doubled,  as  B^B^  or  b^b^»  ISS,  IS-IS,  "  Very 
**  old  or  ancient,  very  far  advanced  in  years,  one  who  has  been, 
^  or  lived  a  great  while."  Mr.  Parkhurst  justly  refers  to  this 
Hebrew  word.  Is,  Yes  ;  and  he  imagines  too,  that  Ice  is  a  deri« 
vative.  Whether  Ice  belongs  to  this  race  of  words,  under  the 
idea  of  what  is  of  a  Solid  Consistency,  as  we  express  it,  I  cannot 
decide.  Let  us  here  mark  the  term  Consistency,  which  we 
know  may  refer  to  the  Solidity  of  Ice,  and  which  belongs,  as  we 
know  likewise,  to  the  metaphor  of  Establishing — Fixing,  &€.***-» 
Sistendi.  It  is  curious,  that  we  find  this  very  metaphor  and 
word  applied  to  the  formation  of  this  very  substance  IcB,.as  we 
all  remember,  in  Horace:  ^^ Geluque  Flumina  C(9n5^iVmn^ acuto.'' 
Let  us  mark,  moreover,  in  Mr.  Parkhursfs  explanation,  the  term 
Subsistence,  where  we  have  the  same  metaphor  from  Sisto — liuch 
as  I  conceive  to  be  attached  to  the  Hebrew  word  itself.  In 
Hebrew,  ny  OT   signifies   •*  Time,   season,  opportunity,'*  which 

still 
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still  belongs  to  the  idea  of  what  Is  or  Exists^  but  not  Under  the 

sen80  of  Continuation,  as  that  which  Is — Lasting  or  Enduring ;  but 

as.  that,  which  Is  now  present — yi^hich  now  Exists,  or,  as  we  might 

preoiqi^y  express   it   by  a  kindred  word  drawn  from  the  same 

meta{^or>  Tempus,  quod  jam  Instat — the  Instant  Time — This 

veiy  Instaftt.     Mr.  Parkhurst  explains  it  in  one  sense  by  ^'  At 

*^  This  time,  now  ;*'  and  he  refers  to  it  Mtas  and  Otium.     It  is  idle 

to  enquire  in  this  case,  whether  OT  belongs  to  the  secondary 

sense  This  or  That — Hoc  —  Id,  &c.,  or  Est,   the  difficulty  of 

which  I  have  before  unfolded.     We  shall  understand  from  the 

present  discussions,  in  what  manner  these  Latin  words  may  be 

said  to  belong  to  the  Hebrew   term.      The  Hebrew   tW  Out, 

which  is  supposed  to  belong  to  ny  OT,  signifies  'i  To  incline, 

'*  cause  to  incline  downwards,  or  more  to  one  side  than  another,'^ 

as  Mn  Parkhurst  explains  it.     I  have  supposed,  that  the  sense  of 

Time  is  derived  from  the  idea  of  that,  which  Is — ^Placed,  Laid,  as 

<n  a  Base — Foundation:  and  the  sense  of  Inclining  downwards 

Inrjngs  us  at  once  to  the  Base,  or  Low  situation.    From  this  idea  of 

JiuUning  or  Declining  downwards,  the  word  then  passes  into  the 

sense  of  Declining  in  virtue — morals,  &c.     The  form  IS-*IS  of  the 

J^^i^ybrew  term  will  remind  us  of  the  Greek  OG*UG  to  express 

^he.sstne  idea  in  the  word  OG-UG*/(}5,  {Hyuyioq,  Ogygius;  Amiquus, 

^«tuatust.  Ab  Ogygej  rege  Antiquissimo.)     In   a  former  Work 

I  have -made  the  following  observations  on  this  word:     «•  The 

''^learned  Editor  of  the  Phoeliissas    will   now   understand   from 

'^ifvhat  source  that  confusion  has  arisen,  which  he  finds  in  ancient 

•'  writers,  respecting   the    Gates  of  Thebes*      *  Maxima  fest   in 

^*  Apollodoro   difficultas,   qui  inter  Ogygias  portas   et  Oncaidas 

'^'dB^erte  distinguit.     Oncaidas  et  Ogygias  easdem  portas  vocari 

«*  auctor   est    Hesychius.       OyKotg   AV^C"     rx^   Oyirytm^  yrvXw;  Xvytu 

^  (Vide  Porson.  Phceniss.  v.  1 150.)     The  passage  of  Hesychius 
«^  is  pregnant  with  difficulties ;  yet  if  he  means  to  express  (what 

I  I  "  this 
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''  this  learned  and  accurate  Critic  appears  to  imagine,)  that  the 
''  same  gates  were  called  Onkai  and  Ogugiau  which  others  have 
'^  supposed  to  be  different,  we  shall  find  a  ready  solution  of  this 
''  apparent  contrariety.     It  will  be  instantly  perceived,  by  lepre- 
''  senting  these  two  words  under  their  true  forms,  Ogkai  or  Oggai^ 
''  and  Ogugiai,  that  one  word  has  passed  into  the  other  1^  the 
''  insertion  of  a  vowel  breathing  between  the  consonants.  \  /Thus' 
'^  a  variation,  the  most  minute  in  the  original  sounds  became  an- 
''  important  difference,  when  represented  by  the  symbol  of  letters.*' 
In  an  article  of  Hesychius,  adjacent  to  that  which  1  haVe  just 
produced,   I   find  Ogugia^  signifying  the    Limbs,  (Oyuym^  /cc^t*)' 
We  shall  now  understand,  why  Ogugia  may  relate  to  what  is  Old^ 
and  to  the  Limbs.     The  word  Substo^  and  its  derivative  Substaniith^ 
have  precisely  the  same  metaphor.      The  Og-Uo-iw,  (n>ti>«0f») 
The  Old  Man,  is  the  person^  <'  qui  Substitit,*'  who  has  Stood  it 
out,  if  1  may  so  express  it,    who  has  Lasted  or  Endured;    and 
the  Oo-Uo/a  (0>4/>i«,  fttAif  J  The  Limbs^  are  those  things,  *^  quse 
*^  Substare  possutity  qua&  Substantiam  habent,"  which  are  able  to 
Stand  it  out>  which  are  Substantial,  so  as  to  be  Able  to  |^as1>^ 
Endure,  &c.     We  have  seen,  that  C^,  Ossi^^  the  B^one,  has  be^ir' 
derived  from  a  similar  idea  of  Firmness -^Streitgik,  inc.     Whethfer* 
the  Arabic  v^Xyx  At-Yk,  *^01d.  Ancient,  Antique^  the  Past^^' 
belongs   to  this  rate   of  vrords,  I  caitnat  decide. -^Tbe-Latity 
Ap-^Ao-/wm,  0,  is  precisely  the  same  compound  as  In  OoAJo^Sr 
{p^yuyioq^)  and  means  the  Old  Saying.     The  Etymologists  supj^ose, 
that  Jdagio,  is  so  called,  ''  quia  ad  Agendum  apta  sit/'  or  ihat' 
it  is  quasi  Abagio,  otr  *^' Ambagio.   h.h.  circumagio."     In  Saxoti,* 
EcA  and  Ec£  mean  iEternus;    and  the  two  phrases  pvodqeed 
under  these  words  bring  ua  ta  the  original  idea,   from  which 
they  were  takeji,,  ajs  Ecu,   Rest,  —  EcA-Sjed,  Perpetuum  solium; 
where  the  idea  of  Best  and  the  aSV^^  coincides:) with  the  notion  of 
what  is  Situated  or  Settled  in  a. certain  fiixent  Placeidr/Sfiot;!    Before 

I  quit 
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I  quit  thd  terms  denoting  Old,  which  belong  to  the  form  ^GG, 
I  ought  to  observe,  that  they  may  possibly  be  attached  to  the 
Element  ANG,  ^NK,  '^N,  &c. ;  since  we  find  a  race  of  words 
conveying  the  satfie  idea,  undef  that  form,  as  AntiquuSy  Ancient^ 
&c*  &€►  These  words  will  be  considered  irt  another  place,  where 
it:  will  be  discussed,  whether  these  fofms  origiriatly  belonged  to 
each  other. 

The  Eto5,  (Er(?;,  Annus,)  the  name  for  a  Year>  is  derived 
from  the  idea  of  that^  which  Is -^Lasting,  Enduring,  &c;;  which 
wfll  be  unequivocally  manifest  from*  a  terra  under  the  same  form, 
Eto5,  or  Et^w,  (Eto^,' Verus,  bonus,  EtMf,  Verus,)  True,  •which 
has  the  same  meaning  of  what  Is — Finn — -y^aW^— well  pQunded. 
It  is  curious,  that  the  writers  of  our  School  Vocabularies  should 
acknowledge  this  radical  idea  in  the  term  Etos,  (Eto^  Verus,) 
True;  who  derive  it  from  Effii,  Sum.  A  word  under  the  same 
form,  Eto5,  (Ero;,  Frustra,  temere,  perfunctorie,)  and  its  derivative 
Etosios,  {Ercaa-ioc,  Inanis,  cassus,  inutilis,)  ^  Vain,  Futile,  Idle,*  seem 
tor  contain  ideas,  very  remote  from  those,  which  I  have  now 
unfolded;  but  a  little  consideration  will  unravel  this  difficulty. 
I  liave  before  produqed  a  race  of  words,  which  denote  Inactivity, 
and.  which  are  derived  from  the  idea  of  what  is  Laid  down — Rests 
or  Reposes,  as  on  the  Base  of  the  Ground,  in  a  quiet --^inactive 
state,  as  Oriosus,  &c.  Now  we  perceive,  that  the  very  expla^- 
natory  term  Idle  bears  at  once  the  sense  annexed  to  these  words, 
of  Fain  ^-^  Futile,  and  is  likewise  connected  with  this  idea  of 
Inactivity.  Such  I  imagine  to  be  the  metaphorical  meaning 
annexed  to  these  words  Etos,  Erosios,  (Erog,  Frustra,  Erutnoc, 
Infanis);  and  thus  we  see,  that  they  coincide  in  their  original  idea 
With  Etos,  (Ero^,  Annus,)  the  Year,  and  Er eos,  (Eno^,  Verus,)  True, 
as  being  all  derived  from  the  notion  of  what  is  Laid  or  Fixed,  as 
on  a  Base  or  Foundation,  —  so  as  to  Last  and  Endure -^To  be 
Stable  and  Firm>  or  To  Rest  and  Repose  in.  a  state  of  unprofitable 

inactivity. 
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inactivity.  The  very  term  Otiosus  means  in  one  of  its  senses, 
as  R.  Ains worth  explains  it,  *'  Insignificant,  idle,  of  no  value, 
"trifling."  It  is  marvellous  to  observe,  how  words  retain  their 
original  idea,  and  how  they  continue  to  be  attached  to  the  objects, 
from  which  they  are  taken.  Now  it  is  extremely  curious,  that 
the  word  Etqsios,  {Ereoa-iog,)  is  actually  associated  in  two  passages 
of  Homer  with  the  Ground,  under  the  idea  of  Falling  down^  or 
Lying  down  on  the  Ground.  In  one  passage,  Arrows  are  said 
to  fall  to  the  Ground — Etos/j,  (ET«tr/«,)  Inert,  ({wzsiOtiosa ;  and 
in  another,  a  person  is  said  to  be  Fixed  to  a  certain  Spot,  like 
an  Etos/o« — an  Inert  Lump  of  Earthy  quasi  Otiosum  pondus  Terra. 

^Hfnv  J*  avTUs  'TToto'iv  ETft^SlA  'jrmiu  EPAZE.  (//.  p.  v.  633.) 

Nobis  vero  incassum  omnibus  Irrita  cadunt  in  Terram. 

AXX'  iiiAou  TTOja  vijueriy  ETO^SION  ax^oq  APOTPHS.      {H-  2:.  v.  104-) 
Sed  sedeo  apud  naves  Inutile  pondus  Terrcc. 

This  latter  passage  is  indeed  singularly  curious.  We  cannot, 
I  think,  but  perceive,  that  Et-Os-io^,  (j^rooa-ioq,^  is  a  compound 
from  Et-05,  (Eto^,  Frustra,)  quasi  Et-Et.  I  have  supposed, 
on  a  former  occasioi),  that  Es^-Uch-o^,  (Hen;;^^©^,  Quietus,)  is 
a  compound  of  a  similar  kind;  and  I  have  compared  it  with  two 
Persian  words  (jiuL-l  Asa-Ish,  and  ^^^/o^l  As-Udgi,  bearing 
the  same  meaning.  Perhaps  in  Et-Esi'o5,  (Enyer/o^,  Anniversarius,) 
Annual,  we  have  likewise  a  compound  from  Eto^,  (Eto^,  Annus,) 

the  year. 

To  this  source  we  must  probably  refer  a  portion  of  a  word, 
expressing  the  art,  which  belongs  to  the  nature  of  these  dis- 
cussions—E^j^mo/o^jy.  It  is  derived,  we  know,  from  Etutnologia^ 
E-rvfioXoytccj  which  IS  compounded  of  Etumos,  (Erujtto^,  Verus,)  'True,' 
and  Logos,  (Aoyog,)  •  Speech,  Discourse,  Reason,  Account,'  &c.  It 
is  not  quite  easy  to  decide  on  the  original  idea  annexed  \o  this 
word.     Cicero  translates  it  by  Veriloquium,  and  appears  to  be 

dissatisfied 
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dissatisfied  with  the  composition.  A  term  denoting  A  Declaration 
of  Truth,  if  that  be  the  meaning  of  the  word,  will  be  considered, 
I  imagine,  as  applied  with  more  than  ordinary  presumption  to 
an  Art,  which  the  Artists  have  supplied  with  no  principles,  and 
which  has  commonly  been  regarded,  as  the  most  uncertain  and 
perplexed  of  all  Human  investigations.  In  the  ordinary  definition 
of  Etymology,  that  it  *'  Teacheth  rightly  to  know  or  distinguish 
^  words  or  the  parts  of  speech,*'  it  should  seem,  as  if  the  meaning^ 
of  the  compound  was  conceived  to  be  The  Truth  respecting  Speech, 
or  W6rds.,  In  the  definitions  of  some,  it  should  seem,  as  if 
hogos^  {hoyoq^)  was  supposed  to  signify,  at  the  same  time, 
a  Discourse  declaring  something,  and  likewise  what  relates  ta 
a  Discourse;  so  that,  according  to  them,  Etymology  /would  signify 
^  A  Discourse  about  True  Discourse  or  Words,'  or  *on  the  Truth  of 

'  Discourse  or  Words' — ErvfioXoyiu   AOTOX  i7raX!iidil^4>fuynif  Jiwoo;^  Tfflf 

AEEIN  T17  (pva-Bi  tov  'jr^ocyiMrog.  (Eustath.  apud  Martin.)  Some  con-, 
ceive,  that  Etymon,  (Eru/ttov,)  means  ''  Vera  nominis,^  sive  appeU 
"  latipnis,  ratio,  vel  quae  saltem  pro  vera  adfertur/'  This,  we 
see,  is  giving  a  v€iry  ample  sense  indeed  to  the  first  portion  of  the 
compound.  Perhaps  the  inventor  of  this  word  meant  simply  to/ 
express  by  Etumologia^  (ErupAoyio,  Vera  Ratio,)  *  The  True  Nature 
'  or  Relation  of  one  thing  to  another;'  and  it  was  afterwards  par^ 
ticularly  applied:  to  the  Relation  of  words'  to  each  other,  withe 
respect  to  their  formation.  In  this  sense  it  is  now  acknowledged 
to.  be  used,  whatever  might  have  been  its  original  meaning.-r 
I  have  wandered  from  the  ofiice  of  an  Etymologist/  in  detailing* 
the.  various  opinions  about  the  meaning  of  a  word,  when  the« 
consideration  of  that  meaning  was  not  connected  with  any  question 
respecting  its  origin.  Its  origin  from  EtumoSy(ETV[Mqf)  and  Logos,' 
or.LegOy  {Aoyog,  Asyca,)  IS  acknowledged. 

We  might  however  still  enquire  about  the  origin  of  Etumos, 
(JGrv^of.).  In  our  ordinary  Vocabularies,  Etumos  is.  consideied  as^ 

a  Root ; 
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a  Root ;   yet  some  have  seen^  that  the  Et  in  this  word  belongs 
jto  Eto5,  (Ero^,  Verus.)     This,  I  imagine,  is  the  fact ;  and  in  that 
case,  the  Et  and  Eet  in  Et^EetumuSj  or  Et-Eet- Tttmo5,  (Ernrvfioi) 
wilLbe  repetitions  of  the  same.  Element,  as  in  the  cases  produced 
above.     If  we  should  have  doubted,  whether  the  Et  in  Etumos^ 
(ETVfjLogj)  belonged  to  the  Et  in  Etos^  (Eraf>)  from  the  evidence 
only  of  this  single  word ;  our  doubts  would,  I  think,  be  removed, 
when  we  saw  the  other  word  Et-^Eetumos^  or  Et-Eet-Ti/wo^, 
(En^rujbcof,)  where  the  Et  is  unequivocally  exhibited,  as  a  separate 
and  significant  portion,  belonging  to  Eto5,  (Er(?o  Verus.)     In  the 
same^  opening  off  my  Greek  Vocabulary,  where  this  latter  word  is, 
I  see  Esr/ay  (Ej-Twe,)   and    Estoo5,  (E(rr«f,)   belonging  to  IsTemi, 
(ij-TifjLfci,)  which  shews  us  the  origin  from  which  the  Et  in  these 
words  is  derived—The  Eto;^,  (Etoi/,)  is  the  Est-w,  (Y/rr^q^  Stans,) 
That  which  Stands  Firm— or  well  Founded.     We  find  likewise, 
in  the  same  opening,  ET^r,  EtoiVo^,  ET^ro^,  (Ennr,  Socius,  is^rcu^oq^ 
Sodalis,  Erifoc,  Alter,)  the  two  former  of  which  might  have  been 
directly  referred  to  Eto^,  (Ero^,  Verus,)  under  the  idea  of  the 
Person  Truly   and  Firmly  Attached  to  another;   but  on  account 
of  the  latter  word,  and  its  parallels.  Either^  Other^  &c*,  which 
I  shall  produce  on  a  future  occasion,  I  refer  them  to  the  next 
sense  of  this  race  of  words,  — to  the  adjectives  denoting  Being, 
Is,  (Lat.)  &c.,  rather  than  to  the  original  — the  verbs  of  Being— 
Est,  (Lat.)   Is,  (£ng.)  &c«,   under  their  primitive  idea.      This 
distinction,  which  may  appear  to  be  too  minute,  and  which  indeed 
may  be   considered   as   such   in   many  instances,   is   oftentimes 
necessary  to  be  made.  —  We  might  now  enquire  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  Tum  in  Etumos,  or  Et^  Tum^os ,  {ErvfAog.}    The  Turn 
belongs  to  another  Element  TM,  denoting  the  Earth  or  Ground, 
under  the  same  idea  of  the  Base  or  Foundation.     We  see  the  fcnrce 
of  this  Element  in  the  Them  of  TnEMelion,  {Q&iuXm^  Funda- 
mentum.)     The  adjacent  word  £toimo5,   (EroifM^^   Paratus,)  is 
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only  another  form  of  ExuMoy,  (Etu/^c)  with. another  turn  of 
meaning,  derived  from  the  same  metaphor  of  the  Base  or  Foun^ 
dation.  This  will  be  evident  from  a  word  belonging  to  it,  which 
actually  signifies  A  Base  or  Foundation^  Etoimasia,  (Eroif/Mrix, 
Prepardtio;  Basis,  Sedes  Firma,  Fundamentum.)  To  the  same 
E^emeot^  under  this  idea,  our  word  Timber  belongs.  Juniua 
explains  Timber  by  Mdificare ;  and  Lye  interprets  the  Saxon 
Timber  by  ''  Timber,  Lignum,  Materia,  Arbor,  —  Structura,— ^ 
'^  ^dificium,"  and  Timbran,  "  -Mdificare,  struere,  condere,  fabri"- 
^*  cajre."  I  shall  not  proceed  farther  at  present  in  the  illustration 
of  this  race  of  words. 


EcAN.  (Sax.)  Augere. 

AuGEO.  (Lat.)  To  Increase, 
i.e.  To  Raise  up  or  Establish 
any  thing,  as  on  a  Foundation. 


[  AucTOR.  (Lat.)  The  Founder, 
the  Base,  origin  of  any  thing, 
—the  Increaser,  Enlarger,. 
&c. 


1.HE:' words  preceding  and  following  Eca,  (^temus,)  in  my 
Saxon  Dictionary  are  "  Ec,  Eke,  and  Ecan,  To  Eke.  Augere." 
\11  these  wordB  must  surely  belong  to  each  other;  and  if  that 
should  be  the  case,  Eke,  Augere,  must  be  referred  to  the  ide^ 
)f  the  Base.  This  seems  very  remote;  but  a  little  reflection 
¥ill  perhaps  incline  us  to  adopt  this  derivation.  The  sense  of 
Addition  may  be  derived  from  the  idea  of  one  thing  Proceeding 
torn -^Established  upon  —  Arising  from  or  out  of  another,  as  on? 
)r  from  a  Base -^  Foundation  or  Source^  If  the  terms  Out  2inA  Ex 
ire  derived  directly  from  the  idea  of  the  Base,  Eke  and  Out  will 
>elong  to  each  other,  as  congenial  terms.  It  is  curious,  that  Eke 
s  peculiarly  attached  to  Out; — To  Eke  Out; — "  Ros.  The  little 
^  strength  that  I  have,  I  would  it  were  with  you.  Cel.  And 
'  mine  to  Eke  Out  hers."    (As  Tou  Like  it.)     To  Eke  Out  mi^t 

have 
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have  conveyed  the  idea  of  To  Establish — Confirm — Strengthen; 
and  with  the  serfse  of  the  word  Established  before  us,  we  shall 
see  how  Eke,  Augere^  and  Eca^  Mternus,  may  belong  to  each 
other.  I  produce  Ec,  Eke,  Etiam,  in  another  place,  with  a  race 
of  words,  which  signify  This  or  That  Existing  Being  or  Thing—- 
or  This  or  That  Being  or  Thing  in  a  certain  State  or  Position. — 
Under  this  idea  of  conceiving  it,  we  come  to  the  same  point. 
I  shew,  that  Is,  Ita,  and  Est,  belong  to  each  other;  and  thus 
Eke  belongs  to  Eacjw,  To  Establish,  Raise  up,  Increase,  as  Ita 
belongs  to  Esse,  To  be  Fixed,  Established,  Placed,  or  Be.— i-* 
Still  however  it  is  not  always  easy  to  adjust,  whether  the  term 
belongs  more  directly  to  the  original  or  the  secondary  idea;  and 
therefore  it  is  difficult  to  decide,  in  which  class  of  words  the 
term  should  be  most  properly  arranged.  I  have  supposed,  that 
words  signifying  '  To  Heal,  Cure,'  which  belong  to  our  Element, 
have  been  derived  from  the  metaphor  of  Establishing^  as  on  a  firm 
Base  or  Foundation;  such  as  we  find  it  in  our  familiar  phrase, 
*  To  Establish  the  Health.'  The  Galic  term,  which  I  have 
produced,  as  bearing  this  sense,  Icam^  is  interpreted  in  Mr.  Shaw's 
Dictionary,  by  "To  Heal,  Cure;  Supply,  Eeke."  Among  the 
terms  for  Increase,  in  the  first  part  of  Robert  Ains worth's  Die* 
tionary,  is  Astruo,  which  directly  conveys  the  idea  of  one  thing 
Established  or  Built  on  another.  "  Astruo.  To  build  near  to, 
or  join  one  building  to  another. — Met.  To  Super-^Add,  or  Accu- 
mulate." So  intimately  is  the  idea  of  Increase  connected  with 
that  of  one  thing  proceeding  from  another,  as  the  Origin,  Stock, 
of  Foundation,  that  Virgil  uses  the  word  Incrementum,  Increase , 
for  the  Off-Spring  of  another,  ''  Magnum  Jovis  Incrementum.".^ 
Another  form  of  the  Saxon  Ec  is  "  Eacan,  Addere,  and  Eaca, 
Additamentum,"  as  Lye  explains  them ;  and  it  is  extremely 
curious,  that  the  latter  word,  in  another  sense,  signifies  •*  Prac- 
'Vsidia,"  according  to  the  same  Lexicographer;  where  we  actually 
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see  the  idea  of  the  Firm  or  Strong  Establishment.    An  adjacent 
tenn  to  this  in  Lye's  Dictionsury  is  EAcnian,  Concipere,  Parturire. 
I  have  suppoi^ed,  on  a  fornier  occasion,  that  the  terms  for  a  Father 
and  ]^pther>  Jtta^  Aithei.  (Goth,  &c.)  are  derived  from  the  notion 
of  the  Base — Source  ox  Origin ;  and  I  have  shewn,  that  the  term 
for  Mother  in  Hebrew,  DK  AM,  means  a  Post,  Pillar ,  &c.  &c. 
The  English  word  Tean^  and  the  parallel  Saxon  term  Eanian^ 
prp^iiced  by  the  Etymologists,  must  surely  belong  to  Eacnian. 
^  J  7o.  the, ,  saiw  ide4  of  the  Base.  Sec.  we  must  refer  the  Latin 
Ajpq^Qf^  the  ^eKplanatory  word,  to  Ecan,  To  £^^,  ai)d  the  parallel 
Cre^k  tprmr  Jiexo.  Auxo^  and  Auzano,  (A«|fti,  Au|«,  Av^»vm.)     The 
i^8t  sense,   which  Robert  Ains worth  gives  us  of  Auoeo,  "  To 
'*-^rpgte  or  Make,*'  *vQuodcunque  alias  ex  se  res  Auget,  alitque. 
*'  Lvcpet.,'*  &c.  &c.,  affords  us  the  original  idea.     We  here  mark, 
how  Av<}£0  is  joined  with  Ex,  and  that  the  sense  expressed  by 
*'  quod  Auget  alias  res  £j:  Be,"  what  causes  all  other  things  to 
Propeed  from  itself^  as  a  Soutxie,-or  Foundation,  brings  us  at  once 
to  th^  potion,  which  I  have  supposed  in  my  Hypothesis.     If  the 
Heai^r  should  be   already,  inclined  to  this   opinion,  what   will 
his  conviction  be,  whc!n,  he  remembers  the  word  Auctor,  which, 
as  the  Etymologists 'themselves  agree,  belongs  to  Augeo^  and  of 
which  the  leading  idea,  as  every  one  knows,  is  that  of  the  Origin, 
Source,   Foundation.       Robert    Ainsworth   explains    Auctor    by 
"  Properly  an  Increaser,   or  Enlarger.  —  A  Father,  Founder,   or 
"  Principal  person. -^Frimus   Pater  Urbis  et  Auctor,'*  &c.  &c. 
Here  we  have  every  thing,  which  could  be  desired,  to  confirm  an 
Hypothesis.     From  hence,  we  know,  are  derived  Author,  Au- 
thority, Auctoritas,  &c.,   and  their  parallel   terms    in    modern 
Languages.     The  word  Ground  is  used,  we  know,  for  the  original 
Cause;  and  Shakspeare  has  combined  Grounds  in  the  plural  with 
Authors,  under  a  similar  idea: 

^'  But,  when  we  know  the  Grounds  and  Authobs  of  it.** 

(Ibe^A  NtgA^,  at  <he  end  of  A*  5.) 
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Robert  Ainsworth  has  connected  the  idea  of  Increasi^  annexed  to 
AuGEO,  with  that  of  the  Foundation^  or  of  the  Auctor;  arid  his 
explanation  nearly  coincides  with  my  conceptions  on /the  word; 
though  I  have  supposed  a  different  order,  **  Quia  AuoEit^-  fit 
*'  creando,  efficiendo,  vel  instituendo,  aliquid,  Patris,  efFeetoris,  et 
**  institutoris,  notionem  habet."  Let  us  mark  the  exp&ri^ory 
terra  Instituo,  which  belongs  to  the  same  metaphor  of  Settling  oi 
Establishing  on  its  proper  Base  or  Stand.  The  Latiri  A1/feW6, 
The  Auction,  the  Sale,  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  ^ehke  of 
Increase;  Augendi  actus.  Whether  this  be  the  precipe  ideap1>y 
which  these  terms  are  connected,  I  cannot  decide.-*- Accofdrng  tg 
the  explanation  now  given,  the  sense  of  Augeo  should  Appear 
somewhat  after  this  manner  in  pur  Latin  Lexicons,  *  To  Set^mie 

*  thing  Up-On  or  To  another;  as  a  Super-Structure,  on  a  Base  or 

*  Substratum,  Adstruere;    To  Raise  up -^Promote  or  Advance  any 

*  thing,  as    proceeding   from  its    Source  or   Origin.      Hence,   to 

*  Raise—  Advance —  Promote  —  Add  to*-^  Increase,  in  general/ 
AucTbR  should  be  explained  thus:  :*  The  Original  Founder  ot 
'  Establisher  of  any  thing :  —  the  Author,  &c.  —  the  Origin, 
'Source,    from    which   any    thing    Proceeds  —  is    Raised: — the 

*  Setter  up  or  Promoter  of  any  thing/ .&c.'  6cc. 


• « 


Terms  denoting  a  Dwelling  — 
Habitation,  Sec,  derived  from 

.  the  idea  of  the  Appropriate 
certain  or  fixed  Spot,  EArxH, 
ArK,  &c.^  on  which  a  person 
is  Situated  —  Settled — Esta- 
blished,  &c. 

House — Hus— Huus— Huys —  | 


Haus,  &c.  (Eng.  Sax.  Goth, 
and  Run.  Dan.  Belg.  Germ. 
&c.)  The  Spot  or  Place,  on 
which  a  person  is  Situated. 

Husband — Husbandman,  Lo- 
cum Colens. 

Hut  —  JEdes  —  Oikos,  (Eng. 
Lat.  Gr.)  The  House. 

EsTiA.  (Greek.)   The   Hearth, 

House, 
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or  from  the  Earth  or  Ground^  in  which  this  Place  or  Position  must 
necessarily  be  found.  From  hence  would  be  derived,  as  W6  shall 
all  likewise  readily  acknowledge,  the  names  of  the  Dwellings  and 
Habitations  of  men,  where  they  are  Placed — Situated  ^^  Settled^ 
or  Earth'd,  if  I  may  so  express  it.  We  have  seen,  that  the 
word,  adjacent  to  the  Saxon  Eard,  The  Earth,  is  EARt>ian,  or 
"EARDigan^  Habitare,  which,  as  we  See,  literally  signified  Tb 
Earth  ;  and  from  hence  is  derived  the  SdxoA  Ear t>z/n^,  Habitatio, 
Tabernaculum.  I  shall  here  collect  the  words,  conveying  i^his 
train  of  ideas,  which  appear  under  our  Element  '^C,  ^D,  HJ,  &c.  &c. 
In  a  former  part  of  this  Work  I  considered  those  words,  which 

•  r 

were  derived  from  the  certain  —  peculiar  or  appropriate  Spot  of 
Earth  or  Ground,  considered  as  an  Enclosure;  and  the  Reader 
will  perceive,  that  the  terms,  which  I  have  n6w  explained  to  be  the 
objects  of  my  present  discussion,  might  have  been  introduced  with 
equal  propriety  in  that  part.  —  In  terms  of  this  sort,  denoting  the 
Appropriate  Spot,  on  which  men  are  Settled  —  Fixed — Dwells  &c., 
these  ideas  of  the  Enclosure  and  the  Establishment  are  entangled 
often  with  each  other. — It  will  be  instantly  granted,  that  House  and 
its  parallel  terms  are  to  be  referred  tp  the  notion  of  the  Ers,:ErZt 
the  EArTH,  or  Spot,  on  which  a  person  is  Situated  or  Abides. 
House  is  to  be  found  in  various  Languages,  as  in  the  Saxon — 
Gothic  and  Runic  Hus,  the  Danish  Huus,  the  Belgic  ffoyj,  the 
German  HauSj  &c.,  most  of  which  the  Etymologists  have:  pro*- 
duced.  Again,  in  Gothic,  Heiwa  is  Domu^,  which  is  probably 
quasi  Heiwag.  Junius  has  properly  compared  these  words  with 
the  Greek  Ezein,  (E^a/v,)  which  he  explains  by  "  Ponere,  Statuere, 
**  CoUocare ;"  and  this  relation  he  justly  compares  with  the 
Greek  ^ofiog  or  AcofAotf  from  AifM,  or  Aufu^,  Extruo,  i^Sdifica 
I  have  referred  DomoSy  (Ao^^,)  to  the  Element  DM,  denoting  the 
Ground.  The  HusTin^^  is  the  temporary  House  or  -Buikting 
for  transacting  public  business.     Spelman  derives  it  from  Hvs^ 
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Domus,  and  Things  Causa,  Lis.  Whether  tb^.  letter  part  be 
just,  I  cannot  decide.  Some  derive  the  Husx  froiQ'  Hausser, 
AttoUere,  Elevare^  quasi  Alta  et  Excelsa  Curia,  and  oth^s..frpm 
the  Saxon  Hyhst^  Supremus,  and  Things  Jucjlicium. 

,   With  the  idea  of  the  House  —  the  certain  Spot  of  Ground^ 
which  a  person   possesses,   we   annex    the  various  ideas*,  with 
which  that  Possession  or  Establishment  is  connected ;   such  as 
the  Management  of  Affairs  in  the  Dwellings  and  in  the  Cultivation 
of  annexed  Ground.     Hence  we  have  Husfitf/z^-r-Hus-^j/J?— and 
Hvsband'Man,  the  Master  and  Mistress  of  the  Establishinent,  the 
Cultivator  of  the  Ground  or  Land.     Some  derive  Hus-^an^  from 
Hos  and  Band^  q.  d.   Domus   Vinculum;  .and  pthers  from  Hus^ 
mnd  Bonda^  Vater  familtas,  Maritus.     A  similar  composition  ap^ 
pears   in   the   Danish   Hosz   bonde,    "  Herus,   DomiRUs/'      We 
cannot  doubts  that  Husband,  Maritus,  and  Husbanix,  CEconomus, 
Husband- Afjw,  Agricola,  have   the  same  origin.      The  difficulty 
is  to  decide,  from  what  idea  Band  is  derived.    J^niUiS  says,  that 
in  Panish,  Bonde  or  Bendemand  is  Colon us^  **  ac  talis  qaidemi  qui 
i  operam  suam  locat."     This  appears  to  bring  us  to  Bond^ 
tie,  contract,  bargain,  &a      Junius  however  accurately  ex- 
plains the  sense  of  .our  English  term  Husbandman^  by  *'  Patresn 
'^  fomilias  agrorum  cultura  se  suosque  sus  ten  tan  tern/'    He  seems 
to  imagine,  that  the  Band   or  Bond  belongs  to  Buende  in  the 
Saxon  Land  Buende^  which  he  explains  by  ^^  Terram  inhabitantes. 
cdlentesque,  a  By  an,  Inhabitare,  Colere.     This,   I  think,  is  just. 
He  refers  us  likewise  to  the  ancient  Runic   word  Buandmann€, 
Coloni ;  and  he  observes,  that  fr&m  the  participle  Buand^  Colens, 
has  been   formed  by  contraction  Bund^  Rusticus.     The  proper 
form  of  the  participle  is  BvGend,  or  Bigendy  as  we  have  it  in  Lye, 
Land^Buend  or  Bugend,  Lond-Bigend,  belonging  to  the  Element 
J3G,  as  in  the  Saxon  Bigan^  Colere,  Bigangan,  Colere,  Byggan, 
^dificare«     From  these  our  name  Biggin  is  derived.     When  the 
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sound  of  G  is  lost,  we  have  the  Saxon  Bian,  Habitare, — the  Dutch 
Bouwen,  recorded  by  Junius,  and  the  German  Bauen,  To  Build, 
&c. — The  Husband  and  Husbandman  literally  signify  The  Band, 
Bund,  Buand,  the  Farmer,  belonging  to  the  Hus  — the  Spot  on 
which  a  person  is  situated,  comprehending  at  once  the  Buildingy 
in  which  he  dwells,  which  we  now  call  House,  and  the  Place  or 
Land  attached  to  it.  The  word  Place  has  the  same  meaning,  as 
•  In  Such  a  Person's  Place,'  that  is,  the  Building,  in  which  he 
actually  Dwells,  and  the  Property  belonging  to  it.  We  perceive, 
how  By'an  signifies  "  Inhabitare  et  Colere."  We  cannot  separate 
the  Dweller  on  the  Land  from  the  Cultivator ;  and  hence  Colo 
signifies  "  To  Till,  Husband,  Ground,"  as  R.  Ainsworth  explains 
it;  and  "  To  Inhabit,  live,  or  dwell  in"  it.  Hence  HvsBand kni 
HusbandMan  would  be  safely  rendered  by  "  Locum  Colens," 
with  the  double  meaning,  annexed  to  Colens,  which  appears  in 
Band,  &c. 

We  likewise  find  exhibited  among  the  parallel  terms  to  House* 
&c.,  the  English  Hut — the  Latin  JEoes,  and  the  Greek  Oiko;, 
{Omo{,  Domus,)  and  EsTia,  (E<rTiet,  Focus,  Lar,  (2.)  Domus.) 
Hut  occurs  in  various  Languages,  as  in  the  Saxon  Hutte,  the 
Islandic  Hydda,  the  German  Hutte,  which  the  Etymologists  pro- 
duce, and  justly  refer  to  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  German  Hut«i, 
To  take  Heed,  beware,  have  a  care,  &c.  This  brings  us  to 
the  race  of  words,  which  I  have  before  illustrated,  denoting  the 
certain  Spot  of  Earth  or  g~\}KKoed  Place — protected  and  secured 
by  Fences,  &c.  These  ideas  are  perpetually  passing  into  each 
other,  and  cannot  on  many  occasions  be  separated  or  distin- 
guished.— In  Skinner's  Index  of  Forensic  words,  we  have  Haoa, 
Domus,  which  he  derives  from  the  Saxon  Hegian,  Sepire,  and 
Hedge.  In  this  portion  of  my  Work,  I  am  employed  in  con- 
sidering those  terms,  in  which  the  idea  of  Safety  or  Security  is 
not  particularly  prominent ;  yet  we  shall  find,  that  this  notion 
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must  frequently  present  itself.  The  Latin  -^d«  has  been  derived 
from  Ea-dtuf,  *'  quod  ibi  edere  soleamus/'— from  ou^iuj  **  perpetua, 
**  seu  ordinaria  nostra  mansio:  vel  quod  uu  ^vo/jLe»,  semper  in- 
"  gredimur,  seu  subijmus/'  &c.  Some  however  have  referred  us 
tp,  the  Greek  Edos,  (eJo^,)  and  others  have  reminded  us  of  the 
Greek  Aisones,  (^Ai<rovegg)  and  Aisomenos,  (Asa-ofAsvog^)  which  are 
^plained  by  ^^uyfioty  SepeSy  and  ^^^oc^ofJLtvoqy  SepturuSy  "  Primal 
'V-^EIdes/'  says  Martinius,  /*;  absque  dubio  fuerunt  *?€;/>* j,  e%  Septa 
*^.  Latini  quoque  dicunt  omnia  loca  munita,  unde  et  Lucretius^ 
**vlib.  i.  Septa  domorumJ*  Here  it  is  impossible  to  decide,  whether 
Moes  conveys  simply  the  idea  expressed  by  Edos,  (E^o^O  The 
Place  or  Position — the  Eatth,   ErDE,  &c.,   or  is  connected  with 
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that  expressed  by  HuTen — the  secured  EArTH  — the  ^-Ari>— the 
g^VArD-ed  or  w^AjCHed  Place,  &c.  &c.  To  attempt  any  di- 
sttnctioQ  of  this  sort,  in  cases  like  the  present,  would  be  an  idle 
^'d  unnecessary  refinement.  The  Greek  Oiko^,  (Oixo^,)  is  ftc- 
comtpanied  by  terms,  which  relate  to  Settling r^  or  Fixing  on  any 
1^0/  or  Place,  as  OiKizo,  Om^ca,  In  -^dibus,  seu  Sede  coIIocq;^-^ 
LoGO^  Colloca>  —  Coloniam  in  Locum  mitto.  Though  it  is  not 
a.i>prtion  of  my  duty  to  note  a  peculiar  sense  in  words,  which  is 
not  connected  with  points  of  Etymology,  yet  I  cannot  forbear 
remarking  a  cpincidence  of  meaning  between  the  English  House 
apdj.  the  Greek  Oikos,  (Oticog.)  In  English,  House  is  used  tp 
denominate  a  peculiar  part  of  the  whole  House  or  Dwelling. 
In  Warwickshire  it  is  used  for  the  Kitchen  —  in  the  North,  says 
Mr.  Grose,  for  ''  The  room  called  the  Hall/'  and  *'  HousE-Place 
**  for  the  common  room  in  a  farm  House/'  In  Greek,  Qiko^, 
{Cuxogi)  is  in  like  manner  used  for  a  particular  apartment.  Lucian^ 
we„kno,w,  has  a  treatise,  ne^i  tov  Oacov,  De  Oeco.  The  readers  of 
Yhruvius  will  find,  that  the  Latins  have  adopted  this  word,  to 
exp^-e^s  a  portion  of  the  House -p- either  the  room,  in  which  the 
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mistress  of  the  family  performed  her  spinning,  &c.,  (Lib.  vi.  c.  lo.) 
or  the  Saloon  for  dining.  (Lib.  vi.  c.  5,  6.) 

EsTiA,  (E«-t<«,  Focus,  Lar;  — Domw^,)  not  only  denotes  the 
Hearth^  but  the  House.     Let  us  note  the  word  Hearth,  which 
I  have  before  produced,  and  which,  as  we  shall  all  agree,  signifies 
the  Earth  or  Ground.     The  Etymologists  refer  us  to  the  Saxon 
Heorih^  and  the  Belgic  Haerd^  Heerd^  Heert,  Hert^  Hertstede,  the 
German  Herd^  &c. ;  and  they  record  likewise  the  German  Hertha^ 
the  Terra  Mater,  the  Greek  Estia^  (Etrna,)  and  the  Latin  Vesta. 
In  Gothic,  Haurja  is   "  Focus,  carbo." — We  shall  now  under- 
stand, whence  it  is,   that  Estia  or  Vesta  is   at  once  the  Fire- 
place— or  the  Goddess  of  Fire,  and  the  Goddess  of  the  Earth. 
To  proceed  from  the  humble  Fire-Place  to  the  Goddess  of  the 
Earth,  seems  at  the  first  view  a  large  stride ;    but  we  see  these 
ideas  inseparably  united  in  the  Earth.      The  Greek  EsTia  or 
ERSTta  is  at  once  the  /t-Earth  and  the  Earth.     Some  consider 
Vesta  as  the  name  oi  two  Goddesses,   which  they  derive  from 
different  sources.     The-  one — the  Goddess  of  Fire,  they  derive 
from  Estia,  (Ejti«,   Focus,)   the   Fire-place,   and  tWJ  AS,   Jgnis^ 
&c.  &c.;  and  the  other — the  Goddess  of  the  Earthy  from  Estanaiy 
(VjTTcamy   Statuere,)    denoting   the    Foundation,   &c.      Martinius 
records   on  this  occasion  the  Syriac  *ncw<  ASTI,  Fundare.     Let 
us  note  the  Greek  IsT^mi,  (l^riyp,  CoUoco,  Statuo,)  and  the  Syriac 
ASTI,  which  belong  likewise,  as  we  have  seen,  to  our  Element 
^S,  ^T,  &c.,  denoting  the  Ground.  —  We  perceive,  that  the  ad- 
jacent words  to  Vesta^  as  Vestibulum,  the  Vestibule,  and  Vestigiunh 
b^ong  to  the  Vest  or  Est,  the  Ground^  the  part,  on  which  we 
Tread;  and  it  would  be  idle  to  enquire,  whether  these  words  are 
attached  to  the  Element  V — S  or  ^S.     We  here  see,  how  these 
forms   pass   into  each   other.      The  adjacent   word    Vestzs,  the 
Covering,  with  its  corresponding  term  Esrhes,  (ErGfig^y  is  attached 
to  the  Estia,  (Eo-r/a,)  the  Ground,  under  the  idea  of  the  Surface^^ 

the 
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the  Top— the  Superficial  Covering.  The  Etymologists  derive 
tliese  words  from  Felis — from  Vellus  and  Velio — from  Fa  and 
EMru0^aip -~  from  £«,  **  Mitto,  quia  immittitur/'  The  adjacent 
word  to  EstkeSj  (Ecfliyc,  Vestis,)  the  Covering,  Esrhio,  (Etrdtco,  Edo, 
comedo ; — ^Absumo,)  and  its  parallel  terms  Edoy  (eSu,)  Gr.  and  Lat. 
Eaty  &c.  &Co  are  taken  from  the  idea  of  Fretting  or  Vellicating 
a  Surface — as  of  the  Earth. 

.  It  is  foreign  from  the  purpose  of  these  discussions  to  detail  the 
Mythological  History  of  the  Goddess  Vesta  or  Estia,  (Eo-r/a);  yet 
we  must  reraeniber,  that  among  the  Goddesses  of  the  Earth, 
with  whom  Vesta  is  confoundedy  the  Mythologists  record  Rhea, 
Cfres^  Proserpine^  Cyhele^  OpSy  Tellus,  and  Isis.  Let  us  note  in 
tbis  catalogue  the  Goddess  Isis^  which,  we  shall  now  see,  belongs 
to  our  Element,  and  is  only  another  form  of  Est/j,  (E(rr/«,)  the 
£Ar^B,  EfS,  &c.  &c.  Amidst  all  the  fables  respecting  the 
Goddess  Isis,  the  idea  of  her  presidFng  over  the  fertility  of  the 
JEarth  is  still  predominant.  The  Greeks  compared  her  with 
Ceres  ;^  and  even  when  she  was  represented  among  the  i^gyptians 
under  the  character  of  the  Moon,  she  was  imagined  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  Earth's  Fertility.  **  Earn  cum  Graecorum  Cerere 
*?  conferunt/'  says  Jablonski,  "  Cereremque  appellitant.  I  Ham  enim 
^^  Teme  Fertilitateniy  quam  Cereri  suae,  numini  maximo,  Graeci 
^  in  aeceptis  ferebant,  iEgyptii  aseribebant  Lunae/'  (Jablonski 
delside,  §•  3.)  Among  the  iEgyptians,  however,  Isis  was  the 
name  of  the  Earth.  '*  Praeter  Isidem  coelestem,  quag  Luna  est, 
**  leligiose  quoque  colebant "  (-^gyptii,)  **  terrestrem,  ipsam  sci- 
•*^  licet  Terram,  quae  proinde  Isidis  nomine  designabatur,"  as 
Jablonski  observes,  who,  among  various  well-known  authorities, 
which  prove  this  fact,  produces-  the  following  testimony  of  Ma- 
cisobius:  **  Isis  est  vel  Terra^  vel  natura  renim  subjacens  soli.— 
•*  I«is  nihil  aliud  est,  quam  Terra,  naturave  rerum^'  and  that  of 
Servius^  who  expressly  says^  that  Isis  signifies  the  Earth  in  the 
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Language  of  the  iEgyptians :  "  Isis  lingua  iEgyptiorum  est  Ten;a.'^ 
(Ibid.  §.  7.  9.) — We  shall  now  understand,  why  Asis  in  Greek 
signifies  Mud,  Dirt,  (Atr/c,  Limus,  sordes,  ccenum.)  To  this  word 
belongs  the  ASIA  sv  Xufiavi^  the  Prolific  meadow,  the  meadow 
abounding  with  rich  Soil,  as  some  of  the  Scholiasts  have  con- 
jectured. Hence  is  derived  the' quarter  of  the  World,  called  Asia^ 
the  Country,  the  Earth — the  prolific,  fertile  Land. 

The  ancient  word    HosT^ry,  and   the    modern    word    HoTe^ 
signify  the  House.     The  Etymologists  produce  the  parallel  terms 
Hostelry,  (Eng.)    Hosterie,  Hostellerie,  (Fr.)      Hosteria,  (Ital,  and 
Span.);  and  Skinner  derives  them  from  the  French  Hostel,  *'aiit, 
*^  Domus,  nunc  Aula,  Palatium/*     The  French  Hdtel,  we  know^ 
signifies  "  A  Nobleman's  or  Gentleman's  House. — A  Large  Inn. — 
"  A  large  Lodging-House,"  as   my   Lexicographer   explains  it. 
Hostel  is  still  used  in  our  University,  as  the  name  of  a  Public 
Building  in  Trinity  College ;  and  it  may  either  mean,  in  its  first 
sense,  *  The  Great  House  or  Building,'  or,  in  its  secondary  sense, 
^  The  Inn — The  Lodging-Hov se/  In  Italian,  Ostello,  Ostelliere, 
not  only  means  "  An  Inn,  or  Abode,  Lodging,"  or,   as  I  have 
explained  it,  the  appropriate  Spot,  on  which  a  person  is  Fixed- 
Settled — Established,  or  Founded,  if  I  may  so  express   it ;    but 
Ostelo  likewise  denotes  the  Foundation  part  of  a  thing,  **  as  the 
"  Stalk,  Blade,  Stem,  or  Shank  of  a  Plant,"  as  my  Lexicographer 
interprets   the   word.     The    Host,    H6te,   Hdtelier,  Oste,    OsUere, 
Ostellano,  Hostalero,  (Eng.  Fr.  Ital.  Span.)  is  the  Master  of  the 
Hostery  or   Hotel.    The  Hostler,  which  meant   the   Hdtelier^  or 
chief  person  of  the  Inn,  is  now  applied  to  the  person  who  takes 
care  of  the  Horses.     Skinner  produces  the  Law  term  Horstilers, 
which  he  explains  by  Caupones.     Junius,  under  Hoste,  produces 
a  ScQtch  word  of  the    same    meaning,   Gist,   used   by  Gawin 
Douglas ;  and  Lye,  under  this  latter  term,  gives  us,  as  parallel, 
the   Armoric    Gstis.      Junius   moreover  observes,    "  Qui  certi 
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"  aliquid  de  eorum  origine/'  Hoste,  Hosterie,  &c. ;  '*  statuere 
'^  vofet,  recurrat  ad  ilia,  quae  Vossii  Etymologicon  habet  in  Hospes 
''  et  Hostisr 

We  shall  now  understand,  that  Hosj^^^  is  the  Host,  or  the 
H6t£,  which  in  French  signifies  both  the  Lahdlord  and  the 
Guest. — Hospes^  we  know,  has  this  double  meaning,  and  denotes 
at  once  the  Entertainer  and  the  Entertained  in  the  House.  Vos- 
Bius  deHves  Hos^5  from  HostiV,  which  signified,  in  the  ancient 
Latin  Language,  a  Stranger.  Thus  we  see,  that  Hostw,  the 
Enemy,  meant  originally  the  Stranger^  who  came  to  your 
House.  It  afterwards  signified  an  Enemy,  from  the  idea  of  a 
Stranger.  Unless  this  original  sense  of  Hosxis  had  been  pre- 
served,  how  vain  would  all  our  conjectures  have  proved,  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  word!  **  Hostis,"  says  Festus,  "  apud  antiques 
*'  Peregrinus  dicebatur,  et  qui  nunc  Hostis,  Perduellis/'  The 
origin  of  Hostis,  Vossius  owns  to  be,  "  satis-obscurum  ;**  and  he 
adds,  ^^  nee  quicquam  melius  occurrit,  quam  ut  sit  ab  og  ng,  quivis, 
^*  quicunquey  vel  potius,  quod  etiani  Martinio  videbatur,  ab  Ostiunij 
"  ut  notet  eum,  qui  forts  est,  hoc  est,  extra  tentorium  nostrum, 
^^  ut  qui  alienis  legibus  utatur/' 

To  Hospes  belongs,  we  know,  Hospitalis,  and  the  words  in 
modern  Languages,  Hospitable,  Hospitaller,  Ospitale^  (Eng.  Fn 
Ital.)  &c.  Hence  we  have  the  Hospital^  the  place  of  reception 
For  the  necessitous,  &c..  Hospice^  (^r)  HSpital,  (Fr.)  Spedale^ 
[Ital.)  and  the  corruption  in  English,  Spittal.  Robert  Ains worth 
derives  Hospes  from  Sospes,  "  quia  Hospes  cum  Hospiti  tutus  esse 
'*  debet  ;**  but  he  derives  Hostis  from  the  Celtic  Osb  seu  Osp,  a 
term,  as  he  says,  of  the  same  meaning.  A  Celtic  derivation  from 
a  Latin  Etymologist  is  an  extraordinary  effort  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  art.  Under  Hospes,  Lhuyd  produces  the  Welsh  Osp,  Ostis, 
and  the  Irish  Ostaire.  Mr.  Richards  explains  the  Welsh  '*  Osb. 
''  A  Guest,  pi.  YisB  f*  and  an  adjacent  word  is  Oseb,  *'  A  hansel,  a 

**  present. 
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*'  present,  a  gift/'  In  the  next  column  I  find  Ostri,  Oskiw  Ostri, 
To  keep  open  House,  and  Oswydd,  Enemies,  &c.,  which  belongs 
to  HosTis,  In  Mr.  Shaw's  Irish  and  Galic  Dictionary  I  find 
"  OsDA.  An  Inn.  Osdair.  An  Inn-holder,  Host,  Landlord ;"  and 
**  OsToiR.  An  Ostler."  To  Hospes  belong  the  Sclavonic  titles  of 
respect,  corresponding  with  the  German  Hifrr,— the  English  iSVr— 
the  French  Moftsieur,  &c,,  such  as  g-OsFouare,  g^Ospovine^ 
g-Osoudare,  &c.  &c.  The  precise  meaning  of  the  OS,  or^-OS,  in 
these  words,  is  not  the  House^  but  its  more  general  idea,  the 
Spot  on  which  a  person  is  Fixed  or  Settled — which  he  owns  or 
Possesses;  and  the  ^**OspoDare  exactly  corresponds  with  our 
word  Lanrf-Lord,  or  Land^Holden  Thus  we  see,  as  Host, 
the  Master  of  the  House  passes  into  the  Master  of  the  Inn} 
so  Land-Lord  J  from  the  idea  of  the  owner  of  the  Landj  passes 
into  the  sense  of  the  owner  of  the  Inn.  We  have  seen,  in  Has- 
band  and  Husbandman^  how  the  House  and  Land  are  connected. 
My  Russian  and  German  Dictionary  explains  ^-Ospoda  by 
"  die  Herrschaften,*'  which  signifies  *  Lordships — Seignories,'  &c. 
— g'-OsposDARE  by  "  1st  der  titel  der  fursten  in  der  WalJIachey 
•*  und  Moldau,"  or,  ^  It  is  the  Title  of  Princes  in  Wallachia  and 

*  Moldavia,'  ^-Ospodin^,  '*  Der  Herr,"  the  Lord,  Master,  &c. 
^-OsouDjr^,  "  der  regierende  Herr,  der  Monarch,  ein  titel  der 
**  jeder  Mannsperson   beygelegt  wird,"  •the  reigning  Lord,  the 

*  Monarch;  a  title  which  is  attached  to  every  Male/  Again, 
g-OsTinnitsa  is  explained  by  **  Gaft-haus/*  An  Inn,  which  conveys 
the  same  idea  as  Hosieryy  &c.  We  have  likewise  the  Sclavonic 
•'^-Ochtchou,  Ich  bewirthe,*'  I  entertain,  and  ''^-Ochtch^iiiV, 
*'  Die  bewirthung,"  An  Entertaining,  &c.  I  here  represent  a 
Russian  letter  by  Chtch,  as  I  am  directed  by  my  French  Gram* 
marian.  Let  us  mark  the  German  ^-Asr,  corresponding  with 
the  English  ^--Uest,  which  is  only  another  form  of  the  OS,  or  h-^OS, 
in  h-os?es — h-OTe^  (Fr.)  &c. 

The 
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The  Latin  Hostioi  reftm  gratiam.  To  return  like  for  like,  may 
%e  derived,  as  some  £tymol<^ists  have  observed,  from  Hostis, 
the  Stranger  received  as  a  Guest,  '^  ut  sit,  pendo  et  solvo^  quem- 
^'  admodutn  Host  is,  (o  leasr^EXtrrv;,)  solet,  pro  officio  curas  in 
**  Ha^itio  iippensae/'  Yet  Homo  may  be  taken  frottt  Hosm, 
under  the  idea  of  treating  as  an  Enemy,  returning  Tit  for  Tat, 
as  we  express  it,  or  of  *  giving  a  person  a  Rowland  for  his 
^  Oliver,'  according  to  another  of  our  expressions.  In  a  passage 
of  Ennius,  as  ScaHger  reads  it,  we  have 

''  Quern  mea  comminus  machsera  atque  hasta  Hostivit  ^  mann.'' 

And  again  in  Pacuvius,  quoted  by  Festus,  as  some  read  it : 

^'  Nisi  coerceo  protervitatem,  atqne  Hostio  ferociam.*' 

In  these  instances  we  have  the  idea  of  violent  actions,  as  con* 
nected  with  the  Hostis,  or  Enemy^  From  the  notion  of  returning 
like  for  like.  Host  ire  is  translated  by  some  Mquare,  in  a  sense, 
where  nothing  of  violence  is  understood ;  and  hence  are  derived 
HosToRiuM,  **  Lignum,  quomodius  aquatur/'  and  Ho  stub,  **Men- 
^*Bura  quaedam  in  re  olearia''— the  just — equal  measure. 

The  Latin  Hostia,  the  Victim,  or  Sacrifice,  was  supposed 
originally  to  have  been  that,  which  was  offered  on  obtaining 
Victory  over  the*  Hosxis  or  Enemy.  From  hence  is  derived 
Host  IE,  the  Host,  the  consecrated  wafer,  representing  the  body 
of  Christ, — the  great  Sacrifice  or  Victim  for  the  siiis  of  Mankind. 
To  the  Hosx/a,  Hostie,  belongs,  I  imagine,  the  Saxon  Hvsel,  &c., 
and  the  Gothic  Hunsl,  &c,,  •*  Victima  Sacrificium  ;*'  and  hence 
we  have  the  old  English  word  Housel,  "  the  Sacrament,  Un^* 
"  Housel'd,  disappointed,  unaneld."  Skinner  derives  Husel- 
Gang,  "  Sacramenti  Eucharistise  perceptio,"  in  his  Appendix  of 
Law  terms,  from  Husel  and  Gange,  Aditus;  and  HuSel,  as  he 
informs  us,  is  derived  by  Somner  from  ostia ;  though  he  adds, 
^'  Mallem  Hostiola,*'  which  is  probably  the  precise  case.  The 
Hostage,  Otage,  Ostaggio,  is  supposed  to  be  the  person .  de- 
manded 
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manded  of  the  Hostis  or  Enemy.  Skinner  adds,  likewisei  another 
derivation ;  in  which  he  seems  to  refer  these  words  to  the  Latin 
ObseSi  as  he  explains  them  by  Obses ;  and  adds,  moreover, 
"  q.  d.  Obsidagium  vel  Hospitagium^  quia  Obses  instar  Hospitis 
est.**  Some  consider  Obsides  to  be  quasi  ^*  Objides^  quia  ob 
Jidem  patriae  praestandam  dantur."  Others  imagine,  that  the 
Obses  is  derived  from  Obsidioj  '*  quia  Obsidionis  gratia  dari  con* 
*'  suevit."  The  B  in  Obses  may  be  an  organical  addition  to  the  S; 
and  the  Oses^  Osid-is,  may  coincide  with  Hostage,  Otage,  &c.  The 
b  and  p  appear  after  the  S  in  Osb,  and  Hospes ;  but  in  Obses  the 
b  precedes.  Our  word  Host,  A  Company,  Army,  the  Etymo- 
logists derive  from  HospeSy  and  produce,  as  parallel,  the  French 
Hostf  Osty  and  the  Italian  Hoste,  or  Oste.  In  Italian,  Oste  is 
"  An  Army,  and  a  Guest/'  While  I  am  examining  the  word  Ost 
or  Host  in  Menage,  I  cast  my  eyes  on  Oster,  or  Oter,  which 
Menage  derives  from  Haurire,  Hausij  &c.,  and  others  from 
Othein,  (nduv,  Trudere.)  The  latter  may  be  the  true  derivation ; 
that  is,  it  may  be  referred  to  this  term,  and  other  similar  words, 
which  I  shall  produce  with  Otheo,  (nOwy)  on  another  occasion. 
But  if  Mn  Caseneuve  is  right  in  supposing,  that  the  original  sense 
of  Oster  or  Oter  was  **  Defendrea  quelqu'un  le  chemin,  et  s'opposer 
**  au  passage,"  it  may  be  derived  from  Obsto^  as  he  imagines.  It 
seems  from  his  quotations  to  be  directly  taken  from  Obsto,  as  used 
in  barbarous  Latin  :  *^  Si  quis — de  via  sua  Obstaverit,  &c.  Si 
"  Porcarius  de  via  sua  Ostatus  vel  battutus  fuerif 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  a  race  of  words,  which  may 
be  regarded,  as  at  once  the  most  familiar  and  the  least  understood, 
in  the  construction  of  Languages.  The  Reader  will  advance  with 
care,  and,  I  trust,  with  candour,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  Enquiry; 
which  professes  to  unfold  a  series  of  truths,  totally  remote  from 
all  former  conceptions,  on  the  affinity  of  words  in  the  formation  of 
Human  Speech. 
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CHAP.    n. 

SECT.  III. 

'^C,  '^D,  '^G,  &c.  &c. 

IS  denoting  Existence,  derived  from  the  idea  oj  that^  which  is 
aced,  Set,  Situated,  Stands  up,  &c.  &c.,  as  Isx-amai,  (la-riyp, 
dlocOj  Statuo; — at  in  Aor.  2.  perf.  plusq.  per/.  Sto,  Consisto; — 
ise,  Natum,  Ortum  Esse ; — qua  vis  et  in  med.  ItrrufAou  obtinet,) 
e  Verb  of  Being,  Est,  {Lat)  Is,  (Eng.)  &c.  &c.  Demonstra^ 
e  and  other  Pronouns^  denoting  the  Existing  Being  or  Things 
?  Being  or  Thing  so  Placed — Situated,  &c.  This — or  That 
nng^  Thing,  &c.  &c.,  as  Iste,  Hic,  Is,  (Lat.)  It,  (Eng.) 
?o,  (Lat.)  Os,  (Og^  Q^h)  &c.  &c.  Adverbs,  Prepositions,  Con^ 
t€tions,&c.  which  either  directly  express  This  or  That — Situation^ 
ite,  &c.,  or  are  ultimately  derived  from  words,  conveying  such 
as,  as  It  A,  (Lat.)  Ad,  (Lat.)  At,  (Eng.)  Ut,  (Lat.)  &c.  &c. 


IN 
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JlN  this  Section  I  shall  consider  a  great  race  of  words,  under  the 

form  ^C,  ^D,  '^G,  '^J,  ^K,  ^Q,  '^S,  '^T,  '^X,  ^Z,  as  Est,  (Lat.)  Is/ 

(Eng.)  &c.    IsTE,  Hic,  Is,  Ego,   &c.  &c.,  (Lat.)   which   denote 

Being  or  Existence,  and  which  I  conceive  to  be  derived  from  the 

idea  of  that,  which  is  Placed — Situated— Stands  up^  &c.     These 

notions  may  seem. on  the  first  view  remote  from  each  other;  but 

we  shall  instantly  understand,  that  they  have   been  perpetually 

connected  in   the  most   familiar  and  acknowledged  instances.— 

The  very  term  Existence,  which  I  have  adopted  on  this  occasion, 

is  acknowledged  to  be  derived  from  Sisto^  which  relates,  as  we  ,^ 

know,  to   Place   or  Position.     R.  Ainsworth    explains   Sisto    by  --^^ 

"  To  Set,  to  be  made  to  Stand. — To   Continue. — To  Settle, — to 

**  Place,  or  Set  up/'     I  have  supposed,  that  the  words,  belonging 

to  our  Element,  '^C,  ^D,  ^G,  &c.,  which  denote  Position,  Place,  flte., 

have  been  derived  from  the  Earth^  or  EArxn — the  Estia,  (Eona, 

Focus,  Lar  ;^— Domus ; —  Ara ; —  Asylum ; — Vesta,  Dea ; — Sedes, 

V.  g.   Imperii,)  &c.  &c.>  the  Ground,  the   Firm,  Fixed  Spot,  or 

Seat,  on  which  things  are  Situated — Set,  Put,  Placed,  &c.     Among 

these  terms  denoting  Situation — Place  or  Position,  which  belong  to 

the  Element  ^C,  "^D,  &c-  without  the  r,  I  have  classed  Ez^ifmai, 

(jL^ofioti,  Sedeo,)ami  IsT-^m/,(ltrnffjtti,Colloco,  Statuo;  In  Aor.  2.perf. 

plusq.  perf,  Sto,  Consisto,  Unde  Est; — Esse,  Natum,  Ortuni  Esse.) 

In  the  latter  word,  Isx^mz,  (icmyp,)  we  have  the  same  union  of  the  ^e»  -«ie 

ideas  of  Existence   and   Position,  which    I  have  supposed    in  my^^g^  -^y 

Hypothesis ;    and  we  perceive,  likewise,  that  Est   is  among  the^s^  -^e 

explanatory  terms.      In  the  Latin  5^0,  and  iri  some' of  its  paralleU^  ^zzz=:^l 

words.  Stand,  (Eng.)  Stehen,  (Germ.)  &c.,  the  vowel  breathing! 


lost  before  the  ST;    but  in  others  it  is  again,  found,  as  in  th 
Spanish  EsTar.     This  Spanish  word  EsToy,  EsTas,  EsTa,  &c.  i 
the  familiar  auxiliary  verb,    corresponding  with  Sum,  Es,   Est£ 
and  this  word  still  bears  the  original  sense  of  Place  or  Position^ 
Mr.  Neuman  justly  explains  Esrar  by  "  To  be  in  a  Place.**     Th 

Italiairr^- 
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Star^  To  Standi  is  used  in  a  similar  manner  for  To  Be^  ^  Come 

*  Sta  V.  S.^—Star  bene,  Sono  Stato^*  ^  How  Is  your  worships  To  Be 

*  welL  I  have  Been ;  and  in  German,  Stehen  means  To  Be. 

Hence  are  derived  the   Demonstrative  and   other   Pronouns, 
belon^ng  to  our  Element,  which  denote  Beings  as  referred   to 
Living  animals,  or  which  relate  to  Things— Being,  or  Existing,  in 
certain  States,  Positions,  &c. — as  Is,  Id,  Hic,  Hjec,  Hoc,  Iste, 
IsTA,  Ibtud.    All  this  is  plain  and  intelligible.    As  the  verbs  Est, 
Is,  (Lat.  Eng.)  denote  the  same  as  Existit,  so  Is,  Id,  (Lat.)  It, 
(Eng^)  Hic,  H^c,  Hoc,  Iste,  Ista,  Istud,  Ego,  &c.,  correspond 
with  Existens,  as  denoting  the  Existing  Beihg  or  Thing ;    that  is, 
I  coqceive,  that  certain  terms,  belonging  to  our  Element  ^C,  ^D, 
&c.,  which  now  perform  the  part  of  Pronouns,  Demonstrative, 
Personal,  or  Relative,  as  they  are  called,  such  as  Is,  Id,  Iste, 
(Lat.)  &c.  &c.,  Ego,  (Lat.)  &c.,  Os,  (Gr.  O^,)  &c.,  originally  be- 
longed to  the  verb  of  Being,  under  that  Element,  as  Est,  &c.  &c., 
wit;h  a  relation  in  point  of  meaning  similar  to  that,  which  the 
Participle  may  be  conceived  to  bear  to  its  verb ;  so  that  Is,  Iste, 
Ego,  &c.  &c.,  were  quasi  Is^Ens,  Ist-ExzEns,  Eao^Ens,  or  Ess* 
Ens,  &c.   As  I  conceive  that  Est,  the  verb  of  Being,  has  precisely 
the  same  metaphorical  signification  as  Existit;    so,  according  to 
my  idea,  Is,   Iste,  &c.,  being  in  their  original  meaning  quasi 
Jam  Ens,  Istep:  Ens,  Eg o^:  Ens,  bore  precisely  the  same  relation  to 
.  Est,  as  ExistvxEns  does  to  Existit.     When  we  speak  of  Existing 
liieinga  or  things,  that  is,  of  beings  or  things  Placed  in  a  certain 
state;  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  that  .state  by  way  of 
declaration,  comparison,  or  distinction  in  different  or  distinct  per* 
sons  or  things;    and  hence    we  see,  how  terms  denoting   the 
Existing  Being  or  Thing,  receive  the  idea  of  Demonstrative  parts  of 
Speech,  and  of  Personal  Pronouns,  denoting  This,  That  Existing 
Being  or  Thing,  or  7^/^,   That  in  general;    as  Exists  Ens,  Is= 
£fM,    Isteb£;i5,  Ridet;     Exist^Ens,    U^Ens,  IsTE^Ens,  Is,  Iste 

M  M  Ridet ; 
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Ridet;  Is,  IsTE  Flet,  Eao^Ens,  Ego  Rideo,  Fleo.— We  see, 
how  from  this  source  words  have  assumed  different  forms,  and 
have  been  applied  to  different  purposes  and  persona.  In  Is, 
IsTE,  &c.,  we  see  the  forms,  which  the  term  denoting  the  Existing 
Being  assumes,  when  the  speaker  refers  to  others ;  and  in  Eoo, 
we  have  the  form,  when  he  refers  to  himself.— The  Relative 
Pronoun,  we  know,  is  nothing  but  the  Demonstrative  Pronoun, 
applied  in  a  different  manner;  and  it  is  accordingly  perpetually 
connected  with  it,  as  every  one  understands.  In  English,  as  in 
many  other  Languages,  the  same  term  is  both  Demonstrative 
and  Relative, — ^  That  is  a  man.  That  I  esteem.' 

I  shall  consider  likewise,  in  this  Section,  other  parts  of  speech* 
as  the  Adverb — Conjunction,  and  Preposition,  which  belong  to 
our  Element,  and  which  are  derived  from  the  same  idea  of 
Situation — Place — Position,  or  of  any  Animal  or  Thing  Existing^ 
or  being  Situated — Placed^  &c.,  in  This  or  That  Situation — Place 
"^Position,  State,  &c.  It  will  be  found,  that  such  words  are 
more  or  less  remote  from  their  original  idea,  or  that  some  words 
refer  more  immediately  to  the  idea  of  Place  or  Situation ;  while 
in  others,  the  idea  has  disappeared,  and  they  denote  merely  Beings 
or  perform  the  part  of  Demonstrative  Adjectives-^  Adverbs,  &c. 
Thus  Estar,  and  Star,  as  we  have  seen,  though  they  relate  to 
Being  or  Existence,  still  retain  their  original  sense  o{  Situation  or 
Place.  The  term  Existence,  though  it  is  known  to  be  derived 
from  the  same  idea,  yet  we  see,  that  the  notion  of  Place  is  not  so 
apparent  in  its  ordinary  use,  and  even  the  substitution  of  that 
original  notion  would  seem  strange  and  perhaps  improper.  I  make 
this  observation,  that  the  Reader,  when  1  refer  any  term  to 
its  original  notion,  may  be  prepared  to  understand,  that  it  ia  done 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration  only,  and  not  under  the  con- 
ception, that  the  original  notion  most  aptly  expresses  the  present 
use  of  the  term,  which  has  been  thus  illustrated.     I  shall,  nev^^ 

theless, 
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theless,  sometimes  recur  to  this  mode  of  illustratioiii  however 
uncouth  it  may  appear,  that  the  Reader  may  be  constantly  alive  to 
the  original  idea,  from  which  this  race  of  words  is  derived.  And 
I  must  observe,  moreover,  that,  in  most  cases,  this  mode  of 
illustration  will  be  sufficiently  appropriate  and  intelligible. — Again 
I  must  repeat,  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  unravel  the  links  of  the 
chain,  by  which  one  word  has  passed  into  another,  nor  to  define 
the  distance,  at  which  any  of  these  links  may  be  placed  from  the 
original  idea.  It  is  curious  to  observe  in  Spanish,  how  Estar, 
which  is  directly  connected  with  the  sense  of  ^tate  or  Situation, 
js  applied  to  objects,  where  that  idea  most  predominates ;  and 
how  Ser,  belonging  to  Soi^  I  am,  being  somewhat  remoter  from 
this  original  sense,  is  applied  in  a  more  abstract  manner*  My 
Grammarian  thus  distinguishes  between  the  different  uses  of 
these  verbs  of  Being :  "  Ser  signifies  the  proper  and  inseparable 
"  Essence  of  a  thing,  its  quality  or  quantity;  as  Ser  hombre,  to 
«*  be  a  man ;  Ser  valiente,  to  be  courageous ;  Ser  alto^  to  be  tall ; 
"  Ser  chico,  to  be  little :  but  Estar  denotes  a  Place,  or  any 
"  adjunct  quality;  as  Estar  en  Londres,  to  be  in  London;  Estar 
"  con  salud,  to  be  in  health ;  Estar  enfermo,  to  be  sick.  So  Estar 
<*  is  used  to  express  and  denote  any  affection  or  passion  of  the 
**  soul,  or  any  accidental  quality  of  a  thing ;  as  Estar  Enojado, 
"  to  be  angry ;  Esta  mesa  Es  buena,  pero  B^td  mal  hecha,  This 
*^  table  is  good,  but  it  is  ill  made ;  where  you  may  see  the 
essential  being  of  the  table  expressed  by  the  verb  Ser,  and  the 
accidental  by  the  verb  Estar/'  This  distinction  is  in  many 
cases  too  minute  to  be  perceived  ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  Ser  and 
Estar  are  not  used  promiscuously,  and  that  the  turn  of  meaning 
annexed  to  Estar  is  that,  which  relates  to  its  original  idea  of 
Place'^ Situation — State^  &c. 

The  Etymologists  allow,  that  It  a  belongs  to  Is,  as  Outoos 
does  to  Outos,  (Ovrtag^  Ovrog)',  and  thus  we  see,  how  in  the  phrase 

Id 
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Id  Est  Ita,  words,  containing  the  same  fundamental  idea, 
perform  different  offices.  This  is  precisely  the  same  as  Statum 
Sistit  in  Statu^  or  Existens  res  Existit  in  Existentia,  except  that 
this  adjective  and  noun  have  not  passed  into  Demonstrative  parts 
of  Speech.  In  Spanish,  Este,  Esta,  Esto,  mean  This;  and 
the  above  sentence  might  be  expressed  in  Spanish  by  Esto  Esta 
en  Este  modo^  where  we  have  precisely  the  same  combination  as 
in  Id  Est  Ita.  The  Spanish  Este,  the  Demonstrative  part  of 
Speech,  which  corresponds  with  Iste,  and  which  we  see  directly 
attaches  itself  to  Esta,  signifying  Sistit,  Stat,  Locatur,  &c.,  will 
shew  us  how  the  Demonstrative  part  of  Speech  is  connected  with 
the  idea  of  Place.  If  the  sentence  had  been  Id  Est  Ita,  Ut 
debet,  we  see  in  Ut,  the  Conjunction,  another  mode  of  applying 
the  same  idea.  Thus  we  perceive,  that  Ut,  and  its  corresponding 
terms,  belong  to  this  race  of  words,  and  perform  the  same  office 
of  Marking  or  Demonstrating  a  certain  State  or  Position  of 
things.  The  English  That  is  used  likewise  as  a  Conjunction 
precisely  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  sentence  might  be  *  That 
*  thing  Is  Placed  in  That  state.  That  it  ought  to  be.'  Let  us  sup- 
pose the  sentence  to  have  been  *Est'  or  *  ^Srat  Ad  Januam,' 
which  might  have  been,  Sistit  Statione  Januae  :  Hence  we  perceive, 
that  Ad,  and  its  parallel  English  term  At,  belong  to  this  race  of 
words,  denoting  Station — Place.  This  will  be  sufficient  to  be 
laid  before  the  Reader  at  present,  in  order  to  understand  the 
subject  of  Enquiry  in  this  Section  ;  and  the  extensive  purposes  to 
which  this  race  of  words  now  before  us  may  be  applied.  We 
shall  find,  that  the  Elements  ^M,  '^B,  ""F,  ^P,  ^V,  and  ^N,  ^ND, 
^NT,  ^NG,  &c.,  likewise  denote  Being;  and  that  from  these  Ele- 
ments, and  our  Element  ^C,  ^D,  "^G,  &c.,  have  been  derived  the 
Auxiliary  verbs,  and  the  Pronouns,  through  a  great  variety  of 
Languages.  It  will  be  found,  moreover,  that  the  inflexions  of 
the  other  verbs  in  these  Languages  have  arisen  from  the  Auxiliary 

Verbs, 
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Verbs,  or  from  the  Pronouns;  or,  as  it  might  be  expressed, that  the 
verbs  in  various  Languages  consist  of  a  Radical  part,  expressing 
thi&  sense  of  the  verb,  and  of  another  part  representing  its  in- 
flexions, which  are  generally  derived  from  the  Auxiliary  Verb, 
though  sometimes  perhaps  from  the  Pronoun,  corresponding  with 
the  Auxiliary.  As  it  will  be  necessary  for  me,  in  the  progress 
of  my  Enquiries,  to  combine  the  consideration  of  the  words, 
which  belong  to  the  Elements  ^M,  "^B,  &c.,  and  ^N,  ^ND,  &c., 
with  those,  which  belong  to  our  Element  '^C,  ^D,  '^G,  &c.,  I  shall 
first  -offer  a  few  observations  on  these  Elements  ^M,  '^B,  &c., 
and  '^N,  "^ND,  &c.,  in  order  to  prepare  the  Reader  for  the  due 
understanding  of  the  following  discussion. 

The  Element  ''M,  ''B,  ^F,  ^P,  ^V,  denotes  Being  through  a 
wide  extent  of  Human  Speech.  We  shall  not  wonder  at  this 
fact,  when  we  learn,  that  it  supplies  the  name  for  Father  and 
Mother  through  a  great  variety  of  Languages.  Those,  who  have 
written  on  the  theory  of  Languages,  halve  collected  these  terms, 
which  they  have  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  first  attempts 
of  the  Infant  to  utter  sounds  by  means  of  the  Lips — Pa-Pa, 
Ma-Ma,  &c.  &c.  I  shall  not  enter  into  the  consideration  of  this 
theory  at  present;  but  I  shall  content  myself  with  producing 
certain  words,  belonging  to  the  Element  ^M,  ^B,  &c.,  which 
denote  Father  and  Mother — and  other  relations  of  Being.  I  shall 
compare  different  senses  of  these  words,  thus  denoting  Being, 
with  •some  of  the  terms,  to  which  they  appear  to  belong;  and 
we  shall  find,  that  they  are  connected  with  ideas  attached  to  the 
Ground,  just  as  we  have  seen  in  other  instances,  in  which  the 
Hypothesis,  relating  to  the  Earth  or  Ground,  as  the  origin  of 
words,  has  been  maintained.  Whatever  may  be  the  fact,  as 
to  the  first  origin  of  this  race  of  words,  if  I  may  so  express  it, 
Dr  of  a  certain  portion  of  them ;  we  shall  find,  that  the  name  of 

the  Earth  or  Ground  is  attached  to  the  Element  '^M'^  in  the  most 

marked 
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marked  characters,  and  may  be  considered  as  predominating  in 
the  formation  of  words,  which  belong  to  it.  I  shall  therefore 
still  talk  of  the  Earth  or  Ground^  as  aiFording  the  origin  of  this 
race  of  words,  without  meaning  to  reject  a  theory,  which  is  indeed 
very  plausible,  and  which  might  be  admitted  to  a  certain  extent, 
without  disturbing  any  of  the  main  points  of  the  argument,  which 
I  shall  unfold  in  the  succeeding  discussion. 

The  word  which  signifies  a  Mother  in  Hebrew,  OK  AM, 
means,  in  its  original  sense,  as  Mr.  Parkhurst  imagines^  '<  To 
*' Support,  Sustain,  Confirm."  It  occurs  not  as  t  verb  in  this 
sense;  but  it  means,  as  a  Noun,  "  Posts,  pillars,  supporters  ;*'  and 
it  likewise  means,  '*  A  Mother,  either,"  says  Mr.  Parkhurst,  *^from 
"  Supporting  the  child  in  her  womb,  or  afterwards  in  her  arms." 
She  is  called  Mother^  as  the  Chief^^Main  Support  of  the  Family, 
from  which  it  arises,  and  on  which  it  depends.  The  two  suc- 
ceeding senses  of  this  word  in  Mr.  Parkhurst's  Lexicon  are, 
•*  A  Metropolis^  or  Mother  City. — The  Mother  of  a  way^  the  place 
''  where  a  way  parts  into  several  /'  where  the  word  is  taken  in 
its  original  sense  of  the  Chief  Main  City,  on  which  other  cities 
depend,  and  the  Chief — original  Spot,  from  which  other  spots 
^ise.  We  know,  that  Father  and  Mother  are  perpetually  used  in 
this  metaphorical  sense,  which  in  some  instances  is  in  fact  their 
original  idea.  R.  Ains worth  explains  Pater  in  one  sense  by  the 
*'  Author,  or  Founder  of  a  Sect ;"  where  in  the  term  Founder  we 
have  the  original  idea,  which  I  conceive  to  be  annexed  to  th^e 
words.  We  shall  all  acknowledge,  that  the  names  of  Father  and 
Mother  would  be  naturally  derived  from  the  Earth;  yet  perhaps 
we  should  not  agree  on  the  precise  notion,  with  which  these 
terms  were  connected  with  that  object.  We  should  suppose, 
that  they  wer<e  derived  from  the  Earthy  as  the  great  source  of 
Vegetable  production^  as  that  which  Generates^  Produces^  &c. ; 
and  when  Mother  is  applied  to  the  Earthy  by  Metaphor,  from  its 

signifi- 
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signification  of  the  Mother  of  Animals,  we  perceive,  that  the  word 
is  obviously  referred  to  this  idea  of  Generation  and  Production : 

•*  Common  Mother,  thou, 
"  Whose  womb  unmeasujable,  and  infinite  breast, 
"  Teems  and  feeds  all." 

Here  the  idea  of  Mother  is  connected  with  the  Earthy  not  only 
as  the  Teeming  or  Producing  object,  but  as  that,  which  Feeds, 
or  Nourishes.  In  the  Latin  Parens,  from  Pario,  we  have  the  idea 
of  Producing.  Still  however  I  must  observe,  that  the  name  of 
Father  and  Mother,  though  taken  perhaps  directly  from  the  Earthy 
is  not  always  connected  with  this  obvious  and  natural  idea. 
Thus,  in  the  present  instance,  the  Hebrew  AM  DK  denoting 
Mother f  is  taken  from  or  is  connected  with  the  sense  of  the  Prop 
or  Support,  and  not  from  the  notion  of  Generating  or  Producing. 

In  Arabic,  the  corresponding  term  AM  ^1  has  various  senses, 
which  are  not  derived  from  the  idea  of  a  Mother,  but  which 
belong  to  the  original  notion.  Among  other  things  it  means 
*•  That  in  which  any  thing  is  contained,  as  a  House,  Habitation, 
"  Sepulchre."  Here  we  are  brought  at  once  to  the  Ground^ 
the  Spot,  on  which  persons  Dwell — Abide  —  Rest,  &c.  &c.  The 
word  likewise  signifies,  **  The  Root,  origin,  principle,  the  primary 
**  cause  upon  which  any  thing  depends ; ''  where  it  means  the 
Base  or  Foundation.  The  word  is  directly  referred  to  its  original 
Spot,  when  it  is  connected  with  {^jC^  Derin,  Withered.  The 
terms  ^jC^  ^1  Ummi  Derin  signify, according  to  Mr.  Richardson, 
"  Ground  without  grass."  In  Greek,  Amma,  or  Ammas,  means 
a  Mother  and  a  Nurse,  and  likewise  the  Great  Mother,  Magna 
Mater,  Rhea,  the  Goddess  of  the  Earth,  •*  Afifiu,  ij  r^ocpog  jcut  ij  MfjrTi^ 

**  Kura  VTTortooKTfjLU,  Kat  ^  *?£«•   Acyera/  xa/  Ajtfcjtta;."      The   Hypothesis 

respecting  the  origin  of  this  race  of  words,  as  it  relates  to  the 
Theory  of  Languages,  about  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  is 
comprised  within  the  most  contracted  limits,  and  may  be  at  once 
explained  and  exhausted.     We   here  see,   that  Amma,  (Afiftu,) 

means 
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means  both  a  Mother  and  the  Earth,  or  the  Goddess  of  the  Earth. 
This  union  of  ideas,  which  we  should  conceive  to  be  most  obvious 
and  natural,  we  find  here  actually  to  exist ;  and  we  have  only  to 
decide,  which  of  these  two  ideas,  the  Mother  or  the  Earth,  was 
the   original   one.     If  we  should   suppose,    that   the  name  for 
Mother  was  the  original,  and  that  it  was  derived  from  the  first 
labial  sounds  of  infants,  — -4M-C7M—^JB- C75,  Ma-Ma,  Pa-Pa, 
then  the  name  of  the  Earth  will  be  the  secondary  idea.     To  this 
Theory  I  have  no  objection.     I  have  only  to  add,  what  is  the 
great  fundamental  point  in  the  question,  that  the  name  of  this  im- 
portant object,  Am,  the  Earth,  when  it  was  once  formed,  whatever 
might  have  been  its  source,  would  operate,  as  it  does  on  other 
occasions,   according  to  my  hypothesis,   and   would  supply   the 
origin  of  the  various  words  belonging  to  the  Element;  except 
those  terms  directly  derived  from  the  primitive  idea.     Such  terms 
would   be   few   in    number ;    and   therefore  the   Theory,  which 
supposes  that  the  names  for  Father  and  Mother,  belonging  to  the 
Element   '^M,   '^B,  &c.,  were  derived  from  the  labial  sounds  o 
Infants,  will  but  little  profit  us,  in  discovering  the  origin  of  word 
belonging  to  this   Element.     It   is  the  next  step,  which  is  th 
foundation  of  all  our  Etymological  enquiries;  and  unless  this 
added,  our  Theory,  however  true  it  may  be,  is   unavailing  an 
useless.     The   term    Amm^^,   (Ajt^/xa^,)   occurs    in   a  well-know 
passage,  preferred  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  which  Bochart  thu 
reads : 

''  AMMA2 
"  lyvvjToov  KOii  T6X;g/yA;y  B(pv   ij  uXvKfj  Zoci\/. 
'^  Telchinum  Ignetumque  parens  Zaps  salsa  creata  est." 

**  kfifiaq,*'  says  Bochart,  "  pro  Matre  deductum  ex  Syro  NOK  Imma 
"  vel  Emmo,  quomodo  ex  KIN  Abba  A^^ra  pro  Patre  in  Hymno 
"  Callimachi  in  Dianam."     {Can.  lib.  I.  c,  7.) 

In  Arabic,  y^\  Ul^l^  AB,  ABA,  ABU,  BU,  signify  Father. 

In 
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In  Hebrew  3K  AB  signifies  a  Father.     Mr.  Parkhurst  gives   us, 
as  another  sense  of  this  Hebrew  word,  **A  first  author,  ^origin ;" 
where  we  have  the  genuine  idea.     Mr.  Parkhurst  justly  refers  to 
this  Hebrew  word,  **  Abbot,  Abbess,  Abbey."    The  Etymologists 
likewise  see,  that  the  Latin  Aba,  a  term  of  respect  from  the  younger 
to  the  Elder,  belongs  to  the  Eastern  name  of  Father ;   and  they 
produce  likewise   the    phrase  Appa  Pater ^  (A^^ra  TIutb^.)     They 
remind  us  likewise  of  Apfa,  or  Apfia,  {Airtpoi,  Suid.  ATrpa,  Hes. 
Frater  vel  Soror,  velut  a  blandientibus  sic  appellantur,)  a  term 
of  Endearment,  with  which  Brothers  and  Sisters  are  addressed, 
where  we  have  the  Being  of  another  sort.     In  Greek  we  have 
likewise  A?FhuSj  {A'7r(pvg,  Pater,)  which  belongs  probably  to  the 
AB,  Father,  and  not  to  Phus,  (*uff,  a  *t;«.)     Perhaps  the  Radical  of 
PhuOf   (*uft;,)  may  appear  in   the   present  tense,  and  not  in  the 
future,  Phuso,  (^trea.)     If  the  Radical  appears  in  the  future,  it 
belongs  to  Pater.     The  Element  ^B,  ^F,  &c.  supplies  the  name 
for  Father  in  the  Polyglott  Lord*s  Prayer  in  various  Languages, 
as  in  the  Hebrew^  Samaritan,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  JEthiopic^  Amharic^ 
Arabic,  Abyssinian,  &c.     We  shall   now  understand  the  origin  of 
the  Latin  AB,  and  the  Greek  Apo,  (A^o,)  denoting  the  Source  or 
Origin,  from  which  things  arise,  either  as  attached  to  the  AB, 
denoting  Father^  or  as  belonging,  without  that  intermediate  step, 
to  the  Element  '^B,  '^P,  signifying   the  Earth.     To  the  Element 
^M,  ^V,  &c.,  denoting  the  Venerable  Female,  or  Male,  we  must 
refer  the  Latin  huita,  Avia,  Av-us,  Av-Unculus,  At-Awus,  Ab- 
Aw^us,  the  Spanish  Auo,  Master  and  Mistress,  &c.  &c.     Hence 
we  have  the  word  Eam,  signifying  Uncle,  recorded  by  Skinner, 
with  its  parallel  terms  Fame,  (Sax.)  Oom,  (Belg.)  Oheim,  Ohm,  &c. 
(Germ.)   Skinner  likewise  adds  the  German  Amme,  Nutrix.   Some 
justly  understand,   that  the   Latin  Amo    belongs  to  the  Eastern 
term  for  Mother,  Am. — The  Latin  Homo,  and  its  parallel  terms, 
must  be  referred  to  this  race  of  words.     Omnis  belongs  to  Homo. 

N  N  The 
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The  n  in  Homin^is  and  Omn^is  is  only  an  organical  addition 
to  the  m^ 

I  conceive,  that  the  Element  ^M,  ^B,  8ic.,  as  denoting  the 
Earthy  is  connected  with  the  Element  r^-^M,  as  it  appears  in  the 
Greek  ch-^AuAi,  (Xufieu.)    The   Etymologists   understand,   that 
A-Umi  belongs  to  this  Greek  word ;  and  we  shall  see  from  hence, 
how  one  form  passes  into  the  other.     To  hAJM^us  belongs  the 
English  word  A-Ome,  with  its  parallel  terms  in  other  Languages, 
as    Hatftp  Ham  J    (Sax.)    Habltatio,   Pagus,   Heym,  (Germ.)  &c. 
To  Ham  we  must  refer,  as  the  Etymologists  acknowledge,  the 
term  HAM^Iet,  and   the  addition  to  the  names  of  Towns  and 
Villages,    as   HAM-^on,    NottingHAM^   &c.   &c.,    and   the    spot, 
near  to  which  and  at  which  I  am  writing  these  Discussions,  as 
Hm^-HAM,  Harding'HAM,  &c.  &c.     The  English  word  Am^  the 
verb  of  Being,  is  derived  from  the  A-Ome,  A-AM,  &c.,  the  Dwelling- 
place — the  certain  Place  or  Spot,  on  which  a  Person  is  Situated'^ 
Settled,  &c. ;  and  thus  *  To  Am/  if  I  may  so  express  it,  or  *  To  Be,' 
means  precisely  the  same  as  Existere,  or  Sistere^  Sisti,  To  Be  in  8 
certain  Place — Station  or  Spot — To  be  Settled — Situated,  Stationed 
Placed,  &c.     I  use  the  verb  in  the  Infinitive  mood  *To  Am 
in  order  to  abstract  the  attention  of  the  Reader  from  its  famili 
use,  as  a  verb  of  Being,  and  to  avoid  repeating  the  word  w? 
that  sense  in  my  explanation,  when  it  is  used  in  the  Pres« 
Tense. — We  here  see,  that  the  verbs  of  Being,  Am  and  Is,  F 
EsTA,  (Eng.Lat.and  Span.)  &c.,  belong,  under  different  Eleme 
to  the  same  metaphor  of  Being  Placed,  Stationed,  Situated,  &c. 
The  Arabic  word  signifying  Mother,  ^1  Am,   has   prec 
the  same  meaning,  in  one  of  its  senses,  as  the  English  h^ 
and   the    Saxon    A-Am,    *'  Habltatio,    Mansio;"    as    it  de 
according  to  Mr.  Richardson's  interpretation,  **  A  House, 
"  tation."    Thus  we  see,  that  the  Arabic  Am,  the  Mothr 
the  English  Am,  To  Be,  convey  similar  ideas,  Sistor,  Sisto 
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Fundamentum,  vel  prima  causa,  or  Sistor,  Sisto,  Existo,  in  certo 
Itfto,  quasi  Fundamento,  Sum.  The  Greek  Up-^Archo,  from  Arche^ 
the  Base,  the  Foundation,  or  Fixed  Spot,  on  which  any  thing  is 
Situated^  Settled^  Founded^  &c.,  (T^a^x^^  Initium  do, — Sum,  Existo^ 
AfXVf  Principium,  Exordium,  Initium,  Fundamentum^)  will  at  once 
express  the  sense  of  Am,  the  Mother,  and  Am,  the  term  of  Being, 
as  connected  with  the  Foundation,  or  Fixed  Spot.  Let  us  mark 
.  the  preposition  Upo,  (r^o,  Sub,)  which  we  shall  now  understand 
to  belong  to  our  Element  ^B,  ^P,  &c.,  denoting  the  Base,  as  we 
have  seen  in  AB,  (Lat.)  Apo,  (A^^)  &c.  In  Uper,  (Tm^,  Super,) 
as  likewise  in  the  English  Over,  Up,  we  have  the  idea  of  the 
same  Spot— the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  as  denoting  the  Top.  The  t 
notion  annexed  to  the  Top  and  Bottom,  as  the  Extreme  part 
of  any  thing,  is  only  a  different  mode  of  conceiving  the  same 
object.  We  see,  how  the  Elementary  forms  5-P  and  '^P  are 
connected  in  Upo,  Uper,  (t^o,  T^«f,)  and  ^-UB,  *-Uper,  as  I  have 
supposed. 

We  shall  now  understand,  that  the  term  Have,  under  the  form 
of  the  Element  '^B,  ^V,  &c.,  belongs  ta  A-Ome,  A-Am,  Am,  &c.> 
and  signifies  the  Possession  of  a  certain  Spot — Place,  &c.  The 
parallel  term  in  Latin,  Hab^o,  actually  signifies,  as  R.  Ainsworth 
explains  it,  ^*  To  Dwell,  or  Continue  in  a  place ;"  from  whence,  we 
know,  comes  Habito,  with  its  parallel  terms  Habitation,  &c. ;  and 
in  another  sense  Hab^o  signifies,  as  the  same  Lexicographer  iii'^ 
terprets  it,  '*  To  be  in  a  State,  To  go,  Stand,  or  be  affected,'* 
(Habere  bene,  Praeclare — Male,  &c.);  where  Hab-^o  and  Am  have 
precisely  the  same  sense.  We  observe,  that  in  the  above  inter-* 
pretation,  the  words  State  and  Stand,  ^'To  be  in  a  State,  To  Stand,** 
present  to  us  the  very  metaphor,  from  which  the  term  is  derived; 
lamely,  that  of  a  Stand  or  a  Place,  to  '  Dwell '  and  '  Continue  in.' 
Ve  perceive    too,    in  the    same    interpretation,   the   term  Be, 

To  Be,*'  which,  we  know,  is  the  verb  of  Existence*     Let  us  mark 

the 
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the  term  Be,  which  belongs  to  this  race  of  words;  when  the 
breathing  before  the  Radical  Consonant  is  lost,  as  B^,  &c.  Th* 
parallel  terms  to  Have,  are  Habhan,  (Sax.)  Hahan^{Go%\i.)  Haben, 
(Germ.)  ^w/r,  Avere,  Aver,  (Fr.  Ital.  Span.)  Hebben,  (Belg.) 
Hqffue,  (Dan.)  Habeo,  Abets,  (Gr.  AjSij^,  «z«'cO  ^^*  ^^* — Under  the 
form  '^F,  ^V,  &c.,  we  find  a  similar  race  of  words  relating  to  the 
Place  of  Abode,  as  under  the  form  '^M.  In  Scotch,  Hoif,  Hoff, 
Hove,  Houff,  Hufe,  signify  *A  Hall — A  Burial  Place/ or  the  Spot,  in 
which  a  Person  is  Settled — Situated — Abides,  &c.  &c.  Dr.  Jamieson 
produces  this  word  Hoif,  &c.  in  his  Scottish  Dictionary,  and 
justly  refers  it  to  the  Saxon  Hofe,  Domus,  Spelunca,  Hof,  (Germ.) 
A  House,  and  in  Barbarous  Latin,  **  Hob-a,  Hov-a,  Hov-^ia,  Villa, 
•'  Praedium."  Wachter  derives  the  term  as  used  in  this  sense  from 
A.  S.  Hiw-an,  **  formare,  fabricare."  Our  familiar  word  Hot/W> 
we  see,  belongs  to  the  above  terms.  Haft  means  likewise,  in  the 
Scotch  Language,  "  Dwelling,  Place  of  Residence.*' 

The  Greek  Echo,  (Ex^^)  has  exactly  the  same  relation  to  Esti^ 
(EiTTi,)  Est,  (Lat.)  Ez-omai,  (E^o/tA«/,)  which  Have  bears  to  Am. 
The  term  Have  is  used,  we  know,  to  denote  the  past  tense  of 
verbs,  as  I  Have  Loved;  and  so  is  the  verb  of  Existence  used,  as 
lo  Sono  stato,  I  Am  been,  that  is,  I  Have  been,  Je  suis  Venu,  I  Am 
Come,  or  I  Have  Come,  where  Am  and  Have  are  both  used.  The 
Greek  Echo,  (£%a»i)  is  used  to  denote  a  past  tense,  as  the  English 

Have,  &C.  is,  as  MaSm  Ex^^f  Uorti(ra^  £%a;,  for  Efiadov,  Ettmi^o^,   I  Have 

learned,  I  Have  Done,  &c.  In  such  phrases  as  "  Vinculis  ilium 
"  constrictum  Habeo,"  Avtov  ix^  Sfja-d^,  '  I  Have  him,  (that  is, 
*  1  Hold  him)  bound,  I  Have  bound  him ;'  we  see,  how  the  verb  of 
Possession  slides  into  the  signification  of  a  Past  Tense.  The  ideas 
annexed  to  Am  and  Have  are  inseparable  from  each  other,  both  in 
their  original  sense,  and  in  some  of  the  various  modes,  in  which 
they  are  applied.— -In  my  observations  therefore  on  tlie  Element 
"^M,  ""B,  &c.,  I  shall  not  always  stop  to  enquire  whether  that  part 

of 
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of  verbs,  in  which  the  Element  '^M,  '^P,  is  found,  belongs  to  what 
we  distinguish  by  the  name  of  the  verb  of  Being,  or  the  verb  of 
Possession,  to  Am  or  to  Have.  In  ^French,  as  we  know,  the  verb 
of  Possession  is  oftentimes  best  translated  by  the  verb  of  Being,  as 
II  y  a,  There  Is,  There  Are,  It  Is;  H  y  Avoit,  There  l^as,  There 
H^ere.  In  Spanish  the  Grammarians  justly  translate  the  tenses 
of  the  verb  of  Possession  used  impersonally,  Hay,  Havia,  &c.,  by 
There  Is,  There  fFas,  fTere,  &c.  The  writer  of  the  Grammar, 
now  before  me,  explains  Haver,  as  an  Impersonal,  by  '*  To  Be  in 
**  what  concerns  a  Place.**  On  other  occasions  in  Spanish  the 
use  of  the  verb  of  Possession  coincides  with  the  sense  of  the  verb 
of  Being  in  other  Languages,  as  *Havia  de  dar'  is  translated  by 
I  Was  to  give,  or,  as  we  might  say,  *  I  Had  to  Give  ;'  and  in  French, 
^i'Aie  aEtudier'  is  translated  by  *I^m  to  study,'  which  might  be 
rendered,  *  I  Have  to  study.'  I  must  again  repeat,  that  Have  and 
Am  should  be  considered  only  as  different  forms  of  each  other, 
conveying  the  same  idea  of  Place — Situation,  &c. ;  and  they  differ 
in  nothing  but  in  this  respect,  that  Have  is  commonly  used  as  a 
transitive  verb,  as  the  Grammarians  would  call  it,  and  Am,  as  a 
Neuter  or  Passive,  I  Have,  Am.  Yet  this  minute  difference  of 
application  perpetually  disappears.  The  Latin  Haheo,  as  we  have 
seen,  like  the  parallel  word  in  modern  Languages,  passes  into  a 
neuter  sense,  and  means  Am  or  Be — "  To  Be  in  a  state  or  con- 

**  dition,"  &c *  Habere,  male' — To  Be  Badly.     We  know  too, 

that  the  Greek  E>^w,  Habeo,  passes  likewise  into  the  neuter  sense, 
("  Adfectus  Sum,")  and  signifies  I  Am,  EvvotKug  E%w,  I  Have  or  Am 
benevolently,  i.  e.  I  Am  disposed  benevolently,  &c.  The  forms 
of  "^M  and  ''B,  '^V,  ^F,  &c.,  are  sometimes  applied  indifferently 
in  the  transitive  and  the  neuter  or  passive  senses.  In  the  Welsh 
and  Armoric,  we  find  the  verb  of  Being,  or  the  verb  with  a 
Neuter  or  Passive  sense,  under  the  form  "^F,  "^V,  as  Wyf,  Ov, 
I  Am ;   and  in  Russian,  the  transitive  sense  appears  under  the 

form 
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form  ^M,  as  lueio^  I  Have.— In  the  Hihdostan  Dialect,  Hoova 
means  I  Am.  In  Scotch^  as  we  have  seen,  Hoif,  Hoff,  &c. 
means  the  Hall,  the  place  in  which  a  Person  is  Situated'-^ 
Settled,  &c.,  and  Haft,  **  Dwelling,  Place  of  Residence ;"  and  we 
find  likewise  two  verbs,  belonging  to  these  words,  one  of  which 
is  used  as  an  active  verb,  and  the  other  as  a  neuter.  Haif  and 
Have  signify  To  Have;  and  Hove,  Hufe,  Huff,  signify  "To 
^'  Lodge,  to  Remain,''  as  Dr.  Jamieson  explains  it,  where  we 
see  the  neuter  sense  of  Am. 

The  Element  '^N,  '^NC,  ^ND,  ^NS,  ^NT,  &c.  &c.  denotes 
Being — The  Man — The  Powerful  —  Illustrious  Man,  &c.,  and  is 
employed  to  express  Pronouns — verbs  of  Being,  &c.  &c.,  through 
the  whole  compass  of  Language.  I  do  not  attempt  to  decide  on 
the  original  idea  annexed  to  these  words.  I  shew  in  another  part 
of  this  work,  that  the  Element  '^N,  ^NC,  &c.  affords  a  great  race 
of  words,  which  signify  *  To  Hold,  Gripe,  Grasp,'  &c.,  as  Hand, 
Hank,  Hang,  &c..  Uncus,  Unguis,  Onux,(pw^,)  &c. ;  and  we  know, 
that  some  of  the  terms  must  appear  in  Greek,  under  the  form 
of  our  Element  '^GG,  ^GC,  &c.,  as  Agcho,  (Ay%w,  Constringo,)  &c., 
which  will  shew  us,  how  the  forms  might  pass  into  each  other, 
and  how  the  races  of  words  under  both  these  forms  might  be 
related.  I  will  not  attempt  to  decide,  whether  this  relation  takes 
place;  and  I  must  observe,  moreover,  that  the  terms,  under  the 
form  ^N,  '^NG,  &c.,  whatever  might  be  its  origin,  would  con- 
stitute, when  it  once  existed,  a  distinct  race  of  words,  with  a 
turn  of  meaning  peculiar  to  itself.  To  the  Element  ^N,  as 
denoting  Man — The  Distinguished  Being,  &c.,  we  must  refer  the 
Greek  AN-^r,  AND-r-05,  (Ayiyf,  Av^^og,)  Amh-r^op-os,  {kv^mrog. 
Homo,)  ANa,  hnax,  Aifakt,  (Ava,  O  rex,  Am^,  Amnrog,  Rex,  ^  Re- 
gina,  Herus,  Dominus.)  The  Ai^ax  is  nothing  but  The  Man — ^The 
Anax  ANDron,  {Apec^  Av^^uv,)  The  Distinguished  Man  among  Men. 
The  X  and  KT,  in  Amax  and  A^akt,  seem  to  be  only  oiganical 

additions 
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additions  to  the  N,  as  the  JD  and   T  in  ANDro^  and  A^Thropos. 
If  the  name  of  Man  should  be  derived  from  the  idea  of  the  Seizer^^ 
the  Griper — the  Strong  Being ;  then  the  form  and  idea  of  Anaks^ 
(Ayfis^,)  would  coincide  with  Onux,  (Owl,) and  And — Ant  in  ANDro5, 
AiXThropos^  (AvJfoCf  Av^umog^)  with  Hand,  &c.     The  Er  in  An^Er 
belongs  to  the  Element  '^R,  denoting  Being ;  and  it  is  retained^  we 
see,  in  And--  ^K-os. — The  Anthr,  in  Anthr-op-oSy  should  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  Aner^  and  the  op  should  be  referred  to  the  Element 
'^P,  denoting  Being.     I  shall  shew,  in  another  Volume,  that  the 
Element  ^RM   or   ^RP   denotes   Man  likewise  ;    and  the  only 
difficulty  is  to  decide,  whether  Rop  may  not  be  the  second  part  of 
the  compound,   instead    of   Op.     The  same  difficulty  occurs   in 
MeropSj  Merop-os^  (Mg^oif/,  Divisam  vocem  habens,  Me^o^Bg,  Hominum 
Epith.  Homines,)  which  has  nothing   to  do  with   MeirOf  (Mf/^Ar, 
Divido,)  To  Divide,  and  Ops,  (Oij/,)  the  Voice ;  but  it  is  a  com- 
pound of  MR,  denoting  Man,  and  RP,  or   ^P,  bearing  a  similar 
meaning.     The   Latin   Homo,  as   we  have  seen,  is   attached   to 
the  Element  ^M,  '^P,  &c.     In  English  we  have  Hine,  Hind,  which 
belongs  to  AN^r,  (Ai^f.)     In  Hebrew  tffia  ANS  signifies  Man,  and 
^o  it  does  in  Chaldee  and  Syriac.     In  Arabic,  ^jmjI  Ans  or  Ins  signifies 
jMankind,  and  (^LJl  Insan  means  likewise  ^*  Man  and  Mankind/' 
Jn  the  English  Aunt  and  Unc-/^,  we  see  the  Element  ^NC,  '^NT, 
^c.  denoting  Being.     The  Uncul-w5  in  AvAJucvi^-us,  belongs  to 
XTkcle.     In  Syriac,  Antta  signifies  a  Woman;  and  in  Arabic,  Uil 
.^NSA  or   Unsa  is  a   Woman,   Female.     In   Irish,  Aindear   is 
^  Young  Woman.     (See  Lhuyd  sub  voce  Mulier,  and  Vallancey's 
ramm.  p.  67.   Ed.  2.)    The  Latin  Ens  was  adopted  from  the 
Oon — On,  Ont'OS,  &c.  (ily,  owot,  Ov,  Ovrog,  &c. )     I  have  given 
of  the    more   general   terms,  denoting  Being,    under   the 
ment  ^N,  &c. ;  but  the  Pronouns — Verbs — Participles,  belonging 
o  it,  will  be  noted  in  the  progress  of  these  Enquiries. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  investigation  of  the  terms  expressing 

Being, 
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Being,  under  our  Element  '^C,  '^D,  &c.,  I  must  beseech  the  Reader 
diligently  to  observe,  that  the  origin,  from  which  the  races  of 
words  denoting  Being,  under  these  different  Elements,  are  supposed 
to  be  derived,  is  totally  unconnected  with  the  truth  of  the  dis- 
cussion^ which  is  employed  in  unfolding  the  existence  of  such  terms* 
and  in  detailing  their  relation  to  each  other.  If,  for  example, 
the  Reader  should  not  imagine,  that  the  race  of  words,  denoting 
Being,  under  our  Element  '^C,  ^D,  &c.,  belongs  to  the  Earth; 
the  facts  which  I  detail,  respecting  the  existence  of  these  words, 
and  of  their  affinity  with  ^ach  other,  remain  precisely  the  same. 
The  Reader  may  either  suppose,  that  the  evidence,  which  1  have 
given  for  their  connection  with  the  Earth,  Est/j,  &c.  &c. 
(EoTiu,)  &c.  is  not  sufficiently  strong  and  convincing;  or  he  may 
think,  that  the  nature  of  the  question  will  not  admit  of  any  proof, 
sufficient  to  establish  a  position  of  this  kind.  In  other  races  of 
words,  we  are  almost  perpetually  able  to  discover  some  peculiar 
vein  pf  meaning  in  the  terms  examined,  which  present  to  us  the 
original  idea,  and  lead  us  to  the  primitive  spot,  from  whence  they 
were  derived.  But  in  this  race  of  words  we  can  expect  only  to 
see  the  bond  of  union,  between  the  primary  and  the  secondary 
idea,  preserved  in  a  few  terms  ;  and  thus  the  evidence  of  their 
origin,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  will  of  necessity  be  obscure 
and  imperfect.  When  the  idea  of  This  or  That  Existing  Being 
was  once  attached  to  certain  terms,  they  would  propagate  a  race 
of  words  belonging  to  each  other,  in  which  only  the  secondary 
sense  of  This  or  That  Being  would  appear,  while  the  primary  idea 
of  Existence,  as  belonging  to  Place — to  Sisto,  &c.,  if  such  should  have 
been  the  origin,  would  be  entirely  lost.  The  writer  is  aware  of 
these  difficulties ;  and  he  has  only  to  observe,  that  he  has 
endeavoured  to  perform  all  which  the  case  would  admit.  It 
became  his  duty,  in  tHe  progress  of  his  work,  to  unfold  the  relation 
of  certain  terms  to  each  other,  which  denote  Being,  under  the 
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Element  ^C,  '^D,  &c. ;  and  this  parjt  has  been  accomplished,  I  trust, 
to*  the  satisfaction  of  the  enquiring  Philologist,  in  a  series  of 
numerous  and  Striking  facts,  which  were  b^ore  altogether  hidden 
and  unknown.  As  these  words  for  Being  or  Existence  must  be 
iderived  from  sdme  primary  idea^  I  have  suggested^  in  the  com- 
. jheDe0ment  of  my  enquiry,  that  the  ofigiijal  notion  was  probably 
that  of  Place,  which  directly  coHliiects  it  with  the  Ground^  or 
Earth.  I  have  shewn^  y^hat  every  one  must  acknowledge,  that 
.  this  union  of  ideas  between  Place  aitd  Being  actually  occurs  in 
the  very  word  Existence^  and  in  other  terms  belonging  to  our 
Element  '^C,  '^D,  &c.  All  this  is  plain  and  probable ;  yet  I  am  still 
aware»  that  the  primary  idea,  whatever  it  may  be,  can  be  recalled 
4b  our  view  in  a  few  examples  only;  and  that  the  spirit  of  the 
discussion  consists  in  discovering  the  relation  of  the  terms  to  each 
other,  when  they  are  used  in  their  familiar  secondary  sense 
of  This  or  That  Being,  Thing,  &c.  I  shall  therefore  direct  my 
attention  to  the  detail  of  these  facts,  which  exhibit  this  secondary 
idea,  and  which  I  regard  as  the  essential  part  of  the  discussion ; 
though  I  shall  not  fail  to  introduce  any  proofs,  presenting  them- 
selves in  the  course  of  my  enquiry,  which  I  may  conceive  to  be 
illustrative  of  the  primary  idea  supposed  in  my  hypothesis. 
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C,  ^D,  '^G,  &c. 


Verbs  denotrng  Existence,  or 
Verbs  of  Being,  derived  from 
the  idea  of  that,  which  is 
Placed — Set—Situated— Stands 
up,  &c. 


<»^ « «*^^>^<»  ^  ^^> 


IsT-^amai.   (Gr.)    I    am   Placed, 

Situated,  I  Stand  up,  &c.  I  am. 
Est- jr.    (Span.)   To   be   in    a 

Place,  To  Be,  as  an  auxiliary 

verb. 
""ST-are.  (Ital.)  To  Stand,  To 

Be. 
Est,  Esti,  Es,  Ess-^r,  Is,  1st, 

AsT,    EsTE,   &c.  (Lat.    and 

Fr.    Gr.    Span.    Saxon    and 
^  Belg.  Goth,  and  Germ.  Pers. 

Russ.  &c.)  — 

Is.  (Eng.)  Or  To  Be. 


ISH.  (Heb.)  Existence,  Substance, 

Reality. 
IS.  (Heb.)  Is,  Are,  Was,  Were. 
AIS— AIS^.  (Heb.)  A  Being  or 

thing  Subsisting  or  Existing, 

Man,    Woman,    Each,    any* 

one. 

ATA,  '^Ta,  As,  Is.  (Irish.)  Is. 
Ata— ^Ta— Is.  (Gal.)  Is. 
Oes,  Si.  (Welsh.)  Is. 
Ez,  YsY,  Otte,  Ydzhi.  (Corn.) 

Is.  .    ^ 

Ez=JEo,  So.  (Armor.)  Is. 

So,  Se.  (Anc.  Ital.)  I  am,  thou^ 

art. 
Se.  (Gipsey.)  Is, 
Si.  (Sax.)  I  am,  thou  art,  he  is. 
^  S=C7m,  ES-Um.  (Lat.)  1  am.    ' 
ES^Me,  UsT^M.  (Russ.  &  Pers.) 
Ata=/«i,   '^TA^/m,    ^TS^^ Aim; 
^S^Am,  ""S^Om.  (Irish.)  I  Am. 


<#«^^S^#«^^^«'^^^v^<#  » 


Jl  shall  now  return  to  the  consideration  of  our  Element  "^C,  ^D, 
^G,  ^J,  ^K,  ^Q,  ^S,  ^X,  ^Z,  as  it  relates  to  Being, &:c.;  and  first 
1  shall  consider  the  verb  of  Being,  Est,  Is,  &c.,  which  I  have 
supposed  to  belong  to  such  terms  as  Ezomai,  1st -emi,  (E^ofiou, 
Sedeo,  Itrny/t*/,  Statuo,)  and  to  convey  precisely  the  same  idea,  as 
that  annexed  to  the  term  Exist,  which  means.  Quod  Sistit,  or 
Sistitur,  What  is  Placed — Situated,  &c.  &c.  The  verb  of  Being, 
Is,  and  its  parallels,  are  found  in  a  great  variety  of  Languages ; 


as 
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at'in  the  Latin,  Greek,  Italian,  Spanish,  French;  the  Dialects  of 
tne^Teutonic  and  Sclavonic,  in  Persian,  Hebrew,  and  in  the 
Celtic  and  Hindostan  Dialects.  In  Latin,  the  Element  ^8,  &c. 
appeal's  in  Es,  Est^  JB^srhf  Essem,  Esse.  In  the  Laws  of  the 
^welve  Tables,  Eso  Ik  written  for  Ero;  and  this  might  lead  us 
to  conclude,  that  Eram  was  quasi  EsAm.  In  Greek  we  have 
Eis,  Esti,  EsT-on,  EsT'-ohfEsmeny  Este,  Eisi,  (E/p,  eig,  vel  e/,  €<rT/, 
uToy,  Bo-ToVf  sa^iVf  ttrre,  iich)  Es  omaif  &c. — IsTHi,  Eso,  Este,  &c. 
(Eriyc^,  &c.  laii,  vel  sco^  sctm,  &c.^  In  Italian  we  have  Ess^r^,  &c. ; 
^n4  in  the  Particrple,  we  have  Stato^  which  is  acknowledged  to 
belong  to  the  idea  of  Place  or  Position.^  In  Spanish,  as  I  have 
observed,  we  have  Esrar,  To  be,  which  is  acknowledged  likewise 
to  be  derived  from  the  idea  of  Position ;  and  there  is  another  verb, 
«&r.  To  be,  Soi^  I  am,  the  second  and  third  persons  of  which  are 
J^res^  and  Es.  In  the  third  person  of  the  Italian,  £,  He  Is,  the  S 
i,s  lost;  though  it  is  preserved,  as  we  see,  in  the  Spanish  Es.  In 
French,  we  have  Estre  or  Etre,  Es,  Est,  Et«,  Etow,  &c.— 
Ete,  &c.  Some  of  the  French  Etymologists  tell  us,  that  this 
verb  of  Being,  with  its  various  tenses,  derives  its  origin  from 
three  different  sources,  as  Suis  from  Sum — Fus  from  Fui^  and 
JS/r#  from  Stare.  They  inform  us,  moreover,  that  Stare  was  used 
for  Etre^  as  in  Horace : 

"Hoc  misers  plebi  Stabat  commune  sepulcrum." 

They  add  likewise,  that  in  the  ancient  French  writers,  Estre  is 
used  for  Stare^  as  in  Froissard  Estant  sur  ses  pieds.  An  adjacent 
word  to  this  in  the  Dictionary  of  Menage,  is  Etree  or  EsTr^e, 
Chemin,  A  Road,  Path;  which  we  see  at  once  brings  us  to  the 
Ground — the  Spot,  from  which  I  suppose  the  term  under  a 
similar  form,  Etre,  tb  be  taken. 

The  Etymologists  have  produced  the  parallel  terms  to  the 
English  Is,  as  the  Saxon  and  Belgic  Is,  the  Gothic  and  German 
1st,  the  Greek  Esti>  (Eo-ri,)  and  the-  Latin  Est.     In  the  Russian' 
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Dialect  of  the  ScIavoniCt  we  have  Esme,  Ese,  Este,  for  Sum^  Ea^ 
Est;  where  in  Esme  we  see  the  true  form  of  the  Latin  Emm. 
In  Persian,  Am,  Ai,  Asx,  Em^^br  Aim,  Ed,  or  Aip, — And^  A  Ac. 
mean  '  I  am.  Thou  art,'  &c.  and  ^^y^jji  HAST^if  or  Hsrn  signifies 
To  Be.  The  present  tense  of  this  verb  is  a^compound  of  Am  and  * 
HsT,  HsT=^M,  I  am,  where  there  is  the  same  compound,  which 
1  have  supposed  to  exist  in  Es-C7m, 

There  is  some   difficulty,  which  on   the  first  view    presents 
itself,  on   deciding  on  the  Auxiliary  verb  Sum,  and  its  parallels 
under  that  form.     We  all  agreed  I  imagine,  that  S=C7m  and  Am 
belong  to  each  other ;  and  they  might  be  connected  by  supposing 
the  loss  or  the  addition  of  the  s  in  the  forms  of  the  Element  S-M, 
'^M,  or  5=^M.     In  this  case  the  s  would  not  be  significant.     We 
see,  however,  in   the  ancient   Latin  word   Es=L7m,    that  the  ES 
appears  to  be  a  separate  and   significant  portion,    belonging   to 
"^S,  Est,  &c.  ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  observing  the  same  form 
in  the  Sclavonic  Es^Af? — the  Greek  Es=-Wi?n,  (Eo-jtAgy,)  and  the  law 
of  formation  in  the  Persian  Hst  =  M,  which  is  unequivocally  Hst, 
or  Est,  the  verb  of  Being,  belonging  to  the  Element  "^S,  and  ^M, 
or  Am.   This  Persian  form  I  imagine  to  represent  precisely  the  law 
of  formation  in  the  Latin  ES-C7m,  or  ^S-Um;  and  we  shall  per- 
ceive, in  the  progress  of  our  Enquiries,  that  every  thing  confitrhs 
this  idea.     Thus  then  ^S=l7m,  Es,  Esr,  S=Umus,  Estw,    ^S^Unt, 
are  quasi  ES=Um,  Es,  Est,  ES-Umus,  Esris,  ^S^Unt;    and  hence 
we  see,  that  the  Auxiliary  verb    is  made   up  of  three   diflPerent 
Elements,  or  of  three  different  forms  of  Auxiliary  verbs,  as  '^S, 
'^M,  '^N;    and   we   shall  find,   that   these    Elements,    with    rfie 
addition    of   the  Element    "^R,   compose    the   inflexions    of    the 
Auxiliary    and    other    verbs    in   a   great   variety  of  Languages, 
together  with  the  Pronouns,  &c.  &c.     The  Element   ^R  should 
probably  be  considered,  as  belonging  to  the  '^S.     We  have  seen, 
that  Era  was  originally  Eso^^  and  in   ancient  Language  the  S 
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fraquoRtly; appears,  where  R  is' now  wtitt^,  fls.  Asa,  Honost  for 
Ara^  HonoK  We  see  the  form  of  the  Anxilkry  Verb,  as  belonging 
to  the  Element /M,  distinct  in  ttie  English  ^,  the  Gothic  Im 
or  Am,  the  Saxon  Eom,  the  Persian  Am  ^I  and  the  Greek  Eimi, 
(e^,)    &c.>    unless    we   should  imagine,   as    I   have   sometimes 

•  

thought,  that  the  Greek  Eimii  (Cip>)  was  originally  £j-JVf/,  as  in 
ES^Um;  yet  in  the^olic  Emi,  and  the  Doric  Emmif  (H/^i,  JExA. 
]|^tifMi  Don)  we    see   nothing  of    this   form.      In    Hebrew,  TW 
ISH  denotes,  say^   Mr.  Parkhurst,   Esdstince^  Substance,  Reality^ 
as  tliie  general  idea;    and   in  the  first  sense, ''^^  IS  means,  as  he 
ttyi^  '*Is,  Jre^  Was^  Were.''     This  word  contains  every  thing 
to  illustrate  my  Hypothesis.   Mr.  Parkhurst,  we  perceive,  not  only 
^plains  it  by  Existence^  but  by  Subsistence;  where  we  see  the  more 
original  idea,  connected  likewise    with   the   same    metaphor   of 
Shto^   This  Hebrew  word  affords  the  appropriate  terms,  perpetually 
recurring  in  that  Language,  for  Man  and  fToman^  or  Being  in 
general.     "As  a  N/*  says  Mr.  Parkhurst,  "with  a  formative  K, 
"  B^K  fern.  na^N  dropping  the  ',"  A,  AIS— ASH— I,  "A  Being,  or 
*'  thing,  Subsisting  or  Existing. — "  It  may  be  and  frequently  is  ren- 
<*  deredi  Each,  Every  one.'*     This  is  precisely  the  idea,  which  I  have 
annexed  to  the  origin  of  Hic,  Is,  Iste,  (Lat.)  &c.  &c.    Mr.  Park- 
hurst refers  to  this  word,  Is,  Yes,  (Eng.)  in  which  he  is  right, 
and  likewise  Ice,  which  is  considered  on  another  occasion.     The 
connection    of  this    Hebrew    word    with    other    terms   in    that 
Language  will  be  particularly  examined  in  a  future  page. 

In  detailing  all  that  can  be  known  respecting  the  formation  of 
verbs,  we  must  proceed  with  caution  in  the  enquiry ;  and  in 
analysing  their  different  parts,  we  must  endeavour  to  discover  the 
office  performed  by  these  parts,  and  to  trace  their  progress  from 
the  most  simple  state  to  the  more  complicated  forms.  We  are 
not  to  expect,  that  we  can  determine  with  precision  on  all  occa- 
sions the  original  meaning  of  each  part,  or  that  any  system  can  be 
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adopted/  which  will  explain  all  th6  varieties  of  their  formation. 
I  mean  only  to  observe  some  general  facts  respecting  fheif  construc- 
tion, which  have  not  been  suflBciei^ly  understood,  and  which  will 
exhibit  to  us,  in  the  strongest  point  of  view,  how  intimately  the 
difierent  kinds  of  Human  Speech  are  connected  with  each  other  in 
their  essential  and  fundamental  properties.  I  mean  to  shew,  that 
the  Verbs  in  various  Languages,  where  difierent  inflexions  are 
used  to  mark  difierent  tenses,  may-* be  considered  as  compounds; 
pnepart  of  which  is  the  Radical  expKssing  the  action  of  the 
verb,  and  the  other  part,  ^constituting  the  inflexion,  is  deri^d  from 
•  *  ^  Auxiliary  verb  of  Being,  «nd  performs  the  same  office  as  that  » 
verb.  Thus  various  Languages,  with  verbs  having  inflexions, 
'  aa  the  Latin,  Gretky  &Cm  are  founded  on  the  same  principles  as^ 
our  own ;  the  great  business  of  which  is  performed  by  Auxiliary' 
verbs,  and  the  word  expressing  the  action  of  the  verb ;  except 
that  in  one  case  the  Auxiliary  verb  has  been  joined  with  that 
word,  and  in  the  other  it  is  separate.  This  idea  is  obvious,  and 
has  accordingly  been  adopted;  yet  our  enquirers  have  seen 
nothing  of  the  extent  or  the  genuine  principles  of  the  process, 
by  which  this  formation  has  been  effected-;  and  the  present  ob- 
servations may  be  considered,  as  supplying  the  curiosity  of  the 
Reader,  with  a  new  theme  of  meditation,  on  the  constitution  of 
Languages.  The  first  object  to  which  we  should  direct  our 
attention  is  the  Auxiliary,  and  this  should  be  examined  with  great 
care  and  diligence.  The  Auxiliary  verb  itself  is  subject  to  in« 
flexions,  and  therefore  we  may  sometimes  expect  to  find  a  com- 
position, of  a  kind  similar  to  that,  which  takes  place  in  ordinary 
verbs ;  namely,  of  one  part  expressing  the  action  of  the  verb, 
and  the  inflexion  or  the  verb  of  Being  in  a  simpler  state.  This 
composition  will  only  differ  from  that  in  ordinary  verbs  by  the 
union  of  two  parts,  expressing  the  same  idea  of  Being,  either  under 
the  same  or  difierent  Elements.     Nay,  even  this  inflexion  itself, 

or 
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ot  the  verb  of  Being  in  its  more  simple  state,  may  still  be  a 
compound,  formed  of  the  same  or  similar  materials,  which  may 
likewise  be  separated  from  each  other.  ,1  haye  endeavoured  to 
sgeak  as .  distinctly  as  I  can  on  this  subject,  and  to*  proceed  with 
the  analysis  as  far  as  I  am  able,  without  losingm/  own  meaning 
in  the  minuteness  of  the  enquiry.  •  All  this,  I  trust,  will  be  siif- 
ficiently  intelligible,  when  it  is  illustrated  by  the  example  before 
ui,  Sum,  Es-C7m,  &c.  &c.   . 

r  ,0n  a  former  occasion*  I  made  some  enquiries  into  the  com^ 
position  of  verbs,  in  which  many  facts  were  disclosed,  before 
little  understood'!  and  in  which  the  gieneral  principles  of  thp 
^question  may  be  regarded  as  justly  established,  though  they  were 
not  so  fully; unfolded,  under  such  various  points  of  view,  as  the 
nature  of  the  subject  may  perhaps  seem  to  demand.  I  have  there 
supposed,  with  some  others,  that  the  inflexions  of  verbs  were 
originally  Pronouns ;  and  when  in  the  present  discussion  t  conr 
feider  them  as  verbs,  still  the  same  fundamental  idea  is  preserved ; 
and  in  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  discover,  to  which  of  these 
parts  of  Speech  the  addition  of  Inflexion  should  be  ascribed,  or 
rather  it  is  idle  to  attempt  a  distinction  between  the  two.  I  shew> 
that  the  Pronouns  and  the  Verbs  belong  to  the  same  Elements, 
and  are  only  different  forms  of  each  other,  discharging  different 
offices.  Now  this  difference  of  office  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist, 
before  Languages  have  assumed  a  regular  form ;  and  therefore  it 
would  be  idle  in  some  cases  to  attempt  a  distinction  of  this  nature; 
when  we  refer  to  these  simple  and  original  forms,  from  which 
the  composition  of  Languages  has  arisen.  I  must  observe  morer 
oyer,  that  the  arrangement  of  such  Grammatical  distinctions 
does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  my  Enquiries,  which  relates 
only  to  Elementary  forms  and  Elementary  meanings.  It  is  my 
business  to  discover  the  Elementary  character  and  idea,  as  abs- 
tracted  from  the  various  modifications  of  meaning  and  office,  into 

which 
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which  they  may  pass  in  the  formation  of  words.— When  that  has 
been  duly  pec(i3rmed,  the  duties  of  my  office  terminate.     Still, 
^however,  I  have-thought  it  expedient  on  some  occasions  to  attempt 
idiese  Grammatical   distinctions,  and  to  adopt  that  phraseology 
which  is  familiar  to  other  Philologists.^     We  may  observe  J  ndeed, 
^diat  in  some   cases  those  distinctions,  ^when   strongly,  marked, 
may  be  considered  as  important  points  in  the  nature  of  the'dis* 
cussion.— We   shall  find,  that  some  Languages  are  even,  distin- 
guished from  others  by  this  circumstance,  that  the  additijjp  or 
Inflexion  to  the  verb  has  been  directly  taken  ^from  tha^  part  of 
Sf>e0ch,  called  by  all  Grammarians  the  Pronoun.     If  it  should 
likewise  appear,  from  evidence  sufficiently  distinct,  .that  in  some 
other  Languages'  the   Inflexion   of  the  ordinary  verbs  is  derived 
from  that  part  of  Speech,  which  Grammarians  would  agtiee  to 
denominate  the  Verb  of  Being,  this  distinction  is   important  to 
be  exhibited ;  as  from  such  facts  we  obtain  a  strong  characteristic 
difference  between  those  Languages,  in  which  they  are  fouiuirlo 
exist. 

Let  us  again  place  before  us  the  present  tense  of  the  Latliv  verb 
of  Being,  ^S-^Um,  Es,  Est,  ^S-Umus,  Estis, '^S-Unt  ;  and  let  us 
take  the  first  state  of  the  composition  in  this  word.  In  examining 
the.  ordinary  verbs,  and  the  verb  of  Being  itself,  in  other  tenses^ 
we  shall  at  once  see,  that  a  law  of  Inflexion  exists,  which  must  be 
referred  to  Um,  Es,  Est,  Umus,  Estis,  Unt  ;  or  to  the  Elements 
^  M  for  the  first  person ;  '^S,  '^T,  &c.  for  the  second  and  third 
singular;  '^M  joined  with  '^S,  &c.  for  the  first  plural;  ^S,  ^T,  &c. 
joined  to  itself  for  the  second  plural ;  and  '^N,  '^NT,  &c.  for  the 
third.  Thus  in  Leg^Au^  Leg-As^  At^  Leg^AutSp  Leg^ATis^  Leg"^ 
Ant,  we  unequivocally  see,  that  Am,  As,  At,  Amus,  Atis,  Akt« 
are  additions  to  the  part  Leg^  which  represents  the  action  of  the 
verb}  and  that  they  correspond  with  Um,  Es,  Est,  Umus,  E&tis, 
Unt.  V  Now   this   would  be   enough   to  convince  uSf  that  the 

Auxiliary 
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Auxiliary,  as  it  appears  in  SbtUm,  SstUmus,  S^Unt^  and  in  SsIm,  SAs, 
SsIt,  Ss^Imus^  SsItis,  S=sInt,  was  a  compound,  in  which  S  was  a 
separate  part;  and  that  Um,.Es,  Est,  Umus,  Estis,  Unt,  Im,  Is, 
It,  Imus,  Itis,  Int,  represented  in  fact  the  simpler  form  of  the 
Auxiliary  Verb.  .But  we  have  seen  in  Persian,  that  the  present 
tense  of  the  Auxiliary  is  Am,  Ai,  (which  I  conceive  to  be  quasi  Aj, 
conresponding  with  £s,  Lat.  Eis,  Ei^,  &c.)  Ast,  Aim,  ^id,  And, 
I  Am,  Thou  Art,  He  Is,  We,  Ye,  They  are ;  and  we  now  per- 
ceive, that  this  form  coincides  with  Um,  Es,  Est,  Um,  Est,Unt, 
of  the  Latin. Um,  Es,  Est,  Um-17^,  Est-/^,  Unt. 

Thus  then  we  understand,  that  Um,  Es,  Est,  Um,  Est,  Unt, 
is  the.  simplest  and  first  state  of  the  Latin  Auxiliary,  and  that  %he 
Vuf^Us  and  Est ^Is  are  compounds.  We  may  represent  therefore' 
the  simplest  state  by  ''M,  ^S,  &c.,  '^S,  &c,,  ^M,  ^S,  &c.  ""N, 
^NT,  &c.  Now  I  conceive,  that  the  '^S  or  ]fis,  ai  we  see  it  in 
Sssl/m,  denotes  Being,  and  bears  precisely  the  same  relation  to 
the  ,.(7m,  which  Leg  does  to  Am  in  Leg=Am ;  and  that  the  one 
denotes  *  I  Am^Being  *  as  the  other  does  'I  Ark^Reading.*  They 
dififer  only  in  the  circumstance  of  the  Verb  of  Being  being  added 
to  another  term,  expressing  Being,  either  under  different  or  the 
same  Elements ;  as  ^S^Um  or  Es^Um^  and  Ebt^Is.  We  see, 
that  in  the  present  tense  of  the  Auxiliary,  as  it  is  now  written, 
the  composition  of  ^S  and  the  Auxiliary  only  appears  in  the  first 
persons  singular  and  plural,  ^S^Um^  ^S^Umus;  and  we  see  more- 
over, that  the  vowel  breathing  before  the  S  is  lost.  But  in 
another  tense  we  have  the  vowel  breathing  before  the  ''S,  as  in 
Eas::^Em;  and  v/e  find  moreover,  that  the  composition  of  Ess  with 
the  auxiliary  Em,  Es,  Et,  Emus,  Etis,  Ent,  remains  through  all  the 
])ersons;  as  Ess^Em,  Ess=Es,  Ess^Et,  Ess«Emus,  Ess^Etis,  Essa 
Ent.  We  here  see  the  auxiliary  JBm,  Es,  Est,  Emus,  Etis,  Ent,  sirtiilar 
to  the  form  Um^Es,  Est^Umus,  Estis,  Unt.    Again,  in  the  imperfect 
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Er-Anti  we  have  the  Er  prefixed  to  the  Auxiliary  Am/  Js,  At, 
Amus,  Atrs,  Ant. 

The  Ess  in  Ess*£m  is  plainly  the  part  denoting  Being,  and 
it  coincides  in  form  with  Ess-^.     The  Er  in  Er=Am  is  probably 
quasi  Es=-^m,  as  the  Ero  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  anciently 
written  Eso.     Thus,  then,  as  S^Um  is  Es^Um,  and  £ro,  Eso,  if 
Er-Am,  S^Im,  S^Umus,  and  SJJnt,  are  quasi  £5=^m,and  Es-Im^Es^ 
Umus,  ES'Unty  we  shall  have  all  the  tenses  regularly  compound  of 
Es  and  the  Auxiliary  Am,  &c.,  except  that  the  Am  does  not  appear 
in  the  first  person  of  the  future  Ero  or  Eso,  nor  the  composition^ 
of  Es  in  some  persons  of  the  present.     Vossius,  however,  has 
given  us  an  ancient  form  for  the  present  tense,  in  which   the 
composition  of  '^S  with  the  Auxiliary  appears  in  all  the  persons, 
as  Es=t7m,  Es^Is,  Ess=//,  Es^Umus,  Es^Itis,  Es-Unt;  where  we  see 
the  Es  or  Ess   is  annexed  to  the  Auxiliary  Um,  Is,  It,  Umus,  Itis, 
Unt.     We  shall  see,  in  the  course  of  our  Enquiries,  a  similar  kind 
of  composition ;  and  the  Persian  verb  (^^JC*wJ^  Hstn,  or  Hastan, 
To  be,  exhibits  an  acknowledged  union  of  this  species.     The  pre- 
sent tense  of  this  verb  is  Hst^M,  HstsY,  Hst,  HsT=/m,  Hst-TJ, 
HsT  :^Ndy  which  is  acknowledged  to  be,  as  all  verbs  are  in  Per- 
sian, a  composition  of  the  part  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Verb 
and  the  Auxiliary.    The  third  person  singular,  Hyst,  may  either  be 
considered  as  a  compound,  or  as  existing  in  its  simple  state.     Hie 
composition  of  the   Latin  Es^^Um,   in   the  Plural  Es:=UM-l7ir,  is, 
according  to  the  analogy  here  exhibited,  Hst=Im;  but  the  office 
which  Us  performed  is  not  quite  apparent.    It  was  added  probably 
to  distinguish  it  from  Es-Um  in  the  singular,  and  the  Us  might 
denote  Being,  as  the  ES  does  at  the  beginning.     If  that  should 
have  been  the  fact,  the  addition  of  Us  is  contrary  to  the  analogy 
of  Es,  by  being  put  after  instead   of  before  the  verb  of  Being* 
In  EsT=l5,  if  we  have  the  same  union,  as  in  HsxcTy,  the  Est 
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represents  the  Hyst,  denoting  Being,  and  the  Is  is  the  verb  of 
Being.  Perhaps,  however,  the  first  part,  £5^  originally  expressed 
^the  verb  of  Being,  and  Is  is  an  addition  after  it,  as  the  Us  un- 
doubtedly is  in  the  word  Es=UmJJs.  The  Preterite  Fui  belongs 
to  the  Element  ^F,  or  F'^,  denoting  Being.  In  the  other  parts  of 
the  tense  we  have  Fu^Istiy  Fu^It,  &c.,  where,  in  the  Isti,  It, 
Imus,  Istis,  Unt,  we  have  the  same  form  which  I  have  now 
exhibited. — The  £r,  we  know,  is  inserted  before  the  Unt^  as  £r- 
UnU  Fu:=Erunt;  and  Ere  appears  by  itself,  Fu-Ere,  where  in  the 
first  w-e  have  the  same  combination  as  in  the  Erunt  of  the 
Future;  and  in  the  second  the  Ere  is  the  simpler  form,  as  in  the 
Latin  Era,  and  the  Italian  Ero,  Eri,  Era,  I  was,  &c.  In  the  Fw= 
Eram,  Fu^Erim^  Fu^Ero^  Fu^Issem,  we  have  compounds  of  Ft/, 
and  Eram,  Ero^  and  Essem. 

In  the  other  Latin  verbs,  we  plainly  see,  as  I  before  suggested, 
that  they  are  compounds  of  the  part,  which  expresses  the  idea, 
conveyed  by  the  Verb,  and  of  the  Auxiliary  Verb.  As  Am^ As, 
Am- At,  &c.  Mon^Es,  Mbn  =Et,  &c.  are  compounds  of  Am,  and 
Man,  signifying  to  'Love'  and  ^Advise,'  and  of  As,  At,  Amus,  Atis, 
Ant,  Es,  Et,  Emus,  Etis,  Ent,  which  express  the  Auxiliary 
verb  Es,  Est,  Umus,  Estis,  Unt.  The  ^M,  or  Am,  we  see,  Joes  not 
appear  in  the  first  person  of  the  present  tense,  but  it  does  in  most 
of  the  other  tenses  of  the  active  voice,  as  Legeb^AM,  Leg-Au, 
Leger^EM,  &c.  &c. ;  and  thus  we  have  in  Leg-A^u  Leg^As,  &c.  the 
Am,  As,  At,  Amus,  Atis,  Ant,  for  the  Auxiliary  Um,  Es,  &c.  added 
to  Leg,  denoting  the  action  of  the  verb.  The  addition  of  ^M  and 
^Ms'^S,  without  the  preceding  '^S,  to  Leg,  Motif  &c.,  expressing 
the  action  of  the  verb  in  the  first  persons  singular  and  plural, 
Leg^AM^  Leg=AM\ss,  Moh^Eam,  Moti^Eamvs,  is  alone  sufficient 
to  convince  us,  that  the  S  in  *y=UM  and  5'=Umus  was  originally  a 
part  distinct  by  itself.  If  Sum,  Sumus  had  been  always  united, 
representing  the  genuine  state  of  the  verb  of  Being,  we  should 

have 
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have  had  Leg^Sam^  LegvrSamus,  Mon^Seam^  Mon^SeamuSy  &c.  &c., 
or  something  of  that  sort.  In  the  Imperfect  tense,  ''Jm^Abt::AM, 
Mon^Eb^AM,  &c.,  we  have  the  Am  at  the  end  of  the  vrbrd, 
bearing  the  same  sense  as  the  English  Am  ;  but  we  have  likewise, 
as  we  see,  the  AB,  and  EB,  belonging  to  the  same  Element.  The 
office,  which  AB  and  EB  originally  performed,  precisely  corre- 
sponded with  that  of  A-Ave.  It  was  applied  to  mark  the  past 
time;  *  I  h^AvE  Loved,  Advised,'  &c.  The  Ab  and  Eb  in  the  Im- 
perfect tense  will  bear  the  same  meaning,  as  the  Av,  Iv,  U-/, 
quasi  '^V-/,  do  in  Am^Av^u  Audrlv-i,  Mon=U-i  or  ilfo^c^V-i. 
It  has  been  conjectured  by  others,  that  the  Av  in  the  Latin  Am^^ 
Av-i  corresponded  with  the  English  Have,  as  it  might  be  in  the 
phrase  *  Lov'd^HAWE  1/  The  Av  precisely  agrees  in  sense  with 
Have,  if  my  conjecture  should  be  right.  We  have  the  AB  and 
EB  again  in  the  Future  ^m:=AB-o,  M>n=EB-o.  Here  again  the 
AB  and  EB  must  belong  to  Have  or  Am,  whatever  might  be  the 
precise  office  which  they  performed.  They  might  have  been 
merely  terminations,  as  the  Am  at  the  end  of  the  word  Am^AB^ 
Am,  Mon^EB'-Au ;  and  in  that  case,  there  would  be  no  significant 
portions  in  this  Future  tense  to  express  the  time  of  the  Future ; 
or  they  might  have  been  s'rgnificant  terminations  for  Have  or  Am 
to  express  a  Future  time,  as  we  use  these  words  in  the  phrases 
*I  Am  to  do  a  thing,'  or  *  I  Have  to  do  a  thing;'  so  that^m^AB-o, 
iVfon -EB-o,  WQuld  have  signified  *I  Have  to  Love,  Advise,'  &c. 

In  the  Spanish  Language  the  use  of  Haver  is  very  various, 
and  it  is  particularly  applied  to  express  a  Future  action ;  ^  Haver 
*de  Dar,To  give  hereafter,'  *  He  de  Dar,  I  will  give/  My  Gram« 
marian  has  four  Future  tenses,  in  three  of  which  the  verb  Haver 
is  used, — **  Yo  Dare,  I  shall  or  will  give" — *'  He  de  dar,  I  will  give 
"  or  must  give" — '*  Yo  Havia  de  dar,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  give"— 
•«  Yo  Havia  de  dar,  I  was  to  give/'  In  Leg^  Audi] Am  of  the 
future,  the  Am  seems  to  be  only  a  termination,  as  in  other  tenses. 

The 
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The  formation  of  the  Spanish  verb  Estar^  To  Stand,  or  To  Be, 
ivhich  we  may  consider  altogether  to  coincide  with  the  Latin 
^  Starts  will  fully  illustrate  and  confirm  my  hypothesis,  respecting 
the  mode  in  which  the  Latin  verbs  have  been  generated. — First 
1  may  note,  that  the  verb  Haver  in  Spanish  assumes,  in  some 
tenses,  the  ^B  of  Habeo,  as  well  as  the  '^ V,  as  Hvmeramos ;  and 
thus  .in  Italian  we  have  Avere,  and  Abbia.  The  Preterimperfect, 
the  first  Preterperfect,  and  the  second  and  third  Preterperfect,  and 
the  Preterpluperfect,  as  they  are  called  by  the  Spanish  Gramma- 
Tians,  are  respectively  under  the  following  forms  ;  E^^bABa,  I  was, 
E5^=UVe,  I  had  been.  He  or  Huve  Estado,  I  have  been,  Havw 
Estado,  I  had  been.  Now  I  think  no  one  can  doubt,  that  the 
UvE  after  the  Est  in  Est AJve  is  the  hAJvE  before  the  Estado; 
and  we  cannot,  I  think,  doubt,  that  the  Aba  in  £5/bAba  has  the 
same  force,  as  the  Uve  in  EstAJvE.  We  certainly  should  not 
have  doubted  about  this,  if  in  Havia  the  B  had  been  adopted, 
quasi  ^-Abw,  as  it  is  in  h-VB^Ieramos.  By  these  minute  cir- 
cumstances it  is,  that  such  facts  are  hidden  from  our  view.  Now 
we  cannot  doubt,  that  the  Ab  in  Est-AsA  belongs  to  the  AB  in 
^St^AB^Am;  and  if  the  future  had  been  in  the  regular  form  St^ 
Av-i,  we  should  not  have  doubted,  that  the  Uv  in  Uve  belonged 
to  the  Av  in  Avi.  In  Italian,  the  tense,  which  we  may  consider  as 
corresponding  with  Est-AB-a^  ^Stt^ABc^Am,  appears  under  the  form 
of  ^V, '^5'/=AV-^. 

In  the  Arem,  and  Erem,  of  Am=AREM,  Afo«=EREM,  &c.,  we 
have  the  Eram  of  the  Auxiliary.  In  the  past  tenses,  -^mai;=ERAM, 
Amav^EKiM,  Amav^^nOj  Amav^lssEM,  we  have  the  Eram,  ERd, 
'EssEM,  as  in  the  past  tenses  of  the  Auxiliary,  Fz^^Er am,  &c. 
In  the  passive  of  Latin  verbs  we  have  the  form  -^m=OR,^msARis, 
&c. ;  or,  if  we  put  the  terminations  only,  0?%  Arts,  Atur,  Amur, 

9  f 

Amini,  Antur;   and  here  I  cannot  decide  on  the  nature  of  the 
Composition.     We   have  the   Element*  ^R  however  introduced, 

and 
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and  likewise  the  Element  "^N,  the  latter  of  which  we  shall  see 
familiarly  adopted  in  the  Greek.  We  shall  find,  that  the  Element 
'^N  or  '^NT  is  peculiarly  applied  in  the  third  persons  plural  of 
verbs.  The  Element  ^  R  denotes  Beings  through  a  wide  extent  of 
Language;  and  hence  we  have  the  terminations  Or  and  Er,  as  in 
AmatsOR,  Zoz/sEr.  As  a  verb,  we  see  it  in  the  English  Are* 
The  Element  ^  R,  as  I  before  observed,  is  perpetually  connected  with 
the  Element  "^S,  and  was,  I  believe,  originally  derived  from  it. 
In  German,  Er  is  the  familiar  pronoun  for  He.  Some  of  the 
tenses  of  the  Passive  are  acknowledged  to  be  formed  from  the 
Auxiliary  verb  Amatus  Sum  vel  Fui;  and  thus  we  see,  that  they  are 
constructed  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  in  the  Active  voice,  except 
that  in  one  case  the  auxiliary  is  separated  from  the  participle,  or 
part  expressing  the  action  of  the  verb,  and  in  the  other  it  is  united 
with  it. — Let  us  note,  in  the  Ax,  Am,  Ant,  of  the  Passive  inflection, 
OTf  Arisy  AT=2/r,  AM^ur,  Amani,ANT-urj  the  auxiliary  of  the  Active, 
The  '^R,  as  the  characteristic  of  the  Passive  verbs,  seems  to  be 
derived  from  the  Celtic  Air^  (Gal.)  Jar^  (Irish,)  which  are  used  to 
form  what  is  called  the  Pi^eterite,  or  the  Passive  Participle,  as  Air 
Cruinuchadh   Assembled,  Congregatus. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  verb  of  Being  in  Greek,  and  the  com- 
position of  other  verbs  in  that  Language.  The  Greek  Eimiy  (e^, 
Sum,)  may  be  either  quasi  Ej=  '^Mi,  and  therefore  may  correspond 
with  Es=L^m,  or  it  may  directly  be  referred  to  Am.  In  some  Dia- 
lects we  have  at  once  Emmi,  or  Emi,  (E/tep,  Hp,)  as  I  before  observed. 
The  whole  tense  runs  thus;  Eimi,  Eis  or  Ei,  Esti,  EsTon, 
EsTon,  Esmen,  (in  some  Dialect^,  Eimen,  Emen,  Eimes,)  Este,Eisi; 
and  in  another  Dialect,  Enti,  I^f^h  i^H'H'h  Hp,  D.  JE.)  tUg,  Ei,  Ears, 

Ea-Tov,  Eo-Tov,  Eo-fjiiv,  (jSjfjLiv,  E^ev,  Eifjteg,  LP.  D.)  Eor^,  Ekti,  (Evti,  D.) 

The  simpler  state  of  this  tense  is  Eimi,  Eis,  Esti,  Em,  Este,  Enti, 
as  in  Latin  Um,  Es,  Est,  Um,  Est,  Unt.  The  imperfect  runs 
thus :  En,  Es,  £,  Eton^  Eten,  Emen,  Ete,  Esau,  (Hf,  H^,  H,  Hrw,  Hr^f, 
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Hfiiv,  Ht«,  Ba-uv.)  Here  we  see  the  Element  '^N  appears.  Let  us 
mark  in  the  Esm  of  Esmen^  (Eo-ijuv,)  the  true  form  of  the  Ei  in 
EsuM-tt5,  as  it  would  be  from  Esum.  This  might  lead  us  to  con- 
clude, that  Eimi  was  originally  Ejmi.  In  the  Em,  Eso,  Eto, 
Emeth,  Esthe,  ENTa,  of  Em=^»,  Eso,  Etc,  Emeth^ow,  EsTH=on, 

EsTH=^«,   EMETH=a,    EsTHE,    EntO,    (Hjt^iA'i  H(ro,  Hto,    HfiiOov,  Ho-Oov^ 

Ho^y,  li(jL66cc,  R(r6e,  Uvroy)  we  have  the  same  fundamental  form 
which  we  have  in  Latin.  In  Es=OM=ji,  {E(ro[4,cci,)  we  have  the  Es=» 
Om,  as  in  the  Latin  Es-Um,  and  Ess-Em.  The  Greek  Auxiliary 
differs  from  the  Latin  by  the  introduction  of  the  Radical  ^N. 

The  Greek  verbs,  like  the  Latin,  are  compounded  of  the  part 
expressing  the  sense  conveyed  by  the  Verb  and  the  Auxiliary.  As 
Tupto,  TupU^iSy    TupUEU   TupUEjoti,  Tw/^^Eton,  Tz/^/sOmen, 

TW^^sEte,  Tupt^Ovsif  (Tvtttci)^  TUTTT^ig^  Tv^reif  rvTmrovj  rvTrnroy, 
TfrtFTOfieVf  TVTrrerey  rvrrrovirt,)  are  compounded  of  Tupt,  and  of  Eis,  Er, 

Eton,  Eton,  Omen,  Ete,  Ousi,  corresponding  with  the  Eis, 
Ei,  EsTON,  EsTON,  Esmeriy  or  Emen,  Este^  in  one  Dialect  Ete, 
Eisi,  (jEjg^  E/,  E<rrw,  Eotov,  E(r^5i/,  Earg,  Ere,  P.  E/a-i,)  of  the  Auxiliary. 
We  see  here,  that  one  form  of  the  second  person  of  the  Auxiliary 
jB/,  (E/,)  is  adopted  for  the  third  in  the  ordinary  verbs.  Perhaps 
the  Ei  was  originally  Ej.  The  ^M  we  see  is  lost  in  the  first  person 
of  the  present  tense  of  the  Active  voice,  as  it  is  in  the  Latin;  but  it 
is  found  in  the  same  tense  of  the  Passive  and  Middle  voices,  and  in' 
various  other  tenses,  TupuOuai^  &c.  &c.  (TuTrTOfMct,)  which  means 
literally,  '  Beat^Au  V 

The  ""  M  is  likewise  found  in  that  class  of  verbs,  which  are  called 
Verbs  in  Mi,  T/7A=Emi,  (jidrifii.)  In  the  composition  of  these  verbs 
we  see  likewise  the  Auxiliary,  as  T/VAsEmi,  Es,  Esi,  Eton,  Eton, 
Emen,  Ete,  Eisi,  (T/6iyp,  rtGffg,  &c.)  Here  the  third  person  singular 
contains,  as  it  commonly  does,  the  Element  S,  as  Esi ;  and  though 
in  the  third  person  plural  we  have  £»/',  yet- in  a  Dialect  we 
have   the  familiar  Element  "^N,  Enti,  riVA-EKTf  (Tidim,  Dor.) 

In 
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In  the  Passive  voice  of  the  ordinary  verbs  we  see  a  similar  compo- 
sition of  the  part  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Verb  and  the  Auxiliary; 
as  in  t'-TupUOmen^  e-Tup^En,  Tup^^Esomai,  {VLTuirroiiypf^  irvirv,  nwrf* 
cofiai,)  which  are  formed  from  Tupt,  Tup,  and  Omen,  or  Etnen^ 
(VLfjLfiv,)  En,  (Uy,)  and  Esomai,  (l>o/xa/.)  The  Auxiliary  Emen,  (UfAfip,)  is 
thus  formed;  Emen,  Eso,  Eto,  Emethon,  Esthon,  Esthen,  Emetha, 
Estht,  Ento;  and  e^TupUOmen  is  thus  formed,  e'TupU\Omen,  ou, 
or  Eso,  Eto,  Omethon,  Esthon,  Esthen,  Ometha,  Esthe,  Onto,  (iruTr* 
TofAipfp  trvTTTw,  vel  cTUTTTfw  apud  veteres,  iTUTrrsro,  &c.)  The  present 
tense  is  formed  in  a  similar  manner,  though  without  any  addition 
in  the  first  person  to  the  ^M,  or  Am.  It  coincides  most  in  the 
singular  and  plural  with  the  Latin,  though  it  is  somewhat  in  a 
simpler  state.     Thus  we  have  Ttt^isjOM^i,  Esai,  Etoi,  Omet&i, 

EiSThe,  Ontj/,  {TvTrrofiM,  rvTrrji,  vel  rvTrntrai  apud  veteres,  TVimrmif 

TirTrrofLiOa,  ruTfTea-Ot,  nmrovTou,)  which  coincides  most  with  the  Latin 
form,  Um,  Es,  Est,  Umus,  Esr^is,  Unt- 

The  Infinitive  of  the  Greeks  follows  the  two  forms  of  Eino/, 
(ijycu,)  and  of  EsTHAi  in  £^=Esthai,  {Ea-saOcu,)  as  in  Tupt^Em, 
Tetuph^ENAi,  Tupt^EsTHAi,  (TvTTTetv,  T6TU(p€F«i,  TwjmtrSou.)  In  some 
forms  of  the  infinitive  we  have  a  compound  of  the  Elements  ^M- 
and.^N,  as  Em^En,  Em^Enai  (EfAiy,  EfjMou,  Ion.),  and  in  the  other 
verbs  TuptnEmen,  Tupt^Emenai,  {jmnfiiv,  Tdtttsiuvm,  A.  D.)  The 
EsTHAi  of  the  Greeks  corresponds  with  the  Ess£,  Estre  or  Etre, 
EssER,  of  the  Latins,  French,  Italians,  &c.  If  Einai  should  be 
quasi  Ej-Nai,  then  the  Nai,  and  En,  in  Ej-Nai,  and  Em^En^  will 
be  the  form  of  the  Infinitive  added  to  the  verbs  of  Being,  Ej 
and  Em.  In  some  of  the  Dialects  of  the  Teutonic,  the  Infinitive 
terminates  in  N.  Thus  in  German  and  Saxon  we  have  Lob^^Enf, 
LuJU Anff  To  Love;  in  Gothic,  SokJ^AN,  To  Seek,  &c*  &c.  In  the 
Hindostan  Dialects  the  Infinitive  ends  in  Na,  as  ikfar^NA,  To 
Beat,  JoouciNa,  To  Go,  (Hadley's  Gram.  p.  37,)  where  let  us  note 
the  Mar  smd  the ^Jaou,  corresponding  with  the  English  Marr  and 

Go. 
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Go.  The  verb  of  Being  in  these  Dialects  is  Hona^  To  be,  which 
corresponds  with  the  Greek  Einai,  (Eiv^);  and  the  present  tense  is 
formed  by  using  Hyn^  the  verb  of  Being,  after  the  word  expressing 
the  action  intended,  as  **  Myn  Dourtay  Hyn,  I  am  running/' 
(Hadley,  p.  37.)  where  if  the  term  Dourtay^  Running,  was  joined 
with  Hyn,  as  Dourtayhyn^  it  would  be  precisely  the  same  compo- 
sition as  e^Tupton,  (ErwrToy,)  from  Tupt  and  On,  or  En,  (Hy,  Erara,) 
I  was  beating.  We  perceive  sometimes  the  ^M  in  the  Infini- 
tive, of  Greek  verbs,  as  in  the  TupulS^u-en^  {jv^r^fitv) \  and  this 
likewise  takes  place  in  some  of  the  Celtic  Dialects,  as  in  the  Irish 
and  Galic,  as  DeanAu^  DheanAMh^  To  Do,  a  verb  common  to  both 
Dialects.  The  present  tense  may  be  considered  to  be  the  same, 
Dran- Am,  I  Do,  or  I  Am  Doing,  where  the  sense  of  Am  is  the  same 
in  both  instances.  .  >   . 

In  the  Irish  Dialect  we  have  ArA-Im,  ATAaO/r,  Ata  Se,  Ata« 
Moid,  At A^Thaoiy  ATA^Id,  for  all  the  persons  of  the  present  tense, 
/  am,  thou  arty  &c.  We  have  likewise  Ata  and  As  used  for  all  the 
persons,  when  accompanied  by  the  pronouns,  Ata  or  As  Me^  I  am, 
Ata  or  As  Tu,  Thou  art,  &c.  &c.  We  have  likewise  An  with  the 
Pronouns  used  for  all  persons  of  the  present.  An  Me,  An  Tu,  &c.. 
Am  I,  Art  thou,  &c.  We  see,  that  the  An  coincides  with  the  Een, 
(Hf,)  of  the  Greeks,  though  they  are  applied  to  different  tenses.  It 
may  perhaps  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Celtic  and  Greek  verbs. 
An  and  Een,  (Hv,)  agree  even  in  point  of  the  time,  which  they 
express ;  as  some  have  observed,  that  the  Greek  Een  or  Eeen,  (Hv, 
£iprj  was  used  for  the  Present  tense. 

Oux  a^»  fimjvov  EHN  iftfuv  yBvoq,  uXX^  STn  yaiotv 
Eitn  ivum  (Hes.  Op.  A.  v.  ii.) 

**  Non  sane  unum  Est  contention um  genus,  sed  in  terra  sunt 
**  duo.'*  The  later  writers  seem  to  have  adopted  this  use  of  the 
vrord,  in  order  to  give  their  compositions  an  air  of  antiquity.  (See 
the  Poem  under  the  name  of  Musaeus,  v.  16.)     In   the  perfect 

fi  e  tense 
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tense  of  the  Irish  verb,  we  have  Bha  JM>,  I  was,  or  have  been; 
where  in  Bha  we  see  the  same  form  as  in  Fui,  and  the  English  Be, 
Some  might  conjecture,  that  Fui  was  quasi  Fuj,  and  that  it  belonged 
to  the  Element  F  D,  F  J,  &c. ;  yet  we  shall  conclude,  I  think,  from 
this  instance,  where  Bha  and  Fui  coincide  in  form,  and  from  other 
examples  of  the  same  kind,  that  the  Elements  ^B  and  BD,  FD, 
&c.  are  distinct  from  each  other.     The  Element  BD,  FT,  &c. 
denotes    Being  through   the  whole   compass   of  Language,   and 
acicordingly,  in  the  same  tense  with  Bha^  we  have  BuADAa^,  I  was, 
and  likewise  in  other  tenses,  Do  Bhfos,  I  was,  Biodh,  Be  thou, 
&c.  &c.    In  Irish,  we  have  both  Is  and  As,  as  the  impersonal  verbt 
corresponding  with  Is,  (Eng.)  &c.     We  perceive  in  At  a  dm,  Ata 
Mey  that  Ata  is  the  verb  of  Being;  and  we  see,  that  Im  is  an 
addition,  which,  according  to  my  hypothesis,  belongs  to  Am,  (£ng.) 
We  have  from  hence  another  proof,  that  Es=  Um  is  the  true  form  in 
the  Latin  verb  of  Being,^*that  Es  and  Um  are  distinct  portions, 
and  that  Es  is  the  part,  corresponding  with  the  terms  for.  Being, 
under  the  same  Element,  Es,  Est,  &c. 

We  find  the  same  loss  of  the  vowel  breathing  in  the  Celtic  verb, 
as  in  the  Latin.  Not  only  Ara^Im  signifies  I  am,  but  likewise 
^TAa  Jm,  or  '^TSAs/m,  ^S''  =Am,  ""S^  =0m ;  but  even  here  we  see  the 
verb  of  Being  distinct  from  the  remaining  part;  since  in  the  other 
persons.  Thou  art.  He  i5,  we  have  Ta  tu,  Ta  se;  though  the 
breathing  before  the  T  is  still  lost  In  the  plural  the  Grammarians 
put  Ata  sinn,  sibh,  siad.  We,  ye,  they  are^  where  we  see  the  true 
form.  In  Irish  and  Galic  the  Infinitive  ends  in  ^M,  as  it  some- 
times  does  in  Greek,  as  Sam,  Taim,  To  be,,  which  belongs  directly 
to  the  present,  as  we  before  observed.  We  perceive^  in  the  ^ikfo/^f  and 
the  ^  Thaoi  of  the  first  and  second  persons  plural  of  the  verb  Ata= 
''Moid,  At A^^ Thaoi,  the  Mus  and  the  Est,  or  ST,  in  Su^Mvs 
Esris.  In  the  Galic  Dialect  of  the  Celtic,  we  have  Ata  or  Tha  mi 
I  am,  Tha  thu,  Tha  e.  Thou  art,  He  is,  &c.    We  have  likewise  Is  i 
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all  the  persons  of  the  present.  Is  M/,  Is  Tu^  Is  iS,  &c.,  I  am.  Thou 
art,  He  is,  &c. ;  and,  moreover,  Am  mi.  An  tu,  An  e,  which  mean. 
Am  I,  Art  thou.  Is  he,  &c.,  where  Am,  unless  put  for  An^  corre- 
sponds precisely  with   the  English  Am.     In  Galic  likewise  we  , 
have  Bha  or  Bu  mi,  I  was,  &c.,  and  in  other  tenses  and  moods 
we  have  the  Element  BD,  as  Bith/WA  mi,  I  shall  be,  Bith  thu.  Be 
thou,  &G.  &c.     The  form  of  a  regular  Galic  or  Irish  verb,  as  given 
by  Lhuyd,  in  the  Present  tense,  is,  *%'m6A,|AiM,   Air,  Aidh, 
Am=»Aoid,  AoiD^sEsr,  AidsstIon,  I  write,  &c.     In  the  first  and 
third  persons  of  the  singular,  and  in  the  first  and  second  of  the 
plural,  we  see  the  Latin  form,  *Si:n6]  Am,  At,  Am=Us,  At^Is,  which 
corresponds  with  Sgriohh\h\yiy  Aidh,  Am=Aoid,  AoidA:=Esi. 

In  Welsh,  the  verb  of  Being  is  Wyf,  I  am,  Wyt  or  Wyd,  Thou 
art,  Tw,  Mae.OES,  Sydd,  Si,  He  is,  Ym,  Ych,  YNT,We,  Ye;  They 
are.    The  Tw  denotes,  we  see,  Being,  under  the  vowel  form ;  and 
this  we  i^hall  find  sometimes  to  take  place,  as  in  the  English  He. 
The  English  He  is  derived  probably  from  the  Consonant  form,  as 
Hyse  (Sax.)  Is   (Lat.)  as  the  Etymologists  suppose;  and  so,  I 
imagine,  are  the  other  words  denoting  Being,  which  are  expressed 
by  Vowels.     In  Mae  we  see  the  Element  '^M,  and  in  Sydd  we  see 
a  similar  composition  to  the  Latin  Sit,  which  I  conceive  to  be 
Es-It.    In  '^S-Ydd  the  vowel  breathing  before  the  ^S  is  lost,  and 
so  it  is  in  Si,  as  it  was  in  the  Irish  and  Galic  Ta.     In  Wyf  we  have 
the  Am  of  the  Galic,  English,  &c.,  where  Fand  M  have  passed  into 
each  other;  and  in  the  other  persons,  Wyt  or  Wyd,  Oes,  Ym, 
Ych,  Ynt,  we  have  the  simplest  state  of  the  verb  of  Being,  corre- 
sponding with  the  Um,  Es,  Est,  Um,  Est,  Unt  of  the  Latins,  in 
^S:^Vm,  Es,  Est,  ^^J^Umsw^,  Est=w,  ''*S:Unt.     The  simplicity  of 
the  Welsh  verb  accords  most  with  that  of  the  Persian,  conveying 
atie  same  idea ;  and  this  resemblance  will  be  more  striking  in  the 
Plural,  Ym,  Ych,  Ynt,  (Welsh),  Aim,  Aid,  And,  (Pers.)      The 
Welsh  verbs,  like  others,  are  compounds  of  the  part  expressing  the 

sense 
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sense  conveyed  by  the  verbs  and  the  auxiliary  verb.  The  present 
tense  in  Welsh  is  likewise  expressed  by  Yd  or  Ytt,  and  the  auxiliary 
verb,  before  produced,  added  to  it,  as  YdsWyf,Yd=:Wyt,  or  Wyd, 
Td^To,  Yd=Ym,  Yd=:Ych,  Yd=Vnt.  Here  we  have  the  verb  of 
Being  joined  with  itself.  The  Yd  or  Ytt  I  conceive  to  express  the 
verb  of  Being,  corresponding  with  Wyt,  Wyd,  Oes,  (Welsh,) 
Es,  Est,  (Lat.)  &c.,  Is,  &c. ;  and  to  form  precisely  the  same 
species  of  union,  when  joined  with  ff^yf,  &c.,  which  we  see  in  the 
Latin  Es=Um,  Es=Is,  Ets=It,  Es=Um-«5,  Es=It-/V,  Es=Unt,  or 
£ss=:Em,  Ess=Es,  Ess=Et,  Ess=EM-tt5,  Ess=rET-/^,  Ess^Ent.  "The 
Persian  verb,  like  the  Welsh  and  other  verbs,  is  a  compound,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  the  part  conveying  the  idea  of  the  verb,  and  the 
auxiliary.  The  Persians  likewise  have  combined  the  term  denoting 
Being,  and  belonging  to  the  verb  of  Being,  with  that  verb  of 
Being,  or  with  itself.  We  have  se^i,  that  ^^^ji^  Hstn,  or  HASX-o/t, 
signifies  To  Be,  corresponding  with  Est,  Esse,  &c.  &c.  The 
present  tense  of  this  verb  is  formed  of  Hast  and  the  Auxiliary,  as 
Hast-M,  Hast'Y,  Hast,  Hast-Ym,  Hast-Yd,  Hast-^ND.  We 
see  in  the  Persian  verb,  that  the  third  person  is  Hast,  which  is 
either  the  verb  of  Being  in  its  simple  state,  or  a  contraction  for 
Hast' AsT^  as  I  before  observed. 

In  Welsli  we  see  that  Yd  is  added  to  Tw,  another  form  of  the 
third  person,  as  Td=Tw ;  but  in  what  is  called  the  Passive,  we  have 
Yd=Ys,  which  is  sometimes  simply  Ys.  In  Welsh,  as  in  the  other 
Languages,  which  we  have  noticed,  the  Element  "^N  appears  as 
an  auxiliary  verb,  and  is  adopted  in  the  inflexions  of  verbs,  as  in 
the  Greek  Etupt^Onf,  &c.  (Etuttt-ov,)  from  En,  (Hy,  Eram.)  Thus 
in  the  Welsh  we  have  Oedd^^WN,  I  wasj  and  in  the  other  persons 
we  find  Oedd^It,  or  Oedd^Tt^  Thou  wast,  Oedd,  or  Yd^Oedd,  He 
was,  &c.;  where  there  is  a  similar  union,  Oedd=It,  &c.,  which  we 
have  before  seen.  In  another  tense  we  have  Bu^M,  5tt=:OsT,  Bu, 
Bu^O^i  jB«=Och,  -BwsAnt  or  Ont,  I  have  been,  &c.    Here  we  have 

a  com- 
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a  compound  of  Bu  and  the  auxiliary.  The  Bu  corresponds  with 
the  Bha  and  Bu  in  the  other  Cehic  Dialects,  and  with  the  Fui  of 
the  Latins.  We  may  observe,  in  the  fi2^:=M,  that  the  ^M  or  AM 
is  used,  which  is  the  ordinary  form  in  other  Languages,  instead  of 
Wyf.  We  find  the  same  termination  in  other  verbs,  as  jieth^Yyif 
I  came.  In  general,  however,  the  '^F,  or  Wyf,  &c.  is  used,  when 
added  to  the  verb,  as  in  Bydd^Ar,  I  shall  be,  Bydd-W yf,  Byth^ 
Wyf,  jB=Wyf,  which  latter  is  formed  of  Bu  and  Wyfj  and  is  not  a 
contraction  of  Byth  and  Wyf  as  the  Welsh  Grammarians  imagine. 
Let  us  mark  the  Bydd  and  Byth,  which  in  other  moods  and  tenses 
is  Bod^  Buas^Wn^  &c.,  where  we  see  the  Element  BD,  as  in  Bhad- 
has^  Bhios,  Biodh^  &c.  in  other  Dialects  of  the  Celtic.  In  Persian, 
the  same  auxiliary  is  used,  and  in  the  same  manner.  In  the 
Infinitive,  ^jci^  cS^  Bud^en^  Bud  signifies  To  be;  and  in  the 
Preterite,  Bud^M,  Bud^Y,  Bud,  Bud^lM,  Bud^YD,  Bud^TSiD,  mean 
I  was.  Thou  wast,  &c. ;  where  the  plural  of  this  tense,  Bud::^!^, 
Bud'YD,  Bud'Nv,  precisely  corresponds  with  a  similar  combi- 
nation in  the  Welsh,  as  Buus^Em,  Buas=EcH,  Bwo^^Ent,  We,  Ye, 
They  had  been. 

The  Welsh  Language  supplies  us  with  the  idea,  from  which  the 
Element  BD  denotes  Being;  and  we  shall  find,  that  it  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that,  from  which  I  suppose  Est,  Is,  &c.  to  be  derived* 
I  conceive,  that  Est,  Is,  &c.,  as  denoting  Existence,  is  taken  from  the 
idea  of  what  is  Placed — Situated,  and  belongs  to  the  sense  conveyed 
by  IsTemi,  (itrrifp,  CoUoco,  Statuo;  at  in  aor.  2  perf.  plusq.  perf. 
Sto,  Consisto;  unde  £5^; — Esse,  Natum,  Ortum  Esse,)  or  in  other 
words,  that  Est,  &c.  has  precisely  the  same  original  and  meta- 
phorical meaning  as  Existo,  To  Be,  To  Exist,  from  Ex  and  Sisto, 
*'  To  Set,  or  be  made  to  stand ; — To  continue,'*  &c.  B6d  signifies 
in  Welsh  "  To  Be,"  and  likewise  ''  An  aBooE,  a  dwelling,  a 
''  mansion,  an  habitation.*'  Thus  we  see  the  Welsh  Bod  belongs 
to  the  English  a-'Bode,  Bide,  Bed,  Booth,  &c.  &c. ;  and  the  Hebrew 
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na  BT,  a  Houses  Temple,  &c.  &c*  The  word  signifies  a  Daughter 
m  Hebrew,  from  the  idea  of  the  Being — the  ^Existens  Persona/  We 
may  now  see,  that  B6dj  a^Bode,  Bide,  &c.  belong  to  B*OD-^n,  (Germ.) 
Ped^on^  (mJoK,  Solum, )  the  Ground,  for  the  same  reason  that  Est, 
Is,  Isremiy  (i^^/im>)  do  to  EsTia,  (Ecnot,)  Sec.  &c.  the  EArTH, 
Through  the  whole  compass  of  Language  the  Element  BD  denotes 
Being:  Hence  we  have  the  great  Deity  worshipped  all  over  the 
East— BuDDA.  We  shall  see,  that  the  Armoricf  form  for  the  verb 
To  Be  is  Bsza;  from  which,  as  we  shall  now  understand,  the  name 
Beza  is  derived;  and  thus  we  see,  that  the  Budda,  the  Deity  of  the 
East,  and  Beza^  have  the  same  meaning. 

In  some  compound  tenses  in  the  Welsh  Language,  the  Bum, 
Buasmtij  Byddaf,  become  Fum,  Fuaswn,  Fyddaf;   and  the  Welsh 
Gr^mmwians  have  illustrated  this  composition  in  the  verbs  Henyw, 
Cenyw,  Deryw^  Goryw;  as  Han^Fum,  &c.  &c.     We  may  represent 
the  terminations  of  the  ordinary  Welsh  verbs  thus ;  ist  Person  sing. 
Car]  Wn,  Ais,  Aswn,  Af,  (I  loved,  I  have  loved,  I  had  loved,  I  shall 
love,)  &c.     ad  Pers.  It,  Aist,  As=it,  i.     3d  P.  aiy  Odd,  Asai. 
lat  P.  PI.  Em,  As=Om,  As=:Em,  fVn.    ad  P.  Ech,  As=Och,  As=Ech, 
WcH.     3d  P.  Ent,  As=Ant,  As=Ent,  Ant.    In  some  tenses  Cer 
ia  written  Car.     The  formation  of  these  tenses  is  manifest.     We 
see  in  the  first  person  singular,  that  the  auxiliaries  belonging  to 
the  Elements  '^N,  '^S,  "^F,  are  adopted,  as  Wn,  Ars,  Af,  in  a  simple 
state,  or  ASsWn   in  a  compound  state,  as  in  Oedd=:Wn»    The 
second  and  third  persons  singular  belong  to  the  Element  ^S,  &c. 
according  to  the  ordinary  analogy,  except  in  Ai^  which  is  quasi  Aj; 
and  the  plural,  through  all  the  tenses,  is  formed  likewise  according 
to  the  ordinary  analogy,  either  in  a  simple  or  compound  state,  ^M, 
^S,&c.^NT,or'^S,&c.-''M,  ^S,&c.»'^S,&c.  ''S,&c.^NT;  exceptia 
one  tense,  where  in  the  first  person  plural  we  have  the  Element  '^JT 
or  Wn,  as  in  the  Greek  Tixpt]Om-Eif,  (Twrro/jLev,)  though  here  we 
have  both  the  '^M  and  the  ^N. 

In 
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In  Cornish,  Bazy  or  Bos^  signifies  To  Bt ;  and  this  we  see  coincides 
with  the  Bod  of  the  Welsh,  &c.     The  first  person  of  the  present 
tense  is  Ov,  Ass^Av,  Ass:3Am,  where,  in  the  Ov,  Av,  Am,  we  see 
both  the  forms  of  the  Element,  as  that  of  ^V,   and  likewise  the 
ordinary  form  ^M.^    In  Welsh  we  have  seen  it  to  be  '^F,  fls  Wyf. 
These  forms,  Ov,  Av,  will  decide  our  opinions  on  the  origin  of  Av, 
Iv,  in  the  Latin  ^/»=Av-i,  j^iudAv-L    Let  us  nurk  in  Ass^AM  the 
true  form  of  "^S^Um,  as  in  the  old  word  Es^Um,  and  the  Russian 
ESsMe.   The  second  person  is  Oz,  Ass=Az,  YdhsOz  ;  the  third  Ma, 
Tuy  Ez,  YsY,  Otte,  Ydzhi;  the  first  plural  Oni^  Ass^on,  the  second 
Ohy  Oux,  Tz-Oux^  and  the  third  Tnz,  ""M^Onzy  Tm^Onz.     In  th« 
tbinl  person  singular  the  Ma  is  the  Mae  of  the  Welsh,  where  Uke 
Eitment  "^M  denotes  Being,  as  in  the  first  persons  singular  ajod 
plural,  ^*S=Um,  ''-S=Um-w,  &c.    In  the  third  person  plural,  ^M'Oms, 
ovTrn^ONZ^  we  see  a  compound  of  the  "^M  and  the  ONZ,  the  ^NT, 
the  ordinary  form  of  that  person.     In  Cornish,  w6  have  By^  ^M> 
I  have  been,  corresponding  with  Bu^M^  Welsh;  where  the  By  and 
Bu  coincide  together.     The  B  is  turned  into  a  F  in  Cornish,  as  By^ 
AUy  or  Vy^Ariy  &c.    In  the  Armoric,  Beza  means  To  Be,  as  in  the 
other  Dialects.    The  term  So  is  used  in  all  persons  of  the  present; 
where  the  breathing  before  the  '^S  is  lost,  as  it  is  before  the  "^T  in 
theGalic  and  Irish  ^Tha^  ^Ta;  though  it  is  again  found  in  Ata. 
The  present  tense  in  Armoric  is  likewise  expressed  by  Ouity  Out, 
EOf  or  £,  Omp,  Och,  Int,  and  Ez^Oun,  Ez-Out,  Ez-£o,  I  am.  Thou 
art.   He  is;   and  in  the  f^ural,  Ez=Omp,  Ez-Och, .  Ez^Int,   we 
find  likewise  the  same  composition,  which  we  have  seen  in  the 
Welsh  Yd:=Ym,  Yd=:Ych„  YdsYnt,  —  in  the   Persian  Hj^^Ym, 
fliw/=YD,  Hast:^  '^Nd,— and  in  the  Es=:Um,  Es-It,  Es-Unt,  belong- 
ing to  the  ancient  Latin  form,  which  Vossius  has  recorded,  Esumut, 

Esitis,  EsunU 

In  the  Hindostan  Dialects,  HoNA  signifies  To  Be,  where  we  have 
the  ""N,  as  in  the  Creek  Einai,  (EUyai,  Esse^)  &c.     The  Graa-' 

marians 
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marians  acknowledge,  that  from  this  Hona  is  derived  the  Na  of  the 
Infinitive  mood,  of  the  verbs  in  these  Dialects,  as  Mtfr=NA,  To 
Beat,  Jaou^'i^A^  To  Go.  I  have  shewn,  that  Jaou  belongs  to  Go, 
and  that  in  the  Teutonic  Dialects  the  Infinitive  ends  in  '^N.  Thus 
then,  Jaau^NA  is  precisely  the  same  combination  as  the  cor- 
responding word  and  tense  in  the  German  Gehe^^,  the  Saxon 
Gfl=N,  the  Belgic.GotfaN,  and  the  English  Ga^^g.  The  Greek 
Infinitive  ends,  we  know,  in  £in,  &c.  from  Einj/,  (eiv^,)  as  TupU 
EiN.  The  Persian  ends  in  ^N,  or  in  Idan^  as  the  Grammarians 
inform  us.  The  Idan  in  Persian  verbs  must  be  considered  as 
having  arisen  from  ^^yi^^  Hast  an,  To  be;  and  in  Hastan  we 
plainly  see  the  composition  of  cz-umJ^  Hst,  Is,  the  part  expressing 
the  verb,  and  An,  the  termination  of  the  Infinitive.  In  Persian  the 
Infinitives  frequently  end  likewise  in  ^Dan  and  ^7a«.  In  the  Hin- 
dostan  Dialects,  Hyn  means  ^*  There  is,  It  is,  We  are,*'  &c.  which 
we  see  precisely  coincides  with  the  Greek  £«,  (Hy,  Erat,)  and  the 
An  of  the  Irish;  An  E,  He  is,  It  is.  An  sinn,  We  are,  &c.  In  the 
Hindostan  Dialects,  Ta  or  Tau,  Tee,  &c.  are  used  with  the 
Pronouns  in  all  the  persons  of  the  present,  as  the  Irish  Ta  is.  Thus 
in  the  Hindostan  we  have  Mi,  To,  Oo}TA,  and  in  Irish  TA] -Mir, 
Tu,  Se,  for  I  am.  Thou  art.  He  is.  In  these  Dialects,  Hoova 
signifies  Am,  which  is  the  same  form  as  the  Ov  and  the  Av  of  the 
Cornish.  I  have  before  observed,  that  Ta  and  Ka  form  participles^ 
Do«r=3 Ta,  Running,  Dour ^Ka^  Having  run.  In  the  Irish,  says 
General  Vallancey,  "  the  Supines  end  in  Ta  and  Te,  which  form  the 
"  participle  of  the  Passive  voice,  which,  with  the  auxiliary  verb 
«*  Sam,  or  Tamy  go  through  all  the  tenses  5  as  Gonaim^  I  wound, 
«*  Taim  Gona Ta,  I  am  wounded."  (Gram.  p.  115.)  In  Gipsey,  Se 
is  Is,  which  answers  to  the  Hindostan  Ta,  &c.  ;  and  still  more 
agrees  in  form  with  tlie  Celtic  terms  Si,  So,  &c.  In  Gipsey,  like- 
wise. So — Sa  means  How,  What;  as  So  Se  RomanS,  What  Is  it  in 
&pseyf-^SK  Shan  Ria,  Sa  Shan  Raun^a,  How  do  you  do.  Sir?  How 

do 
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da  you  do^  Madam  f    The  Ria  and  Raunia  belong  tx>  Rex^  and  JR^- 
gina^  (Lat.)  /?^,(Ital.)  Roi,  Reine,  (Fr.)  Rajah,  (Hindoo,)  &c.     The 
Shan  I  conceive  to  be  a  compound  of  Sha,  a  variety  of  Se,  to  denote 
the  participle  Being,  and  An,  which  may  be  called  the  verb,  corre- 
sponding with  the  Hindostan  Hona,  To  Be.  "  The  Ta  or  Tau  of 
the  Hindostan,  when  added  to  the  part  denoting  the  action  of  the 
verb  to  express  the  participle,  is  precisely  the  same.     Thus,  when 
they  say  Ihur  Ta  Hoon,  *I  am  running,'  Dour  Tav  Hyn,  'We  are 
^•running/  the*7!ci  and  Tau  may  be  considered  as  separate  parts  of 
Speech,  denoting  Being;  and  TK^Hoon,  Ta^ Hyn,  mean  precisely 
M  am,  we  are  being/ just  as  I  conceive  Sha^An,  or  Sh'^An;  to  do. 
I  shall  now  examine  the  formation  of  the  verbs  in  some  of  the 
Modern  Languages ;  and  we  shall  find,  that  they  follow  a  similar 
analogy  to  those,  which  I  have  before  unfolded.     In  the  Estre  or 
Etre,  fexE,  &c.  of  the  French,  we  have  the  simple  representation 
of  the  Element  ^S,  '^T,   denoting  Being;   and  in  Er-^Ant,  the 
Gerund,   as   it   is  called,  or  the   Participle,    we   have  the   Ant 
corresponding  with  the  Latin, >/fi»] Ans,  Ant-w.       In  the  S=Uis, 
SmErai,  S^^Erois,  S^Ois,  we  have  the  ^S,  as  in  the  Latin  ^S-Um, 
where  the  breathing  before  the  '^S  is  lost;  and  4he  Uis,  Erai, 
Erois^Ois,  should  be  considered  as  the  simpler  state  of  the  auxiliary 
verb.     In    Et-Ow,   &c.  &c.   the  breathing   before   the  ^S  or  '^T  . 
appears,  as  in  Es-I7m,  Es-/it,  Ess-Em,  Ess^Es.    In  F&^^SSe  we  have 
a  compound  of  the  Elements  F"^  and  ^S,  as  in  the  Latin  FuAssil^  ^m, 

m 

the  Welsh  Bu^As-wn,  &c.  fee  The  ordinary  French  verbs  are 
compounded,  as  the  auxiliary  is,  of  the  part  expressing  the  action 
of  the  verb  and  the  auxiliary  in  its  simpler  form.  In  the  Is,  Es,  ' 
Est,  Ommes,  Etes,  Ont,  of  S-Uis,  Es,  Est,  S^Ommes,  Etes,  S^Ont, 
we  have  one  simple  state,  which  agrees,  we  see,  with  the  Latin 
form;  except  that  the  first  person  singular  belongs  to  the  Element 
^S.  Another  simple  state  is  the  Ois,  Ois,  Oit,  Iqns,  Iez,  Oient,; 
of  the  compound  of  Et]Ois,  Ois,  Oit,  &c.  &c.,  which  differs  nothing 

R  ^  from 
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from  the  former,  except  that  the  first  person  plural  belongs  to  the 
Element  '^N,  and  the  second  person  plural  is  in  its  simplest  state. 
In  the  Erai  o{  S^Erai,  we  have  the  simplest  form,  coinciding  with 
ErOy  (Lat.);  and  the  Erois^  of  St^Erois,  supplies  us  with  another 
simple  form,  though  this  is  still  a  compound  of  Er  and  Ois.  The 
Er=Ois,  Er=:Oit,  coincides  precisely  with  Er:=As,  Er=At,  (Lat.)  a 
compound  of  the  Elements  ''Rs  ^S.  We  shall  find,  when  we  examine 
the  French  verbs,  that  they  are  generally  composed  of  the  part  ex- 
pressing the  verb,  and  the  auxiliaries  under  these  forms.  We  shall 
observe,  that  the  exception  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  first  and 
third  persons  singular,  which  sometimes  end  in  a  vowel.  In  Sent\  Is, 
Is,  It,  Imes,  Ites,  /r-ENX,  we  have  the  first  form,  except  that  the 
'^  R  is  added  to  the  '^  N  in  the  third  person  plural.  In  the  Sent}  Ois, 
Ois,  Ois,  Ions,  Iez,  Ent,  we  have  the  second  form.  In  the  future  and 
conditional,  as  Sent|lRAi,  Ir=Ois,  &c.,  we  have  two  other  forms. 
Though  in  the  first  person  singular  of  *y^n^=slRAi,  we  have  the  simpler 
form  Irai  ;  yet  in  the  second  person,  and  in  the  plural  Sent]  Ir=  As, 
Ir-Ons,  we  have  the  compound  one,  as  in  Sent\  Ir=Ois,  Ir-Ions,  &c. 
In  IsssIoNS  of  Sent  missions  we  have  a  similar  combination  to  Ex- 
Ions.  The  Gerund  or  Participle  is  commonly  formed,  as  £/=  Ant 
is,  by  adding  ^N  to  the  part  expressing  the  sense  of  the  verb,  as 
Par/- Ant  ;  but  it  is  sometimes  formed  by  adding  what  corresponds 
with  Etant,  as  Jg  in  ^^=Issant,  quasi  Agtr^Etant,  &c.  &c. 

In  the  French  verb  of  Possession,  Av-o/r,  we  have  Eu,  Aurai, 
Eus,  Eusse,  which  are  quasi  Ev,  Av-  ^Rai,  Ev-  ^S,  Ev-  ^Sse.  In  the 
jliy  As,  A,  Ont,  I,  You,  He,  They  Have,  the  V  has  been  lost.  In 
the  English  verb  of  Possession,  Have,  we  find  the  Radical  '^  V,  or 
^  B,  lost  in  the  Past  tense  Had,  as  it  is  in  the  German  Hatte.  The 
''^D  and  the  '^T  represent  the  past  time;  and  thus  Had  and  Hatte 
are  quasi  Haved,  Hav-D,  HAB-Tte.  In  the  English  Had,  used  as 
a  participle,  *  I  Have  Had,'  the  radical  "^V  or  "^B  is  likewise  lost ; 
but  in  the  German  it  is  preserved,  with  the  T  after  it,  corresponding 

with 
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with  ^D,  as  ^Ich  Habe  ge-HAS^Ty  I  Have  Had.'  The  Ele- 
ment "^V  or  ^B  is  likewise  lost  in  German  and  English,  in  the 
second  and  third  persons  of  the  Present,  as  '  Du  Hasty  Er  Hat^ 
'  Thou  Hast,  He  Has/  In  the  plural,  the  Germans  use  HAB^En* 
HABaT,  HABaErt,  We,  Ye,  They  Have,  where  the  Radical  again 
appears.  The  Saxon  form  will  decide  on  the  justness  of  my  obser- 
vation; as  H^BBE,  HjET^St,  (I  Have,  Thou  Ha^St,)  HmBB^^Ath, 
HjEF»r,  (He  Ha-S,)  HABB^Ath,  (We  HaveJ  &c.,  HmF^De,  I 
Ha^DJ  H^F=r,  (He  Ha^D.)  In  the  Gothic,  Hab^Aida  is  '  He 
'Ha^D\  &c.  &c. 

In  the  Italian  and  Spanish  Auxiliary,  where  the  S  exists  at  the 
beginning  of  the  word  S^Ono,  S^Aro,  Sia,  S^Areii(lta\.)  Soh  S^Ere, 
Seay  Ser,  S^Ido,  (Span.)  it  is  to  be  considered  as  derived  from  the 
same  source  as  the  S  in  the  Latin  and  French  Sum,  Suis^  &c.  in 
which  I  have  shewn  the  breathing  before  the  S  to  have  been  lost. 
In  the  Ess^r^  of  the  Italians  we  have  the '  true  form ;  and  in 
Essendo,  SendOy  we  have  both  forms.  The  Italian  participle  Stato 
is  directly  borrowed  from  Stare,  to  which,  as  I  have  shewn,  Essere 
ultimately  belongs;  yet  the  ancient  Italians  used  Ess^Uto  and 
^S-Uto,  to  which  latter  form  the  Spanrsh  ^S-Ido  belongs.  The 
present  tense  of  the  Italian  verb  is  S^OnoySei,  e.  S^Iamo,  ^S^Iete, 
^S-Ono,  where  in  the  plural  we  see  the  verb  of  Being  in  its 
simplest  form,  Iamo,  Iete,  Ono,  ""M,  '^T,  "^N,  as  in  the  Persian 
Aim,  Aid,  And, — in  the  Armoric  Omp,Och,  Int, — and  in  the  Welsh 
Ym,  Ych,  Ynt.  The  form  '^M,  ^T,  '^N  represents  the  plural  of 
the  Italian  verbs,  in  many  of  the  tenses.  In  the  Imperfect  Era^ 
Eri,  Era,  Er^Amo,  Er^Ate,  Er^AnOy  I  was,  &c.,  we  see  the  Er-am 
of  the  Latins  in  its  simple  state,  as  it  is  in  Ero,  (Lat.) ;  and  in  the 
Amo,  Ate,  Ano,  we  have  the  ordinary  termination.  The  singular, 
we  see,  is  no  compound;  and  the  plural,  though  a  compound,  is 
still  in  a  simpler  state  than  the  Latin  Er^Am^USy  Er^At-^Is.  But 
the  Er^Amo  and  Er^Ate  are  sometimes  written  Er^AV^Amo,  Er^ 

AV^Ate, 
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AV'^Ate,  where  the  AV  is  inserted,  corresponding  to  '^B  and  *V  in 
the  Latin  ^m I  AB-^m,  Av-i;  and  hence  *V|a,  i,  a,  Amo,  Ate, 
And,  added  to  the  part  expressing  the  action  of  the  verb,  forms  the 
imperfect  in  Italian,  as  Amava,  Amavi,  Amavot  Amavamo,  Amavate, 
Amavano,  I  did  lov?.  In  Fui,  F-Osti,  Fu,  F''Ummo,  F=Oste, 
F=UronOf  *l  was/  &c.  we  see  the  simpler  form  of  the  Latin  Fui; 
and  in  F'^=}Ow/,  Ossi,  Osse,  Oss=Imo,  Oste,  Oss-Ero,  we  have 
Fuelss-fm,  in  its  simple  and  more  original  state.  We  have  here 
likewise  the  termination  of  Ero.  The  future  and  conditional  tenses 
are  S]Aro,  Arai^  Ara^  Ar=Emot  Ar^Ete,  Ar=Anno;  S\Areiy  Ar= 
Esti,  Ar=Ebbe,  Ar^Emmo,  Ar=Este,  Ar=Ebbe-Ero,  We  see  in  Ebbe 
the  Ebbi,  IHad,  £66^  He  Had,  and  the  AV  in  Er^hV^Amo;  and  in 
ErOt  the  termination,  we  have  the  Ar  and  Era,  I  was.  In  the 
Latin,  the  '^R  likewise  supplies  the  termination  Fu>=£re.  Thus  in 
*S=>Ar»Ebb=Ero,  from  S=Ar,  and  Ebb^Ero,  They  Had,  we  have  a 
compound,  consisting  of  four  parts,  belonging  to  three  Elements, 
S,  '^R,  *B,  each  of  which  was  originally  significant. 

The  Italian  Grammarians  represent,  in  a  concise  manner,  the 
mode  of  forming  their  ordinary  verbs,  thus.  Imp,  Vo,  Vi,  Fa,  Vamo, 
Fate,  Vano.  Fut.  Ro,  Rat,  Ra,  Remo,  Remo,  Ranno.  Imp.  Subj. 
Ssi,  Ssi,  Sse,  Ssimo,  Ste,  Ssero.  Conditional,  Rei,  Resti,  Rebbe, 
Remmo,  Reste,  Rebbero,  as  y4m=AvA,  ^m=£R0,  ^m=Assi,  Amp 
Erei,  where  we  perceive  the  formation  of  the  ordinary  verbs  from 
the  simpler  forms  of  the  auxiliary,  such  as  we  have  seen  in  all  the 
other  instances.  In  the  verb  of  Possession  we  have  three  forms  in 
Italian,  Av,  As,  and  Eb,  as  A\-Ete,  Abbia,  Ebbi.  We  have  seen, 
that  the  Preterite  of  this  word  has  supplied  a  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  conditional  of  the  ordinary  verbs;  and  the  Av,  as  we  have 
likewise  seen,  furnishes  another  portion  in  the  Imperfect,  Ani' 
Av-a.  The  Preterite  is  formed  thus;  Ebbi,  AV=Esti,  Ebbe,  AV'' 
Emmo,  AV=Este,  Ebbeko.  The  Hanno^  They  Have,  of  the  present 
tense,  was  formerly  written  Habb'Ono,  which  is  probably  the  true 

form. 
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form.  The  present  singular  was  likewise  formerly  written  jibbo^ 
jibbi,  Abbe^  instead  of  Ho,  Hah  Ha.  As  the  tenses  of  the  verb  of 
Being,  in  its  ordinary  state,  are  formed  by  the  union  of  parts, 
denoting  Being,  with  each  other;  so,  in  the  verb  of  Possession, 
the  same  union  takes  place,  as  Av-Ev-a,  Av-r=EBBE,  Av^rs 
Ebbero,  which  is  of  the  same  kind  as  the  union  in  English,  I  Have 
Hav-^J,  or  Had,  &c.  &c. 

It  is  the  common  opinion,  that  the  Italian  Language  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Latin ;  and  so  indeed  it  may  be  considered,  if 
we  regard  it  in  its  present  state,  under  one  point  of  view,  as 
abounding  with  more  words  directly  taken  from  the  Latin  than 
any  other.  Yet  if  we  look  to  the  Radical  part  of  the  Language,  as 
it  appears  in  the  formation  of  the  verbs — the  state  of  the  Pronouns, 
the  Particles,  and  the  artifices  of  construction  ;  we  cannot  say 
that  it  is  more  related  to  the  Latin  than  the  French,  or  any  other 
of  those  Languages,  whose  affinity  we  have  detailed  in  the  pre* 
ceding  discussions.  Indeed  it  is,  in  many  respects,  more  remote 
from  the  Latin  than  various  other  Languages ;  as  it  appears  to  be 
more  directly  connected  with  some  forms  of  the  Celtic  Dialects, 
from  which  the  Latin  itself  is  taken.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  on 
this  subject  with  precision.  That  the  great  body  of  the  Italian 
Language,  as  it  is  now  written,  has  been  directly  taken  from  the 
Latin,  as  Educazione^  Contemplazione,  &c.  &c. ;  we  shall  all  agree ; 
but  these  words  seem  to  have  been  engrafted  on  the  fundamental 
part  of  the  Language,  which  I  have  before  described,  just  as  the 
corresponding  words  Education^  Contemplation ,  &c.  have  been 
added  to  our  own  Language,  and  engrafted  on  the  Teutonic  Stock. 
The  two  cases  only  differ  in  this  respect,  that  the  Italian  Language 
is  furnished  with  a  greater  number  of  these  borrowed  terms  than 
any  other  form  of  Speech.  As  we  go  back  to  the  earlier  stages 
of  our  own  Language,  these  terms  diminish,  and  may,  at  last,  be 
said  to  disappear;  and  the  Antiquaries  in  Italian  Literature  will 
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discover,  I  imagine,  that  this  fact  is,  in  some  degree,  true  of  their 
Language  likewise ;  when  the  words,  of  which  it  was  composed 
jn  the  earliest  states  of  its  existence,  shall  be  well  sifted  and 
examined. — In  a  great  variety  of  cases,  all  our  judgment  and 
caution  will  be  necessary  to  decide  on  this  question. — The  Italian 
word,  which  is  the  object  of  our  enquiry,  may  indeed  have  a  parallel 
term  in  Latin;  yet  this,  of  itself,  affords  us  no  argument  to 
conclude,  that  it  is  derived  from  that  source.  The  word  may  be 
common  to  many  forms  of  Speech,  or  there  maybe  a  parallel  Celtic 
term,  more  particularly  connected  with  it ;  and  thus  the  Italian  word 
may  have  arisen  from  the  same  source,  to  which  the  Latin  word 
itself  is  to  be  directly  referred.  In  some  cases,  we  perhaps  might 
more  justly  say,  that  the  Latin  word  is  derived  from  the  Italian. 
Without,  however,  entangling  ourselves  in  this  idea,  which,  indeed, 
is  somewhat  difficult  clearly  to  explain ;  it  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to 
enquire,  whether  the  Italian  word  has  passed  into  that  Language 
through  the  medium  of  the  Latin,  or  whether  it  was  derived  from 
any  other  source.  This  is  the  statement  of  a  fact,  the  force  of 
which  we  all  understand,  and  which  may  sometimes  be  fully  ascer- 
tained, either  by  internal  or  external  evidence,  that  is,  either  by 
examining  the  nature  of  the  word  itself,  or  by  historical  evidence 
on  the  first  introduction  of  the  word  into  that  Language. 

In  short,  I  imagine  that  the  Fundamental  part  of  the  Italian 
Language  should  be  considered  as  the  remains  of  the  more  ancient 
form,  from  which  the  Latin  Combinations  were  themselves  derived. 
In  the  Roman  time?  the  original  Language  probably  always 
remained  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  and  so  it  possibly  does  at  this 
very  moment.  That  this  is  true  in  one  sense,  we  all  know ;  as  the 
different  Celtic  dialects  still  remain,  and  are  still  spoken  with  little 
variation,  as  I  imagine,  from  their  more  ancient  forms. — 1  should 
not  be  surprized  to  hear  of  a  tribe  still  existing  in  some  quarter  of 
Italy,    among  whom  a  Celtic   dialect  was  preserved,  which  we 
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should  all  agree  to  have  been  the  immediate  origin  of  the  Latin 
Language,  and  the  foundation  of  the  present  Italian.  The 
attention  of  Mankind  has  never  been  turned  to  this  question,  nor  have 
any  investigations  been  instituted  to  elucidate  subjects  of  such  a 
nature.  We  are  contented  with  the  ordinary  division  of  the 
Celtic  Dialects  into  Irish — JFelsh — Armoric,  &cc.  &c.;  and  we  are 
satisfied  with  discovering  the  more  striking  points  of  their  re- 
semblance and  their  difference.  Perhaps,  however,  other  varieties 
may  be  still  found  even  in  Europe,  which  might  justly  entitle  them 
to  the  rank  of  new  dialects;  and  from  the  consideration  of  these 
varieties,  a  series  of  important  truths  might  be  deduced  in  the 
study  of  Languages.  As  these,  however,  are  speculations  which 
would  lead  me  into  a  vein  of  discussion,  remote  from  the  present 
purpose,  I  shall  not  now  enlarge  on  this  subject,  but  shall  return 
to  my  observations  on  the  Italian  verbs>  by  which  they  were 
suggested. 

These  verbs  cannot  be  said,  I  think,  even  on  the  most  super- 
ficial view,  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin ;  and  the  principles,  which 
I  have  unfolded,  as  operating  in  the  formation  of  verbs  in  general, 
will  shew  us,  that  the  more  simple  and  genuine  form,  which  the 
Italian  verb  exhibits,  is  not  derived  from  the  operation  of  cor- 
ruption. —  It  would  be  indeed  a  dextrous  and  intelligent  effect  in  the 
process  of  corruption,  which  should  destroy  only^all  the  ipaterials  that 
were  unnecessarily  attached  to  the  composition,  and  leave  the  raas$ 
in  its  most  simple  and  original  state.  Now  this,  we  see,  is  pr^jpisely 
the  case  in  the  Italian  verb.  The  '^M,  ^S,  ^N,  in  Am\\AUo^  Ate, 
Ano,  represent,  as  we  have  seen,  the  original  state;  and.l/^,  /s,  in 
the  Latin  Am|AM-C7ip,  Ix-i^,  are  unnecessary  additions,  belonging 
to  a  more  complicated  system.  In  the  first  person  of  the  present 
tense  of  the  auxiliary,  denoting  Being,  we  have  Sono^  which  is 
not  derived  from  S^Um^  that  is,  from  '^S'^  and  '^M,  but  it  belongs 
to  another  form^  "^S  and  ^N,  and  it  is  directly  t^ken  from  the 
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Celtic,  Ez-OuN,  (Armoric,)  which,  when  the  breathing  before  the 
Z  is  lost,  becomes  ZouUf  coinciding  with  Sono.  The  second 
person  Set  may  be  quasi  Sej\  in  which  case  we  should  have  a  com- 
pound '^St^Ej;  and  the  E  might  be  quasi  Ej.  Yet  we  find,  that 
one  ancient  mode  of  representing  the  three  first  persons  of  the 
Present  was  So^  Se,  and  Ene;  where  the  -Sb,  Se  are  used  in  their 
uncompounded  state,  as  in  the  Irish  and  Galic  Ta^  and  the  Armoric 
Soy  which  is  used  in  all  persons  of  the  Present.  We  see,  that  the 
Armoric  aqd  Italian  So  directly  coincide  with  each  other ;  and  the 
Ene  of  the  third  person  will  shew  us,  that  the  Italian  '^S-Ono^  or 
SOsr^NO,  is  a  compound  of  the  two  distinct  parts  So  and  Ene,  or 
S^  and  ^^^.  We  have  seen,  in  a  former  page,  that  the  Gipsey 
verbs  of  Being  are  Se  and  Shan,  which,  we  perceive,  coincide  with 
So,  Se,  and  Sono.  I  have  observed,  that  the  Gipsies  are  called,  in 
their  own  Language,  Romani. 

The  Gipsey  is  acknowledged  to  be  an  Hindostan  Dialect,  or  a 
Dialect  of  the  Sanscrit ;  and  the  resemblance  of  the  Latin  to  the 
Sanscrit  has  afforded  a  subject  of  great  astonishment.  '^  It  will 
*'  perhaps  be  discovered  by  some  future  enquirer,"  as  I  have  ven- 
tured to  suggest,  '*  that  from  a  horde  of  vagrant  Gipsies  once  issued 
**  that  band  of  sturdy  Robbers,  the  companions  of  Romulus  and  of 
*'  Remus,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Eternal  City  on  the 
**  banks  of  the  Tibur.".  We  now  see,  that  the  Italian  verb  of 
Being,  So,  Se,  and  the  Gipsey  Se,  coincide  with  each  other.  It  is 
curious,  likewise,  that  some  should  have  observed  the  resemblance 
between  the  Cloak  or  Blanket,  thrown  over  the  shoulders  of  the  Gip- 
sies, and  the  Roman  Toga.  I  was  not  aware,  that  this  resemblance 
had  b^en  noticed,  when  I  ventured  on  the  above  conjecture.  Mar- 
tinius,  under  the  article  Cingarus,  has  the  following  passage :  '*  Bix)- 
**  daeus,  lib.  8.  Miscellan.  cap.  17.  ait  ipsam  Romanam  Togam 
**  eandem  pene  cum  ea  fuisse,  qua,  quos  Galli  Bohemos,  Itali  Cin- 
*'  garos  nominant,  amiciuntur."      This  is,  I  think,  exceedingly 
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impressive  and  singular.  The  mode  in  which  the  Gipsies  wear 
the  Cloak  or  Blanket,  which  is  thrown  over  their  shoulders,  is  cer- 
tainly  unlike  any  other  mode  of  wearing  a  similar  covering ;  and 
the  Romans,  we  all  know,  were  so  marked  and  distinguished  from 
every  other  people  by  the  dress  of  their  Toga  or  Cloak,  that  they 
were  called  the  Gens  Too^ta  : 

"  iio»i«nos  rerum  dominos,  Gew/emgff/e  ToGATAM.*' 

The  Spanish  verb  of  Being  is- composed  of  the  same  materials 
^  the  Italian  verb.  The  present  tense  runs  thus ;  Sot,  Eres^  £s, 
StCmos,  5=0m,  S=On:  where,  in  Omos,  Ois,  On,  or  '^Ms'^S,  ^S,  '^N, 
we  have  the  mode  of  formation  in  the  ordinary  Spanish  verbs;  We  see 
in  Omos  the  Latin  form  Umus  in  S=Umus ;  though  in  the  second  person 
plural  we  have  the  more  simple  state  of  the  verb  of  Being.  The 
Spanish  Language,  as  I  have  observed,  exhibits  two  verbs  of  Being, 
or  rather  two  forms  of  the  verb  of  Being,  Estar^  To  be  Placed  or 
To  Be,  and  Ser  To  Be,  where  in  Estar  we  see  the  original  idea. 
The  verb  of  Possession,  as  I  have  shewn,  appears  under  the  forms 
^  V,  ^B,  Ha vw,  *  I  Had  j'  Hu  vir,  I  Have  Had ;  HAB^Riamos,  We  could 
Have.  I  have  shewn,  that  £^/-Uve,  *I  have  been,'  is  manifestly  an 
inversion  of  Hvve  Est-Ado,  bearing  the  same  meaning ;  from  which 
we  see,  that  £^/-Aba,  I  was,  is  a  similar  composition s  and  this  will 
unequivocally  decide  on  the  origin  of  the  AB  and  AV  in  the  Latin 
Am^AB^amy  and  ^m=Avri,  namely,  that  they  belong  to  Have, 
A-AB-^o,  (Lat.)  I  shall  produce  the  form  of  two  or  three  tenses  in 
the  verb  of  Being,  with  the  scheme,  which  appears  in  the  Spanish 
Grammarians,  for  forming  the  first  conjugation  of  the  ordinary 
verbs.  This  will  abundantly  shew  us  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
ja^enerated,  and  that  they  arise  from  the  simpler  state  of  the  verb  c^ 
Being,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  Italian,  &c.  Er]a,  As,  a,  Amos, 
Ais,  An;  I  Was ;  Fu  ]  /,  Iste,  i? ,  Imos,  Isteis,  Eron,  I  Was,  Have  been, 
&c. ;  "^SIEaUi  As,  a,  Emos,  Eis,  An,  I  ^hall  be,  &;c.     The  same 
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tenses  of  Canto  are  thus  represented,  where  the  part  expressing  the 
verb,  as  Cant,  is  supposed  to  precede  these  terminations  j  o,  As,  a, 
Amos,  Ais,  An,  (Pres.  Tense,)  AbJ^^  As,  a,  Amos,  Ais,  An, 
(Preterimp,  Tense,)  ir,  Aste,  o,  Amos,  Asteis,  Aron,  (Preterperf. 
Tense,)  Ar]^,  As,  a,  Emos,  Eis,  An, 

In  Gothic,  the  present  tense  of  the  verb  of  Being  is  Im,  Is,  1st, 
^  iSiy=UM,  ""Siy^VTH,  ""S-Ii^d;    where  Im,  Is,  1st,  Um,  Uth,  Ind 
represent  the  usual  form.     We  perceive  that   the  plural  Siyum, 
Siyuth,  Sindy  coincide  most  in  form  with  Sim,  Sit^  Sint^  of  the 
Latin  Sim^  Us,  «S/Y» J5,  Sint.     In  Saxon,  the  present  tense  is  Eom, 
Am,  Om,  &c.  Eart,  Ys,  for  the  singular,  and  ^S^Yifu  for  all  the 
persons  in  the  plural.     In  Saxon,  Si  is  used  for  all  the  persons  of 
the  present  singular.     In  English,  the  persons  of  the  singular  agree 
with  the  Saxon  *  I  Am,  Thou  Art,  He  Is,'  which  differ  in  nothing 
fVom  the  ordinary  form,  except  that  in   the  second  person  our 
Element   appears    fully  represented    with     the    R,— Art.      In 
Saxon,  Es  is  sometimes  used  for  Eart.     In  the  plural  we  use  Are, 
and  in  the  past  tenses  fFere^  or  w-Ere,  which  are  represented  by 
the  Element  '^R,  as  the  Er  of  ER-^m,  Ero.   We  have  seen,  that  Ero 
is  written  Eso,  and  Eram,  I  imagine,  is  Esam:  The  English  zi;-As, 
and  its  corresponding  terms  w-JEs,  u;*As,  (Sax.  and  Gothic,)  may 
create  some  difficulty.    They  might  belong  to  our  Element  ^S,  or 
to  the  Element  BS,  BD,  which  we  have  seen  likewise  to  denote 
Being;  or  the  W  may  belong  to  the  Element  B^,  F^,  &c.,  attd  -/Es, 
As,  to  '^S.     The  Plural  of  the  Imperfect  fFas,  in  Gothic,  is  JFesum, 
fFesuthy  Wesun;  and,  in  the  subjuctive,  Weseima,  Weseithy  JFeseina; 
where  the  Esum,  Esuth,   and^EsuN,  and    Eseim,  Eseith,   and 
Esein;  certainly  agree  with  Essem,   Esset,  Essent,  in  Essemus, 
EssetiSf  Essent.     In   Saxon  we   have   the   Element    B"^  denoting 
Existence,  as  in  the  English  Be,  To  Be,  Be^Ou.     In  Saxon,  we 
have  both  Be-on  and  fFesan,  Esse,  and  ^as,  Eram ;  and  thus  we 
might  conjecture,  that  fFesan  may  be  quasi  B^=Es=An,  a  compound 
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of  the  Elements  B"^  and  ^S.  In  the  singular  of  the  future  tense 
we  have  Beo,  Byst,  Byth.^  In  German,  this  Infinitive  Mood  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Present,  as  Bin,  I  am»  B^Ist,  Ist,  Thou 
Art,  He  Is,  ""S^Ind,  ^=Eyd, ''5=Ind,  We,  Ye,  They  Are,  In 
the  first  person  Plural^  we  see  that  the  Saxon  form  is  adopted ;  but 
in  the  second  we  have  the  regular  form  of  the  Eyd,  belonging  to 
the  Element  ^T,  ^D^  &c.j  and  we  have  the  same  compound,  as  in 
the  5'=1t  of  &1T-W,  (Lat.)  iSi=«  Yuth,  (Goth.) 

In  the  Infinitive,  the  Germans  have  ^S^Eyn ;  and,  in  the  same 
Language,  /T-Es^En  means  ^'  The  Being,  E^s-Ence,  Substance, 
*.*  or  Nature  of  any  thing,"  as  my  Lexicographer  explains  it,  who 
interprets  the  phrase,  ^*  Das  selbst  Standige,  ^^Es^En,  the  Self- 
«f  Existing,  Self-Subsisting,  Self-dependent,  or  Self- Excellent  Being 
**ofGod;"  and  ^=:EssEn  by  '' Standi'' (Germ.)  "  ^tet^,  Condition, 
"  Habitude."  I  have  supposed,  that  the  verb  of  Being,  Est,  &c  ," 
belongs  to  IsT-fm/,  (lo^i^p,  Statuo,  ifrrafjiou,  Sto>)  or  to  the  idea  of 
that,  which  is  Placed-^Established-^ Stands  up,  &c. ;  and  I  have 
referred  it  to  the  same  metaphor  as  that  which  appears  in  Existo-^^ 
Exist,  &c.  Let  us  mark  the  words  in  this  explanation  of  the  term 
for  Being,  drawn  from  the  same  metaphor,  as  Substance  (from  Sto,) 
Subsisting,  Existing,  (from  Sisto,)  Stand,  Standige,  (Germ,  from  Sto,) 
State,  (from  StatucToPlace,  Status,  ''{%.)  A  Standing. ^{6.)  State,)'' 
&c.,  as  R.  Ains worth  explains  it. — In  English,  B^Ist  is  used,  as  in 
die  German,  and  Saxon,  and  Bin  is  sometimes  applied  in  colloquial 
Language,  as  in  the  German,  "  Here  1  Bin."' — In  the  Be^En  of  the 
Participle,  th^  En  is  used  as  the  mark  of  that  part  of  Speech,  as  in 
Se^Eni  &c»  The  ordinary  analogy  is,  that  the  "^N  is  used  for  the 
Present  Participle,  as  Bering,  Lov^Ing,  &c.  &o.  We  unequivo* 
cftUy  observe  in  these  words,  B^Ist,  (Eng.)  &c.,  that  the  1st 
is  added,  by  the  analogy  iii  the  formation  of  the  verb,  and  that  it 
does  not  belong  to  the  Element  BD. 

The  Saxon  ordinary  verb  is  formed,  as  in  other  instances,  of 
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the  part  expressing  the  sense  of  the  verb,  as  the  Radical,  and 
the  verbs  of  Being,  ''S,  &c.  and  ^N.      The  present  tense  runs 
thus;  Luf']lGE,  AsT,  Ath,  Iath,  Iath,  Iath.     In  English,  the 
£oi^}EsT,  Eth,  or  Es,  of  the  second  and  third  persons,  agree  with 
the  Saxon  Asx,  Ath,  and  with  the  familiar  analogy  in  the  formation 
of  verbs,  ^S,  &c.  '^S,  &c.  As,  At,  of  the  Latins,  &c.  &c.  Am}  As, 
At,  &c.  &c.  &c.      In  the  other  persons,  the  simple*  form  of  the 
verb  is  adopted,  I  Love^  We  Love,  &c.     In  the  Saxon  Preterite  we 
have  Luf \Ode,  Od=Est,  Ode,  Od=On,    Od=On,  Od=On.       The 
Luf^ODE  of  the  Saxon,  and  the  Lov-Ed  of  the  English,  (ILov=Ed,) 
are  the  participles  Lu/^Odj  Lov=Ed,  where  the  Element  ^D  '^T 
appears,  as  in  the  Latin  Am^AT^Us.     In  the  second  person  Lem^ 
^D=ST/we  have  the  Ltt/-OD=EsT  of  the  Saxons.     Let  us  mark 
however,    in  the   On   of  the  Saxon,    Luf^Od-ON,   the    ordinary 
termination  of  ^N  in  the  third  person  plural,  /^m=ANT,  &c. ;  though 
in  Saxon  it  is  applied  to  all  the  persons.      In  German  the  first 
person  of  the  present  tense  is  Lobe^  and  in  the  other  persons  we 
have  £06=]  Est,  Et,  En,  Et,  En,  Thou  Lov=Est,  He  Lov^Es,  We, 
Ye,  They  Love.     In  the  Imperfect  we  hayeI/o6|ETE,  Et=Est  Ete, 
Et=En,  Et=Et,  Et=En.    We  here  observe,  that  the  second  person 
plural  ends  in  '^T,  &c.,  as  it  commonly  does.     The  past  Participle 
in  German  is  ge-^Lvb^ET,  Lov=Ed.      In  Gothic  the  present  tense 
Sing,  and  PI.  runs  thus;  Sokj-a,  Sokj^Ais,  Sok^EiTn,  Sokj^Au,  5o4a 
Eith,  Sokj^AniD,  I  seek,  &c.  &c.     We  here  see,  that,  except  in  the 
first  person  singular,  the  verb  is  formed  by  adding  to  the  Radical 
part,  expressing  the  action  of  the  verb,  the  verb  of  Being,  &c.  under 
another  form.     The  Ais,  Eith,  Am,  Eith,  And,  correspond  to  Is, 
1st,  Um,  Uth,  Ind,  and  to  the  Es,  Est,  Um,  Est,  Unt,  of  the 
Gothic  Is,  1st,  and  Siy^VJMy  Siy^UTH,  S^Ind,  and  of  the  Latin  Es, 
Est,  ^*S-Um-w5,  Est=/5,  '^5'=  Unt.   The  Imperfect  is  thus  expressed; 
5o*|Ida,  Id=Es,  Ida,  Id=:Ed=:Um,  Id=:Ed=Uth,  Id=:Ed=Un;   where 
we  unequivocally  see,  thatUM,  Uth,  Un,  of  the  plural,  represent 
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the    Auxiliary.      The    past    or   passive    participle    is    Sok]lDS 
or  Iths. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  this  marvellous  agreement,  in  the 
formation  of  verbs,  through  various  Languages ;  and  if  we  should 
select  any  one  portion,  as  exhibiting  the  most  striking  coin- 
cidence, we  might  note  the  general  termination  of  the  third 
person  plural  in  '^N,  ^NT,  &c.  In  the  Saxon  Language,  the 
plural  number  of  all  the  tenses  terminates  in  ^N,  except  in  the 
present  tense,  where  it  admits  another  ending  besides  N,  and 
*the  second  person  plural  of  the  Imperative,  in  which  there  is  a 
stnall  variation.  In  the  Gothic  the  third  persons'  plural  of  the 
Indicative  terminate  in  ^ND,  and  in  all  other  tenses  in  N^.  In 
the  Passive,  all  the  persons  plural  terminate  in  '^ND'^.  In 
ihe  German  the  third  persons  plural  of  all  the  tenses  have  the 
final  ^N.  In  our  old  English,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  justly  seen, 
the  writers  were  not  agreed  among  themselves  respecting  the 
termination  in  the  plural  of  the  present  tense,  "  some  adhering/:* 
says  he,  "  to  the  old  Saxon  form,  fFe  loveth,  ye  love  thy  they  loveth; 
**  and  others  adopting,  what  seems  to  have  been  the  Teutonic, 
^^We  loven,  ye  loven,  they  loven.*'  This  was  equally  a  Saxon 
forrh  in  the  present  tense,  as  Junius  observes,  ''Eaedem  etiam  per- 
*^  sdnse,"  (i.e.  personae  plurales  pnesentis  indicativi)  '^desinunt  tam 
'*  in  an,  en,  on,  un,  quam  in  ath  ;  ut  Hahhan,  Witun,  Witath,  Scitisy'  &c. 
&c.  With  respect  to  the  plural  of  the  past  tenses,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  ob- 
serves, that  JVe  loveden,  ye  loveden,  they  loveden,  universally  prevailed. 
In  the  present  form  of  the  Italian  Language,  the  third  persons  plural 
of  every  tense,  except  two,  terminate  in  '^N  ;  but  in  the  Spanish 
Language  the  same  persons  all  terminate  in  ^N,  and  in  French  in 
^NT.  If  we  examine  the  Dialects  of  the  Celtic,  we  find,  according 
to  the  arrangement  of  Lhuyd,  that  in  the  **  Irish  or  ancient  Scottish 
'*  Language,"  the  third  person  of  the  present  tense  terminates  in  "^N. 

the  Armoric  the  third  person  of  the  [nresent  Indicative  ends  in 

^NT, 
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'^NT,  which  we  see  likewise  in  other  tenses;  (Lhuyd's  Armoric 
Gram,  pages  187-8  ;)  and  in  the  Cornish  the  general  termination 
for  the  third  person  plural  is  ^NZ.  Mr.  Lhuyd  is  aware  of  the 
idea,  which  has  passed  over  many  minds^  that  the  verbs  have 
derived  their  distinction  of  persons  from  Pronouns,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly observes,  that  the  Anz^  Onzj  or  Oinz^  the  third  person 
plural  of  Armoric  verbs,  is  the  same  as  the  Welsh  Uynt  or 
iHfuint.  I  differ  only  from  this  idea,  by  supposing,  that  the 
terminations  originally  performed  the  part  of  the  verbs  of  Beings 
and  not  that  of  Pronouns.  Yet  as  the  Pronouns  and  the  verbs  oi 
Beinjg  belong  to  the  same  Element^  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distin- 
guish between. these  parts  of  Speech.  The  Reader  however  will, 
I  trust,  agree,  on  a  diligent  consideration  of  the  question,  that 
I  have  arranged  with  due  precision  the  formation  of  verbs.  In 
the  Welsh  Dialect  we  find  the  "^NT  the  ordinary  termination  of 
the  third  person  plural.  In  the  Persians  all  the  third  persons 
plural  terminate  m  "^NT. 

The  Hebrew  Language  and  its  Dialects,  the  Chaldee,  Arabic, 
Syriac,  and  Samaritan,  follow  a  different  analogy,  and  cannot, 
I  think,  be  referred  to  any  of  the  Languages,  which  I  have  before 
exhibited,  in  the  mode  of  forming  verbs.  In  these  Dialects  the 
distinction  of  persons  is  acknowledged  to  be  effected  by  Pronouns, 
either  prefixed  or  postfixed,  and  sometimes  both,  to  the  part 
expressing  the  action  of  the  verb.  The  mode  of  pr^ittg  the 
distinction,  which  marks  tenses  and  persons,  is  alone  sufficient  to 
separate  these  Dialects  from  those  Languages,  which  I  have 
before  examined.  Yet  even  in  these  Dialects  the  N  sometimes 
appears  in  the  third  person  plural  derived  from  the  "^N,  employed 
as  the  pronoun  They.  In  Hebrew  the  third  person  plural  feminine 
in  one  of  the  three  tenses,  terminates  in  "^N"^;  and  there  are 
likewise  other  persons,  marked  by  this  Element.  The  Reader,  who 
is  unacquainted  with  these  Dialects,  will  perhaps  hear  with  some 

surprise 
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surpris*  of  the  gender  belonging  to  a  "verb;  yet  nothing  is  more 
obvious  or  conceivable.     In  those  forms  of  Speech,  where  one 
part  of  the  verb  has  arisen  from  pronouns^  we  shall  not  wonder 
to  find,  that  the  pronoun  imparts  to  the  compound  the  distinction 
of  gender  which  it  possessed  in  its  original  state.     In  the  Arabic 
and   Chaldee,    all  the   third  persons  plural  feminine    terminate 
in  N;   and   the  same  ending  is  likewise  to  be  found  in  othec 
persons.     In  the  Syriac  and  Samaritan,  among  the  three  tenses 
belonging    to   these  Dialects,   I  find  in  one  the  termination  N 
attached  to  the  third  person  plural  feminine. 
J-'    Though  the  verbs  in  Hebrew — Arabic,  &c*  are  not  formed  on 
the  model  of  those,  which  we  have  before  examined,;    they  ^r^  still 
formed  by  the  addition  of  the  same  Elements.   As  rtiese  Elements 
Unequivocally  represent  personal  Pronouns,  and  not  the  verb  of 
B^ing ;    the   mode  of  forming   such  verbs  will   more  properly 
become  the  subject  of  enquiry^  when  the  nature  of  the  Pronounis 
shall  be  elucidated.     Though  I  have  before  produced  the  Hebrew 
^verb  of  Being,  corresponding  with  Est,  &c.,  I  shaU  ag^in  recaU 
it  io  the  attention  of  the  Reader,  in  conjunction  with  other  terms 
which  appear  to  belong  to  the  same  train  of  ideas.     In  Hebrew, 
TVT^  HIH,  which  I  imagine  to  be  quasi   HJH^  m^ans  "  To  Be, 
*^  Exist,**  *'  To  Be,  Subsist,  Remain,  Continue."     It  seems  nearly 
related,  says  Mr.  Parkhurst,  to  tm  HUH,  *'  To  Subside,  Subsist, 
M  Exist,  Be."     Here  a  difficulty  occurs.     The  Hebrew  wn  HUA 
may  be  quasi  HFA,  and  belong  to  the  Element  '^V,  &c.,  or  it 
mgy  be  derived   from   rrn  HIH,  under  its   vowel   form.     The 
Hebrew  Nin  HUA  is  used  as  a  Verb  •To  Be,'  and  as  ••a  Permanent 
•^  Being,  one  who  Subsists,  a  Person. — He,  She,  It — ^That,"  says 
Mr.  Parkhurst.     Here  we  see,  what  I  suppose  in  my  Hypothesis, 
where  the  same  word,  which  denotes  Existence  or  Permanency^  as 
in  a  Place,  is  used  in  all  the  relations  of  Ferb — Participle,-  and 
Demonstrative  Pronoun^  as  in  Existit^  and  Existens.    Mr.  Parkhurst 

refers 
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refers  to  this  word  the  terra  pwr  IHUH,  Jehovah,  "the  peculiar 
"  and  incommunicable  name  of  the  Divine  Essence.''  The  term 
Jehovah  has  considerable  difficulties.  It  should  seem,  fjx>m 
hence,  that  the  word  was  attached  to  the  Element  ""V,  '^B.  We 
should  imagine  too,  ^ztjehovah  belonged  to  the  Jove-— Jov-i5,  the 
Zvviter  of  the  Greeks,  as  it  is  commonly  understood.  One  sense 
of  the  word  ^^^  HIH,  is,  "To  be  Heavy,"  as  applied  to  Sleep; 
and  another,  **  To  be  oppressed,  depressed,  afflicted  ;"  and  mn 
HUH,  (which  Mr.  Parkhurst  places  in  a  separate  article  from 
«in  HUA,)  means,  *'To  fall  down,  subside,  settle;"  from  whence, 
as  this  writer  says,  ''are  derived  its  two  secondary  senses  of  «Si^6- 
**  sisting.  Being,  or  Continuing,  and  of  Depressing j  Oppressing,  or 
."  Overwhelming/'  Here  we  are  brought  to  the  idea  of  the  Low 
Spot,  or  Ground,  on  which  things  Fall  or  Subside, — are  Depressed, 
&Cs,  whatever  may  be  the  Radical  to  which  they  belong.  While 
I  am  examining  these  words,  I  cast  my  eyes  upon  ntn  HZH, 
which  signifies  "  Sleeping,  Sleepy,  Drowsy,"  and  which  should  be 
referred  probably  to  the  same  idea  as  n^HIH,  To  be  Heavy,  or 
Bend  down,  for  Sleep.  In  this  word  n?n  HZH,  we  have  unequivo- 
cally exhibited  our  Element  ^S,  &c.  Under  the  word  tm  HIH, 
Mr.  Parkhurst  produces  the  term  rv  JH,  '*  as  if,"  says  he,  '^by 
"  abbreviation  for  nVT  orw"  IHIH  or  IHI,  "one  of  the  Divine 

« 

''  names,  Jah,  the  Essence,  He  who  Is,  simply,  absolutely,  and 
"  independently,  O  HN.**  He  afterwards  adds,  •«  From  this  l>ivine 
"  name  rr"  JH,  **  the  ancient  Greeks  had  their  l$i,  hi,  in  their 
•«  invocations  of  the  Gods,  particularly  of  Apollo,  i.  e.  The  Light. 
"  And  hence  ai  (written  after  the  Oriental  manner  from  right  to 
"left),  afterwards  EI,  was  inscribed  oyer  the  great  door  of  the 
*'  temple  of  Jpollo,  at  Delphi/'  The  Delphic  Ei  belongs  to 
these  terms  denoting  Being,  and  probably  was  originally  meant 
as  the  second  person  of  the  verb  of  Being,  Ei,  Thau  ArU 

Mr.  Parkhurst  derives  from  the  Hebrew  nyiHUH  '"the  Greek 


^^ 
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*•  Kn,  To  -SV*,  or  Set,  and  E«,  To  Bf/'     The  Greek  Eimi,  (pfju,)  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  this  obsolete  word  Eo,  (E«,  Inus. 
Hinc    f.    EiTofiouy    pres.   E^p.)      In  Es-om^/,  (Eo-o/mi,)    and   other 
parts   of  the  verb,  we   see  the  true    form.     These  vowel  verbs 
in  Eo/(Eu,)  are  generally  either  corruptions  from  Ej-o,  or  are 
brought  into  existence  by  the  Greeks^  or  supposed  to  be  in  ex« 
istence  by  their  Grammarians,  that  their  futures,  in  which  the 
Radical  form  is  to  be  found,  may  h^ve   a  Present  tense  in  Eo, 
from  which  they  ought  to  be  derived.     Iii   Eo,  Eso^  (Em,  Etu^ 
Colloco^)'  which  relates   to  Place,  we  see  the  genuine  idea,  as 
supposed  in   my  Hypothesis,  from  which  Esomai,  (Eirofiui,  Ero,) 
To  Be;  is  derived.     Another  obsolete  word  £o,  with  its  attendant 
Eso,  (Eea,  Inus.  hinc  f.  F/r^,  Induo,)  which  signifies  *To  Put  on/ 
as  a  Garment,  means  only,  as  we  now  see,  *  To  Place  on/     The 
explanatory  word  Put  relates,  we  know,  to  Place,  or  Position. 
There  are  still  two  more  words  under  the  form  Eo,,  fronh  which 
are  supposed  to  be  derived  the  Greek  Eimh  (j^%  Eo,)  To  Go, 
and  lemi,  (li^p,  Mitto,)  To  Send.    Eimi  may  be  quasi  Ej-mi ;  but 
its  true  form,  and  that  of  Eo,  (Ee»,)   in  Greek,  ^nd   Eo,  Latin, 
signifying  To  Go,  appears  in  Eis,  Eisi,  &c.,  {Etg,  Edcn,  Sec.,)  Ithi, 
Ito,  &c.,  (Idi,  Ito,  &c.,)  and  in  Is,  It,  Irum,  Iter,  &c.     In   the 
English  Go,  and  its  parallel  terms  Gani  (Sax. )  Gaen,  (Belg.)  Gehen, 
(Germ.)  and  the  Greek  Kio,  (JKm,  Eo,)  produced  by  the  Etymo- 
logists, the  breathing  before  the  Radical  ^T"^,  '^G''  is  lost,  and  re- 
tained after  it,  as  T^,G  ^,  &c.    The^  in  the  parallel  terms  Gx-n, 
GA^en,  is  only  the  representation  of  the  Infinitive,  from  which 
Gang,  To  Gang  about,  is  derived. .  Gang,  the  company,  signifies 
Persons  collected  in  the  same  Gang  or  Ways ;  *  They  are  all  of 

*  the  same  Gang,  they  all  follow  the  same  Ways  /   *  They  all  Gang 

*  QrGo  together.*    In  '^Ge,  '^Gea,  ''GAiA,(riy,r«a,r«ia,  Terra,)  and 
« in  the  Irish  Ce,  the  Earth,  the  breathing  is  likewise  lost  before,  and 

retained  after  the  Radical   Consonant.     In  the  Hindostan  Dia- 

m 

T  T  lects. 
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lects,.  JAou-iVa  is  To  Go,  where  the  Na  is  the  mark  of  the  Infi* 
nitive^  as  in  the  other  verbs ;  <^  Sauheb  kay  pauss  Jaou,  Go  to 
'^  (near  to,)  Master/'  as  Mr.  Hadley  explains  it.  (Gram.  p.  94.) 
The  particles  for  the  Genitive  and  Dative  in  these  Dialects  are 
Kau^  of,  Kay,  and  Ko,  To ;  which  all  signify  the  same  as  the 
English  To^  and  were  originally  applied  »to  PIiu^.  Our  particle 
To  belongs  to  the  same  idea.  The  true  form  ojf  lemi,  (lifu,  Mitfio,) 
appears  in  Ies,  Iesi^  &c.  (lifc*   l^^h   &c.)   Iethi,  Ieto,  &c«  Es, 

ETO9   &C.  (itOtj  IfTor,  &c.  £c,  lS,rih    &C.)  Eso,  Eka,    (Hri#»  f.   Hm, 

perf.};  and  its  sense  of  Sending  here  and  there  is  derived  from  the 
idea  of  Causing  to  Go  here  and  there.  lemai^  (i^/mi,  Eo  cum 
impetu,  l§fi0u,  Cupio,  desidero,)  signifies  to  Go  forward  with  some 
violence,  and  To  Desire^  from  the  idea  of  Going  after  any  thing 
with  ardor.  In  the  same  column  with  Iemi,  (l^qxi,)  and  Ithi,  (ifl^ 
Age^  Agedum,  Imp.  ab  Ei/i^)  Go  on.  Go  forward,  iTEtna^  (lOfia^ 
Gress9S,  Passus,)  a  Step,  &c.,  I  find  Ithi^,  (idv^,  Rectus,  directus,) 
which  means  nothing  but  Going  or  Proceeding  forward  in  a  right 
line,  or  Straight  Path.  In  the  verb  Ithwo,  (lflw«.  Recta  feror,— 
Impetu  feror,— Desiderio  alicujus  rei  feror  seu  agor,)  we  have 
a  similar  union  of  ideas  of  Going  forward  with  some  violence,  and 
of  Desire.  In  the  same  opening  of  my  Greek  Vocabulary  are  Ik- 
neomaiy  (UwiofieUf  Venio,)  Iko,  (Ix^r,  Venio,)  which  will  remind  us 
of  Eko,  (Hxor,  Venio,)  terms  all  relating  to  the  same  acticHi  of 
Going,  and  all  naturally  derived  from  the  same  Spot,  the  Earth, 
or  Eath,  &c.  &c.  In  the  same  opening  we  have  iKano,  (Ik«w,  Con* 
venio,  adeo,  adsequor,  supplico,)  which  the  Lexicographers  refer 
to  Eko,  (Hxo^,  Venio);  and  perhaps  iKcteuo,  (ixinw,  Supplico,) 
may  be  derived  from  the  same  idea  of  Approaching.  We  have  seen 
Erch  =:oma/,  (E^^o/xtfi,  Venio,)  where  we  have  the  form  ^RC 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  verbs  denoting  Being — or  Existence 
in  Hebrew.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  Hebrew  ntl  HIH, 
whether  it  be  quasi  HJH,  and  belongs  to  our  Element  ^J,  '^S,  &c., 

we 
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wtf  see  the  Is  and  the  Est,  &c.  &c.  of  the  English,  Latins,  &c.  &c., 
most  unequivocally  I  in  another  Hebrew  term  rtB^'  ISH,  which  I 
have  before  producedi  and  which  means,  says  Mr.Parkhurst,  *^Ex^ 
^istence,  Subsistence,  Reality."  As  a  verb,  tp*  IS  signifies  **Is,  Are, 
^*  Was,  Were  ;*•— As  a  noun,  *«  Substance,  Reality,  the  true  riches  ;'• 
*'  As  a  N.  with  a  formative,  K.  B^K,  fem.  ntW/'  (A,  AIS,  fem.  ASH,) 
«« dropping  the  \''  I,  "  A  Being,  or  thing  Subsisting  or  Existing. 

» 

^  This  word  has  no  relation  to  kind  or  species,  though,  according 
•*to  its  different  genders,  it  has  to  Sex^  but  is  applied  to  almost 
••any  distinct  Being  or  Thing. — It  may  be  and  frequently  is 
•«  rendered  Each,  'Every  one."  In  the  Hebrew  rW^  ISH,  we  see 
the  ideas,  which  I  have  supposed  in  my  hypothesis. '  One  sense  of 
this  Hebrew  word,  when  doubled,  B^*B^  ISIS,  is  that  of"  Very  old  or 
♦^ancient,  very  far  advanced  in  years,  one  who  has  been  or  lived 
•*  a  great  while."  I  have  shewn,  that  a  race  of  words  relating 
to  Time,  as  Age,  MTas,  JETerhus,  has  been  derived  from  the  idea 
of  that,  which  has  Subsisted^ — Existed, — Stood, — Remained,  Lasted, 
Endured,  8cc. ;  and  here  we  see  the  same  union  of  ideas  between  Age 
and  Subsistence.    We  talk  of  a  Place  or  Person  of  some  Standing. 

Mr.  Parkhurst  has  seen,  that  Is,  Yes  in  English  belong  to  this 
Hebrew  word ;  and  he  adds,  *«  Also  perhaps  the  Saxon  Is,  or  Iss, 
••when  English  Ise,  or  lex."  The  English  Ice  and  its  parallel 
terms  may  be  derived  from  the  idea  of  Substance,  Consistence,  or 
Solidity  ;  and;  if  it  is  derived  from  hence,  it  must  be  classed  with 
this  family  of  words.  It  might  belong,  however,  to  the  terms  de- 
noting fFater,  as  AguA,  &c.,  which  I  produce  in  another  place.  The 
term  Ice  and  its  parallels  Is,  Isa,  (Sax.)  JEw,(Belg.)  Eisz,  (Germ.) 
&c.  may  remind  us  of  Itvn,  which  under  sftrae  forms  becomes  User, 
(Belg.)  Eysen,  (Germ.Jr  and  this  word  might  properly  be  derived 
from  the  idea  of  Solidity — Firmness.  Horace  employs  the  very  same 
metaphor  of  Consistency  in  ^scribing^  the  operation'  of  Frost,  as  we 
alt  remember,  ••Gehique  Flumina  Constitetint  acuto/'    and  the 

Saxon 
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Saxon  Is,  Ice,  succeeds  in  my  Saxon  Dictionary  Is,  d^ioting  Is  or 
Est.  In  the  succeeding  column  we  have  Is^n,  Ferrum.  In  the  same 
column  of  Mc  Parkhurst's  Lexicon,  where  rw^  ISH  occurs,  we 
have  DB^t  ISM,  To  ''  Place,  Set,  Put ;"  where  the  Is  has  the  same 
idea  of  Place  or  Position  as  in  rw^  ISA,  To  Exist,  and  likewise 
|tS^  ISN  ^*To  Sleep,  be  in  a  sound  sleep,''  which  means  nothing  but 
to  be  Placed  or  Laid  down.  This  will  be  manifest  by  another 
sense  of  the  word  *^Laid  up  in  store,''  says  Mr.  Parkhurst,  **  Laid 
"by  or  asleep^  as  it  were,  i.  e.  in  a  quiet  undisturbed  state/'  la 
both  these  senses  it  might  be  explained  by  Reposed,  Laid  in 
Repose,  or  Laid  in  a  Repository,  or  again,  by  the  same  metaphor. 
Deposited,  as  in  a  safe  Place  or  Position.  The  SM  in  Ishem  tXf^ 
belongs  to  0»  SM,  ''  To  Place,  Set,  Put ;"  and  ift^  belongs  to 
n*<  ADN,  from  p  DN,  the  Base,  the  Stand,  &c.&c.,  which  I  have 
discussed  on  another  occasion.  The  explanatory  word  Down 
I  have  shewn  to  belong  to  p  DN,  the  Base. 

As  I  have  now  detailed  all  which  I  think  necessary  to  be 
observed  on  the  Verbs  of  Being,  belonging  to  our  Element,  as  they 
appear  in  various  Languages;  I  shall  next  proceed  to  another 
portion  of  my  work„  and  examine  the  Pronouns,  which  belong 
to  the  same  Element,  and  which  I  consider  to  be  only  different 
fprms  of  these  verbs,  discharging  different  offices.  On  the  most 
careful  review  of  the  analysis,  which  has  been  exhibited,  re* 
specting.  the  composition  of  verbs^  I  have  unfolded,  as  I  con* 
ceive^  the  true  state  of  the  question.  Still,  however,  I  must 
again  repeat,  (see  page  295,)  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide 
in  every  particular  instance,  whether  the  Inflexion  of  the  verb 
should  be  considered  as  a  Verbal  or  Pronominal  addition.  On  some 
occasions,  this  point  cannot  be  decided,  and  in  others,  an  attempt 
at  a  distinction  of  such  a  kind,  in  discussions  on  Elementary 
Speech,  would  be  idle  and  unmeaning.  My  object  is  to  prove, 
that  the  verbs  of  Being  and  the  Pronouns,   belonging  to  our 

Element, 
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Element,  are  all  connected  with  each  other;  and  that  the 
Inflexions  of  verbs,  in  various  Languages,  are  derived  from  this 
source. — I  have  endeavoured  likewise  to  discover,  to  what  part 
of  Speech  the  Inflexion  in  its  primitive  state  should  be  con- 
sidered, as  more  particularly  and  properly  attached ;  and  in  the 
course  of  this  enquiry,  I  have  performed,  as  I  trust,  all  which  the 
nature  of  the  question  would  admit,  without  falling  into  the 
opposite  errors  of  confounding  what  is  capable  of  distinction,  or 
of  separating  what  cannot  be  distinguished. 


Pronouns 
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Pronouns  belongmg  to  our  Element  ^C^  ^D,  ^c.^  C^f  D^^  &€., 
wilh  or  without  a  vowel  breathing  before  the  C,  &r.)  which  denoted, 
originally f  the  Existing  being  or  thing — This  or  That  Existing 
being  or  thing — This,  That,  &c.;  as  Iste,  Is,  Hic,  (Lot.)  It, 
(Lat.)  &c.  &c. 


Pronouns     with     the     Vowel 
breathing  before  the  '^C,  '^D, 


1.  Iste,  Hic,  Is,  Id,  (Lat.) 
&c.,  OvT^os,  AuT=w;  Os, 
(Gn)  &c.  &c.  &c. 

9,  It,  (Eng.)  with  its  parallel 
terms  It  a,  Es,  Hit,  &c. 
(Goth.  Germ.  Sax,)  His, 
(Eng.),  &c.  &c. 

3.  Words  for  One,  as  Eis,  (Ij^,) 
with  its  parallels  Eek* 
(Pers.)  &c.  &c. 

4.  Eoo,  (Lat.)  with  the  parallel 
terms  £000.  (Gr.)  Ich, 
(Germ.)  &c.  &c. 

&c.     &c.      &C. 


Pronouns  with  the  Vowel 
breathing  after  the  C^ ,  D'' , 
&c. 


1.  Thou  and  its  parallel  terms 
Su,  (Gr.)Tu,  (Lat.)  &c.  &c. 

2.  The  Relative  Qui  and  its 
parallels  Che,  Que,  (Ital. 
Span,  and  Fr.)  PTho  quasi 
Qwho,  &c. 

3.  The,  (Eng.)  and  its  paral- 
lels Se,  Tha,  Die,  &c.  (Sax. 
Germ.)  To,  (Gr.)  &c.  &c.  &c. 

4.  She  with  its  parallels  Si, 
Seo,  (Goth.  Saxi)  &c. 

5.  Other  Pronouns,  Se  (Lat. 
Fr.  Ital.  Span.)  Self,— Ce, 
Cio,  (Fr.  Ital.)  &c. 

&C.&C.      &c. 


In 
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Ik  th«   {brmer  article,    I  considered    tfie   verbs  of   Being  or 

Existence,  bebnging  to  ttie  Element  ^  ^D,  "O,  &c.,  as  ESst» 

(Lat.)  Is,  (Eng.)  2rc.  &<c.,  which  I  hav«  shewn  to  be  derived 

froin  the  idea  of  riiat,  which  i's  Plactd-'^Situated,  Stands  up^  &c., 

ifid  to  bdong  to  such  terms  as  Isr^emi,  [t&rfi[i4y  Colloco^  Statuo;-^ 

at  in  aon  2.  perf.  plusq.  perf.StOy  Consistb^  unde  Est;^^Es5e9  Sec.) 

Esrr-ar,  (Span.)    To  he  in  a  place.  To  Be,  &c.*&c.,  all  which 

I  have  ultimately  referred   to   Estm,    (£«•!«,    Vesta  Dea,)  the 

Eatth,  8cc.  &c.     This  is  the  same  metaphor,  as  I  have  liefore 

observed,  which  belongs  to  the  explanatory  tenn  Eifistence^  from 

Shto,  ^^  To  Set,  or  to  be  made  to  Stand/'    I  shall  consider  in  this 

article  the  Pronouns^^Arlide^ — D^nvmtraUve  adjectitfes^  &c.  &tXt 

which  are  attached  to  the  same  Element  ^C,  "^D^.^G,  &c.|  such 

as  Is,  Id,  Hic,  Iste,   (Lat.)  It,  (Etig«)&c.  &c.,  whi<ih  are  otaljr, 

as  I  conceive,  different  forms  of  the  verbs  of  Being,  Est,  (Lat.) 

Is,  (Eng.)  &c.  &c.  applied  to  dififori&nt  puiposes.     Thus  Iste  aj!id 

Est  originally  belonged  to  each  other,  just  za  Existens  belbngs 

to  Existit,  or  Positus  to  Ponitur;  so  that  Iste  had  the  same  sense 

as  IsT£>"£n5  or  EsT^Ens  might  have  had,  as  participles  from  Est*. 

From  the  idea  of  the  Bjcisting  person  or  thing,  which   Is,  Id, 

Hic,  (Lat.)  originally  bore,   we  directly  pass  into  the  sense  c^ 

This  or  7fe^*— Existing,   p^^on  or  thing,  by  way  of  distinction, 

or  This^That  in   general.     We  shall  find,   th^t  the   Elements 

^M,  &c.,  ^N,  &c.,  and    '^R,  contribute  their  share  likewise  in 

the  formation  of  Pronouns,   as  we  have  seen  in  the  Verbs  of 

Being;  and  we  shall  perceive,  that  these  Pronouns  and  Verbs 

are   only   different   forms'  of  each   other,    applied   to   difierent 

purposes.     All  these  Elements  ^,  &c-,  ^M,  &c,,  "^N,  &c.,  sup* 

ply  Pronouns  of  every  person,  and  of  every  description.     The 

vowel    breathing    attached    to    these    Elementary    Consonants 

sometimes  precedes,  and  sometimes  follows,  as  we  have  seen 

in  the  verbs.— I  have  shewn,  that  the  fiimiliar  Verbs  of  Being 

are 
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are  often  compounds  from  more  simple  forms>  and  that  the 
inflexions  of  the  ordinary  verbs  are  derived  from  these  simpler 
forms. — I  shall  shew,  in  this  articlei  that  many  of  the  familiar 
Pronouns  are  likewise  compounds  from  Pronouns  under  a  simple 
form;  and  that  the  inflexions  of  Substantives  and  Adjective 
are  derived  from  these  forms. — The  order,  which  I  shall  adopt 
in  this^  enquiry,  will  be  such,  as  I  conceive  to  be  best  suited 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  question ;  and  I  shall  not  scruple  to 
introduce  other  parts  of  the  argument,  which  directly  connect 
themselves  with  the  objects  before  me. 

I  shall  first  produce,  under  one  view,  the  more  familiar 
Pronouns'^ArticleS'^Demonstrative  adjectives,  &c.  &c.,  in  various 
Languages,  under  the  form  of  the  Element  ^C,  ^D,  '^G,  Blc^ 
with  the  breathing  before  the  Radical  Consonant,  and  some- 
times likewise  after  it,  which  denote  the  Existing  Person  or 
Thing -^  This  or  ITiat — Existing  Person  or  Thing,  &c»  &c. 
Under  this  form  we  may  enumerate  the  following  terms:  Iste, 
Hic,    Is,    Id,    &c.,    (Lat)  Out-05,    Aut-w,    Os,    Os   or   Eos, 

EksAsT-O^  EkbjEi»-05,   &C.  &C.,    (Gr.  Oung^    Hic  J    korog,    Ille,    Of, 

Qui^  O^,  Eof,  Suiis,  ^Exeurroq,  Unus  quisque,  Ejcc/yo^,  Ille,)  the 
English  It,  with  the  parallel  terms  produced  by  the  Etymologists, 
as  Ita,  Es,  Hit»  Hitt,  Hex,  (Goth.  Germ.  Sax.  Run.  and  Dao. 
Belg.)  At,  (Scotch)  That  which,  Exc^oi,  (Germ.)  Something, 
Hio,  (Sax.)  They,  .  Them,  His,  (Eng.)  Is,  Eis,  and  Ije,  Ize, 
(Goth.)  He  or  of  him — //,  They,  Who,  and  of  Them,  Ixe,  Ego, 
(Russ.)  Them,  Of  Him,  &c.  Esso,  (Ital.)  Esse,  Este,  (Span.)  This, 
Thatii  Ash,  EsH-aw,  (Pers.)  lU^  His  or  Hers,  Ise,  Idse  or  Iad, 
Ud  or  Od,  (Gal.)  He  or  She,  They,  That ;  Isa,  Iad,  (Gal.)  He, 
They,  Eiddo,  (Welsh)  One's  own ;  Haza,  (Ar.  IcX*)  This,  That, 
At,  (Heb.  fw)  That,  The ;  Ais,  Ash,  (Heb.  e^N,  rir«i)  Every  one, 
Any,  Man,  Woman,  AsH-'^r,  (Heb.lB'K)  Who,  Which,  &c.&c. 
sdly,  The  words  we  must  add  to  the  terms  denoting  the  numeral 

One 
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One  m  various  Languages^  as  £is,  Esk,  Yek,  Ek,  Ahd,  AchDi^ 
^CuDy  Hd,  Houit,  Honifi,  Ou^Ene,  &c.  &c.,  (Gr.  Pers.  Gips. 
Hind*  Arab.  Heb.  and  ^thiop.  Chald.  Syr.  Coptic,  Sahidic, 
Ruasian^  &c.)  To  the  above  terms,  which  familiarly  express 
the  numeral  OnCj  in  the  series  of  Cardinal  numbers,  we  may  add 
these,  which  denote  a  Single j  Peculiar,  person  or  thing,  as  the 
Ep^ish  Ag£  and  Odd,  and.  the  Greek  los,  Oios,  Id-/o5,  (lo^. 
Solus,  Uaus,  Oio^j  Solus,  iJ/o^  Peculiaris,  Sui  generis,  Suus, 
Pwvatus);  to  the  latter  of  which  belongs,  we  know,  Ideot,  Idiotes, 
(iJia^Tirc,  Privatus,  Plebeius.)  The  parallel  terms  to  Ace^  as 
produced  by  the  Etymologists,  are  As,  (Fr.  and  Span.)  Asso,  (Ital.) 
jEU^,  (Germ.)  Esz,  (Dan.)  Aes ,  (Be\g.);  and  Junius  observes, 
th^  thew  words  "  prse  se  ferunt  vestigium  Graeci  E/^,  Unus." 
The  parallel  terms,  which  they  produce  for  Odd,  are  Oed,  Ood, 
(Belg*)  Qed,  Ode,  Od,  (Teut.)    Ddda,  (Swed.) 

Sdly,  Words,  denoting  other  persons^  besides  the  third^  as 
Epo,.  (Lat.)  with  its  parallel  terms,  Eooo,  Ic,  Eg,  Jeo,  tcH,  Ick, 
(Gr,  E>ti;,  Sax,  Run.  Dan.  Germ.  Belg.)  /,  /o,  2o,  J^,  (Eng.  Ital. 
Span.  Fr.)  Axi,  (Heb.)  &c..  At,  (Heb.)  Thou;  Euch,  (Gerni.) 
Youj  8(c.  &c.  In  some  of  these^  as  we  perceive,  the  breathing 
b#>re,  the  Radical  has  disappeared.  .Whenever  different  forms 
pr^^enting  the  same  idea  occur,  I  insert  the  words  under 
the:  JormsK  less  familiar  among  these  terms,  which  tompose  the 
jQ9i^  common  form.  The  above  words  under  the  form,  with  the 
ywv^\  breathing  before  the  Radical  Consonants  '^C,  ^D,  ^G,.  &c., 
ag^ree.  with,  the  form  of  the  verbs  of  Being,  which  I  have  before 
I»oduced,  aa  Is,  Est,  Esti,  Es,  Eks-^,  Is,  1st,  Ast,  Este,  Is, 
At  A,  As,  Is,  At  A,  Is,  C^s,  Ez,  Ysy,  Otte,  Ydzhi,  Ez,  &c. 
(ij^g^  Lat.  and  Fr.  Gr.  Span.  It^I.  Sax.  and  Belg.  Goth,  and 
G^nn.  Pers.  {litss.  Heb.  Irifih;  Galic,  Welsh,  Cornish,  and 
Armoric.) 

v^  We 
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We   have  seen^  likewise,  that  ^hen  the  breathing  before  the 
C^,  D^,  G"^,  &c.  is  lost,  and  is  preserved  after  it,  we  have  the 
verbs  of  Being  under  the  form  Ta,   Si,  So-Sb,  Se,  &c.  (Irish 
and  Galic,  Welsh,  Old   Italian,   Gipsey,   &c.)      We  shall    find 
a  great  race  of  words,   performing   the  part  of  Pronouns,   &c. 
under  this  form,  among  which  we  may  enumerate  the  following : 
1st,  The  English  Thou,  Thee  or  Thy,  with  its  parallel  terms, 
Su,  Se,  Soi,  Tu,  Te,  Toi,  &c.   (Gr.  :Su,  %$,  Xa,  Tw,  Tf,  Tot,  Dor.) 
Tu,  Te,  (Lat.)    Tu,Te,  Toi,  (Fr.)   Tu,  Te,  Ti,  (Ital.  and  Span.) 
Thu,  (Goth-  Sax.  Isl.)    Du,  (Dan.  Belg.  Swed.  and  Germ.)   To, 
(Pers.)   Toui,  (Russ.)   Ti,  Taw,  Dy,  (Welsh,)   Tu,  (Ir.  and  Gal.) 
Ty,  Te,  Da,  Dhy,  The,  (Corn.)   Te,  Da,  Azy  (Arm.)  Too,  Ta, 
(Hind.)  Ta,  Ka,  (Heb.)    Ka,  At,  Ik,  Ikh  (Chald.)  Ka,  Ki,  (Ar.) 
Ge,  Gu-^^y,   Chwi,  Chui,  Chui  and   Hui,   (Sax.  Goth.  Welsh, 
Arm.  Corn.)    Te  or  Tou,  quasi  Je,  Ge,  Jou,  Gou.     In  Hebrew, 
likewise,  Ata,  At  mean  Thou;   in  Armoric,  Az  means  Thee;  and 
in  German,  Euch  means  Tou;  and  in  Welsh,  Eich  is  Tour.     In 
Gothic,  Tbu  in  some  of  the  oblique  cases  is  Izweis;  and  in  Spanish, 

Os  is  You. 

adly.  The  Relative  Qui,  Qvm,  Qy^Odf  &c.,  Cui,  (Lat.) 
and  its  parallel  terms,  performing  the  same  office,  as  Chi, 
Che,  Cui,  (Ital.)  Que,  Cuyo,  (Span.)  Qui,  Que,  Quoi,  (Fr.) 
Cia,Ce,  Se,  (Ir.)  Co,  Cia,  Ci^O^,  (Gal.)  Jo,  Keea,  Kai,  Ki«^, 
(Hind.)  Koi,  Kto,  TcHTo,  TcHEi,(Russ.)  Keh,  Ki,  Chbh,  Chi, 
(Pers.)  Se,  Seo,  (Sax.)  Sa,  So]  Ei,  (Goth.)  We  must  add  to  these, 
fFho,  Wha^^T,  (Eng.)  and  its  parallel  terms  Hwa,  Hwa^T, 
(Sax.)  Hwa,  Hwa^^S,  (Goth.)  fFe^^R,  fFa^^'^S,  (Germ.)  quasi 
QwHO,  QwHAs^r,  &c.  &c.,  Qway,  (Scotch.) 

3dly,  The,  (Eng.)  the  article,  with  its  parallel  terms,  Se, 
Seo,  Tha,  (Sax.)  Sa,  So,  Thai,  (Goth.)  To,  (Gr.  To,)  Die, 
(Germ.)    De,  (Belgic,)  &c.  &c.  &c. 

4*ly, 
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4thly,  She  with  its  pai^llel  terms,  as  produced  by  the  Ety- 
mologists, Si,  (Goth.)  ScHE,  Sc«,  (A.  N.)  Seo,  (Sax.)  Sie, 
(Germ.)    Sii,  (Belg.)  Si,(Ir.) 

5thly,  Others,  Pronouns,  &c.  &c.,  as  Se,  Sui,  (Lat.)  Se,  Soi, 

(Fr.)    Se,  Si,  (Ital.  Span.)    Si=^S,  Si=Cfe,  (Sax.  Germ.)  &c.  &c. 

denoting  Self;  Sie, (Germ.)  They;  Je,  (Germ.)  The,  as  in  JE«Der» 

Every  one;   Ce,  Cio,  (Fr.  Ital.)  That;  Cei,  (Russ.)  That;  Gy, 

DzHEi,  Dhi,  Dho,  Dhe,  (Corn.)  They,  Them,  Her,    It,  Him; 

Se,  Ti,  (Gal.)  This,  He  who ;  Se,  Sa,  Si,  So,  Ti,  (Ir.)  He  and  Self, 

His.  Hers,  Theirs,  This,  That;    Cia,  (Irish,)  Man;  Di,  (Chald. 

Samar.  and  Syr.)  He  who;  Ti,  (Gr.  T<,)  That,  Such  a  thing ;  Sa, 

.So,  Ki,  (Gips.)  How,  What,  Where;     Koee,  Jo^Koee,  (Hind.) 

•Any.  One,    Every  One ;    Zh,  Zoi  Ch,  Cii  S* ,  (Heb.  nt  ^t  ns D  V) 

This,  That,  &€.,  Who,  Which,  &c.;   Za,  Ta,  (Ar.  I«i  U)  This, 

•That; i&ci&c.&c.  •■•■■•.• '•  ■■  -  "      ..'  '  .-,     -     .  i-  _  >. 

,  iv  ; J   shall  now  give  a  general  vie^  of  .the  'Pronouns,  •  whidh 

»j)«peAr^attached  itd  the  iLabial  Ck)nsbnant8,f*B,  ^F,  *P,  *V,  *M, 

,wtth  <the   (^i^eathing,  -in  its   thi'^e .  different  positions^  before  or 

•adteify.or  both  before  and  after,  these  Radical  Labial  Corison^ntis. 

1st,    Me    and  My,  with  their  parallel  terms,   Emt,  M«,    Moe, 

4.  * 

Mem'^is^,  (Or.  Eji«,  MsrB(l4<,  H/wif,)  Me,  Wej  'Mei  &c.  (La.t7jf\  "Me, 
'Moi,{Fv.)  Me;  Mi,  (ItaL  and  Span.)  Me^Ina,MU^Sy{Qmh.)  Afi, 
Min^Ny(S&x.)  Me^lner.Mh  *C*,  (Germ.)  •m*^''Nia,Mai,  (Russ.) 
or  Me,  We,  &c.  t  Ma^^Ny  Ma^ra,  Ma,i  Jmi  (Pers.)  I,  To  Md, 
We,  My  J  Mir  Ft,  (Welsh,)  Me,  Om,  (Gal,  and  Ir.)  Mi,Ma,Am\ 
{hrm.)  Miy  Me,  Viy  E^iy  Am,  (Corn*)  My^  May,  Hwni.  (Hind.) 
WeiWeMs,  m^r,  (Eng.  and  Sax;  Goth.  Glerm:)  ^»t,  (Gdth»  ^d 
Sajt.)  We  two,  &c. 

sdly.  The  English  Him,  with  its  parallels  Him,  and  Imma, 
(Sax.  and  Goth.)  signifying  To 'that  Person  and  thing,  To  them; 
M,  (Gdlh.)  To  them ;  Ihm,  (Genrt.)  Hem,  (Belg.)  Evin,  Earn, 
(Lat.)  £«!,  '^A-^JSm^<Eng,)6aI.i■ '  «         ..^ 
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gdly,  Efe,  Ef,  Efo,  Fe,  Fo,  (Welsh,)  He;  7^-51%  (Lat)  Mia, 
(Gr-  M<«,)  One;  N^Ep,  N^Eb,  (Welsh,)  Who,  He  that;  Aup, 
(Hind.)  Self  J  Hem,  (Cornish,)  Hem,  (Heb.  and  Arab.)  They; 
Um^Eis,  Bai,  Voi,  Ft,  V=^os,  V^Ous,  &c.  (Gr.  Russ.  Itai.  Lat.  Span. 
Fr.)  You;  3fo,  M^^En,  (Ar.)  That  which,  He  who,  &c.  The 
"v^ords  under  this  form  coincide  with  the  names  for  Father  and 
Mother  in  various  Languages,  Jm,  Ab,  Abu,  Bu,  Ma,  Pa,  &c.  &c., 
and  with  the  verbs  of  Being,  which  I  have  [produced  above, 
and  which  we  have  seen  in  so  many  Languages,  as  Am,  Be. 
(Eng.)  Eimi,  (Eifju,)  Urn  in  s^Um,  (Lat.)  Am,  (Pers.)  Im,  (Ir.) 
Wf,  Mae,  (Welsh,)  Ov,  Av,  Am,  Ma^  (Corn.)  Howa,  (Hind.)  &c. 
&c.  &c.  In  Welsh,  Vwy,  Pa,  in  Armoric,  Pe,  Piau,  P^^^  T, 
PesiHez,  Pe^Hini,  in  Cotmsh,  Piiia,  i?^,  me^n  Who,  What,  &C. 
These  may  belong  to  the  Element  Q^,.As  in  the  Latin  ^ui,  &c., 
just  as  we  have  seen  fFho,  Wha^  ^T,  to  be  quasi  QwHOr^WH a« ^T. 
The  Greek  Poi,(nw,  Qiio,  Quonam,  Quorsum,)  in  Pqi-05,  aPoi-o5, 
(ni9iof,Qualis,  Gbroiet^' Qualisy)  &€„  ceirtiainl^r  belongs  &>  th^se  CeUic 
terms  Pa,  &c«;  and  m  iioine  Diialeets  iwe  JknoWi  ^t  dKoirM, 
(OMiflv,  Ion.  pro  Obraiof^)  18  written;  w^te  Koi  coincides  with^the 
form  Que,  &:c. 

.  The  Element  "^N,  '^NT,  .&c.  &c.  supplies  a  race  of  Pronouns, 
Demonstrative  Ad|sctives^  &:c«  &P»  through  a  great  variety  of 
languages ;  amon^. '  whidb  we  Inay  lenum^ate  t|ie  iblldwing : 
ist.  The  English  Article '^n,  with  Its  parallel  terms  An,  (Sait.  Ir. 
Gal.  and  Arm.)  Un,  (Corn.)  &c.  adly;  H/*5,  Hine^,  Ina,  {Goth. 
Sax.  and  Goth.)  He,  Him;  /n5,  (Goth.)  Them  ;  y-^in^,(Goth.)  He; 
y^4hk,An^,(^ng.)  //wi^7fcn-en,y-£n^,  (Germ*)  Him,  Them^  That; 
Ain,An,  (Pers.)  This,  That;  One,  Oni,  (Russ.)  He,  They;  0»; 
£»,  BMQn/, (Fr.)  Soiiie,iaPersQn,  Them, !&c.  ;  ""/Sfe,  (ItaU)  Them; 
Hum^  Hon,  Hwnnw^  Hanno,  Hyinnji,  Hwynt,  Jkc.  (W^shJ)  This, 
That,  They,  Them,  &c.&c. ;  JBn^.(Arm.)  He ;  HemHonan^HonyH^ 
(Corn.) That, Self;  An, {Gal.) Them-,  ifen, (HefctAahd AraK)  Th«y; 

Enth'Of, 


Enth-op,  (Copt.)  He;  Anda, (Cyfiiafi.  AySx,  m-ni.  JtujrjMi,  Heisych.) 
Sbi^j;  jins,  Jnsa,  Emi,  Eta,  E^h,  i^yt.)  A  Man,  Such  a  Person, 
Hft&c;  ^(laa,  &c.  (Syr.ao^Chsld.)  Jh^i  Enioi,  Om.On,  Ens, 
^Grj/^pd  Lat.  *»«»,  fl».  Or,)  Some,  This  or  That  Existing  Pfirson 
or  Thing,  sclly.  Certain  ProijQuns  <tenating  the  first  Person  ^in.> 
g)4ar  and  plural,  Vsc  Vage,  (S3x.),T«  Ws  *woi  Vns,  ^Gotl^.  aijd 
O^rm.)  Us  i  Im.  (U.)  We ;  /)«,  ^q.  (Ir,j  iVe,  Us,  (as  jaS./sa,  W«, 
mturln.  To  Us,  &p.  C7a-;if,  from  U^)i  Hon,  Ni,  (Arm.)  Us,  We;j 
?>i,*c.,  iy«,  2y^(>  (fforn/) J  U«.  (^s  in  jDjUrii,  To  us,l  We  j  M  V 
4a#,:j<»iii,.4w*««^/>?«?te«!,A?V^«,  (A?!*.)  iT.  We.  Me,  Us.;  JSH 
mCiW-)  W«„US5;  jNfof  'J.  JVo-iri,  (;.at.^^pan.  Fr.)  ,,  ].:  ■  ,. 

the.  ifJDrnn.flj^  and,;*0  ipjglft^jia^^- jnto  each,«tjh^r.  >yha,t^vef. 
niay:,;ha-YSi  he^n  .the.^.fi)ct,.;^.,fq  t'^.  origifl^i.j^ate  of!  th^^^s 
ftonquflsi  weisnaj,  <>bs^e,  ,that..ji(t^e;^  ttie^p.jfeijip^  pnce,,e?H^tei^ 
ftty  wpul<}  oonRt(tute  classes  9f  HK)rds,,Vf^f(ih  may  bCjpqijisi^eri^ijM 
^ejtratoffpipeach'Ot^'e''.  ,  Tl'?>S^<?''.??'d  Saxpn^^ ^^eD)s„5f()j^ 
diMcHy  ;  .taken  ,  frop  the  ;fc|5in  ..XJiis, ,  ,  In ,  Ita/ipn,,,  fi  ;.a|qf^.,^«  .,/ft 
l!^,  ..The  .segopd  .Perfon  is,sometirne«  expre«ssfi.  by  jhfi/fifjq 
*N4  a?  it)  ^^  (S^x.)  To  ypu.jrtifOj;,  apd  in  Qotfric  we,  have  ij(j^ 
egi)iy!<>cal  form .^oo/s.r^i^f'*  ,.^-.«i>,  finth-o^k,  JEnt-ot,;.{Af^^. 
Syr.  Chald.  Cop.  and  Sahid.J  signify  Thou.        '  iiij,' 

4thly,  The  Numeral  expressing  One,  which  belongs  to  the 
Element  ''N  in  .so  many  Languages,  as  One,  En,  (Ey,)  Vh-us,  An, 
AilfJit  Aina,  An,  Ein,  Een,  Un,  Vno,  Jon,  Un,  Uyn-yn,  Un-an,  ^; 
C^ng,  Gr.  Lat,  Goth.  Sax. Germ.  Belg.  Fr.  Jtal.  and  Span.  Ir.  and 
Gs5..  Welsh,  Corn.  Arm.  &c.) — 1  liave  before  prodiiced  various 
tprms  under  .this  form  denoting  Being,  as  ^n-er,  And-r'-os, 
Anth-r-.op'OS^  .  An-ax,  (Awij^,  A^Jjof,  Av9^u-!to;,  Am^,)  Mine,  Hind, 
(^p^.)  Ans^.  (Heb.  Arab.  Chald.  Syr.)  Man,  &c,i  Antla,  Jinsa, 
Aindear,.  (Syr.  Ar.  Irish,)  A  Woman,  &c. ;  Aunt,  Uncle,  Av-Unculu's, 
(Eng.  Lat.)  &e.  &c.,  and  the  verbs  of  Being,  Einai,  Een,  Enti 
.  .  .  _       _  _  ■  (Gr! 
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(Gri'tAreu,  Uvy  Evr/,  Esse,  Eram,  Sunt,)  Untf  in  the  conn  pound 
^=l7«/,^^,^(Gal.  and  Irish,)  'Wn,rnt,  CWelsh,)  Otti,  Onz,  (Corn.) 
Oun,  Ini,(^hna.)  Hyn,  (Hind.)  ^«rf,(Pers.)  y^ni,(Syr.)&c.&c.&c. 
'  The  Element  ^R  sometimes  a]ipears  among  the  Pronouns/as 
Mi  Her,  with  its  parallel  terms  Hire,  Jhr,  (Sax.  Germ.)  2o«r  and 
Our,  (Eiig.)  Eower,  Euer,  Ihr,  (Sax.  Germ.)  Of  You,  You  ;  Ure, 
Ar^Hor;  (Sax.  Gal.  and  !r.  Arm.)  Of  Us;  Hira,  Heora,  (Sax.y  Of 
Them ;  J%r, (derm.)  Their,  &C.';  Er,-(Germ.)  Hej  D^^Er.mrlr, 
»^=:fi^(G6rm.)  The,  We,Who ;  rV^  jlrl  (Welsh,  Arm.)  the  Artidle 
The;  Er,  Oi(;fEng.  Lat.  *fc:  &c.)  Wteittfinfation"  denoting  Betn^, 
as  in  5/n^-ER,  CJafcwlfi'ORi^&L  &c.''&c.  '  Tke  ProticHin'  soi*i€*imef» 
dpipfeaw  vntft6ut  a  Coh^Sb'nafrtt,  ttn^fe^'t^e  f^^ 
a^ •fl'^ (Eng;aWtf Sax.)  Heo',''m  CSkx:y$he,^T^ 
Sh'(fr,&c.  '  These  are  generally,  limagin^,^  derived  fVorii  the'Consb- 
ridntform;  and  sbitfetlitrffe^,  [ieiiiip^,  they  ap^af  Under  theii'drigihiil 
f6pte^^erttatioh.  The  Elemeiit'^L  Is  Sometimes  found' among  thd 
Pi^ohouns,  or  Demonstrative  adjectives  t  anrf  to  thrs  we  intjtit  refer 
the 'Articles  and  Pronouns,  in  the  Arabic,  Italian, ''Spanish,  and 
Pt^ch  Languages, '  as  Al,  (Ar.  Jl)  i7,  Bgli,  Ella^  Ld^^La,  Scci 
(ttki.y'^ly  Lo,  Ella,  Sec.  (Span.)  II,  Le,  La,  Lui,  (French,)  ///*, 
(ijaiti)  &d.  The  ^,  in  the  Italian  E^ff,  is-  an  orgftnical  addition 
to  the  L.  '    ^  ■    '■  '■^'''-'  ^^''--     '■■■■■' 
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These  observations  wih  sufficiently  unifold  to  us  the  original 
materials,  of  which'  the  Pronouns,  &c.  in  various  Languages 
cohsiist.  r  shall  now  consider  the  mode,  in  which  they  have  been 
compounded,  and  the  purposes,  to  which  they  have  been  applied 
iti  the  formation  of  Languages,  distinguished  by  inflexions  of  the 
Nojjns,  Though  pur  Element  ^C^,  '^D'',  &c.  constitutes  the  main 
Subject  of  my  Enquiry,  I  shall  perpetually  ^ecur  to  the  other 
jilients,  as  tWy  are  Connected  With  that,  which  is  the  object  of 

my 
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n^  discussion  in  the  formation  of  PfonouHs.     We  shall  tnaiVel  tb^ 
c)|)s$rve,   how   these  Elements  in  their  simple  state  have   b^e» 
compounded  with  each  other;  and  how  the  fottn  of  >  inflexions  has 
bet^n  assumed  from  this  composition.     Though  I  had  always  sus- 
|)ected,  that  this  species  bTisombination  existed  in  various  instancesy 
where  it  was  little  supposed  to  be  found ;  I  had  still  no  <^onceptibii 
of  the  extent,  to  which  it  has  operated,  till  i  had  fujly  entered 
ipto  the  subject,  and  was.  engaged  in  writing  these  discussions. 
t  \  L  il>  shall    first    briefly  -  i  consider    the     composition  >  of  ^  sonVe 
Lfttin  and  Greek  Pronouns,  as  compared  with'ioth^s.  •    In   the 
Russian  Dialect    of  the    Sclavonic,    We    findjr    that   in    allr    the 
five  Declensions/the  plural  Instrumental  case,  as  it  is  caDed,  has 
I^^Miiin  the  last  syllable,  as'  Rouka,  The  Hand,  jRoii)fc=^AMij  With 
the  Hand&>  &c.  &c.     It  is  often  so  likewise  itl  the  Dative  plural, 
as  Jacor^lAMEt  To  the  Anchora>  &Ci  i&c,  and  1  sometimes  Jn^  the 
Instrumental  Singular,  asXfi^^^EME,  With  the  Countenance,  &c.:&c; 
We   find  likewise  fB,  or  /V,  as  a  jtermination,   as    Zfnai\EBE^ 
Iame,  Ebe,  mean  Of,  To,  The  Serpents,  (Gen.Dat;  Accus.)    :Iri 
the  Pronouns  we  have  T::Eb ai  and  iS=EBAi,  corresponding )  with 
the  Latin  T^Ibi,  and  *y=lBi,  Nace^  of  Us;  or  Us  in  therAecUsalavew 
corresponding   with  Nos,  (Lat.)   and  iV=AME,  To  Us,   Vah  Yj&i 
FoiT^,  Of  You,  You,  and  r=AME,  To  You.     The  Rujssian  :  PrcH 
noun>   denoting  H!f,   is,   according  to  the   arrangement  of  ijth!^ 
Grammarians,  thus  declined  in  the  Masculine  Singular :   N. ;  One, 
G.  EgOi  D.  Emou,  A.  Ego,  Ime,  Avec  lui. — On-^Eme,  De  lui.     My 
Grammarian  thus  explains   the  use  of  these  two   last  cases,  tt> 
which  he  has  given  the  names  of  Instrumental  and  Praspositive. 
In  the  plural  we  have  for  all  genders,'  N.  Oni,  Eax,  Q«4i,  EUes; 
G.Ixe,  D.  Imej  A.  Ixe. — Ime,  Avec  £u3t. — Onp^Ixe^^  D'Eux.    The 
Russian  Scholar   understands,  I    imagine,  that  the  Inflexions  of 
his  Adjectives  and  Pronouns  are  formed  from  this  Demonstrative 
Pronoun.     Thus,  G.  Do6r-AGO,  D.  JDo6r-OMOu,  A.Dobr^Ac^,  are 

G.  Dobr^ 
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G>  Dc^r-EflQ,  D.  JPoferrEMOV,  A.  Dobr^Eeo^  &c.    Thus,  //^«Ace^ 
9f^/i^qf^a»iN''^lxE;  and  ^=Ace,  of  You,  You,  is  quasi  ^:=Ixe. 
,:Wfe  shall ^  undeman<iy  that  the  Latin  JV^Os,  ^^=Os,  and 

their  parallels:  J^ous,  Fous,  (Fr.)  &c.  &c.,  are  compounds  of  the  ^N^ 
^i^itB^i  denoting  Being,  and  our  Eletnent^S,  performing  the  part  of 
Inflexion,  though  origihally  significant.  The  plural  of  the  Pronoun 
of  the  first  person  has  been  often^as  we  have  seen,  expressed  by  the 
Element  ^>I,  as  ANtx,  Unc,  Uns,  Inn,  (Heb,  Sax.  Goth,  and  Germ. 
Ir?)&c.  &C.J  ;a^d  when  the  breathing)  is  lost  before  the  N'^,  and  is 
pmserved  a^'ter  >iti  We  have  Noi,  No,  (Nwi,  Nas)  Noi,  Ne,  (Ital.) 
Nti  Nei,  (Heb.  and  Arm  Corn.)  &c.  &c.  &c. ;  and  to  these  the 
N^.  in  N^:=^Os  belongs.  In  F^Os  we  have  a  similar  union  of  V* 
signifying  You,  and  corresponding  with  Bai,  (Russ.)  Voi,  (Ital) 
atid  05  the  tieirmination.  The  English  and  Saxon  We  belong  to 
thia  Element  V^,  B'^,  denoting  the  first  person  plural.  In  Gothic 
we  have  "^W^aE/^,  and  in  German  fF^^Ir^  which  are  compounds 
of  die  part  ^^^^  expressing  the  Pronoun,  and  the  termination. 
It  is  curious  to  observe,  how  widely  extended^  the  termination  of 
ASi'^C^Ti  &c.  has  been  in  expressing  the  plural  of  Pronouns, 
as  in  .NiOs,  J^=Os,  with  their  acknowledged  parallels^  JVa=Us, 
To^Uaj  '&G.,  the  Russian  N\  V  ]Ace,  We,  You,;  the  Saxon- 
Gothic,  and  the  GothiciF^]  It.Eis^  We  two.  We ;  the  Saxon  G^Yt, 
Ybu  two ;  the  Gothic  GilT>  &nd  /g-^Wis,  J*Us, /2;:sWis,  You  two, 
YcHi;^nd  the  GrdekiiEeMi -Urn,  a5]^A}Eis,  (THfie^^,  tfisig,  Xcpa^,)  We, 
Yei  They.  We  shall  in  vaiii  endeavour  to  discover  that  peculiar 
Sample,  in  which  this  addition  was  originally  significant,  or  the 
prebise<;meaning  of  the  addition,  when  it  was -first  annexed. — 
In  Sj)abish,  Os  signifies  Tottj^  and  we  have  seen  the  plural  of  the 
sebond  person  expreslsfed-  Itt^  ither ^instances  by  a  breathirig  before 
the  Element  '^C^S,  &c.,  as  Euch^  (Germ.)  &c.  This  might  lead 
ttjrt»  conclude,  that  r^=Os  wais  a  compound  ^of  V  «nd  Os,  both 
signifying  the  same  thihg.     We  must  obiserve,  however,  that  the 

"S  /^  Os 
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Os  in  ^=0s  and  Ft=Os  seems  to  be  formed  from  the  same  analogy, 
as  it  appears  from  the  parallel  terms  in  Russian.  The  Spanish  OS 
may  either  belong  to  the  words  with  a  similar  meaning,  Euch,  &c., 
unconnected  with  Vos^  or  it  may  be  derived  by  corruption  from 


Formation  of  the  SaxoUt  Greeks  and  Latin  Articles^  ^c. -^Inflexions 
of  Nouns  in  certain  Languages  from  Pronominal  or  Articular 
Suffixes. — The  Inflexions  of  Saxon^  Gothic^  and  Latin  Nouns,  &c. 
Observations  on  the  Inflexions  of  Nouns  in  the  Russian  Dialect 
of  the  Sclavonic.— 'Some  English  terminations  considered,  &c.  &c. 


^■^s^^^^J^  » 


The  English  Article  THE  first  presents  itself  to  our  attention. 
Skinner  refers  it  to  the  German  Die,  the  Belgic  De,  and  the  Greek 
O,  Ee,  To,  (O,  fi,To);  and  he  adds,  that  Junius  derives  the  Belgic  De 
from  the  Greek  Auvec.  He  should  have  observed,  too,  that  all  these 
belong  to  the  Saxon  Se,  Seo,  sometimes  Thy,  The,  and  the  Gothic 
Sa,  So.  It  is  marvellous,  that  the  form  of  the  article,  beginning 
with  S  ^,  should  have  concealed  this  relation  from  the  eyes  of  our 
Etymologist,  especially  as  in  other  parts  of  the  article  the  letter 
Tis  found.  In  Greek  the  form  of  S,  as  Se,  So,  sometimes  appears 
likewise,  as  in  Semeron,  Setes,  (Xfifd^B^ov,  Hodie,  XfiTsg,  Hoc  Anno,)  which 
are  written  Temeron,  Tetes,(Tfi[ii^ov,TfiT6g.)  The  Saxon  and  Gothic 
articles  are  compounds  in  most  of  their  parts,  and  I  shall  write 
them  at  full  length  according  to  the  mode,  in  which,  as  I  conceive, 
they  have  been  formed.  N.  Sing.  Se,  Seo,  Th^=At.  (G.)  Sa,  So, 
Th^^Ata,  (Masc.  Fern.  Neut.)  Gen.  Th^'^Ms,  Th'':»^re,rh''=Is. 
(G.)    T^'^^^Z^,     TA^a/^o^,    Th'^^Is.      D.    and     AM.    Th^nAm, 

XX.  Th  ^^JEre, 
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TA ^^Mre,  TA  ^^Am.  (G.)  TA "^Amma, Th^'^Izai,  Th^uAmma.  A. 
Th  ^^One,  Tha,  Th  ""-At.  (G.)  Th  ^^Ana,  Tho,  Th  ^^Ata.  N.  PL 
Tha.  (G.)  Thai,  Tho,  T/i^n05,  Tho.  Gen.  Th^^Mra.  (G.) 
Th ^^Ize.Th ^^Izo,  Th ^^Ize.  D.  and  Abl. Th^^Am.  {G.)Th ""^Aim. 
A.  Tha.  (G.)  Th  ^^Ans,  Tho,  Th  ^=0^,  Tho.  I  consider,  that  Se, 
Seo,  Sa,  and  So  represent  the  original  form  of  the  article  in  its 
simple  state, — that  the  Th,  at  the  beginning  of  the  other  parts,  is 
quasi  The,  Se,  as  in  Th^^At,  Th^^Ata,  Th^Ms,  Th^Is,  which  are 
quasi  The=-^^  TuE^Ata,  The-MSj  The-Is;  and  that  the  At, 
Ata,  JEs,  Is  are  the  terminations  of  Inflexion,  which  belong 
likewise  to  our  Element  '^S,  '^T,  &c.,  when  the  breathing  precedes 
the  Radical^  and  which  were  originally  significant,  and  denoted 
the  Is,  It  A,  (Gothic,)  His,  Hit,  (Sax.)  Is,  Id,  (Lat.)  It,  (Eng.) 
This  or  That  Being  or  Thing,  &c.  Thus  we  see,  that  Th=At, 
(Sax.  and  English,)  Th=Ata,  (Goth.)  are  compositions  of  our 
Element,  under  different  forms,  discharging  the  same  office  of 
Demonstrative  Pronouns,  and  combined  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
to  the  force  of  the  signification,  as  THE=It  or  The  —  Such  a 
person  or  Thing,  The — The.  We  see  in  Th  ^^JEre,  Th^^AM, 
TA'^aAMMA,  TA'^^One,  &c.,  that  the  Elements  '^R,  ''M,  ''N,  have 
been  adopted  with  the  same  meaning. 

In  the  Greek  Article  we  see  the  To,  Tou,  Too,  Tee,  Ta, 
(To,  Tou,  Tea,  Tiy,  Ta,)  coinciding  with  the  simple  form,  Se,  Seo, 
Sa,  So,  Die,  De,  The;  and  in  the  other  parts  we  unequivocally 
see  a  compound  arising  from  the  T^  or  To,  the  original  article, 
and  a  termination  common  to  all  the  Greek  Nouns,  as  T^=|Ees, 
Een,  Ain,  As,  On,  Gin,  Oon,  Ois,  Ous,  (Tiyc,  n^,  rotif,  ro^,  rov,  to», 
rm,  Toig,  rovg.)  In  German  the  article  appears  thus ;  N.  D'^sJEr,  Die, 
D^^As.  G.D^^Es,D^^Er,D^^Es.  D.  and  Abl.  D^=£m,D^=JBr, 
D^^Em.  A.  D^^En,  Die,  D^^As.  PI.  N.  and  A.  Die.  G.  D^=Er. 
D.  and  Abl.  D^^En.  The  Article  D=^Er,  Die,  and  D^^^As  performs 
at  once  the  part  of  the  Demonstrative   and  Relative  Pronouns. 

In 
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In  Dutchy  Het  and  De  are  Articles,  where  we  have  our  Element, 
under  both  its  forms,  of  the  vowel  breathing  before  and  after  the 
Radical  consonant.  We  observe  the  same  species  of  compo- 
sition in  the  formation  of  all  these  Articles,  Gothic,  Saxon  and 
German;  and  they  differ  in  nothing  but  in  having  sometimes 
different  compounds  to  express  different  cases,  as  they  are  called, 
which  is  the  effect  of  accident.  The  compounds  have  the  same 
original  meaning  in  all  the  examples;  which  is  that  of  an 
intensive  sense,  denoting  ^The-}  ^S,  ^R,  ^M,  "^N,  The — Such  a 
Being,  Thing,  &c. — This — This,  That — That,  Being  or  Thing. 

That  my  idea  respecting  the  nature  of  this  composition  is  just,  will 
be  manifest  from  considering  the  simplest  state,  which  these  Radicals 
^S,  ^M,  "^N  assume,  as  Demonstrative  parts  of  Speech.  We  may 
consider  this  simple  state  to  be  exhibited  in  the  Latin  Hic  and  Is — 
in  the  Saxon  and  Gothic  Hit,  Is,  and  the  Greek  Os,  (O^) ;  and  we 
shall  find,  that  terms,  like  these,  have  supplied  the  materials  for 
the  Inflexions  of  Nouns,  which  exist  in  those  Languages.  Thus 
we  shall  see,  that  the  Inflexions  or  the  terminations,  added  to  the 
Radical  parts  of  words,  of  Latin  and  Greek  Nouns,  were  nothing 
originally  but  postpositive  articles,  performing  precisely  the  same 
office  as  the  prepositive,  and  denoting  This — That  —  Such,  &c. 
We  shall  not  fully  understand  the  force  of  these  observations, 
unless  the  words  are  produced  at  length,  and  compared  with  each 
other. 

The  Latin  Hic  and  Is,  we  know,  are  thus  represented ;  N.  Sing. 
Hic,  HaCy  Hoc.  G.  Huj-  Us.  D.  Huic.  A.  Hunc,  Hanc,  Hoc.  Ab.  Hoc, 
Hdc,  Hoc.  Nom.  PL  Hi,  Ha,  Hac.  G.  Hor-Um,  Har-  Urn,  Hor=  Um. 
D.  and  Abl.  His.  A.  Hos,  Has,  Hac,  N.  Sing.  Is,  Ea,  Id.  G. 
Ej^Us.  D.  Ei.  A.  Eum,  Earn,  Id.  Ab.  Eo,  Ed,  Eo.  N.  PI.  //, 
Ea,  Ea.  G.  Eor=Um,  Ear  Um,  Eor=Um.  D.  and  Abl.  lis,  Eis, 
A.  Eos,  Eas,  Ea.  In  Saxon  we  have,  Nom.  Sing.  He,  Heo,  Hit. 
G.  His^  Hire,  His.    D.  and  Abl.  Him,  Hire,  Him.    Ace.   Hine,  Hi, 

Hit. 
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Hit.  Nom.  and  Ace.  PI.  Hi.  G.Hira^  Heora.  D.  and  Abl.  Him. 
In  Gothic  we  have  Nom.  Sing.  7^,  Si^  Ita.  G.  Is^Iz-Os,  Is.  D.  and 
Abl.  Imma,  Izai,  Imma.  A.  Ina,  Jja^  Ita.  N.  PL  EiSy  Ij^Os,  Ija^ 
G.  Ize^  Izo.  Dat.  and  Abl.  Im.  Ace.  Ins,  Ij^Os,  Ija.  In  the  Latin 
Hie  and  Is  we  find  all  the  parts  in  their  simple  state,  except  the 
Genitives  singular  and  plural,  Huj^Usy  Ej^Us,  Hor^Um,  Har^Um, 
EorJUmy  Ear-Unij  where  we  see  the  process  of  Inflexion  com- 
menced. In  the  Saxon  all  the  parts  are  in  their  simplest  state, 
and  so  they  are  in  the  Gothic,  except  in  the  Iz^Os  and  Ij=Os. 
In  the  Greek  we  shall  find,  that  every  part  is  in  its  simplest  form. 
Thus  we  have  Sing.  N.  Os,  Ee,  O.  G.  Ou,  Es,  Ou.  D.OoyEe,  Oo. 
A.  On,  Eeen,  0.  Dual,  N.  and  A.  Oo,^,  Oo.  G.  and  D.  Qrn,  ^m, 
Oin.  Plur.  N.  0/,  Ji,  A.  G.  Oon.  D.  and  Abl.  Ois,  Ais,  Ois. 
A.  OuSf  As,  A.   (N.  Sing.  O^  ^,  o.    G.  om,  i^q,  ov.   D.  «,  ^,  a.  A.  w,  fiv,  o. 

N.  A.  Dual,  u),  u,  a.     G.  D.  oiv,  euv,  oiv.     N.  PL  01,  ai,  a.     G.  m.    D.  oi^, 

mq,  oig.  A.ovg,  o^,  a.)  The  Relative  Pronoun,  as  it  is  called,  is  only 
another  turn  of  meaning  to  the  Demonstrative,  which  was  the 
original.  Thus  they  are  perpetually  combined  with  each  other, 
as  in  That,  &c. — He  is  a  Man,  That  I  regard;  which  means, 
He  is  a  Man, — That  Man  I  regard.  This  union  is  fully  under- 
stood; and  every  one  knows,  that  Os,  (o^,)  is  familiarly 
used  for  Aut-05,  (Avrog,)  H  i' Og,  Dixit  ille.  Thus  then  the 
Relative  Pronoun  Os,  (O^,)  may  be  considered,  as  representing 
originally  the  Demonstrative  Pronoun,  and  agreeing  with  Is, 
&c.  &c.,  Eos,  Os,  {Eog.Og,  Suus,)  the  Out,  and  Aut,  and  Ek,  and 
the  Ek-Ast  in  Out^O^,  Aut=05,  EK^Eint^Os,  Ek-Ast-os,  {Ovrog, 
AvTog,  Exiivog,  EKcccrog,)  &c.  &c.  The  Ein,  in  EK^Ein-os,  belongs  to 
the  Element  ^N.  When  I  say,  that  the  Inflexions  of  Nouns  have 
arisen  from  such  simple  forms,  representing  Being,  in  these 
various  Languages,  I  cannot  be  supposed  to  affirm,  that  in  every 
instance  the  cases  coincide  with  each  other;  but  I  mean  to 
observe,   that  we  shall   clearly  and  unequivocally  perceive,  that 

such 
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such  were  the  materials,  of  which  the  Inflexions  are  composed, 
and  that  the  record  of  these  materials  is  preserved  with  a  pre- 
cision, which  we  should  little  have  expected  to  discover. 

We  shall  now  see,  that  the  Inflexions  of  the  Saxon  and  Gothic  Ar- 
ticles, as  Nom.  Th^Jt.    G.  Th^Ms,  Th  ^^Mre,  Th  ^-Is.    D.  Th  ^ ^j4m, 
Tk^tcJErej  Th^Am,  are  compounds  of  Th^y  representing  Se^  br 
The,  and  the  Demonstrative  Pronoun,  Hit,  Ita,  as  N.  Th^^Hit. 
G.  Th^^^Is,  Th^  ^Hire,  Th^  -/5.    D.  JA^  ^Him,  Th  ^^Hire,  Th^'^Himy 
&c.    &c.   &c.      Again,    in   the    Gothic   article,   Nom.    Th^^Ata. 
G.  Th^'^Is,  Th^^lzos,  Th^Is,  we  have  N.  rA^«://a.     G.  Th^^^Is, 
Th^^IzoSy  Th^t:Isy  &c.  &c.     The  Inflexions  of  the   Saxon  and 
Gothic   Nouns  belong  to  the  same  Elements,  which  we  find  in 
the   Demonstrative   Pronouns ;   though  they  do  not  always   cor- 
respond  with  each  other  in  the  particular  cases.     We  find  how- 
ever universally,  that   the  Dative    Plural  terminates    in    "^M,  as 
SmithAJM,To  or  With  Smiths,  which  I  consider  to  be  SmithsHiM, 
To  or  With  Those  Smiths,  &c.  &c. ;    and  in  Gothic,  Himin^AMj 
To  or  With  Heavens,  which  I  consider  to  be  quasi  Himin^lMj  To 
or  With  Those  or  rA=EM  Heavens^  if  I  may  so  express  it.    In  the 
first  Declension   of  the   Saxon,   and  the  first,  second   and  fifth 
of  the  Gothic,  the  Genitive  ends  in  ^S,  as  Smith^Es^  Of  a  Smith, 
which  is   quasi   Smith^His,  Of  That  Smith — Himin^ls^  Of  That 
Heaven;   from  whence,  we  know,  has  been  derived  our  ^S  in  the 
Genitive  case,  as  The  Smith's  Work,  &c.  &c.     The  English  His, 
we  see,   belongs  to  these  words,   and    means    That   Person.     It 
would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  adjust,  whether  His   should  be  con- 
sidered as  the  Nominative  /5,(Goth.)  or  as  directly  taken  from  the 
Genitive  Is,  (Goth.)  His,  (Sax.)  j  and  we  now  see,  that  those  who  have 
supposed,  that  our  Genitive  case  in  ^S,  The  Smith's  fVork^  meant 
the  Smith  HisfTork,  are  at  once  wrong  and  right.  They  are  wrong, 
because  this  Genitive  case  was  certainly  directly  taken  from  the 
familiar  use  of  the  Saxon  and  Gothic  Genitive,  «SmiVA-£s,  &c.;  and 

they 
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they  are  right,  because  this  Saxon  termination  Es  or  His,  and  the 
,  Pronoun  His,  have  the  same  origin,  and  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  each  other  in  the  meaning,  which  they  convey,  as  in   The 
Smith's  JVork,  and  the  Smith  His  Work- 

This  Analogy  of  the  Genitive  ending  in  ^S  is  very  general. 
Thus  we  have  it  in  two  Declensions  of  the  Latins,  Lapis,  LapidAs, 
GradAJs;  and  originally  in  another  Declension,  Familiar  ^S,  Of  a 
Family;   in  the   Article  and   Demonstrative  Pronouns,  Hm/=Us, 
Ej-Vs,  and  in  some  other  Adjectives,  as   Uh^Ius,    &c;     in  the 
second  Declensions  of  the    Greek  Parisyllabics,  and  in  the  fifth 
Imparisyllabic»   together    with    all   the    five   Declensions   of  the 
Contracted   Nouns,  as  Tim^Es,   Somat^Os,    Jst^Eos,   &c.  (Ti/aijc, 
XufjcecTogt  Ao■T«o^)    We  see,  that  this  termination  originally  belonged 
to  the  Saxon  and  Gothic  His — Is,  &c. ;  and  it  is  extremely  curious, 
that  the  affinity  of  the  Languages  should   have  been  preserved 
in  points  so  minute.     In  German  the  most  familiar  termination 
of  the  Genitive  singular  is  ^S.      In  one  Declension  of  the  Russian 
nouns,  the  Genitive  Singular  adds  T  to  the  Nominative,  as  Ditia, 
An   Infant,     Ditia^^Tiy   Of    an   Infant.     In   the   Adjectives   the 
Genitive  singular  terminates  in  Ago  in  the  Masculine  and  Neuter, 
and  the  plural  in  Ouixe^  as  Dofrr^Aoo,  Of  a  Good  Man  or  thing, 
and  Z)o6r=OuixE,  Of  Good  men,  women,  or  things. — In  the  Hin- 
dostanee  Dialects,  Kau^  Kay^  Koj  Say  are  added  to  Nouns,  in  order 
to  mark  cases,  as  Sauheb-KAV  Ghoorau,  The  Horse  of  the  Master, 
as  it  is  in  English  Master- ^S  horse;  where  the  Kau  and  the  ^S 
seem  to  correspond  precisely   with  each  other,  except  only  that 
the  vowel  breathing  before  the  ^Kau  is  lost.     In  these  Dialects, 
Ak  or  Eek  is  the   Article,  corresponding,  as   we  see,  with   the 
Latin  Hic,  as  Eek  ghoorau^  A  Horse. 

In  Latin  the  Inflexions  of  the  Nouns,  where  vowels  do  not 
appear,  belong  to  the  Elements  ^S  and  "^M,  as  Mus]ls,  As,  Am, 
iir^UM;  JDommjUs,  Is,  Os,  Um,  Qt^Um;  Regnlls^  Um,  Ot-Umi 

Nub]  Es, 
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J\rtt6}Es,Is,/6=Us,EM,IuM;  Grae/] Us,  76= Us,  Um,Uum;  Faci-]Es, 
£6=Us,  Em,  £r=UM.  We  may  consider  these  words,  as  com- 
pounds of  the  Radical  part,  expressing  the  sense  of  each  word, 
and  the  Demonstrative  Pronouns.  Thus  MusAs  is  Mw5-|Iis, 
or  Eis,  MuS'AMj  Faci-EM,   Mus-Eam^  Faci^EAM,  Mw^-ArbUm, 

MuS" } 
Faci'EK=\JMy  p    .^^Har-Um,  Ear-Um,  and  Domin-Vs  is  quasi 

Z)om/«-}  Is, Hic,  r^fl^ Master,  Dom/n- Is,  Ddm/w-} lis,  Eis,  His,Z)o- 
min'Os^  Domm-}  Eos,  Hos,  Domin-VMi  Domm-EuM,  Dom/n-OR=UM, 
Domin|EoR=UM,HoR=UM.  Even  the  Vowels  -4  and  O  have  been 
preserved  in  Mus-A  and  Domin-O,  to  accord  with  Mus-Ea  and 
Domiji-Eo. — We  shall  not  wonder,  that  this  coincidence  of  the 
termination  with  the  Demonstrative  Pronoun  is  not  preserved 
in  all  cases ;  but  our  wonder  will  be  much  excited,  that  it  has 
been  so  unequivocally  exhibited  in  so  many.  Under  some  forms, 
however,  the  resemblance  is  still  more  complete.  Even  the  Id 
is  preserved  in  some;  Ali']Us,  A,  Ud,  is  quasi  Ali-|Is,  Ea,  Id. 
In  these,  too,  the  ^S  or  Us  of  the  Genitive  is  preserved,  as  Ali-Vs, 
such  as  we  find  it  in  Huj-Vs,  £/-Us;  and  we  have  moreover 
Ali^I^,  quasi  AlhEi.  The  ^S  of  the  Genitive  is  preserved  like- 
wise, as  we  have  seen,  sometimes  in  the  first,  Famili^As,  in  the 
third  Declension,  Nub-ls,  Lapid^Sy  and  in  the  fourth,  Grad]\Js. 
The  Em  in  the  Accusative  singular  of  the  third  and  fifth,  and 
the  Um  of  the  fourth,  belong,  we  see,  to  the  Eum^  Eam.  In  the 
second  Declension  the  Eum  or  Um  is  applied  in  the  Neuter  to 
three  cases.  The  Um  in  the  Genitive  plural  of  the  third  and 
fourth  Declensions,  Nubi-Vwi,  Lapid^JiMf  GraduAJu^  is  in  a  state, 
preceding  that,  to  which  we  find  the  ^R  prefixed,  as  Hor^Um, 
Har^Utfiy  Domin-} Or- t/m,  Mus^ Ar^Um.  The  Pronoun  Qu^Is, 
Qu^Id^  Qu^Od  is  unequivocally  a  compound  of  Qui  and  Is,  Id; 
and  in  the  other  parts,  Cu^^Jus,  Cu^ly  Qji\Em,  Am,  Orum,  Arum, 
Eis,  we  have  likewise  compounds  of  Qjui  and  Ejus,  Ei,  Eum,  Eam, 

Eorum, 
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Eorum,  Earuniy  Eis.     In  the  Ihus^  of  Qu^Ibus,  we  have  the  Dative 
according  to  another  analogy. 

The  Dative  and  Ablative  plural  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
Declension,  deserves  our  attention.  We  there  see  a  combination 
of  the  Element  ^M,  ^B,  with  '^S,  the  termination,  as  Nub-}lB=t75, 
Grsid]lB^Us, Faci\EB^Us ;  and  the  same  thing  we  know  sometimes 
takes  place  in  the  first,  as  Fili}AB=r7^.  It  is  curious  to  observe, 
how  widely  this  formation  of  the  Dative  and  Ablative  Plural,  with 
the  Element  ^M,  ^B,  &c.,  has  been  extended.  In  the  Saxon  and 
Gothic  Articles,  the  Dative  and  Ablative  Plural  ends  in  '^M,  as 
7%-Am,  Th'AiM ;  and  even  in  the  same  cases  of  the  Singular 
we  see  a  similar  termination,  as  7%-Am,  T^i^-Amma.  In  Latin 
too  we  have  sometimes  the  ^B  in  the  singular,  as  well  as  in  the 
plural,  as  T^IB/,  -y=IB/  ;—N^OB^is,  F:^OB^Is.  In  the  four  de- 
clensions of  the  Saxon,  and  in  the  five  of  the  Gothic,  the 
Dative  and  Ablative  plural  terminates  in  '^M,  as  *Sm/YAsUM, 
To  or  With  Smiths ^  Himin^Au^  To  or  With  Heavens,  &cc.  &c.  &c. 
In  some  Dialects  of  the  Celtic  the  same  fact  takes  place.  Accord- 
ing to  General  Vallancey's  arrangement,  the  same  cases  in  the 
five  Declensions  of  the  Irish  Nouns  end  in  ^Bh,  as  Boghadh^ViBh, 
To  or  With  Bows,  &c.  &c.  This  is  the  form,  as  we  see,  pre- 
ceding the  Latin  form,  where  the  Us  is  added  to  the  Ub,  as  in 
Arc^VBt^Us,  To  or  With  Bows.  The  same  termination  is 
adopted  by  some  in  the  Galic  Dialect,  though  others  do  not 
approve  of  it.  ''The  Reverend  Mr.  Macfarlane,*'  (says  Mr.  Shaw,) 
"  in  his  translations  and  psalms,  uniformly  uses  Ibh  in  the  Dative 
^^  and  Ablative  Plural ;  which  I  think  too  much  resembles  the 
**  Irish  Dialect." 

In  the  Galic  and  Irish  Dialects  of  the  Celtic,  Ibh  and  Sibh 
are  Te  and  Ton ;  where  the  S^  ""Ibh,  we  perceive,  is  a  compound, 
and  the  S^  belongs  to  Se,  So,  &c.,  He,  That,  Such  a  person,  &c. 
To  S^^Ibh  we  must  refer  the  Latin  S^t^Ibi,  and  probably  the 

Greek 
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Greek  Sphe,  {t(pi,  Sui  et  Illorum,  quasi  S'^^Phe.)  If  Sphe,  (S^pe,) 
be  not  a  compound,  the  S  may  be  an  organical  addition  to  the 
P^,  which  we  must  assuredly  consider  as  a  Radical  and  signifi- 
cant Consonant.  It  sometimes  appears  in  its  simplest  form 
Phi,  and  again  Phi^N^  (♦/,  vel  ♦/v,  Syllaba  Paragogica,  quam 
Poetas  dativis  sing,  et  pi.  addunt) ;  where  we  have  the  Element 
^  P,  applied  to  the  Dative,  as  in  the  other  examples.  The  term 
Phi^  when  it  is  applied  to  the  Dative,  will  accord  with  the  more 
general  analogy;  as  in  Juto^'^VHU  (Auto^i,  seu  Auro^iv,  Ibi;— 
Ipsis,  pro  dativo,  Auroi^) ;  but  it  is  applied  likewise  toother  cases. 
Let  us  note,  moreover,  its  sense  of  /6i,  which  belongs  to  ^Phu 
denoting  That;  and  let  us  remember  the  Italian  Ti,  That  Place, 
precisely  coinciding  in  sense  and  form  with  the  Greek  Phi. 
In  the  sense,  which  Vi  bears  of  You,  coinciding  with  Vo^s,  it 
only  means  That^  Those,  or  Such  a  person  or  persons,  applied  to 
the  second  person.  We  cannot  doubt,  that  Sph£»  (X^u)  a^nd  its 
parallels  SpH*m,  &c.,  are  compounds,  and  that  they  belong  to 
the  Celtic  terms,  when  we  remember,  that  iS=^Pho,  (S^«,)  Ye 
two,  has  precisely  the  same  meaning  as  the  Celtic  «$*^B:IfiH,  Ye. 
In  the  Greek  Phse,  (9$,  Dor.  pro  X^fK^)  perhaps  the  Greek  s  may 
be  an  organ ical  addition  to  the  PA,  or  it  may  represent  a  com- 
pound of  Phi  and  ^S*^.  The  Latin  Ip^e  seems  to  be  a  compound 
of  Ip  and  Se.  In  Welsh,  Efe,  Ef,  Efo,  and  Fe,  Fo,  denote  He, 
Him,  It,  &c.  In  the  Hindostan  Dialects,  yfup  denotes  Self,  as 
Hum  Aup  Hoova,  I  myself  Am ;  where  we  have  the  Element 
'^M,/P,  &c.,  applied  to  various  purposes.  The  Latin  Particle 
Pte,  or  ^P^Tej  may  be  a  compound,  as  in  Ip^Se.  In  Suo^Pte, 
we  find  it  applied  to  its  kindred  term— the  Pronoun  Suo.  The  P 
however  may  be  an  organical  addition  to  the  Te. 
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The  termination  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Nouns  in  '^S,  &c.  &&, 
Log^OSf   {Aoyogy)    Koh-O&f )  ( K«XW,)     Hilars  Is,    5on;»Usi'  I>iv«E»r 
&c.  &Co  is  precisely  that,  which  takes  >  pliace  in  other  Languagcfi^i^ 
Thus,  in  our  Language,  IsaAtieiiiotes  TA/V  or  ITrat  Being  or  Thing,^ 
as  EngUUnL,  That^  iBefii^  or  Thing,  i of  England, .  or  relating  to 
England.     This r termination  iri  Saxon  is  Isv^  as  BngUlsc.     The 
T  in  our  Language,  when  it  is    annexed  to  ii  ciertain  race  of 
wordsi,  represents    the  Elemept  ^O^^'O,  &c.,  ibearirig  ia  similar 
meaning;    as  in  Drear^Ty  Merr^T^  &cc.     Mahning  in  hi«   Saxon 
Grammar  observes,  concerning   the   termination   of  Adjectives, 
^'Multa  exeunt  ih  IG  ;ut  Drear^lGi  Mcestu&t'  -Wyr=»Kj,  Hilaris; 
''  iEns^lG,  Quispiam ;     Tw^n^IGi  JiViginti.     Hanc   nos  vertimus 
'*  in  T;   \xt  drem^^ikirr^^i^  The  IG  in  these 

words  has  precisely  the  3arai^'  meaning  as  the  Us  and  Is  in 
Mcest^Vt,  and  Hi7ar=ilsi  &B4  a^fc.  'The  l£lem  ''N  his  a  similar 
meatiing,  both  In  EnlgHsh  iind  Iktirt.  Manning  again  justly  ob- 
served, ^•^Mateflrialia  exeunt  in  En,  ut  iE5t=EN,  Fi*axineui^  v  Buc:±Ev[, 
''  Fagineus ;  Stan^Eif,  Lapideus.  Sic  nos  etiam  dicimus,  Ash^Eif, 
''  Beach^En^  &c.  £t  alia  quffidam  nonnuUa,  ut  Midl^'Ei^^  ^edi- 
**  o^Aimus/*  Thfe  latter  word  Mirf/^^EN  is  our  English  Mi  J^f/^lNO, 
where  in  the  In g  wc  see -another*  representatibn ;  artd  we  shall 
now  understand,  that  thd  Ew  ii:^^i4yfe«EN,  and  thfe  iKo  bf  tfie 
Participle,  are  only  different  forms  of  each  other,  bearing  the 
same  meaning.  Let  us  mark  the  In  in  the  explanatory  Latin 
words   Fag^lii^euSj    FraxA^-Eus,    which   we   see   performs    the 

same 
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same  office  as  the  English  En.  The  Fag^In  and  X\\e  Beach ^En 
precisely  coincide  with  each  other  in  both  their  component 
parts. 

Manning  observes  in  anbthet^  fdade,  that  many  Saxon  Femi- 
nines  end  in  Esse^  &c.  "  Foetoiilina  qaam  plurhnia  in  Esse^  Isse, 
**  Nesse,  Nysse;  ut  Cnear^EssE,  vel  Isse,  Generatio ;  Thrinn-EssE, 
*^  Trinitas;  *Sbf^^5i=NYSsEi  Veritas."  The  Saxon  Nesse  belongs 
to  the  English  Ness  in  -Ri^f^Mri-NfiSs.  The  7*  in  n-EssE,  may 
perhaps  have  arisefn  frofti  an  orj^anical  process.  We  here  see, 
that  the  Esst:  in  the  Saxon  Oe^or i^EssE  precisfely  coincides  with 
the  At  in  the  Latin  Gener-Aih ;  and  the  Genefi  we  see,  coincides 
with  the  Cneor.  There  is  ahdther  thing  lifcewise  remarkable  in 
this  Saxon  addition.  We  perceive^  that  the  Saxon  Esse  is  added 
to  Adjectives  in  order  to  form  Substantives,  as  Drm=EssE,  Trini- 
tas; and  we  may  observe,  that  in  Latin  Substantives,  formed 
fh>m  Adjectives,  there  are  two  additions,  Ii^  and  As,  as  Trin^ 
IX^As,  Bon-lT-As ;  where  the  It  directly  coincides  with  the  Saxon 
EsiSE,  and  the  Ai  was  afterwards  added  for  the.purpose  of  con- 
fdttiiing  to  the  analogy  of  the  Latin  Language.  Thus  we 
see,  that  thie  Latin  formation  of  words  is  sometimes  directly 
connected  with  the  Saxon,  and  that  the  state,  in  which  certain 
Wbrds  appear  before  they  becmne  Latin,  may  be  considered  as 
ptmrdy  Saxoh;  - 

•  Mknning  observes  in  another  place,  ^'Masculina  personalia 
*'  tttulta  in  ERi  vel  Ere,  ad  artenti' habitumi  vd  officium  spectantia; 
**  t^iibtUm  foemitiinia  exeurttin  JE5^r*, /$tr^,  vel  Tsth;  ut  Sad-EKE, 
''SiidkYsrjiE;  Bac^EiiE^,  Pistor ;  5^^=BstRE,  Pisttixr  The 
Etti'or  Eri:,  beloh^Si  lire  see,  to  tne*' Element  *R,  and  coincides 
Wli  thfe  tatirt  Or  in  Pi>/=Or,  the  English  Er  in  Ba*=EH,  &c.  &c. 
Ih  the  fbrittatiott  of  th^se  woi'ds,  B<?<:=EsT-*i?tf,  &c.,^  frohi 
Bac^Ere,  the  Est  is  employed  ^as  a  feminine  addition,  and 
is    hiseliited    beifore    the    Er^   as   ifced^JBrtf,     Bac-E^»Er^,   or 

Bac=> 
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BaoEsT=  ^Re.  The^EsT,  denoting  the  female,  coincides  with  the 
Ix  of  the  Latins  in  Meretr=^\x,  Cantatr^lx.  The  Saxon  mode  of 
insertion  in  forming  these  words  is  not  common ;  as  the  process 
generally  takes  place  by  termination.  In  the  usual  colloquial 
mode,  now  adopted,  the  Ess  is  added  to  the  "^R,  as  a  Bak^Er^Ess; 
and  so  strong  is  the  necessity  of  this  analogy  impressed  upon 
our  minds,  that  we  even  add  the  Ess  to  the  Ster,  which  denoted 
of  itself  originally  the  Female,  but  which  we  consider  only  as  a 
termination  for  Person  in  general ;   as  Song^Str-Ess.     In  Latin, 

too,  the  Ix  is  added  to  the  ^R,  as  Cantata  ^A^Ix,  quasi  Cantata 

•  

Or-Ix,  PisUR^lXt  quasi  Pist^Or^lx.  The  Ster  is  used  in  its 
original  Saxon  meaning  for  a  Female  in  Spin^SrEK;  but  in 
Po^^ Aster,  the  Aster  is  adopted  as  a  termination  of  contempt, 
q.  d.  Not  a  Poet,  but  A  Po^/^Aster,  a  She  kind  of  a  Poet. 
In  Pi^n -Ster,  &c.  &c.,  the  Ster  is  likewise  used  as  a  term  of 
contempt,  q.  d.  the  foolish  personage,  who  deals  in  Puns.  That 
the  Ster,  the  termination  for  the  Female,  should  be  adopted  to 
express  Inferiority,  we  shall  not  wonder ;  when  we  consider  that 
the  Female,  in  the  ordinary  works  of  labour,  would  be  naturally 
regarded,  as  inferior  to  the  Man,  the  Bac^EsT^  ^Re,tQ  the  BaoEre, 
&c.  &c.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  by  what  artifices  of  composition. 
Languages  have  been  formed  ;  and  how  dextrously  the  various 
artists  employed  in  the  work  have  accomplished  their  purpose, 
without  communicating  with  each  other  on  the  mode  of  per- 
forming it ;  and  without  any  knowledge  of  the  art,  by  which 
it  is  effected.  Thus  we  see  in  Cant^^AT^^R^lx^  a  triple  compo- 
sition, with  the  same  Radical  meaning  applied  to  different 
purposes.  By  the  addition  of  At  to  the  Con/,  we  have  the  action 
of  singing  expressed, — by  a  second  addition  of  the  "^R,  or  Or, 
we  have  the  Male  agent,  employed  in  that  action;  and  by  another 
addition,  Ix,  we  hlave  the  Female. 

In  Saxon,  as  in   English,  the  Comparative  and   Superlative 

degrees 
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degrees  end  in  "R,  and  ^ST,  &c.,  where  our  Elements  still  retain 
their  meaning  of  This — or  That  Personage  or  Thing,  by  way  of 
Eminence  or  Distinction,  as  Strong,  Strongt^En,  Strong^^EsT,  quasi 
Strong — Strong::: Er,  not  He  Strong,  but  This  Strong;  Strong  =^Est, 
Not  He  or  This  Strong,  but  That  Strong.  In  Latin  the  Com- 
parative is  the  same  as  in  English  ending  in  ^R>  and  the  Super- 
lative differs  by  adding  the  Element  ^M  to  '^S,  as  Doct=us, 
Doct-}loK^  Iss^Im:^us.  Some  adjectives  add  only  the  "^M  for 
the  Superlative,  as  HumilUlu^us.  The  Greeks  combine  the 
Elements  '^S,  "^T,  &c.,  and  ""R,  for  the  Comparative,  and  double 
the  Element  ^S,  ^T,  &c.  for  the  Superlative,  as  Phronim\os,  Oot= 
£r-*05,  OoT^PiT^oSy  (^^oovifd^o^,  ^ooytfiMTe^o^y  ^^vificniTuro^.^  Sometiti^es 
the  Element  '^N,  '^NT  is  combined  with  '^R  for  the  Comparative, 
and  with  '^S,  '^Ti&c.  for  the  Superlative;  and  sometimes  theEle- 
ments  '^N,  and  ^S,  "^T,  &Ci  appear  uncompounded  for  these  Degrees 
of  Comparison,   as   Mel  |a5,    Ant=Er-o5,    Ant=At-05,   £i^r-|u5, 

loON,  IST-05,    (MiXos^,  [AiXcofTi^o^j  [tiXavTctToc,   Eu^u;,    svotm,    suA/o-ro^. )— - 

I  shall  not  produce  any  other  examples  from  those  Languages, 
whose  degrees  of  comparison  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  our 
Elements,  as  the  same  meaning  prevails  of  the  Demonstrative 
Adjective— 2^15  or  That  Being  or  Thing,  by  way  of  Eminence  or 
Distinctioil.  The  artifice,  by  which  degrees  of  comparison  are 
formed,  is  precisely  of  the  same  sort  with  that,  by  which  words 
are.  rendered  Diminutives,  or  Augmentatives ,  as  Paid^lsKE^ 
(TlwSurxfi^  Puellula,)  A  little  girl;  where  the  Iske  means  This-^ 
Thaty  by  way  of  Distinction;  and  the  UZa,  in  PuelhUla,  has  the 
same  meaning. — The  instance,  in  which  the  Demonstrative  part 
of  Speech  itself  has  undergone  the  last  degree  of  comparison,  will 
strongly  illustrate  my  ideas  on  this  subject.  We  all  remember, 
in  the  Piutus  of  Aristophanes,  the  superlative  Avroraroc.  Caijon 
says  to  Flutus,  lEtatvo^  ovn^  u  av;  ^Are  you  indeed  T/ia/-— *Per- 
'  sonage?'     PI.  Noi*  vYes,'  says   Piutus;     when   Canon  again 

asks. 
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asks,  IxBivog  etuTog; — *  That — That — Personage?'  to  which  Plutus 
again  replies,  AuroTarog^  ^Autotatos;*  where  we  have  in  fact  the 
AuT  in  Aut'OS  thrice  repeated,  quasi  Aut=AutsAut.05;  That-^ 
That —  That  Personage.  We  know,  that  the  Latin  IpsBlssslM^^fi^ 
is  likewise  a  Superlative  from  Ipse.  In  Ek=:£in-o;  we  have 
unequivocally  a  compound  of  the  Elements  "^K  and  '^N,  bearing 
the  same  meaning.  1  shall  shew  in  a  future  page,  that  Nai, 
(Noi,)  Tes,  belongs  to  the  Element  N^  ;  where  the  breathing  before 
the  N  '^  is  lost,  and  means  nothing  but  The  —  This  or  That 
Person.— The  English  Yes  must  be  referred  to  our  Element  '^S, 
and  to  the  race  of  words  now  under  discussion,  either  considered 
as  the  Adjective  or  the  verb, — /r,  This  or  That,  or  IS — It  IS  so 
and  so.  This  I  observe  on  another  occasion,  and  I  shall  now 
here  illustrate  the  matter  more  fully,  hi  old  English,  the  term 
of  affirmation  connects  itself  with  the  form  of  the  Pronoun  of 
the  first  person,  which  it  will  be  necessary  first  to  examine. 


»*• 


Terms  of  Affirmation. 


<»  ^  oi»^  ^^i^*^'^ 


Yes.  (Eng.)  It  is. 
Aye.  (Ehg.)  quasi  Aje.  ' 

Yea,   Ja— Jai,  Gea,  Ia,    Ie, 

Ya,   Ja.   (Eng.   Goth..  Sax. 

.' , . t  •■       ^ ■■     ...       ■•  ' 

&C.     5LC.)  ; 


Ys,Es.  (Welsh,)  Truly. 

Aid^  quasi '  A jo.  (Lat. )'^  t  Tes, 
Is,  It,  a  thing,  ii*  we  may 
so  say,  I  say,  It  Is  —  so 
and  so. 

Be=J^hen.  (p^rm.)  T9  .B^^^tf 
a  tl^|pg,,Jo  affirm  a.  thing, 


t  f 


:  I 


>*>»^>^^^ 


JL  HE  Elements,  dehotihg  Existence,  or  This  —  That  Being  or 
Thihg,  aref  equally  applicable,  as  we  perceive,  to  all  persons  ;  and 
itfs>accidi^t  al6ne  which  dperktes' in  the  adoption  of  the  Person, 


\^ 


to 
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to  which  they  are  applied.  The  Element  '^C,  ^G  is  used,  as  we 
have  before  seen,  for  the  first  Person,  in  many  Languages;  and 
the  Etymologists  have  accordingly  produced,  as  the  parallel  terms 
to  /,  the  Gothic  Ik,  the  Saxon  lie,  the  iOerman  Ick,  the  Runic  Eg, 
the  Danish  y-Eo,  the  Belgic  Ick,  the  Greek  Egoo,  and  the  Latin 
Ego,  the  French  Je^  the  Italian  /6,  and  the  Spanish  To.  In  the 
English  7;  the  Radical  ''G,  or ''C,  &c.  is  loSt;  but  in  the  French 
^^,  thd  breathing  before  tH6  Radical  •  Gorisonant  is  lost.  In 
(Spanish  arVd^  Italiah^  the  sanli 'facit  takes  pidce  as  iri  the  French; 
^htl  the  I  and  the  Y  re^refseht  the  coilsoriaritJ/^ 'Skinner  has  two 
krtitles  for  7,  of  \vhieh  one  is  the  Pnlmoari  /^and- the  other  he 
explains  by  ''  Etiamj  Ita,  niirifite  corruptu«i,'*  iis^he  sayfe,  "k  Te$y 

•  ^  ■     •  • 

We  shall  agree;  that  Aye^  quasi  Ajt,  ahd'  Y^s,  'belortg  to  thri 
i'iiteJ  of  words,  arid  inearr  Est— Is-^the*  thing  A's  'ib  or  so,  or  It — 
iD^rW— r/i/V  r^wj^-r-the  Thliig  Is  m  This'^Tfiat  manner, 
r  again  use  the  verb  Is  in  iriy  sentertfce;  as  we  canoot  sepjtratie 
Is  from  It,  in  a  Declaratory  or  Demonstrative  prbpositiotti  It  Is, 
except  by  the  mode,  ih  which  they  are  used^  as  diffei-erit  partis  of 
Speech.  The  term  I,  Etiam,  has  lost  the  Radici^r  Consoriant,'- as 
I  the  Pronoun  has  donie,  arid  is  only  another  form  of  Yes,  as  I 
the  Prdrtoun  is  of  Ich.  In  Tea,  which  I  consider  to  be  quad 
yea,  the  breathing  before  the  Consonant  is  lost,  arid  is  converted 
IHto  T,'as  in  the  Spanish  l^o.  In  Shakspeare  We '  have /,  aS  the 
a:^Ci^nt  mode  of  speaking  arid  writing  the  affirmative  particle. 
I'he' following  pun,  however  conteniptible,  will  serve  to  illustrate 
ihis  fact.  'M  TheTwd  Gefitlent^n  of  V&ona,  we  have,  **(Pro.J  Bat 
^*  ■'^hkt'said^he?  did  she  nod ?  Y^/^«f*^-J I*  (Pro.JNod,  I?'  why 
^^'^f^'Mddy:  (Speed.) 'Yb\i-Mst6ok?S^^  I  say  she  did  nod: 
•^'arid  ^ou  ask  tiie,  if  she  did^nbd;  aiid^I'say,  I.  (Pro.)  And 
'^'that  s6t  together  Is  JVo^dfy.^'- Ml'.  Maldri^  observes,  that  "  ih 
"'Speed's  aii^We^,  the  bid  siielH%  bf  th'«i  afflrnfativ6  particle  has 
*"  beert'^fetain^i  dtHerVvite  the  ctyhMr-bf  Pi^th^s  (Such  as  it  is) 

"  would 
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'*  would  be  unintelligible."  Let  us  mark  the  Y  in  Nodd-^T^ 
which  is  for  Ig,  as  in  Merr-Tj  &c.,  which  means  the  1g,  the  Being 
or  Person  Nodding. 

Lye  has  added  an  article  to  the  I,  the  Pronoun »  produced  by 
Junius;  where  he  observes^  that  1  and  Y  were  frequently  used,  as 
the  Saxon  Ge,  as  I^bathed^  Ubore.  The  I  or  T  has  the  same 
meaning  of  Beings  as  in  other  instances,  and  seems  to  be 
quasi  2V,  Ge^  diretly  connected  with  the  Saxon  and  German  Ge^ 
the  Gothic  Ga,  &c.  We  use  Be^  belonging  to  the  Element  B  ^, 
to  Be-ing^  &c.,  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  Be^Moan^  B^-Loved. 
Every  one  acknowledges  how  the  G  in  Saxon  words  passes  into 
3f\  or  i.  Lye  begins  that  part  of  his  Saxon  and  Gothic  Dictio* 
nary,  where  the  words  commencing  with  G  are  recorded,  with 
the  following  remaric:  '^  Anglo-Saxonum,  in  fine  vocum,  G  apud 
'*  posteriores  Anglos  saepe  in  T  vel  /  liquescit.  e.  gr.  Dag.  Dag. 
Day:  Cag.  Key^  &c.  Similiter  quandoque  in  medio  vocum: 
ut,  Jager.  fair :  Stager.  Stair :  Sagl.  Sail :  TagL  TaU,  &c. 
<<  |n  initio  vocum  etiam  sxpe  mutatur  in  T:  ut,  Ganian,  to 
'*  Town/'  &c  &c. 

The  parallel  terms  to  Yea,  the  affirmative  particle,  which 
are  produced  by  the  Etymologists,  are  Ja,  Jai,  (Goth.)  Gea^  (Sax.) 
/a,  (Sax.  Belg.  Germ.)  /?,  (Welsh,)  7j,  (Arm.)  ^j,  (Swedish.) 
Under  Yes,  the  Etymologists  remind  us  of  the  Saxon  Gyse^  or 
Gese,  Gise ;  and  these  words  may  either  simply  denote  It,  &c.,  or 
they  may  be  compounds  of  Ge,  The^  &c.  It,  &c.  Adjacent  to 
Gyse,  2V5,  we  have  the  Saxon  Gyt^  Yet^  Adhuc ;  where  we  see, 
that  these  words  belong  to  the  same  idea,  and  are  only  different 
forms  of  each  other  applied  to  other  purposes.  The  Etymologists 
under  Tet  produce  the  Saxon  Get^  Geta^  the  German  letzt^  the 
Welsh  Etwa,  and  Etto,  and  the  Greek  Eti,  (Exi.)  In  the  Welsh 
and  Greek  words  we  see  the  simple  form,  whatever  the  other 
terms  may  be.    Junius  imagines,  that  Yes  may  be  a  compound 

of 
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of  Yea  Is.  Junius  produces  likewise  the  Welsh  Ys  or  Es,  Truly. 
The  Welsh  Es  is  used  in  composition.  While  I  am  examining 
the  Gothic  Ja,  Tea,  Sic,  Jah,  Et,  Jai,  Tea,  Immo,  I  find  in  the 
same  column  of  Lye's  Dictionary  Jainar,  Ibi,  Illic,  Jaind,  lUuc, 
jfains,  lUe ;  which  may  be  lilcewise  compounds  of  Ja,  &c.,  and  the 
Element  ^N,  denoting  Being.  The  Etymologists  have  justly 
produced  these  as  parallels  to  the  English  Yon,  Yonder;  and 
they  have  moreover  added  the  Saxon  Eond,  Teond,  the  Belgic 
Gins,  Gender,  &c.,  the  German  Jene,  Jener,  &c. — The  German 
Ja,  and  Je,  are  only  different  forms  of  each  other.  The  true 
sense  of  Je  appears  in  such  phrases  as  Ich  habe  sie  Je  linger,  Je 
lieher,  **  The  longer  I  have  her,  The  more  1  love  her."  If  we  do 
not  consider  y^Ene  as  a  compound  of  Je  and  Ene,  belonging  to 
EiN,  One,  they  must  be  regarded  as  only  the  representation  of  a 
strong  vowel  breathing  before  the  ^N.— I  have  observed,  on  a 
former  occasion,  (p.  245f)  that  the  Latin  verb  of  Affirmationi 
Aio,  quasi  Ajo,  means  the  same  as  *1  Aye  or  Yes  a  thing/ 
l^ow  it  is  acknowledged,  that  the  Germans  actually  form  a  verb 
of  Affirmation  from  their  term  Ja,  as  Be^lhhen,  **  To  affirm, 
"avouch,  assert,  avow;"  which  literally  means,  "To  Be^Jh,  or 
"  B^«=Aye,  jB^=Yes  a  thing,"  as  we  might  say.  Some  Etymolo- 
gists derive  -^/o  from  the  Hebrew  !Tn  Haiah,  Est,  where  we  have 
a  similar  origin;  as  my  hypothesis  supposes,  that  these  terms 
belong  to  Id  Est,  It  Is  ;  and  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  decide 
on  all  occasions  on  the  Part  of  Speech,  as  it  is  called,  to  which  a 
certain  term  directly  belongs,  when  the  leading  idea,  existing  in 
different  Parts  of  Speech  related  to  each  other,  has  been  duly 
ascertained.  We  have  seen,  among  the  explanations  of  these 
Affirmative  terms,  the  Latin  words  Eriam  and  Ita,  which  likewise 
belong  to  Id  Est. 


z  z  INFLEXIONS 
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INFLEXIONS  OF  GREEK  NOUNS. 


The  Inflexions  of  Greek  Nouns  belong  to  the  Elements  ^S 
and  ^N.  The  simpler  form  of  the  Element  ^S  in  Greek  appears 
in  Eis  and  Os,  (E^,Oc.)  They  perform  different  offices  in  Greek, 
but  they  had  originally  the  same  meaning  of  This  or  That  Being. 
The  Relative  and  the  Demonstrative  parts  of  Speech  are  ac« 
knowledged  to  be  connected  with  each  other  through  the  whole 
compass  of  Language ;  as  in  the  English  That,  which  performs 
both  offices — *  That  is  a  matter,  That  deserves  attention/  It  is 
easy  to  understand,  that  the  Demonstrative  part  of  Speech  would 
be  first  used,  and  that  the  Relative  sense  would  be  a  secondary 
application.  Every  one  knows,  that  in  Greek,  Os,  (O;,)  is  per- 
petually applied  as  a  Demonstrative  part  of  Speech,  as  H  ^O^  In- 
quit  Ille,  &c.  This  I  conceive  to  have  been  the  original  use  of  the 
word.  The  Element  ^N  appears  in  Greek  in  its  simplest  form  in 
the  term  En,  (Ev,  Unum.)  The  Greek  En,  (l>,  Unum,)  is  only 
another  form  of  the  English  An  ;  that  is,  the  numerals  En,  (&,) 
UN-tt5,  a,  urn.  One,  &€.  &c.,  represent  only  a  different  mode  of 
applying  the  Demonstrative  part  of  Speech — An,  which  is  called 
by  the  name  of  the  Article,  when  it  is  familiarly  used  before 
Nouns,  with  a  certain  turn  of  meaning.  From  this  simple  state 
of  the  Elements  ^S,  '^N,  as  visible  in  the  Eis,  Os,  (Ei^,  O^,)  En, 
(Ev,)  with  their  Inflexions,  Enos,{E9og,)  Ee,  0,0u,  Ees,  &c.,  (H,  O, 
Ou,Hc,)  we  may  conceive  the  Inflexions  of  Greek  Nouns  to  be  more 
immediately  derived.  First  we  may  regard  the  Inflexions  of  the 
Parisyllabic  Declensions,  as  additions  of  the  Pronoun  Os,  Ee,  O, 
(O^i  ^  0,)  denoting  This  or  That,  to  the  Radical  part  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  word,  except  the  singular  of  Neuter  Nouns, 

which 
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which  belong  to  the  form  En,  (Ev);  that  is,  in  Parisyllabic 
Nouns,  with  the  exception  of  the  Neuter  singular,  in  the  Nomi-* 
native,  the  Accusative,  and  Vocative,  the  Elements  ^S  and  ^N 
exist  as  terminations  in  certain  cases,  and  vowel  breathings  in 
other  cases,  because  these  Elements  and  vowel  breathings  exist 
in  'the  same  cases  of  the  Pronoun  Os,  Ee,  O,  (O^,  y,  o.)  Thus 
then,  though  the  Elements  ^S,  '^N  denote  simply  This  or  That, 
9s  they  do  in  other  Languages,  yet  in  Greek  they  bear  such  a 
roeaiiiing  under  certain  relations,  which  Grammarians  call  cases, 
because  they  chance  to  have  been  employed  under  that  relation 
in  the  Greek  Pronoun.  In  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  Declensions, 
as  T»iiic^9  Aoyog,  Aswg,  the  Element  ^S  exists  in  the  Nom.  Sing.,  and 
^he  Dat.  and  Accus.  PL — and  ^N  ijn  the  Accus.  Sing.,  in  the  Gen. 
and  Dat  Dual,  and  in  th^Gen.  PL ;  and  the  vowel  breathing  in  other 
pases,  because  the  same  thing  takes  place  in  the  Masculine  O5, 
(Qc)  Ouj  &c.  'In  the  second  Declension,  as  T^^,  the  "^S  exists  in 
the  Genitive  Sing.,  in  the  Dat.  and  Accus.  PL — the  ^N  in  the 
Accusat.  Sing.,  in  the  Gen.  and  Dat.  Dual,  and  the  Gen.  PL;  and 
the  vowel  breathing  in  other  cases,  because  they  exist  in  the  same 
cases  in  the  Feminine,  Ee^Ees,  &c.,(H,  H^.)  We  may  observe,  that 
both  forms  agree,  with  respect  to  the  cases  in  which  these  Ele- 
ments  ^S,  ^N^  and  the  vowel  breathings  are  found,  except  in  the 
Nominative  and  Genitive  Singular. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  since  in  the  third  Declension,  as  Aoyo^, 
and  in  one  form  of  the  second,  as  T/^17,  the  same  vowel  breathings 
9re  adopted  in  the  Inflexions,  both  as  terminations,  and  as  pre- 
ceding the  Elementary  consonants,  which  exist  in  the  Pronoun. 
Thus,  Os,  Ou,  Go,  On,  added  to  hogy  denoting  Speedi,  as  Log-jOs, 
Ou,  Go,  On,  (Ao^o^,  If,  w,  oy,)  are  precisely  the  same  as  the  Os^  Ou, 
O9,  On^  {Og,  ou,  Ai,  oy,)  of  the  Pronoun,  which  bore  originally,  as  I 
imagine,  a  Demonstrative  signification,  as  Log^Os,  That  Speech. 
So  in  ri»*lEEy  G£a,  Ee,  EIen^  we  have  the  femimne  of  the  Pro« 

noun 
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noun  Ee,  Ees,  Be,  Ben,  (H,  iy^,  v,  v^.)  The  Article,  where  there 
exists  a  composition,  with  T'^,  or  To,  (To,)  its  original  form, 
exhibits  precisely  the  same  combination,  as  T^|Ou,  Oo,  Ok,  Ees, 
Ee^  Een,  (Tov,  t«,  Tovy  Tfic,  rrjj  rfiv^)  &c.  &c.  In  the  Nominative 
feminine  Singular,  and  masculine  and  feminine  plural,  where  the 
T'^  is  not  found,  the  Demonstrative  and  Relative  Pronouns 
agree,  as  Be,  Oi,  ^if  (^»  oi,  cu.)  In  the  Neuter  On,  as  Xu1}Ok,  we 
have  the  form  of  En,  (e*!*)  We  perceive  in  the  participle  Oon^ 
On,  (xiv,  Ov,)  another  simple  form  of  En,  (Ey.)  In  the  feminine 
Ousa  we  have  the  simple  form  of  Eis,  (Ei^,)  with  the  feminine 
vowel  termination,  £is-ii,  as  in  Mous*a,(Mou(ra(.)  The  Participles  of 
the  ordinary  verbs  are  compounds  of  the  part  expressing  the  action 
of  the  verb,  and  these  simpler  forms,  Oon,  Ousa,  On,  (Xlv,  ova-ec,  ov,)  or 
^N\  ''S^,  ^N,  or  ^S,  ^S\  ^N,  as  Tupt} Oon,  Ousa,  On,  (Twrrav, 
TMTFToxxra,  rvTTTov,)  Tups  I  As,  Asa,  An.  In  one  form  we  have  the  ^S 
and  the  ^N  with  the  same  vowel  breathings  before  them,  as  in 
Eis,  En,  (Eig,  Ev,)  and  likewise  a  feminine,  Eis^ra^  formed  from 
Eis>  (TEag,)  as  TufthJEis,  Eis-a,  En.  The  term  Mia,  {WUa,)  signi- 
fying One,  as  relating  to  a  Female,  belongs  to  the  Element  M^, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  Eis  or  En,  (pg,  Ev,)  but  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  Grammarian.  Though  the  Bis  or  En  may 
be  considered  perhaps  as  originally  belonging  to  each  other, 
which  will  be  more  fully  illustrated  in  the  course  of  our  en- 
quiries; still,  however,  when  the  forms  "^S,  '^N  have  been  once 
constituted,  they  may  be  Regarded  as  distinct  Elements,  denoting 
Being  in  their  simplest  state.  The  Inflexions,  which  the  Gram- 
marians have  attributed  to  Os,  (O^,)  still  preserve  the  simple  state 
of  the  Elements  "S,  ''N;  but  in  the  genitive  £»-Os,  (Evo^,)  from 
En,  (Ev,)  we  see  the  process  of  Inflexion  already  begun. 

The  Reader  will  be  fully  aware,  that  when  I  speak'  of  these 
Inflexions  or  Terminations  of  Nouns,  as  signifying  This  or  That, 
I  must  refer  only  to  their  original  use  and  meaning.     When  this 

original 
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original  meaning  was  lost,  these  terminations  were  considered  by 
the  Greeks,  as  they  are, by  us;  merely i as  Inflexions;  and  werfe 
adopted  only  for  the  purpose  of  confoi'mi fag  to  the  analogy  of  the 
Language,  without  any  knowledge  or  idea. respecting ithei^  pri-* 
mitive  use.  The  Reader  will ,  likewise  understand^  that  when  I 
^dfice  certain  .examples,^  |  dp.notrmean  to  asiert,- tliat  the 
germinations  in  the  peculiar  instances^^  which  are  exhibited, /were 
originally  sigpificant;  but  to  observe  in  general,  that  similar 
terminations  were  thus  significant  in  the  'earliest  stages  d£  the 
Inffiguag^;  and  that  the  coj^apipp  ;ail9lpgy  has  (beenf  formed  rlfirdm 
th;^  :Sou|rce/  .  It ;  is  nec^^ary  tp;  remark,:  like wiie,^  tHatriitHese 
terminations  in  the ^^[0911  native  of  Nouns  aremoti  always  iadc^itioni^ 
arising  fro  of  the  I^anguageiVbiit;  that  theyr  fipe^' 

q^ei^tjiy  cpnsti^utea.pait  pf  thejl^^ical  tif  the  yiKA*d» !  i  Somstfines 
however  peculiar  vowels  are^v  assumed  iia  /prd^it?tQv;i»(toilQplyi  wi*K 
that  analogy.  Thus  Laos^,  and  heaos).^  (Ama: ! Aoic,  Alt;  Pppilliis^) 
belong  to  th^  Elernent  XS,  tjiough  the  Q  And  fik)  jare  adopte^^to 
conform  with  that  an^ogy .  of  the  Greek  !  Language, . ^^h^, ^tbd 
Grammarians  describe  by  the -^thitld  is^nd  Seh^  Dedension&iSdf 
Parisyllabic  Npuns.    A^d\n^rm:Lai(iSiy(^^  we  bave  tUe 

RadicaLfprm;  but Jn  hi'Tn-oSii{jtiidoti'l^f\9^'9t9\'S^ 
an  addition  arising,  from  4^e  conist9)i9U9i>rNf^f  ikbe,  Language^rah^ 
the  I^YA;.. is  the.  Radical j^part  Jb^Vftngitigrto  X^^iv/  ,Tiie'  ftords 
Laos,  fiind  Laos y  (Ji^ou  JuiMgt\.^\pAQ.XQi:LtigOyjJ^ 
Cubp,)  To  Lie,  or  l^ig^t ;  hicgean^i^^dx^^  Liegen\?{^etm 
Low;    Leegy  (Belg.)    as   on  the  Last;    Loisthos ^  pmh^gfy  ^pQti 
\.je.  Qx\^i^^  Lay^  Lea,  Leag,,  (Stoc)  or t Ground.     IniPur,  (Uv^,)  we 
have   another  Radical  form,)  belo ngi ngj  to /Fira/ Ac;i    Plato  has 
already  discovered)  that  the  GrdekXangittage:  wasfiDot!tt;A^//jf  and 
absolutely  ^e  §ole  creation  ;of  Greek  mi&ds:  ami  .Qreeft  lergaittifhW 
thai;  sfi^,  ^prds^  ajtr  lea$twere'>  adapted  if iromrotbenf^^ 
Barl^rianSf-rjVi^.ho  had  l]iQ  ipretenaiottsttQ;the?hf}no^nsDiif  tt»riQredeii 

name* 
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Mfbe.     The  term  Pur^  (llu^)  is  acknowledged  to  be  amongst 

Ihose  Words,  which  were  borrowed  from  a  Barbarian  mouth. 

■ 

The  Imparisyllabic  Declension  of  Greek  Nouns,  forms  the 
Genitive  in  ^S,  £m,  Erid-oS^  Botrus^  Botru^oS,  (E^i^,  E^o^,  Borp^^ 
BoTf90^f)  8cc.  &c,  as  the  second  Declension  of  Parisyllabic  Nouns 
diitSy  Time,  Tiwf-'^S,  (T/pii  Ti/iw.)  This  coincides  with  the  more 
general  analogy,  as  I  have  before  observed.  We  perceive,  that  in 
both  these  forms  there  is  alike  an  increase  in  the  Genitive ;  and 
yet  the  Grammarians  have  chosen  to  distinguish  them  by  names, 
whidh  are  meant  to  express,  that  in  one  form  there  is  an  increase, 
and  iatht  other  iberd  is  ndne^  ^^^Quatuor  priores  declinationes 
^  Bihiphcinm^  sutiv  t^arisylldbieat.  i.^.  noH  <:rescentes  genitive. 
t^jQuinlA  vero  est'Im^arisyliabicai  i.e.  gemtivo tjrescens/''— The 
incire&se  of  th^  imparbyllabic  Declension  in  O5  coincides  with  the 
liKFease  lof  £/V^  iEn,  (EiT)  oO  Ooh,  On^  (Ai^,  Of,)  in  Os,  (Em^,  Ovroi); 
tod  th^  i  agree  in  the  other  termkiations,  which  they  have,  as  in 
1,]^  in  the  Dat.aAd  AcCtts»Sing«,  €  and  oin  in  the  Dual,  Es  ox  A^ 
Oin,iSi^lds,  or  Ay  for  the  Norn.  Gen.  Diit.  and  Accus.  of  the  plural. 
mieAemmiatibh  of  the  Accusative  and  Vocative  Neuter  is,  we  know, 
dais  samb  as  the  Nominative,  both  in  Greek  and  in  Latin.  This 
has  probacy  arisen  fh>iaA<ll(i  accident  attached  to  these  simple  and 
ptimitive  termst  tii  Em  Oi^  (p,  Or,)  Id,  (Lat.)  M^,  (Sax.)  Ita, 
(O0th.)&icb,  which  iveUnd  to  mave  Ao  Variety  of  Inflexion  in  such 
rdaJtiQosv  which  the  Grammarians  express  by  those  cases.  When 
thifs  was  established  in  some  terminationsi  th«  tmalogy  extended 
itad:f  to  others. 

f  The  Reader  ib  not  to  imaginerthat  my  hypothesis  is  ihtended 
to  account  for  e.very  variety  in  the  Greek  Language,  or  in  other 
forms' )of  Speechf  which  aire  the  objects  of  my  discussion.  The 
Wifiter  maet  ite  igAorant  of  the  principles  of  his  art,  who  should 
pirettod to  such  prteision^on  such  a  subject,  even  if  all  the  niaterials, 
fiodt'^bh  Languages  ii^ei^  formed,  should  %e' "disclosed  to  his 

view. 
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Tiew.     I  ftm  desirous  only  of  giving  a  generil  icjliea  of  certain 
facts,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  Human  Speech ; 
and  of  explaining  moreover,  in  some  degi^,  the  cause  of  cerlain 
modifications  attendant  on  such  facts,  which  distinguish  different 
Languages  from  each  other.     I  have  supposed,  that  the  Ififlexions 
in  Greek,  &c.  have  arisen  from  a  few  simple-^significant  terais, 
denoting  This — Thatj  &c.,  which  are  familiarly  adopted ;  and  yet 
it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  1  can  produce,  in  a  polished  state  of 
any   Language,   every  simple  and  significant  form,  from  which 
these  JnflexicHis  have   arisen.     The  Eis  into  Ea^Os^  (£«Cf  &«;*#) 
does  not  exhibit  the  ordinary  analogy  of  the  Language,  as  the  S 
generally  passes  intd  one  of  its  cognate  Consonants  T  or  D,  and 
«ot  into  Ni  when  it  receives  the  increase  ofOs  after  it^  as  GWjopfi, 
ooT'Os,   (TeXea^f  yeXurog.)    It   is  not  improbable,    that  a  JGEuniliar 
simple  term  once  existed,  in  which  this  fact  took  jdace,  as  it  .might 
be  Eis,  eiT-os.     This  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  suppose,  for 
the  support  of  my  hypothesis;   since  we  have  only  to  Imagine, 
l!)at  the  addition  Os  was  received  from  some  familiar  tmn^  what^ 
ever  it  might  be,  on  which  the  mind  would  seiz^,  as  characteristie 
of  an  analogy;   while  the  5^  would  undergo  the  changes  attached 
to  its  nature,  constituting  likewise  another  analogy.    Th^  aame 
cause,  which  makes  the  mind  to  fall  into  one  aiialogy,  reipdera  it 
equally  active  and  ready,  in  forming  another,  at  the  same  ti^me. 
This  is  perpetually  visible,  and  is  particularly  apparent  on  the 
present  occasion  •— -Though  die  form  OoSj  and  the  addition  Os^ 
might  naturally  arise  from  the  existence  of  Eis,  and  the  familiar 
addition  Os  in  £n-Os,  (l>o^,)  &c.,  y^  it  is  probable,  I  think,  that 
the   form  Oos,  Oot-05,  Eis,  Eit-05,  or   ^S,   ^T=^S,  was  once 
familiar,  as  a  term  denoting  Being.     In  Tetuf-^Oos^  &c.  (jirttpu^^ 
TiTu^u/a,  TiTvpog,  Gen.  riTv^orog,^  &c.,  we  have  the  Oos,  or  Os,  nT-o^r 
and  if  we  should  reason  from  the  addition  OoUyOusa,  0»,  Oni-^os^ 
in  Tupt^on,  &c.,  we  might  conclude  ^t  ^tbe  Ibrm  lOos^  Via,  On, 

Ot^s, 
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(^•i-aj,  was  equally  familiar  in  a  separate  state.  The  Uia  I  con- 
ceive to  be  quasi  Uja.  Among  the  -^olians,  Eis,  EiSA,  En,  (BUj, 
lio-ds,  i9,)  represented  what  Grammarians  consider  as  the  participle 
of  the  verb  of  Being.  Here  we  see^  that  this  accords  even  in 
its  vowel  breathings  with  the  Eis  and  En,  (pi^i  Ei^O  in  the 
ordinary  Language;  and  we  have  moreover  the  Eisa  formed  by 
a  regular  analogy  from  the  Eis.  •  In  the  form  of  the  ^olian 
participle  Eis,  &c.,  all  would  recognise,  under  any  opinions  on 
Etymology,  the  adjunct  in  the  Greek  participle  Tufth^Eis^  (Tv^d$sg.) 
The  iEdlians,  however,  seemed  to  have  formed  their  genitive  in 
EnUos,  (EiTTK)^;)  The  iEolic  Eis^  Eisa,  This  Man,  This  fFoman, 
corresponds  with  the  artifice  in  the  formation  of  the  Hebrew 
tS^iitt^  AIS,  ASH,  which  Bochart  represents  by  Is,  Issa,  Man, 
Wbman.  ^' 

The  increase  of  the  Genitive  in  Imparisyllabic  Nouns,  both 
in  Greek  and  in  Latin,  will  unequivocally  illustrate  the  truth  of 
™y  hypothesis,  respecting  the  changes  of  those  Cognate  Con- 
sonants, which  familiarly  pass  into  each  other,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  rest,  in  representing  the  same  or  similar  ideas.  Thus  S, 
which  .Grammarians  call  a  letter  oiits  own  power,  (^'XtyidM  est  liters 
^^  sua potestatis,")  passes  into  T,  T/r,  and  D;  Gel''}ooS,  ooT-os, 
(TbXu^,  ^n^atrog^)  Kor]uS,  uTh^os,  (Xo^Cf  Ko^vOoif)  Lamp^]aS,  aD-os, 
{AufATret^j  XetfjLTraioqy)  and  the  X,  a,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  KS,.GS,  CAS,  passes  into  K,  KT,  G,  CA,  as  Kul\iX, 
iKhos,  (KuX/£,  KvXiKog,)  An^^aX,  aKT-os,  (Ajfo^,  avaxrog,)  Tett-|iX, 
iG-05,  (T6tt/|,  TiTTiyog,)  BeeX,  BeeCh-os,  {Bii^,  fifixog.)  The  word 
LuGX^  (Avyl,  Singultus,)  makes  LuGGos,  (Avyyog)  ;  and  LuGX, 
(Auyl,  Lynx,)  makes  LuGKos,  (AvyKog.)  ,  We  here  see  how  the 
sound  of  N  is  attached  to  our  Element  ^S,  ^G,  &c.,  though  it  is 
not  the  most  familiar  analogy  ;  and  thus,  what  was  Lt^GX  in  the 
Nominative, .  might  have  been  expressed  by  LuNgos  in  the  Ge- 
nitive.    We  find  accordingly  the  termination  ^S  of  the  Nominative 

passing 
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passing  into  ^N  or  '^NT,  &c.  in  the  Genitive,  as  in  the  ordinary 
egcample^   Eis^  eNos,  and  in   KteiS,  K7!eN-os,  Gig'-\aS,  aNT-os^ 

Tufth'-'^eiSi  eNT-OS^   (E/^,  ivo^^  Krug^    xreyo^,   Tiyug,   ytyavrog^   Tu^fle/^, 

-nMpOfifTo^.)  In  Latin,  the  changes  of  the  Cognate  Consonants  are 
fully  illustrated.  Thus  we  have  Sal-]uS,  uT^is,  Lap-]iS,  iD-is, 
Rap-]aX,  aC-is,  ReX,  ReG-is,  NoX,  NoCT-is,  &c.  &c.  We  see 
in  Latin^  likewise,  that  the  N  is  frequently  connected  with  the  ^S> 
fifc.,  as  Sang'li^iS,  tdN-is^OriGo,  OriGiN-is,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  where  (he 
N  is  an  organical  addition  to  the  G« 

It  will  now  be  und^stopd»  that  S,  &c.  in  the  Nominative, 
passes  into  iV  in  the  Genitive,  precisely  by  a  similar  process  of 
the  mind  and  the  organs,  as  that  by  which  S  passes  into  T,  D,  &c. 
Those  ingenious  enquirers^  therefore^  who  have  written  on  the 
Imparisyllabic  Declension  of  the  Greeks,  have  exhibited  an 
uQnecessary  solicitude  to  discover  a  Nominative  case  with  ^NS, 
in  order  to  correspond  with  their  genitive  in  iV»  when  that 
Nominative  has  already  supplied  them  with  an  S.  Thus,  for 
KUiSf  Ktenos,  (Kts/^,  Krsvo^,)  they  suppose  a  KteiNs;  for  Pas^  Pantos^ 
(j;iotg^nMfTogi)B.PaNs,  &c.  &c.  &c.  This  form  ^NS  would  assuredly 
sometimes  exist  in  the  Nominal ive^  that  is,  the  sound  of  N  would 
sometimes  be  as  fully  attached  to  the  sound  of  S  in  the  nominative, 
as  it  is  to  the  sound  of  T  in  the  genitive, «nd  for  the  same  reason. 
Still,  however,  our  Philologists  have  no  more  reason  for  seeking  out 
this  form,  on  all  occasions,  as  the  original  and  proper  representation 
of  the  Nominative,  than  for  supposing  that  the  D  or  7*,  &c.  in 
the  Genitive  was  always  derived  from  a  D  or  7^  in  the  Nomi- 
native; and  thus,  that  in  LampaSy  Lampad-os^  GelooSj  Geloot-os^ 
{Aai4.7ragy  AMfi^uiog^TiXea^,  TeXurog^)  the  original  form  for  the  Nomi- 
native was  always  Lampad,  Geloot,  or  Lampads,  Geloots.  The 
affinity,  which  causes  the  S^  &c.  to  pass  into  the  D  or  T  in  the 
Genitive,  operates  likewise  in  causing  it  to  pass  into  N;  though 
the  change  of  S^  &<;•  Jnto^  T  ci*  I>»  is  niprc  fao^ilia^  :--:^Jhat  is,  thd 

3  A  Consonants 
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Consonants  C,  D,  G,  &a  constantly  and  familiarly  piss  into 
each  other;  and  they  are  frequently  connected  likewise  with  the 
letter  N. 

The  form  "^N,  as  I  have  before  observed,  niay  either  be  con- 
sidered as  a  separate  Element,  (m*  as  directly  derived  from  the 
Element  "^C,  ^  D,  "^G,  &c.*^This  point  should  be  regarded  rather 
as  a  mode  of  conceiving  the  subject,  than  as  a  matter  of  im- 
portance in  the  discussion  of  the  question.  The  form  ^N,  when 
once  existing,  may  well  be  considered  as  a  separate  Element ; 
though  it  should  be  proved  to  have  been  originally  derived  from 
the  Element  '^C,  '^D,  ^G,  &c.)  and  though,  as  all'would  agree, 
it  is  frequently  connected  with  it.  This  relation  must  be  allowed 
hy  every  Grammarian,  and  is  visible  in  every  Language.  We  all 
know,  that  the  Greeks  sometimes  expressed  the  force  of  N  by 
the  G,  or  that  the  G,  (y,)  before  G,  K,  Ch,  X,  (y,  «,  x^  ^i)  had  the 
power  of  Nf  which  commonly  appears  in  other  Languages ;  as 
Egchelus,  (Ey%«xu^,)  Ariguilla^  though  the  more  ancient  Latins 
rjTote  jigguilla.  The  Philologists,  who  have  written  on  the  Greek 
Imparisyllabic  Declension,  have  not  failed  to  exhibit  this  union  of 
S  and  N.  Thus,  as  they  have  observed,  what  was  ^Hortesius; 
(p^Tfjo-iog,)  in  Greek,  became  HorteVisius  in  Latin ;  and  in  some 
Manuscripts,  Thesauri  arid  Quoties  are  written  The^sauri  and 
Quotie^s.  Sometimes  the  sound  of  the  Ny  annexed  to  the  S, 
was  so  faintly  enunciated,  that  Hortensia  and  Forensia  passed 
into  Hortesia  and  Foresia^  and  were  sometimes  thus  written. 
Again,  in  Latin  we  have  Scidi  and  Scifido,  Fregi,  FraNgo,  &c.  &c. 
In  Welsh,  C,  G,  T,  D,  become  Ng,  Ng,  Nh,  N,  as  Car-Ngar, 
GwaS'NgwaSj  Tad^Nhad,  Duw-Nuw. 

In  Hebrew  there  is  a  letter  called  Gnain,  y,  and  sometimes 
Oin,  which  different  Grammarians  have  considered  to  possess  the 
sounds  of  NG,  GN,  NGN,  G,  N,  or  simrfy  that  of  a  vowd 
breathing*  O.     In  aU  thi»  there  is  no  diffieulty ;  as  <we4)av6  only  to 

conceive. 
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coaceiye^^  that  thiese  vaiJous  sounds  kre  iatinexed  to  the  letter, 
prei^sely  as  the  sckxttdH  of  N  und  G^inore  or  less,  prevail  in  the 
enunciation  ofr  it;  In  French  we  know  that  the  sound  ofG  is 
pei^etuWUy-  annexed  tol  the  N,  asi  On  is  sounded  Ong.  It  is  not 
tk&tessary  to 'illustrate  at  greater  length  a  fact,  which  is  so  weU 
knoWiif ;  and  the.  Header. will  be  inclined;  limagine,  to  conceive, 
^at  die  Elemi^it  ^N,  denoting  Being,  was  brfginlally  derived  from 
the  >&teinent  "^C,  ^D,  &c.  StiU»  however,  I.  must  again  repeat, 
limt  the  Elem^Mi  ^N;  wheh  once  Ibrmed,  may  be  considered  as  a 
tijsth¥ct  Element,  propagating  itself  by  its  own  powers,  if  I  may 
^o  i^res^  it,  aiid  connecting  itself  only  on  certain  occasions  with 
tbe  Element  ^C,  ^D,  &€•  From  this  affinity  between  N  and  C, 
l^-^e4  It  hasarisen^  that  C,  &a  is  oftentimed  annexed  to  the  N. 
irhus,  the  term  ^^t^n^^b^eomes,*  in  the  genitive,  Gz^na/Ko^,  (fyy*, 
j^eui^si)yih(sre  a  voV^el  bireathing  has  been  inserted  between  the 
j¥  and  the  |C.  '  H(^rb  ag^^^^  seek  for  a  Gunaix,, 

(jMdu^i)  from  ^hkh  their  g^hitive  is  to  be  derived.  In  English 
1^  liave  thre^  namesf"  for  woman,  corresponding  with  Gt^A^,  and 
iBunaiky  oriCfunki  wi^  ihe  added  K,  as ^^^,  Quean,  and  JTench, 
qnasl  Qwinch.l ^ 

..  Iti  Gteeki  Gii2d^  becomes  in  the  genitive,  we  know,  GalaCTos, 
(TdLk^  yotkMrogJ)  Here  again  the  Gramiinarians  seek  for  <a  GalaX$ 
(lleXi^O  iti  '^ the  Nommative,  :in  ordier  to  obtain  their  genitive. 
The  sound  of  G,  iD/  &c.  is  a  perpetual  adjunct  to  the  L;  and 
Iwhenevera  word  ends  iti  Lv  wfc' may  always  expect  to  find  the 
same  idea :  vlioA^  aliiother  or  Hhe  same  word  With  thei  C:,  D,  &o. 
atfnexed^to  the  L.  We  shall  lik^wisc^  generally  find,!  th^t  the 
<8a!ne  Id^a  Is-  expressed  by  the  {bhii^>  LC^  &e^,  which  may  be 
considered  as  composed  of  the  s^^cbnd  letter  ^L  of  ther  Radical 
i6  Ly  hsiH  and  th^organlcal  addition  C  to  thii  L.  lrhus|  what  is 
^MLd  beciOmes  Hulacii  and  Afterwards  gha(^  and  Lact;  and  hence 
^rtelhaW^tliw  Latin  JL^fi  i^h4Gtt,J2i^< furnishes  anolher  change 

from 
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from  the  G  to  the  Labials  V^W^  &€.,  as  Gi/^rfv  becomes  War^  and 
as  JFench  or  Qwench  belongs  to  Qunaik  or  Gunifc;  This  change  is 
universally  acknowledged.  Hence,  then,  we  may  expect  to  see 
the  same  ideas  under  the  Elements  GLy  GLC,  &c  and  BL,  BLC, 
&c.  &:c.  We  shall  not  wonder  therefore  to.  find  the  following 
terms  for  Lac  in  the  dialects  of  the  Gekic :  Blithe  Bloxdt  Lait^ 
Lath,  8lc.  &c.  (Lhuyd  sub  voce  Lac.)  Hence  we  have  Milk  in 
English,  in  Irish  Meilg^  as  written  by  Lhuyd.  In  Greeic  we 
have  other  forms  of  these  words>  mGuao^os^  Ghx,  {TT^myo^^  rx^ 
Lac.)  In  Latin  and  Greek  we  have  for  the  verb  Milky  as  vn 
know,  MulgeOy  and  aMetgo,  (AfiiXy^)  We  should  not  imagine, 
that  So/  belonged  to  Lux  and  Light;  but  we  ishall  now  readily 
understand  from  this  process,  SL,  GL,  SLC.,  OLC,  or  iLC,  gLC, 
LC,  how  these  words  pass  into  each  other.  Thus^  I  find,  under 
Luxj  in  Lhuyd's  Dictionary,  tjolouyColug^  Glus,  S^^us,  Lhyg^ady 
Les^  Leos.  We  see  how  Going  or  Glugf  andiGlus,  gLug,  gLus^ 
become  Lug,  Lus^  Lux^  &c.  &c;  The. name  of  this  illustrious 
Celt,  Lhuyd,  belbngs  to  Floyd  or fLuoYj},  &c^  &c.  &a  In  short, 
we  may  observe,  that  all  the  .words,  which  begin  with  X,  appear 
with  the  same  idea  under  the  Element  GL,  BL,  ^LC^  6LC, 
&c.  &c.  &c.,  together  with  other  organical  additions  to  th^  L. 
The  point,  however,  which  forms  the  object  of  the  present  enquiry, 
is,  that  the  sound  of  C,  D,  &c.  is  a  perpetual. adjunct  to  the  L; 
and  that  when  we  have  already  a  Nominative  in  L,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  seek  for  another  Nominative  with  the  addition  of 
C,  &c.  to  L,  in  order  to  obtain  that  C,  &c.  in  the  Genitive. 

The  Participles  in  Greek  and  Latin  ibllaw,  as  we  know,  the 
analogy  of  the  Nouns;  and  in  these  Languages,  and  in  various 
others,  Aey  belong  to  the  Elements  '^N,  '^NS,  and  /^S,  ""T,  &c., 
denoting  This  or  That  Being.  We  have  seen,  that  in  Greeki 
OoN,  OusA,  On,  Ontb^5,  &c,  (ai?,  Ovtra,  Qp^  Q^rog^  Sec.)  is  the 
participle  of  the  verb  of  Beings  and  that  iti$>Jp»j?.4  witjijthe  part 

expressing 
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expressing  the  action  of  the  verb,  in  order  to  form  the  ordinary 
ParticipleS)  as  Tw/^ijOoN^OusA,  On,  &c.,  (Tiwttw,  Twrrova-u^  tw^ttof.) 
We  have  likewise  seen  other  ioxms^  jisyAsa^  An,  Eis,  Eisa^  En,  &c., 

(Tir^u^9  Tv^eurcc,  rvi^avj  tv^Qbis^  rv^GutrUf  TV^Giv,^  &C.  &C.,  which  I  have 

before  explained.  .  In  £^om^£N-05»  (Eo-o/juvo^,)  and  in  participles  fol- 
lowing the  same  analogy,  we  have  again  the  En.  In  Latin  we  have 
Ans,  Ant,  At,  as  in  Am^Ass,  «rfm=ANT-/5,  Am^At^us;  2iM  in  the 
Gerund -^msANDi,&c.  we  have  the  And.  In  English  we  have  the 
same  Elements  "^N,  &c.  ^D,  &c.  denoting  Being,  aft  Xoz^sIno,  Lov^ 
£tD  i  and  in  old  English  we  have Lov-Ende,  Loi;^  Ande.  In  the  Saxon 
a6d  Gothic  participles  we  have  Lif/S-ENDE,  ^m-ANS,  and  Luf-Qn^ 
i^ifi-AT-uj,  Sokj-AsDSf  Quar-Eus,  and  Sai-^lDS,  Iths,  QuaS'^lT^ius. 
Ih  other  Languages,  connected  with  tliese,  we  have  the  same  fact, 
as  in  the  German  Xo6*END-er,  A.Person  Lqv-Ing,  and  ^e-io6-ET, 
Xov-Ed.  In  the  Irish  Dialect  of  the  Celtic,  ^Ta,  '^Te  form  the 
Passive  Participle,  Gon-aim,  I  wound,  Go»-^Ta,  fFound-^Eu.;  and 
in  .Galic  Te  is  used,  as  CruinichrTi^,  ^AssembrEo.  In  the  Hin- 
dostan  Dialects,  Ta  and  Ka.  are- added  to  the  part  denoting  the 
action  of  the  verb,  in  order  to  express  the  Present  add  Preterite 
Participles,  aa  Douv^Tk^  Douv-Ka,  Running,  Having  Run.  In 
tbie ;  Armoric,  the  Passive  Participle  ends  in  Et,  as  Meuli,  To 
Prai^^  MeuUEt.  In  French  the  Participle  active  ends  in  Ant> 
as  Par/- Ant  ;  and  the  Passive  Participle  appears  under  the  form  of 
the  general  Analogy,  in  such  instances,  as  Instruire,  To  Instruct, 
Instru-lTy  Instru€t-ED;;  Traire^  To  Milk,  TroZ-^T,  Milk-ED; 
Craindre,  To  Fear,  Crain^  ^T,  Fear-En,  &c.  &c.  In  Eti;,  belong- 
ing to  our  Element  "^D,  ^T,  &c.,  we  see  at  once  the  idea  of  the 
Being,  as  it  appears  in  the  corresponding  forms,  denoting  the 
Passive  Participle,  Xot^-En,  Am-^ At ^Us,  &c.  &c.  In  Italian  the 
office  of  the  Active  Participle  is  performed  by  the  Gerund,  as  it  is 
called,  -/^iw-Ant,  (Fr.)  Am-AwOf  (It.);  and  this  will  shew  us, 
that  the  "^ND  in  the  Latin  Gerunds  is  only  a  different  form  of  the 

*  termination 
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termination  of  their  Participle  Ans,  Ant^  In  the  Passive 
Participle  the  Italian  follows  the  form  of  the  Latin  Am-Ar^o. 
In  Spanish  we  have  Gin/-ANTE,  Can/-ANDO,  Sing-ln^o ;  and  Cant-- 
Ado,  Sung. 

In  the  Persian  Language,  ^*  the  Participle  Preterite  is  formed 
*'  from  the  Infinitive  by  changing  f^"  n,  "  into  ^"  h,  **  as  z^^^^^m^" 
Rs-lDh,  ''  jirriv-Et),  i^O^Ij"  Pash-lDh,  ''Sprinil-EDr  (Jones's 
Gram,  p.  45.)  Or  we  might  say,  as  the  regular  Persian  Infinitive 
ends  in  (^Ou  Idn^  which  is  added  to  the  part  expressing  the  action  ^ 
of  the  verb,  that  the  Persian  Preterite  Participle  is  formed  by 
adding  IDh  to  the  part  expressing  the  action  of  the  verb.  «*  The 
Participles  of  the  Present  tense  are  formed  by  adding  (^1  I  or 
^OJ"  AN,  A,  or  ND/r,  •*  to  the  Imperative,"  or  to  what  may  bfe 
considered  as  the  Radical  part  of  the  verb,  ''as  {jImj  Imj  and 
"OO*^"  Rsa,  Rs-AS,  R5-ND,  "  ^rnV-lNO,"  (Id.  p.  49.)  In 
Russian,  one  form  of  the  present  Active  Participle  is  Chtchie, 
as  Moliou,  Je  prie,  M>/m-CHTCHi£,  Priant.  My  Grammarian 
represents  the  sound  of  a  Russian  letter  here  used  by  Chtch. 
The  Gerunds  likewise  end  in  loutchej  &c.  The  Participles  Passive 
sometimes  terminate  in  ^Ne,  and  ^Te.  .  We  shall  admire  this 
coincidence  in  the  form  of  the  Participles,  which  so  generally 
prevails ;  and  we  shall  not  doubt,  I  trust,  that  the  ^T,  ^  D,  '^N, 
'^  ND,  &c.  are  significant  portions,  denoting  Being.  The  Parti- 
ciple in  the  Russian  Language  is  sometimes  formed  by  adding 
Bchiej  as  Bedaile,  Je  voyais,  Bedai-BCHIE^  Ayant  vu  ;  where 
the  BCHIE  denotes  Being,  and  belongs  to  the  Russian  verb 
of  Being,  Bouidi,  Etre.  If  it  be  so,  it  performs  precisely  the 
same  office,  which  I  imagine  the  ^N  and  ^T,  &c.  to  do  under 
other  Elements,  in  the  same  situation.  We  have  seen,  that  the 
Boudij  denoting  Being,  belongs  to  a  race  of  words  under  the 
Element  BD,  which  are  to  be  found  through  -  the  whole  compass 
of  Language. 

^  We 
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belonging  to  other  Dialects  of  the  Celtic,  appear  to  be  added, 
and  generally  in  combination.  The  addition  to  Jaun  in  some 
of  the  other  cases  are  as  follows:  Jaim:::}AR«EN,  (Gen.  S.)  Aai 
or  AR=:EN=:7]stfi,  (Dat.  Sing.)  Ar=Eo=Ujn,  or  Ag=Aite,  or  Ag=: 
Abe,  or  Ag»An,  (Abl.  Sing.)  En,  or  Ena,  or  En=Ac,  (Gen.  PL) 
ENsT2;a^,  (D.  PI.)  Acg^UiN,  or  Ag=Atie,  or  AcGaABE,  or  Et^An, 
(Abl.  PI.)  I  have  divided  these  additions,  according  to  the  mode, 
in  which,  AS  I  conceive,  they  are  compounded.  General  Vallancey, 
who  has  produced  the  forms  of  this  word,  (Essay  on  Celtic 
Language,  p.  48.)  has  justly  observed^  that  ''In  this  example, 
''  yaunagahe^  and  Tiarnaibh,  (Ir.)  and  Jaunagan^  and  Gan  Tiema^ 
*'  (Ir.)  seem  ta^have  little  aflBnity,  yet,  are  they  absolutely  of  the 
'''same  radix/'  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  their  affinity; 
and  yet,  as  we  see,  they  appear  on  the  first  view  totally  remote  from 
each  other.  Let  us  mark  the  general  analogy  of  ^B  in  the  Ablative 
case,  as  in  Latin,  NuhA-^^u^y  &c.  &c.  In  the  Ag^An  of  the  Basque 
Dialect,  we  seem  to  have  the  composition  of  Ac  and  An  ;  and  thus 
the  familiar  Gan  of  the  other  Celtic  Dialects  might  be  supposed  to 
be  directly  taken  from  Ag-An^  ora^OAN,  by  the  loss  of  the  a.  Yet 
G^^4^  may  be,  as  I  conjecture  in  another  place,  a  composition 
taken  at  once  from  the  form  G  ^  and  An  ;  and  thus  perhaps  we 
should  consider  the  Basque  Agan  to  be  quasi  Ac=^G^=:An,  a  triple 
compound.  The  tZ^At  is  the  same  compound  as  in  the  Irish 
ShAd,  S^^Ud,  &c.,  "That,  There,  Yonder."  I  cannot  help  ob- 
serving, that  in  the  Hindostanee  Dialects,  Saat^  denoting  fFith^ 
is  familiarly  applied  to  Nouns  in  the  Ablative^  as  the  other  prepo- 
sitions are  to  difierent  cases.  This  is  curious,  as  the  terms  tZat 
and  Saat  are  connected  with  kindred  cases,  the  Dative  and  Abla- 
tive. We  should  conjecture,  I  think,  that  Sat^At  was  derived 
from  iSoy,  "  From,  by,  which,"  as  my  Grammarian  explains  it, 
who  in  another  place  thus  interprets  Sa,  "  By,  from,  with,  out  of, 
"  than/*   (Hadley's  Gramm.  p.  2$,  and  Vocab.  35.)    The  Sat,  or 
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Sa,  in  its  preposition  state,  precisely  corresponds  with  the  Celtic 
Sa,  which  Mr,  Shaw  explains  by  ''  In,  In  The;"  where  we  see,  in 
the  interpretation  The,  its  original  idea.  We  shall  not  wonder 
at  this  resemblance  between  the  Hindostanee  Dialects,  and  the 
Celtic  forms  of  Speech,  when  we  learn,  what  has  been  asserted, 
that  a  Russian,  passing  through  a  street  in  London,  was  enabled 
to  understand  two  Irish  women,  talking  their  own  Language,  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  Hindostanee  Dialects.  Though  few,  I 
imagine,  are  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  radical  and  particular 
resemblance,  existing  between  the  Celtic  forms  of  Speech,  and  the 
Hindostanee  Dialects,  &c.,  still,  however,  I  cannot  but  marvel  at 
this  narrative;  as  the  Irish  and  Hindostanee  Languages  do  not 
appear  to  resemble  each  other  in  those  points,  in  which  that 
degree  of  affinity  consists,  suppol^ed  in  the  narrative. 


The  Composition  of  PRONOUNS,  (^c.  and  their  Derivatives. 


'»'*»'^^^^^  ^^•^'^^^^^ 


Pronouns^  C^c.  and  their  De- 
rivatives  in  a  compound  state, 
some  of  which  correspond  with 
certain  cases  of  Articular  or 
Pronominal  Parts  of  Speech, 
in  a  state  of  Inflexion. 


[       ^^•^V^^^^^'*^* 


Th*=Is,Th'^=:At,  quasi  The=It. 
Th'^^Ose,  Th''=Ese,  Th^  =  Us, 


Th''=Ough,  Th'^=Em,  Th^= 
EiR,  Th'^=Ere,  Th*=Ither, 
Th  ''=Ence,  Th  '^sAn.  (Eng.) 

The,  They~£i»,  Hither,  Hence. 
(En.)  terms  in  a  simpler  state. 

Th  ^=At,  Th  ^=Ata,  Th  ^=i!Es, 
Th^=Is,  Th^=Os,  Th^=Am, 
Th'^^Aim,  Th'^^/Ere,  Th^= 
One,  Th  '^=Ana,  &c.  (Cases  of 
the  Sax.  and  Goth.  Articles.) 


^^  <>^#>**^  *^-^s^~4 


^V^E  cannot  proceed  a  step  in  these  discussions,  without  turning 
our  attention    to    the   mode   by   which    the    familiar    Articles, 

3  B  Pronouns, 
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Pronouns,  &c.  are  found  in  a  state  of  combination,  as  arising  from 
more  simple  forms ;  and  I  have  accordingly  commenced  my 
enquiries  by  shewing  the  nature  of  the  composition  which  exists 
in  the  Safxon,  the  Gothic,  Latin,  and  Greek  Articles.  This 
conducted  me  to  a  survey  of  the  compound  state,  in  which  Nouns 
appear  in  these  Languages,  and  in  kindred  forms  of  Speech,  by 
the  process  of  termination  and  inflexion. — I  shall  now  continue 
my  observations  on  the  composition  of  Pronouns,  &c.  in  various 
Languages,  and  shew  through  what  a  wide  sphere  this  operation 
has  been  extended, — in  a  manner,  about  which  our  Philologists 
have  formed  but  little  conception  in  their  enquiries  on  Human 
Speech.  It  is  indeed  marvellous  to  observe  that  strong  propen- 
sity, which  exists  in  the  mind  to  combine  Pronouns  with  each 
other,  in  order  to  render  the  expression  more  forcible,  as  it 
might  be  This-Thisj  ThaUThat^  Being  or  Thing.  The  very 
terms  which  I  have  been  obliged  to  adopt.  This  and  That^  are 
themselves  compounds  of  two  Pronouns,  bearing  a  similar  idea,  as 
The-It.  The  compounds  in  English,  directly  presenting  them* 
selves  to  our  attention,  either  as  Adjectives,  or  as  other  parts  of 
Speech,  which  were  originally  Demonstrative,  are  This^  That, 
Those y  These,  ThuSy  Though,  Them,  Their,  There,  Thither,  Thence, 
Then,  Than,  &c.  &c.  The  above  words  I  consider  to  be  compounds, 
derived  immediately  from  the  process  of  Inflexion,  by  the  compo- 
sition of  The,  and  the  Elements  ^S,  '^T,  &c.  ^R  and  '^M,  signi- 
fying Being.  They  are,  in  facf,  different  cases  of  the  Saxon  and 
Gothic  article  in  a  state  of  Inflexion,  or  they  are  terms  directly 
derived  from  them.  The  forms  of  the  Saxon  and  Gothic  article,  to 
which  the  above  terms  belong,  are  Th^At,  Th^Ata,  Th^JEs, 
Th^Is,  Th^Os,Th:^Am,  Th^Aim,  Th^JEre,  Tho^Ne,  Th^Ana,  &c.&c. 
The  English  That  and  This  are  acknowledged  to  belong  to 
these  articles,  and  to  a  Saxon  Demonstrative  Adjective  This, 
Theos,  This,  corresponding  with  Hie,  Hac,   Hoc.    The    Saxon 
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and  Gothic  Articles  are  acknowledged  to  be  Demonstrative  Ad- 
jectives. The  Etymologists  refer  This^  to  the  Saxon  Adjective 
77i/5,  and  the  German  Dieser;  and  Skinner  observes,  ''Nescio  an 
"  liceat  deflectere  nostrum  This,  a  Lat.  Is."  It  is  marvellous, 
that  our  Etymologists  should  not  have  unequivocally  and  distinctly 
seen  the  nature  of  the  composition.  That  is  referred  to  the 
Saxon  That,  the  ancient  Teutonic  French  ThaZy  the  Belgic  Dat, 
the  German  Das,  the  Islandic  Thad,  and  the  Gothic  Thata. 
Skinner  has  placed  That,  Ut,  the  conjunction,  by  itself,  as  a 
different  word  from  That,  the  Adjective,  which  he  refers  to  That, 
(Sax.)  Dat,  (Belg.)  Dasz^  (Germ.)  We  see,  in  the  term  That, 
the  different  uses  of  the  Demonstrative  part  of  Speech,  as  the 
Relative  and  the  Conjunction  :  'That  is  a  thing  That  is  of  so 
'  much  consequence,  That  it  ought  to  be  done/  The  explanatory 
word  Ut  is,  in  fact,  the  second  part  of  the  compound  Th  ^=At,  and 
belongs  to  Id,  (Lat.)  lT,(Eng.)  as  I  shall  shew  in  a  future  page.  In 
Scotch,  At  not  only  signifies,  "TA'^sAt,  Which,"  as  an  Adjective, 
but  likewise  as  a  Conjunction.  In  Scotch  they  say,  ''That  At;*' 
and  we  sometimes  find,  in  old  English,  **  At  That.''  (See  Dr. 
Jamieson's  Dictionary,  sub  voce.)  This  Lexicographer  has  pro- 
duced the  parallel  terms  in  other  Languages  or  Dialects,  as 
At,  (Dan.)  At,  Ad,  (Island.)  At,  (Swed.)  Id.  Att,  (Su.  G.) 
a  conjunction  corresponding  to  Lat.  Ut,  At,  (old  Eng.)  Till 
At,  i.e. Till  Th ^-At. 

The  terms  Th^=sOse,  Th=Ese,  directly  correspond  in  case 
with  Thos,  and  Thas,  the  Nominative  Plural  of  the  Gothic  Article, 
and  of  the  Saxon  Thas,  the  Demonstrative  Adjective.  In  They 
we  have  the  simpler  state,  before  it  is  compounded  with  the  ^S. 
In  Saxon  and  Gothic  we  find  the  article  The  in  its  uncompounded 
state,  in  the  Nominative  Plural,  as  Tha,  Thai,  Tho  ;  and  Thy 
and  The  in  Saxon  are  used  for  all  cases,  both  as  an  Article  and 
Pronoun.    The  Etymologists  refer  These  to  the  Belgic  Dese,  the 
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German  Diese,  the  Swedish  Dess^  the  Islandic  Thesser,  and  the 
Saxon  Thas,  and  Those,  to  This^  (Sax.)  Diese,  (Germ.)  which 
is  right ;  that  is,  they  all  belong  to  each  other,  and  perform  the 
same  office  of  Demonstrative  adjectives,  under  minute  differences 
of  form.  Skinner  observes  on  the  word  Those,  and  its  parallels, 
"  fortean  a  Lat.  Hos  vel  Eos/'  The  Latin  Hos  and  Eos  repre- 
sent  the  second  part  of  the  compound  in  7%^=:Ese,  and  rA^=OsE, 
and  may  be  considered  as  more  directly  belonging  to  the  Gothic 
Eis,  IzE,  signifying  They  and  Them.  Skinner  refers  They  to  the 
Saxon  Hi,  Illi,  and  the  German  Sie.  In  the  German  Sie  we  have 
the  simpler  form,  as  in  They  ;  but  perhaps  the  Latin  and  Saxon 
Hi,  and  the  Latin  //,  should  be  considered  as  vowel  breathings. 
The  Latin  //  may  however  be  quasi  IJ.  The  term  Thus  is  only 
another  form  of  Thisy  and  means  *  in  This  manner/  Skinner  derives 
it  from  the  Saxon  Thus,  and  the  Teutonic  French  Sus,  Sic,  which 
are  only  different  forms  of  each  other.  Let  us  mark  the  Latin 
Sic,  which  is  a  compound  of  a  similar  kind,  quasi  Se^Ic.  It  is 
the  same  composition  as  Hic-Ce,  in  a  contrary  order  Ce-Hic. 
It  is  exceedingly  curious,  that  the  Etymologists  should  have 
understood  something  about  the  mode,  in  which  this  word  has 
been  formed.-^ Vossius  derives  Sic  *'  a  Si  cui  additum  Ce,''  or  from 
Hie,  "  spiritu  in  s  converso.**  I  shall  shew,  that  Si  means  likewise 
This,  and  that  it  precisely  corresponds  with  the  English  So,  *in 
«  This  manner,'  as  Si  vis,  *  So  you  like  it  /  or,  as  it  is  said  in 
common  colloquial  Language, '  If  So  be  you  like  it/ 

Though  is  nothing  but  This — or  That,  or  Thus;  and  the 
term  just  produced.  So,  or  '  If  So,'  may  often  be  substituted  for  it; 
*'  Though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not  charity,  it 
**  profiteth  me  nothing/'  ^So,  So  be  it,  or  If  So  be,  I  give  my  body 
« to  be  burned,'  &c.  In  the  phrase  '  So  be  it,'  we  precisely  see  the 
sense  of  Though — *  Should  the  thing  be  done  So*  or  Thus — or  in 
This  manner — namely,   •  Should  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned' 

In 
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In  Greek,  the  term  corresponding  to  Though^  in  the  passage  above 
quoted,  is  a  word  signifying  7/i  as  Eav,  Si.     The  parallel  terms 
to  Though^  produced  by  the  Etymologists,  are  the  Saxon  Theah, 
Tha,  the  Runic  Tha,  the  Gothic  Thanh,  Thauh-goh^,  the  Belgic 
and   German    Doch,   which    they   explain     by     *'  Tamen,    Etsi, 
*'  Quamvis."     These  all  belong  to  the  same  idea,  and  in  some 
we   see  the  simple   form   T'^,    as   Tha.      The  Saxon   Tha   is 
employed   at  once,  as  the  English  The,  the  article,  as  the  De- 
monstrative   and    Relative    Thas'^T,   and    as    the    Adverb   and 
Conjunction,    *  Tum,    Tunc,    Quum,    Quando,    Dum,    Donee;' 
though  the  Adjective  and  the  Adverb  are  placed  under  separate 
heads  by  Lye.     We  see  in  Etsi,  the  explanatory  terra  of  Though^ 
the  Si,  If  or  So;  and  I  shall  shew,  that  Et  is  nothing  hut  Id,  in 
This  or  That  manner.     We  know,  that  the  English   Though  is 
sometimes  expressed  in   writing  by    Tho,  and   so  it  is  spoken. 
The   form   Tho   is  commonly  regarded  as  a  contraction,  which 
may   perhaps   be  the   case;    yet  it  may  possibly  be  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  ipore  simple  form.     In  Scotch,  Though  is  written 
Thocht,  Thouchty  as  it  is  represented  by  Dr.  Jamieson.     In  the 
same  column  of  this  Writer's  Lexicon,  where  Thocht  is,  we  have 
Thojy  bearing  the  same   meaning ;    and  in  vulgar  English   we 
have  the  same  sound,  *'  Thof  a  thing  be  so  and  so."     The  Thof 
belongs  to  Though^  for  the  same  reason  as  the  sound  Ruf  belongs 
to  Rough.     Dr.  Jamieson  derives  Thocht  from  Thought;    and  he 
imagines,  that  the  compound  Allthocht,  Although,  is  quasi  *  All 
*  being  Thought  of,'  or  taken  into  account.     He  observes,  how- 
ever, that  Thocht  seems  allied  to  the  Islandic  "  Thoett,  Quamvis ; 
**  which,  according  to  G.  Andr.  is  per  syncop.  for  Tho^At,  from 
"  Tho,  Licet,  etsi;   Lex.  p.  266."     Here,  we  see,  is  some  glimpse 
of  the  true  origin.     In  old  English,  the  simpler  form  T^,  as  Tha, 
Thei,  &c.,  occurs,   which   Dr.  Jamieson    observes.     In   Percys 
Reliques,  to  which  this  Writer  refers,  we  have  Tha  for  Though  ; 
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and  we  have  likewise  Tha  for  Them.  The  Editor  of  these  Reliques 
is  however  wrong  in  supposing,  that  The  God^  in  the  ancient 
ballad  on  the  Victory  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  is  a  contraction 
for  the  The  he^  or  The  high  God.  The  term  The  is  nothing  but 
the  article  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Saxons,  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  our  own,  "  The  God  for  hym  wrouzt  marvelously." 

The  term  Th  ^^^Em  belongs  to  Tham  and  Thaim,  the  Dative 
and  Ablative  of  the  Saxon  and  Gothic  articles.  Th=Em  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  found  in  the  simpler  state  Hem^  and  it  is 
referred  by  Skinner  to  Heom,  (Sax.)  Hem,  Hen,  (Belg.)  Dem, 
(Ger.) ;  and  Heom  he  refers  to  Eum,  (Lat.)  The  Heom  and  Eum 
represent  the  simpler  form,  belonging  to  the  Element  "^M,  and 
Th  ^t=EM  is  the  compound.  We  now  see,  that  the  Em,  '*  I  love  Em/' 
is  not  contracted  from  1%-Em,  but  it  is  the  primitive  form-  The 
Element  ^M  supplies  the  Singular  and  Plural  Him  and  Em,  and 
ao  it  does  in  Saxon  and  Gothic,  H/m,  (Sax.  Dat.  Sing,  and  PL) 
Imma,  Im,  (Goth.  Dat.  Sing,  and  PL)  This  the  Etymologists 
understand.  In  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  as  we  have  seen.  Hem 
signifies  They,  Em.  The  English  Their  and  There  convey  the 
idea  of  These  Men,  &c.,  and  These  Places,  or  That  Place,  agreeing 
with  the  form  of  the  Saxon  article  Thare  and  Thara^  which  mean 
That  or  These.  Their  may  be  considered  as  more  directly  belong- 
ing to  Thara,  (Gen.  PL)  of  Those  people,  as  *  Their  gift,  the  gift 
^  of  Those.*  Lye,  under  Their,  refers  it  to  the  Swedish  Deras;  and 
under  Hem  he  observes,  ''Quod  ad  Them  et  Their,  nuUus  dubito, 
"  quin  ab  IsL  Theim,  Theirra,  Theyr,  proficiscantur."  Skinner 
derives  Theirs  from  the  simple  form  Hiora,  Ulorum ;  though  he 
seems  unconscious,  that  Th  ^  in  this  word  is  derived  from  The. 
He  has  justly  seen,  however,  that  Hiora  belongs  to  Eoru-^M, 
(Lat,)  The  Etymologists  under  There  refer  us  only  to  the  adverbs 
bearing  that  form,  as  Ther,  Thar,  (Sax.)  Thar,  (Goth.)  Daer, 
(Belg.)    Der,  (Dan.  and  Su.)   Ibi,  Illic,    Thar,  now  written  Dar, 
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(Germ.)  &c.,  to  which  we  must  add  the  Greek  Deuro,  (Aeu^o.) 
Let  us  note  the  explanatory  term  lllic,  which,  we  know,  belongs 
to  Ille,  just  as  I  suppose  There  to  belong  to  Their^  denoting 
These. 

It  is  marvellous  to  observe,  how  darkly  the  Etymologists 
have  viewed  such  facts,  so  manifest,  as  it  should  seem,  and 
unequivocal.  Lye  has  placed  in  two  separate  heads  the  Saxon 
Thafy  in  the  first  of  which  he  considers  the  term  as  belonging 
to  the  article  Seo ;  and  in  the  second  he  regards  it  as  an  adverb 
signifying  ''  Ibi,  Illic/'  Under  the  first  head,  likewise,  he  places 
Thar-tOy  There-to,  which  he  supposes  to  be  a  compound  of  the 
Dative  Singular,  Thar  and  To.  Under  the  same  division  he 
produces  There-of,  There-on,  &c.  &c. ;  and  yet  we  have  another 
separate  head  for  Thar,  There,  ''  Ibi,  lUic,"  the  adverb,  just  as 
if  the  adverb  There,  and  the  same  term  There,  in  the  phrases 
There -to,  did  not  belong  to  each  other.  Dr.  Jamieson,  however, 
is  on  the  brink  of  discovering  this  great  mystery;  and  he  has 
accordingly  observed  in  his  Dictionary,  under  the  Scotch  Thair, 
"  used  in  composition  like  E,  There,"  that  he  is  "  much  inclined 
"  to  think,  that  A.  S.  Thaer,  ibi,  in  that  place,  was  originally 
•*  the  genit.  or  abl.  of  the  article  ;  as  Lat.  Illic,  and  Istic,  have 
'*  been  formed  from  Ille,  Iste/'  In  the  first  part  however  of  this 
article  he  observes,  on  Johnson's  derivation  of  Thereabout,  from 
There  and  About,  that  the  '^  E.  adverb  There  does  not  seem 
•'  properly  to  enter  into  the  composition/'  In  the  same  column 
of  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary  we  have  "  Thai,  Thay,  pron.  pL 
"of  He  or  She;"  on  which  word  this  Etymologist  observes, 
**  Johns,  gives  A.  S.  Thi,  as  the  origin  of  E.  Thej^.  But  Hi  is  the 
**  A.  S.  word.  This  seems  from  Thaege,  like  the  pron.  Tha^ 
*'  Thay."  I  have  derived  They  from  Tha,  the  Nominative  Plural 
of  the  Saxon  article,  because  Tha  is  used  in  a  plural  sense,  as 
They  is.  This  however  is  an  unnecessary  minuteness.  Dr,  Johnson 
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is  equally  right  in  supposing  it  to  belong  to  Thi.  The  Saxon 
Thi,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  written,  Thy,  and  The,  are  used 
for  every  case  of  both  numbers.  All  these  belong  to  each  other, 
and  to  a  great  race  of  words,  as  we  have  seen,  which  appear  in 
their  simple  state  with  a  vowel  breathing  after  the  T'^ ,  &c.  It 
was  not  necessary  for  Dr.  Johnson,  though  They  may  be  con- 
sidered, as  the  Plural  Pronoun  of  He  and  She,  to  seek  for  that 
identical  word  in  Saxon,  as  a  parallel  term,  which  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  a  Saxon  Grammar  is  represented  as  the  plural  of  a 
Pronoun,  corresponding  with  He  and  She.  If  the  Saxon  Hi, 
however,  has  been  derived  from  the  consonant  form,  quasi  T-hi, 
they  belong  to  each  other;  but  if  Hi  is  only  a  vowel  breathing, 
they  do  not. 

In   the   same  page   of  Dr.  Jamieson's   Dictionary   we    have 
another  article,    ''  Tha,  Thay,   They,  pron.  These ;   all  pron.  in 
"  the  same  manner,"  &c.  &c.,   which    the  Lexicographer   refers 
to   the  Saxon   Thaege,    Illi.     One  article  was   sufficient,  as  the 
Doctor  will  now  understand,  for  the  same  word,  Thai,  Thay,  Tha, 
Thay,  They,  with  the  same  meaning — that  is,  for  the  Demonstrative 
part  of  Speech,  signifying  These — Persons  or  things,  in  different 
cases,  &c.  &c.     The  Saxon  Thaege,  like  the  English  These,  is  in  a 
compound  state.     In  Scotch,  Thir  signifies  These,  corresponding  in 
form  and  sense  with  Their,  (Eng.)  Thcere,  Thara,  (Sax.)  &c.  &c. — 
By   corresponding   in  sense,   I  mean,    that   they  bear   the  same 
fundamental    meaning  of  This — That — These — Those,   &c.,   as 
Demonstrative  adjectives.     Such  is  the  affinity  which  I  am  en- 
deavouring to  illustrate,  and  this  is  all  the  affinity  which  we  can 
expect  to  exist.    Our  Etymologists,  however,  appear  to  have  lost 
every  idea  of  affinity,  when  words,  by  passing  through  various 
Languages,  have   been   used   with  these  differences    of  relation, 
which  Grammarians  distinguish  by  the  names  of  Case — Gender— 
and  Number.    When  words  are  used  as  different  parts  of  Speech, 
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and  when  a  term,  which  is  a  Demonstrative  Pronoun,  as  Gramma- 
rians would  call  it,  has  been  applied  as  a  Demonstrative  Adverb, 
the  gloom  thickens,  and  all  is  darkness  and  confusion.     It  is  thus, 
that  in  the  English  Their  and  There^  which  appear  under  a  minute 
difference  of  form,  all  ideas  of  affinity  have  been  obliterated ;  and 
even  in  the  Saxon  I%^^r,  These,  This,  Person  and  Thing,  and  Tfe^r, 
These  Places,  That  Place,  no  clear  and  decided  conceptions  of 
their  identity  or  affinity  appear  to  have  been  formed.     Again,  in 
Scotch,  Tho  signifies  ''  Then,  At  That  time,"  and  Tho,  "  These,*' 
which  Dr.  Jamieson  has  placed  in  separate  articles.     Tho,  we  per- 
ceive, means  That  (At  That  time,)  and  These,  both  in  the  Singular 
and  Plural.     Tho,  as  Dr.  J.  has  justly  observed,  occurs  in  our  old 
English  writers,  under  the  sense  of  TA^n;  and  he  properly  compares 
it  with  the  Isl.  Thoj  and  the  Su.  G.  Dan.  Da,  Tum,  Tunc.     In  Ger- 
man, Da  signifies.  At  That  time,  or  There ;  and  it  is  used,  likewise, 
for  When,  While,  &c.  &c.,  in  which  sense  it  means.  At  That  time. 
That.     It  is  used,  moreover,  with  JVer,  Who,  '*  Wer  Da  glaubt," 
&€.,  which  my  Lexicographer  properly  translates  by    "He  That 
"  believeth,"  &c.      Dr.  Jamieson  justly   compares  Tho,    These, 
with  the  Gothic  and  Sax.  Tho,  Tha;    and  he  adds,  "Tho,  how- 
*' ever,  seems   synonimous  with  Thai,*'  before  produced.— L  shall: 
not  stop"  to  exhibit  the  various  terms  of  this  sort,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  old  English,  and  the  Teutonic  Dialects,  under  minute 
differences  of  form  and  meaning;  as  the  Reader  will  at  once  be 
enabled,  from  the  clue  now  before  him,  to  arrange  them  in  their 
due  places,  and  to  adjust  their  true  and  original  meanings. 
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Compounds   of  the  Elements 


»^#^«x»»^ 


HithsEr,  &c.  Oth=Er,  Eith  = 
Er.  (Eng.)  Or,  Oi>=Er, 
Ath=Or,  Oth=Er,&c.  (Eng, 
Germ.  Sax,  &c.) 

Ut=:Er.  (Lat.) 

ETaER-05,  Et=AiR-05,    E^=At  = 

Er-0^.  (Gr,) 


Th^=Ith-Er,    T^=Oth=Er. 
(Eng.) 

D^=Eut=Er=ox,Th^=At=Er-w. 

(fir.)  Secundus,  Alter-Uter. 
N^=Eut=Er,    N^«Eith=Er. 

(Lat.  and  Eng.) 
C^=iET=:ER-tt5.  (Lat.) 
At=Ar,     Aut=Ar,     At=Er, 

Eith=Ar.  (Gr,)Sed,  C^eterum, 

This—That-^Oth=Er  thing. 
EiTA,  (Or.)  Thdt^Then. 


The  English  Th  "^-Ither  is  a  compound  of  TJie  and  HitJur,  Hider, 
(Sax.)  Hidre,  (Goth.)  Hith=Er  is  a  word  of  the  same  kind  as 
Oth=sEr,  Eith=Er,  and  their  parallels,  which  are  compounds  of 
the  Elements  "^T  and  ^R,  bearing  the  same  meaning.  The  English 
T'^aOxHeER  is  a  similar  composition  to  Thither;  and  the  Greek 
words  D=Eutc=Er-o^,  (Agursfo^,  Secundus,)  Th  "^sAtsEr-o^,  (e^r^o^, 
Alteruter,)  are  formed  in  the  same  manner.  To  this  form  of 
OthcEr  and  Eith«Er,  we  must  refer  the  Greek  Eter-oj,  (Etboo^,) 
the  Ater-05,  in  £^=Ater-w,  Etair=ox,  (Erou^og,  Sodalis,)  which 
in  a  simpler  form  is  Er^es,  (Eriy^,  Socius;)  the  Latin  Uter, 
with  its  derivatives,  Ne^VrEKj  JV'^sEither,  and  the  compound 
C^^-^TER-w^-  In  JJTEK^Que,  IJTEK^Cun^Quey  we  see  the  pro- 
pensity of  these  terms  to  be  united  with  each  other.  Some 
Etymologists  have  seen  the  connexion  between  Uter  and  Eteros, 
(Er^og.)     In  the  Ut,  That,  we  have  the  first  part  of  IJt ^Er.    The 
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Latin  terms  Utery  the  Bladder,  a  Bottle,  &c.,  and  Uterus^  the 
Matrix,  the  Belly,  &c.,  are  of  doubtful  origin.  We  shall  agree, 
that  these  words  belong  to  each  other,  under  the  idea  of  the 
Swelling  out  form;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  decide,  from  what 
notion  they  are  derived.  If  Udder  and  Outhar,  (Oufla^,  Uber^ 
Mamma,  praecipue  belluarum,)  and  Uter-v^,  belonged  precisely  to 
the  same  notion ;  we  might  suppose,  that  they  were  derived  from 
Uter,  one  of  Twoy  This  or  Thaty  and  were  originally  applied  to  the 
Two  Mammae  of  Women.  Yet,  Vossius  has  observed,  that  Uterw^ 
comes  from  Eetterou,  {HrTSfovj  Matricis  integumentum,)  or  he  might 
have  referred  it  to  the  familiar  word  EEXRon,  (Hrjoy,  Imus  venter^ 
pars  ab  umbilico  usque  ad  pubem. )  It  certainly  seems,  as  if  the 
VTER^uSf  and  the  EETR=on,  (Ht^ov,)  belonged  to  each  other;  and 
these  words  would  duly  connect  themselves  in  form  and  meaning 
with  UsTERaos^  (ycre^og,  Posterior,)  which  I  have  before  produced^ 
(page  2310  and  Usterj,  (rcrre^,  Vulva,  Uterus,  Matrix,)  a  term 
derived  from  it.  From  Ustera,  {rcreouy)  vve  know,  is  taken  our 
word  Hysteric. 

I  have  shewn,  that  Eessa,  or  Eetta,  (Wra-u,  Hrr«,  Adversum 
praelium,  Inferiores  partes y)  in  the  sense  of  the L(?ic;^r  ^arf,  belongs 
to  our  Element  ^S,  as  denoting  the  Esr/a,  (Ectic^)  or  Ground. 
1  have  expressed  my  doubts,  respecting  the  words  under  the  fonn 
"^TR,  whether  they  belong  to  the  Element  '^T,  or  TR,  or  to 
both  Elements,  by  the  process  of  composition.  Surely  the  Eet  in 
Eetta  and  EET=r-o«,  (Hrra,  Hr^,)  must  belong  to  each  other, 
as  denoting  the  Lower  part.  The  EEXR/on,  (Ht^/w,  Stamen  s— 
Textum,)  and  Eetro^,  (Ht^w,  Imus  venter,)  are  certainly  only  dif- 
ferent forms  of  each  othei*,  whatever  may  be  the  precise  idea  by 
which  they  are  connected.  An  adjacent  word  Eetor,  (Hto^,  Cor>) 
might  perhaps  belong  to  the  Eetr-o;^,  (kr^w,)  as  being  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  Venter;  though  the  latter  term  is  said  to  be 
particularly  applied  ta  tlie  ^  tmus  Venter.*    The  notions,  however, 
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on  such  subjects,  are  confused  and  indefinite.  I  have  suggested, 
likewise,  in  another  place,  a  different  derivation,  (page  188.) 
While  I  am  examining  the  Greek  Outhar,  (Oudo^,  Uber,  Mamma, 
proprie  belluarum  ; — Ubertas,  feracitas.  Pars  agri  maxime  foe- 
cunda,)  I  cast  my  eyes  on  Oudw,  Ovvas,  {Ov^og,  Solum,  Pavi- 
mentum ;  Humus,  Terra,)  where  we  are  directly  brought  to  the 
Spot,  supposed  in  my  hypothesis.  The  Oud  in  these  words  must 
surely  be  considered  as  attached  to  our  Element ;  though  1  cannot 
determine,  whether  the  Dos  and  Das  be  significant,  as  belonging 
to  the  Element  DS,  which  conveys  the  same  idea.  We  must 
refer,  I  imagine,  OuxH-ar  to  Ovdtos,  (Oufef,  OvSoi);  and  we  must 
remember,  that  the  former  word  has  a  similar  meaning  to  the 
latter,  when  it  denotes  '*Pars  4g"^'^^xime  foecunda;"  as  in  the 
Outhar  j^roureeSy  (Ou6u^  A^ov^g.)  Perhaps  the  Ar  in  this  word, 
and  possibly  in  the  others,  EEr^^R-on ,  (Ht^ov,  Imus  venter,)  may 
belong  to  the  '^R  in  AR=OuaA,  Era,  (Ajou^a,  E^a,)  denoting  the 
Ground. 

The  terms  Atar,  Autar,  Ater,  Eithar,  (Ato^j  Sed,  C«- 
terum,  Auro^,  Sed,  Autem,  Caeterum,  Deinde,  Ars^,  Sine,  Citra, 
Extra,  E/da^,  Statim,)  mean  nothing  but  Other— TAw — That — 
Other  thing  to  be  added,  in  order  to  form  a  conclusion.  The 
fundamental  idea  annexed  to  AteRi  (Ats^,)  the  adwerhf  Without^ 
is  the  same,  as  that  which  is  annexed  to  the  other  words,  though 
with  an  application  somewhat  different.  The  sense  of  this  adverb 
Ater,  (Ats^,)  ff^ithout,  is  derived  from  the  notion  of  any  thing, 
being  placed  in  This-^or  That  Spot,  as  distinguished  or  separated 
from  another.  The  Reader  will  perhaps  imagine,  that  the  desire 
of  supporting  my  hypothesis  has  led  me  to  conceive. combinations 
of  ideas,  which  were  never  united.  That  this  union  of  ideas 
exists,  will  however  be  evident  from  the  explanatory  term,  adopted 

■  « 

by  the  Lexicographers,— rC/^ra,  which  actually .  means,  we  know, 
in  the  fu:st  sense,   "On  This  Side;**  an4' in  the  second  sense, 

*' Without," 
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*'  IFithouty'  as  R.  Ainsworth  explains  it.  Eithar,  (e*^^^,  Statim, 
confestim,)  means,  '  Upon  That,'  as  we  express  it ;  and  we  have 
the  simpler  form  in  Eita,  (E/ra,  Postea,  deinde,  tum,)  Then— at 
That  time.  The  Etymologists  produce,  as  the  parallel  terms  to 
Other,  the  Saxon  Other^  Anther,  Nathor,  Neuter,  corresponding 
with  Neither,  Autre,  French  ;  and  they  add,  moreover,  the  Italian 
Altro,  and  suppose,  that  these  words  all  belong  to  the  Latin 
Alter.  Skinner  however  says,  '«  Alludit  Gr.  Ere^og,  quod  Mer. 
**  Cas.  pro  Etymo  habet."  The  French  Etymologists  likewise 
refer  Autre  to  Alter,  which  perhaps  may  not  be  so;  though  in 
such  examples  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  decide.  They  refer 
likewise  Outre,  anciently  written  Oultre,  to  Alter,  which  appears 
more  probable.     In  Spanish,  we  have  Otro. 

The  Etymologists  have  justly  produced,  under  Other,  the 
German  Oder,  Sive,  from  which  our  word  Or  is  derived,  as  the 
Etymologists  acknowledge.  Skinner  cannot  avoid  seeing,  that 
Oder  has  some  relation  to  the  Greek  Ara^,  and  Auraj.  The  Ety- 
mologists refer  Either  to  the  Saxon  Egther,  compounded  of  the 
Preposition  Mc,  Etiam,  says  Skinner,  and  Thar,  Postea;  and  he 
adds,  "  Alludit  Gr,  Ers^og/'  If  this  process  be  exact.  Either  does 
not  so  immediately  coincide  with  the  nature  of  the  formation  in 
EteR'Os,  (Ert^og) ;  but  Still  the  ^R  in  all  these  words  appears  to 
have  the  same  meaning.  1  have  shewn,  that  Thar,  There,  is  a 
compound  of  T\  The  and  Here.  The  Saxon  Other,  Other; 
Alius,  Alter,  means  likewise  '*  VeW — '*  Twa  men  Other  thre,Dua 
"  homines,  aut  Tres."  The  Etymologists  produce  the  parallel 
terms  to  Or,  as  the  German  Oder,  the  Island ic  Edur^  the  Saxon 
Athor,  Outher,  Other,  Oththe,  the  Gothic  Aiththau,  Uththau.  The 
Saxon  Oththe  is  explained  in  Lye  by  **  Vel,  Aut,  Sive; — Usque 
**  ad  ;"  where  we  see  both  senses  of  Or  and  To ;  and  from  whence 
we  learn,  how  these  ideas  may  be  connected  with  each  other. 
Let   us  mark   the  explanatory  Latin  word   Aux,  which  has  a 
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similar  meaning  of  This  or  That;  and  we  now  perceive,  how  AuT 
and  Ad  may  belong  to  each  other.  In  Gothic,  Uththan  means 
Autemy  where  we  have  other  forms  conveying  similar  ideas.  While 
I  am  examining  the  term  Other^  I  cast  my  eyes  on  the  word 
Otter,  the  animal ;  which  appears  in  various  Languages,  as  Oter, 
(Sax.)  Odder,  (Dan.)  Ott^r,  (Germ.)  &c.  &c.  These  terms  the 
Etymologists  have  referred,  and  probably  with  truth,  to  the  Greek 
Udor,  {T^eaf);  and  they  might  have  added  the  English  Water^  &c. 
They  justly  remind  us,  that  in  Greek  the  animal  is  called  EwJfi^, 
and  we  shall  therefore  probably  acquiesce  in  this  idea  as  the  true 
derivation.  Yet  I  cannot  help  suggesting,  that  the  Otter  might 
possibly  belong  to  Other ^  under  the  idea  of  the  amphibious 
animal — the  animal  belonging  to  an^Other,  or  second  Element; 
and  I  must  observe,  that  this  creature  appears  to  have  been 
particularly  selected  among  the  amphibious  animals,  as  a  creature 
of  an  uncertain  kind,  which  excited  doubt  in  the  mind,  whether  it 
should  be  arranged  to  7"^/^  Element  or  to  That — to  One  race  or  to 
ansOxHER.  We  all  remember,  that  FalstafT  compares  the  Hostess 
to  '*  an  Otter;"  on  which  the  Prince  says,  *'An  Otter,  Sir 
*'  John,  why  an  Otter  ?  Fal.  Why  ?  She's  neither  fish  nor  flesh; 
**  a  man  knows  not  where  to  have  her." 

Before  I  quit  the  term  Other ^  I  must  note  some  of  the  words 
produced  as  parallel  to  it  by  the  Etymologists,  as  Anthr^  (Goth.) 
Anner^iKwn.)  Ander^  (Germ,  and  Belg.)  Anden,  (Dan.)  which  they 
appear  to  consider  as  belonging  to  Another.  These  words  seem  to 
be  precisely  the  same  composition  as  that,  which  exists  in  the  Greek 
Aneer,  Aner=o^,  Andr-o^,  and  the  Anthr  in  Anthr-o^o^,  (Ariff, 
Ai^£^^,  k^^og^  AvO^uTTog) ;  and  the  difficulty  is  to  determine,  whether 
such  terms  are  compounds  of  An  and  ^R,  or  of  AN,  and  DR. 
It  should  seem,  by  the  German  Ander,  as  if  the  composition  was 
An  and  Der,  the  article ;  and  the  Gothic  Thar,  commonly  used 
for  That,  as  applied  to  Placer  or  as  signifying  There ^  would  bear 
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the  same  meaning.  Thus  the  English  YonsDer  would  be  -e 
composition  of  the  same  kind,  which  literally  means  Yon=There, 
or  TAj/sThere,  as  we  express  it,  Man,  Place,  &c.  Yet  in  the 
Runic -^nn^r,  and  the  Greek  Aneer^  the  D  or  T  does  not  appear;  and 
this  might  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  the  D  orT  was  only  an  organical 
addition  to  the  "^N.  Perhaps  in  some  the  composition  may  be  An, 
and  the  Element  ^R;  and  in  others  An,  and  the  Elements  T'^^'^R, 
combined,  as  in  Der,  There,  Thar,  &c.  &c:  &c.  The  German  Lan- 
guage supplies  a  term  familiarly  in  use,  belonging  to  the  Element 
"^R,  as  Er,  He,  from  which  the  second  part  of  the  compound 
D'^sEr  is  formed;  so  that  D^=Er  is  nothing  but  Die=Er,  if  we 
consider  Die  as  representing  the  simple  state  of  the  article, 
without  regard  to  the  accidents  of  gender,  &c.,  to  which  Die  is 
applied.  In  English,  likewise,  as  we  have  frequently  observed, 
the  Er  is  used  familiarly  for  Being,  as  a  termination  for  words 
denoting  the  agent,  as  iS'i«^=:Er,  P/ay=ER.  This  use  of  the 
Element  '^R  is  universal. 


Compounds    of   the   Elements 

T^  -  ^N. 


Th^  ^En,  Th""  =Ence,  Th  ""sAn, 
(Eng.) 


Hence,  Hen,  Hin,  &c.  Hinc. 

(Eng.  Sax.  Germ.  Lat.  &c.) 
Th  ^  :=An,  Th  ^=Onne,  D  ^«  Ann, 

&c.(Goth.Sax.Germ.)rA»=£n. 
T^=Unc,  D^:=On=Ec,  T\«En:» 

Us,  Hac=!T^  ^En=Us,  (Lat.) 


Th^=Ence,  Th^==En,  Th'^sAn,  may  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  each  other,  and  as  bearing  the  same  fundamental  idea  of  This 
'-^That.  They  coincide  with  the  forms  in  the  Saxon  and  Gothic 
Articles,  Thone^  Thana.     A  simpler  form  oi  Th^^Ence  h^s  been 
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acknowledged  to  be  found  in  Hence;  as  it  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  There — Hence.  In  Hence  we  have  the  simple  form, 
corresponding  with  the  SaxotiHinCy  the  Gothic  Ina^  the  Accusa- 
tive Masculine,  That  Man,  which  belong  to  the  Latin  Hunc,  Hone. 
Our  word  Hence  means  nothinig  but  That,  as  ^  From  Hence  arose,' 

•  From  That  arose/  The  Latin  Hinc  is  acknowliedged  to  belong 
to  Hunc.  The  Etymologists  produce  the  parallel  terms  to  Hence, 
as  Hen^  Henen,  (Belg.)  Heonan,  (Sax.)  H/n,  (Germ.)  which 
Skinner  derives  from  the  Latin  Hinc.  It  is  true,  that  these  words 
all  belong  to  the  Latin  Hmc,  as  they  do  to  Hunc  and  Hanc ;  yet 
they  are  more  directly  to  be  referred  to  the  kindred  terms  in 
their  own  Dialects.  Since,,  with  its  parallel  terms  Sint^  (Germ.) 
Sindf  (Belg.)  Sinth,  (Goth,)  Sedan,  (Swed.)  &c.,  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  Sith^Thence.  These  words  may  be  compounds 
oi  Sith^  and  the  Element  '^N,  or  they  might  at  once  belong  to  the 
Element  S'^sN.  In  ^'m,  (Sax.)  Suus,  and  its  parallel  terms  Sein, 
(Germ.)  &c.,  we  have  the  compound  S^^^N;  and  in  the  Saxon 
Sin,  Semper,  there  is  the  same  union.  The  preceding  word  to 
this  latter  term  in  my  Saxon  Dictionary,  is  Sin  pro  Synd,  Sumus; 
where  we  have  a  composition  of  a  similar  kind,  applied  to  a  dif- 
ferent purpose.     Whether  Sith  be  a  compound,  I  cannot  decide. 

Th'^=En  is  justly  interpreted  by  the  Latin  T^  c=Unc  ;  and  we 
shall  now  understand,  that  they  are  only  different  forms  of  each 
other.  The  T'^-En,  in  Ten-U>,  to  That  point,  is  a  similar  com- 
pound ;  and  the  Us  is  the  same  addition  as  in  Vis-que.  In 
HacsT'^sEn^Us,  we  have  still  a  further  compound;  and  here  we 
see  the  Hac,  the  congenial  term.  D'^=On=Ec  is  a  conjunction, 
with  a  similar  meaning  to  T"^  =Unc,  and  it  means  *To,  or  Till 

*  Th=En,  or  That  time/  The  Lexicographers  explain  it  by 
"Until. — As  long  as,  while  That;''  and  they  derive  it  from 
Dum  and  Nee.  In  Donic^um,  or  Donec^Cum,  we  have  a  further 
compound  with  Cum.    In  Gothic,  we  have  compound  conjunctions, 

belonging 
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elonging  to  the  article  Than,  That  Person,  under  the  same  form, 

i  directly  attached  to  it.     The  succeeding  term  to  the  Gothic 

AN  pro  Thana,  Tov,"  says  Lye,  is  Than,   *'  On,  orav.  Gum 

ndo  ;*'  and  in  the  same  opening  of  his  Gothic  and  Saxon  Dic- 

I  see  the  Gothic  Thande,  "  Ecog,  Dum,"  and  Thandei, 

^uando,  Quum.**    The  Etymologists  refer  Then  to  the 

lel  terms,  Than,{Goth.)  Thanne^  rAo«n^,(Sax.)  Daw,  (Belg.) 

wmn,  (Germ.)  which  Junius  derives  from  Orov,  ^^r  aphaeresin.' 

We  should  imagine,  on  the  first  view,  that  the  term  used  in 
comparisons.  Than,  is  very  remote  from  any  idea,  which  belongs 
to  a  Pronoun.  I  do  not  find  the  term  Than  in  the'  Lexicons  of 
Skinner  and  Junius ;  as  they  conceived,  perhaps,  that  it  coincided 
with  Then,  which  however  does  not  manifestly  present  itself  to 
the  view.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  they  do  coincide;  and  in  Saxon 
the  term  Thonne  means *at  once  Tunc,  and  "H,  Quam,**  as  Lye 
explains  it.  This  union  of  ideas  between  the  particle,  if  I  may 
so  call  it,  of  Comparison,  and  the  Pronoun,  does  not,  as  I  have 
observed,  at  once  appear  evident;  yet  we  cantiot  but  note, 
that  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  H  and  S^uam,  the  same  union  exists. 
It  will  be  owned,  I  imagine,  that  the  Saxon  Thonne,  Tunc, 
Quam,  belongs  to  Thone,  the  Article,  *  That  person  ;*  and  thus  we  ^ 
shall  understand,  that  *J?^ter^  Thonne,  Better  Tnk}^,'  meant  ori- 
ginally '  BetterTnoNE— Better  TTi/ii—JFfe— William,  Thomas,*  &c., 
i.e.  *  Better  That  person,  as  compared  with  William,  Thomas,'  &c.; 
and  afterwards  it  passed  into  the  idea,  which  'we  annex  to.  Than, 
the  term  of  comparison,  'Better  Than  William,  Thomas.'  In 
Spanish,  French,  and  Italian,  the  terms  for  comparison.  Than, 
are  derived  from  the  same  source  of  the  Pronominal  part  of 
Speech,  as  Hue — Che^  which  signifiy,  we  know,  That  Person,  That, 
Esto  es  major  Que  estotro,  *This  is  better  Than  the  other,'  Plus 
Pauvre  Que  riche,  Piu povero  Che  ricco,  'More  poor  Than  rich.' 
In  Italian,  when  the  Pronominal  part  of  Speech,  which  we  call 
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the  Relative,  is  not  applied,  another  species  of  the  Pronoani  the 
Demonstrative  adjective,  or  Article,  is  adopted,  as  jn  the  Saxon 
and  English  Than,  as  Piu  chiaro  Del  sole.  The  English  rikan 
and  Del  precisely  agree  with  each  other,  except  that  Than  is 
taken  from  what  is  called  the  Accusative  case,  and  Del  is  called 
the  Genitive.  The  Latin  Quam  belongs  to  the  Accusative. 
In  German,  Dann  correspondi;^  in  sense  aqd  form  with  Then. 
In  this  Language,  AU  has  a  similar  meaning :  *£s  ist  better  jib, 
'  It  is  better  Than/  My  Lexicographer  explains  Als  by  **  As,  like. 
^^'-^Da,  When,  as,  when  as,  at  the  time  That — Mehr  Als,  More 
**  Than;''  where  in  the  -4^,  signifying  in  That  Manner-<-^Vat  the 
'^  time  That,'*  we  see  the  genuine  idea.  The  Germain  Als  belongs 
to  the  Element  ^L,  denoting  This  or  That  Being — tl\ing,  &:c.,  as 
Ille.  (Lat.)  //,<Ital.  and  Fr.)  &c.  &c.  The  English  As  is  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  the  German  •^/5,  by  the  loss  of  the  I, 
which  may  possibly  be  so;  yet  it  may  belong  to  our  Element  '^S, 
bearing  the  same  meaning,  with  the  Gothic  and  Latin  Is,  He, 
&c.  &c.  &C.*  which  I  rather  conceive  to  be  the  fact.  The  German 
Als  has  been  referred  to  Alle,  All,  &c.,  which  is  right.  All  belongs 
likewise  to  the  .Element  ^L,  denoting  Each,  or  Every  person. 
Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  term  JSa^A,  which  the  Etymologists 
have  referred  to  the  Saxon  Elc^  the  Belg^c  Kick,  &c.  &c.  Each 
might  belong  to  our  Element  ^C,  bearing  the  same  meaning; 
yet  it  is  probably  derived  from  the  source,  which  the  Etymologists 
suppose.  Elc  must  be  referred  to  the  Element  "^L,  and  to  the 
words  before  us,  Als,  &c.  Meric  Casaubon  derives  Each  from 
Ek-Astos,  (TExM-Tog,  Unusquisque> )  where  in  the  Ek  and  Asr  we 
have  the  ^S  doubled.  In  EK-EiN-o5.(£icf/yo^,)  we  have  a  compound 
of  the  Elements  ^S  and  "^N.  In  Scotch,  Als  signifies  As  and 
Also.  The  Al  in  Also,  we  see,  has  the  same  meaning — ^U  or 
Entirely  in  This  manner— .Jo  or  in  This  very  manner. 

Qui 
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Qui,  and  its  corresponding 
tenns  in  composition,  or  the 
Elements  Q^i  &c.  ''S,  '^N, 
&c.,  combined  with  each 
other. 


Qu«Is,  QusId,  QubOd,  Qu=Ic=: 
Qu=Iij,  QusIc«Qu=Am,  Qy= 
Is=QuE,  Qui=»C'^=Un=Que. 
(La,t.)  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Who  —  Why,  quasi  Qwho, 
QwHY.  (Eng.) 

% 

QUHAr-QUHAY.  (ScOtch,)  Who. 


Wh^^At,  Wk'^^Ose,  Wh'^Om, 
fTh^^En,  Wh^^Ence,  fTh^  = 
Ere,  fTk^  ^Ether,  fFh^  either, 
quasi  Qwh  ^=At,  Qwh  '^^Ose, 
Qwh'^sOm,  &c.  &c. 

Hxva,  Hw:=Mt,  Hw'Mst  &c. 
Cw  =  As,  Cwo,  &c.  Cw'^s'ls, 
&c.  &c.  (Sax.  Goth.)  Who. 

Qy  =  Ant-  «5,T^a  ANT-tt5,Qu  bOt, 
Qu»Ot-«5,  T^«Ot,  T*=Ot- 

us.  (Lat.) 

Qu  =  Am,  T''  »  Am,  Qu  =  Um, 
T^=Um,  &c.  (Lat.) 


■*^^' 


I  SHALL  qonsider  in  this  article  the  compounds  of  Qui  and  its 
parallel  terms.  The  Relative;  as  it  is  called,  performed  originally 
the  office  of  a  Demonstrative  part  of  Speech,  This — or  That — Such 
a  Person,  thing,  &c.i  and  accordingly  we  find,  that  Qui  signifies 
''  Any ; — Every  one,  all.''  In  English,  as  we  know,  That  is  both 
the  Demonstrative  and  the  Relative  Pronoun  ;  '  That  is  a  person, 
'  Thaf  all  respect  i'  and  through  a  great  variety  of  Languages,  the 
Articular  or  Demonstrative  parts  qS  Speech  are  expressed  by  the 
same  term,  as  every  one  understands.  We  have  seen,  through 
what  a  wide  sphere  of  Human  Speech  our  Element  C^,  &c.,  with 
the  breathing  after  the  Radical  Consonant,  furnishes  the  Relative 
Pronoun  ;  as  Qui,  (Lat.)  Chi,  Che,  Cui  (Ital.)  Que,  Ctyo,  (Span.) 
Que,  Qui,  &c.  (Fr.)  Cia,  Ce,  Se,  (Ir.)  Co,  Cia,  C/:=Orf,(GaL)  &c. 
Jo,  Kdi,  kU^S,  &c.  (Hind.)  Koi,  Kto,  (Russ.)  Keh,  Ki,  Cheh,  &c. 
(Pers.)    Se,  Seo,  (Sax.).   3o,   SajEi,  (Goth.|  &c.  &c.  &c.     We 

understand. 
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understand,  likewise^  that  Qu-fs^^Qu^Id^  Qjn^Od^  are  compositions 
of  Qui  and  Is^  Id,  and  that  the  other  cases  supply  combinations  of 
a  similar  kind,  sls  C^^UJus^  Qu^Em^  Qu-Amy  quzsi  Qui-lHujus^ 
or  Ejus,  Eum,  Eamy  &c.  The  derivatives  of  Qui  are  used  in 
various  manners,  as  Conjunctions,  &c.  Que^  gwi,  (How,  Why,) 
Quia,  Quam,  &c.  The  Reader  will  with  difficulty  believe,  that 
the  Etymologists  do  not  jefer  Que  to  Qui,  but  derive  it  from 
Te,  (Tg,)  Key  or  Kai,  (ts,  Ki,  Kai.)  All  these  words  indeed  belong 
to  our  Elements  T^,  K^,  under  the  same  idea;  yet  no  one  can 
doubt,  that  g«^  directly  belongs  to  Qui,  and  means  *In  This 
*  Manner/  R,  Ains worth  justly  explains  it  by  '^4lso;''  and  in 
the  phrase  "  Que — Que,  Both — And,"  we  have  the  sense  of  "  In 
''  This — That  Manner/'  When  Que  is  used  as  "a  syllabical 
''  addition'' — QuiS'Que,yre  see  its  true  sense,  and  we  mark  the 
propensity  of  the  mind  to  form  compounds  with  the  Pronominal 
parts  of  Speech.  In  some  instances,  the  whole  composition  con- 
sists of  Pronouns,  or  of  words  derived  from  Pronouns,  bearing 
a  similar  meaning;  and  in  other  instances,  we  find  different 
parts  of  Speech  added.  The  following  examples  will  be  sufficient  to 
illustrate  the  words  derived  from  Qui ;  as  Quist^Quam,  Quic^Quid, 
Quisj^Que,  Quic^Que,  Quic^Quamy  Qui^Cun^Quey  Qui^Demy  Qfii- 
Damy  Qui^pumyQuid^NamyQuia^Namy  Quia^Ney  Quid^NiyQui^Ppey 
Qui^Ppiamy  Quid^Quid,  Quantus^Quis^^Que,  EoQuiSy  Si^Quis,  Ali^ 
QuiSy  Qu^j£isy  Qu^Alis^unquey  Qua^^Siy  Quam^DiUy  Quantt^Ubety 
Quamt^Dudumy  &c.  &c.  &c.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  this 
enumeration ;  but  I  shall  proceed  to  remark  on  the  composition  of 
words  in  English,  &Cm  which  are  formed/rom  the  parallel  terms 
to  Qui. 

fThOy  as  we  have  seen,  is  quasi  Qwho;  and  in  Scotch,  it  is 
accordingly  represented  by  fluhay  or  Quhay.  The  te/'m  ,ff^hy  and 
Hoiv  are  quasi  3,hy,  and  SlhoWf  signifying  fFho,  (if  it,  were  used  in 
the  neuter  sense>)  or  Whd-  '^  T.^    We  shall  how  uncierstand,  that 

fFhat, 
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Whdfi  tFh6sey  Whoniy  When,  tThencey  Where,  Whethefi  ff^ hither i 
are  all  compounds,  the  first  part  of  which  is  Who  of  flwhoi  tiliid 
tAat  they  are  quasi  2,wh=At,  SwA'^'sGy^,  2,wh^ ^Om,' ftwh*"  r^ En, 
ftwh"  <^Ence,  Qwh  "'^^Ere^flwh  "^Ether,  ftwh^^Ithir.  Some  of  i^eise 
terms^  sls  What,  fThose,  WhotH,  frherty  ^^^re,'may  be  cbnsiderted 
as  directly  taken  from  the  Saxon  arid  Gothic  RelativesS^n  theli^ 

_  ^  *  •  .  » 

state  of  Inflexion,  in  vfhich  state  they  are  compounds  of  the  Relia-^ 

'>  » 

tive  Slwho,  and  the  Demonstrative  part  of  Speech^  Jf,  icc.i  as  the 
article  is  of  The  and   the  same   Demonstrative   prbhouiis,  aV^^I 
have   before    shewn.      These    Relatives   are    thus    r^i^sl^titerf : 
Sax.  Sing.    N.  Hwa,   Hwat.     G.  Hwas.   'D^  and  i^bV.:Hwiim. 
A.  Hwane,  Hwone,  HwaL    Goth.  Sing,  N;  Cwasi  Civo,  Cwa,  Cubit; 
G.  Cwis.    Dat.  and  Abl.  Cwamma.    A:  Cwand,  Ctt/a,  Cwa  or  '€we. 
pi.  Ace.  Cwans.    The  English  JHi^^Ail  otflwh''  ^At/toitimes  With 
Hw^^Mt,  Hw^Ms,  Cw^As,  Ctc;^«ii,  and  Aie  Lktin  &u^d^' §lu^Ttt, 
Slu^Is;  so  that  fTh-At,  or  Sw^sri^/,  is  precisdy  the  same  combina- 
tion  of  the  Relative  or  Interrogative  ^Ao'bi'  SxvhoJ ''and  It,  quasi 
Qwho-It,  as  Th^^Is,  Th"  ^At,  are  of  The^It.     Whose  or  Qw^Osfiiis 
a  similar  composition^  though  it'  nfitf^ ^  b6f '  cbnsrd^red '"^m&ps  as 
more  directly  taken  from  the  Gemliye  liivas^'C^ 
'  pen  is  this?'  *  Of  whom  is  this  p^H?^    ThdtyrAes^Iia ^'directly 
derived  from  the  Genitive,  will  be  Evident  f¥am' d  iftlttiilar  lact  in 
Latin,  where  Cujas  and  Cujws  are  adjectives  takeh  fhMi'^lie  Getii^ 
tive    Cujus.      The    English   Wh^  ^Om    coincides   wfth^   HwaAm, 
CwpAmma,  and^  with  the  Latin 'Sw:?£«,  3m- Am.     Thi^y  are  com^ 
pounded  of  fTho,  Qwho\  Slwi.^nd  Him,  with  its  pkrallels  Wfim, 
(Sax.)  Imma,  {Goth.}  Euni,  Earn,  (LAt)  -^^    - 

We  see,  moreover,  that  When'^iid  Whence,  signifyirig- ^Vi^ 
time-7-^Atfi  place,  may  be  considered,  as  coinciding^* with  the  Afe- 
cusative  Gothic  and  Saxon  Cwana,  Hwand,  a  compbutid  of  ^a 
and  Ina,Hine\  (Goth.  Sax.)  If  We  do  rtbt  refer'  Whence'  to  the 
Apcusative  of 'the  Relative,  but  say  that'  it' is  derived  fmA  Who 

and 
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an^  fhnce,  this  comes  precis^y  to  the  same  thing ;  as  Hence 
signifies  TAtf^  and  belongs  to  Ina,  Hike,  as  I  have  before  shewn. 
We  perceive,  that  the  Latin  Qv^  «Ando  directly  belongs  to  fFhen, 
or  Qwh'^sEn.  QubAntbus  must  be  referred  likewise  to  this 
Saxon  form,  as  Qp=Ot  and  Qv^t^s  belong  to  Qu^Od  and 
Qji^Jd,  Qp)h^jU,  &c.  T^:=:Ant.«5  and  T^^Qt,  T^^Ot-us,  were 
lidopted  with  a  minute  difference  of  form  or  composition,  in  order 
to  mark  another  turn  of  the  same  idea,  as   Th"  ^En  belongs  to 

IFh^Efi  or  Qufh::: En,  Th'^^At  to  IVh^At  or  Q;u)h^At The  mind 

a^^cei  fonns  these  regular  analogies— ^without  effort  and  without 
ermr.  Qu^«  Am ,  T^  »  Am,  Qu^Um,  T  '^sUm,  are  compounds,  formed 
on  the  same  principle ;  and  we  sh{dl  now  understand,  that  D^^Um, 
J^sAm,  are  likewise  similar  compositions  denoting  In,  or  During 
That-^This  time.  We  shall  now  moreover  perceive,  that  D  ^^^Em, 
P'^aAM,nhe  Pronominal  ^ffix.  Idem,  ^2</-Dam,  must.be  referred 
to  the  same  source^  This  union  of  Dem  or  Dam  with  Pro- 
nouns  will  most  forcibly  support  my  conjecture  respecting  its 
origin. 

Nothing  c^n  be  iqor^  uaequivoQaU  than  that  Cum  or  Qjuum, 
as  tf)e  CoiyuiKiion  or  A^^^^i*  '*  When,  at  fP'hat  time,*'  &c.,  belongs 
to  the  Relative  Qtfi;  and  w^  should  be  inclined  to  believe,  that 
Qtm  the^  pj^^position  expressed  only  another  turn  of  meaning, 
annexed  to  the  sam#  word^  The  Etymologists  derive  Dum  from 
J}f€,  (A9);  but  it  is  extremely  curious,  that  they  have  some 
glimpse  of  the  true  origin  of  J  "^^ Am.  Martinius  derives  it  from 
J$%  of  which  the  ancient  Accusative  was  Im.  In  my  hypothesis, 
it  is  supposed  to  be  a  compounds  of  which  the  second  part  is  Im, 
Himw  Imma,  &a  Tarn  and  Quam  are  supposed  by  some  to  be 
taken  from  Tantum  and  Qtiantum ;  though  it  is  understood,  that 
Tamen  belongs  to  Tarn.  Ita  is  an  adverb  belonging  to  Id;  and 
thiis  We  h^ve  alike  the  forms  Item,  and  Idem,  corresponding  with 
each  oth«r«     Hence  we  see,  th^t  Dem  or  Tem  may  equally  belong 

to 
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to  Adverbs  as  to  Adjectives,  denoting  This  or  TJiat  Mariner.  To 
the  same  source  we  tniMt  refer  the  Titit  as  the  termination  of 
Adverbs^  as  Mfntt^TiM^  &c-  &c.,  *  In  This -or  Such  a  rAimite 
<  manner/  Hudum  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Diu  arid  thm; 
wM:Diu  is  refesred  to  Die.  This  perhaps  m^y  be  true.  We  have 
peiiipietual  occasion  to  observe,  how  these  terms  are  combined  with 
Mbh  bther;  as  JamfS^Jati/ti  Jam^Dudum.  The  Etymologists  re- 
mind us,  under  Diu^  of  the  Greek  D£«En»  (A^,  Diu,  Dudutn> 
PridemO  which  is  perhaps  only  another  form  of  Then^  (Erig.) 
JDtfji,  (Belg,)  &c.  &c.  The  Greek  Th£«En,  (eif^  Particuk, 
Poet«  Sane,  diu,)  is  another  of  these  words.  To  the  fdrms 
Wh^En^  QT  Q;u)ht:^Eny^u^And0i  vfe  mxxst  refer  QucIk,  the  Latin 
Conjunction;  and  to  the  same  form  w^  must  ascribe  the  Spanish 

Qfiien,  He  who,  &c.  &c.  The  Etymologists  derive  J^^^^"^"**** 
Qjiaahd  Ne;  and  the  Ne  may  possibly  constitute  the  second  part 
of  the  Compound*^  It  is  true»  that  in  some  examples  the  sense  of 
iD/o/ appears  connected  with  the  Qui,  What ;  but  in  dtherd  no  such 
mining  presents  itself. 

.  The  English  terms  S'^-Ome,  S^sAMt,  are  similar  cdmpounds 
iqthe  Latin  ^B^AaT)  in  Qjui^D^^AM^  kc.  The  fetyff^cflogis^  refer 
SoM£>  Aliquii,  as  an  adjective,  and  as' a  termination,  TbrZ-SoMC, 
&c.,  to  the  Gothic  SwrtSf  the  Saxon  Sum,  the  Danish  Som,  &c.  &c. ; 
aod  Junius  derives  tfaemfrom  the  Greek  Amos,  (Afio^,  Urius,  aliquis ; 
— Meus,  noster,)  Any  person.  The  second  part  of  S'^-  Ome,  according 
to  my  hypothesis,  belongs  to  such  terms  as  the  Greek  Amos,  (Ap;,) 
and  Jts  parallels  Him^  &c.  This  Greek  word  supplies  us  with  another 
l^roof  of  my  theory,  which  supposes,  that  the  Elements,  as  ^M,  &:c., 
denote  simply  7%is— -or  That  Being ;  and  that  accident  alone 
operates  in  aimeiing  the  signification  of  different  persons/  We 
here  see,  that  Amos  is  applied  alike  to  the  third  persori,  and  to 
the  first,  both  singular  and  plural.  Lye  explains  the  Saxon 
Sum,  by  "  2^'Dam,  aliquis,  unus/'— The  English  Same  is  only 

another 
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another  turn  of  meaning,  gnne:|Led  to  Some;  quasi  S^rAme»  Se^  or 

The«Him^  if. I  may  so  s^y—r^hatvery  person.    laLatin,  we  know, 

the  idea  conveyed  by  Samb  is  expressed  by  a  Fronoun  Is^  and 

an  Affix  to  Pronouns^  Z)em»  which  corresponds^  aa  I  imagine,  with 

this  very  word  Same  or  Somtf  as  I^em ;  and  in  Grade  it  is  likewise 

expressed  by  two  Demonstrative  parts  of  Speech,  O  avn^^  Idem. 

The:  Etyniqlogists    i^f^r  Same   to   the  rSaxon  <9am^^  the  Gdtlm: 

SamOi  the  Swedish  Samma^  the  Islandic  Same^  &c. ;   and  Sldimer 

observes,  ^'Nostro  Same  feliciter  alkidit  Or.  h^.^  iTl»  Greek  ilma 

should  perhaps  be  considered,  i^s  belonging  tp  that  rac(e  of  words,  to 

which  the  second  part  of  the  compound  S-^Ame  is  to  be  referred. 

We  must  add  to  the  parallel  terms  pf  i&m^,  the  Russian  Samt^ 

^  Lui  Memei'  and  let  us  mark  the  French  Af^^,  anciendy  written 

Mesme^  which  is  a.  gompound  of  Me  ox.  Mes,  for  Moy^  Mot,  and 

Sme,  denoting  Same.     lt\  Spanish  it  is  Mismo,  i  and  in   ItaU^n 

MedesimOf  where  the  Simo  or  Same  is  distfnct.    I  imagine^  that 

the  French  Mot  or  Moy  was  quasi  Moj;  but  however  that  may  be, 

we  have  the  Sme,  distinctly  denoting  Same^    Menage  supposes, 

that  the  Italian  Medesimo  has  been  formed  from  the  I^tin  Metip-^ 

sissimus.    When  Mesme  is  used  as  an  adverb,  he  derives  it  from 

the  Latin  Maxime.     In  Saxon^  in  the  phrase  Swa  Same,  ^*  Item, 

*^  Similiter,  pariter,"  we  see  in  Swa,  So,  7%a/  Manner,  one  of  die 

teriQS,  to  which  the  first  part  of  the  compouwi  SA?*^Me  be{oDg3. 

The  Spanish  C^^srOi^o,  and  its  parallels  Come^  Comme,  (Ital.  Fr.) 

are  similar  compounds*     Menage  derives  the  French  Comme  from 

Sluomodo,  by   this   process,  Comod,  Corned,  and  then  (hmmenJi* 

The  Ent  is  an  addition  of  their  Pronontnrial  part  of  Speech*  £11. 

Jf   we  say,  that  these  words    Commfi^  &c.   directly   belong  to 

^uam,  we  have  a  kindred  composition,  anjd  it  is  ovfy  ano^er 

mode  of  conpeiving a  similar  fact.  .... 

Ag^in,  in  §axon  we  ^ave  Sam,  ''Sive,  Utrum/  which  means 
Th^s  SAMf,  or  ThatSAU^,:*'  Sam  fei  feesten,  Sam  Iiiii0  faesteh,  Sivfe 


I.!.  '.  t 
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^*  nil  jejunent, sive  illi  non  jejunent," — 'Should they  do  2%/V  thing, 
f  or  This  Same  things  namely,  fast;    Should  they  do  That  thing, 
f  or  That  Same  thing,  namely,  not  fast/    This  word  Sam  means, 
likewise,  in  composition,  what  the  Latin  Semi  does,  as  Sam^Cuc^ 
SEU\^Vivus\  and  in  ccmipos^tion  it  is  used  for  '^  Samoc/,  Simul 
'•idem  scil.  valens,'*    says  Lye,  **quod  Latinum  Con,  ut  Sam- 
•*  hmatif    Conjuges,"   &c.— We  now  see,  that  the   Latin   Semi 
belongs  to  the  Saxon  Samj  and  that  they  both'  denote  the  Half, 
from  the  idea  of  a  thing  divided  into  the  Same  or  Equal  parts. 
The  Greek  Eemi^  and  Eemisus,  (Bfih  Hfita^,  Dimidius,)  may  belong 
to  Semi,  as  Ex^  (E^,)  to  Sex,  dec. ;   or  it  may  be  the  simple  state, 
from  which  the  second  part  of  S^^Emi  in  derived.     Thus  Eemi, 
(jBfit,)  would  belong  to  such  words  as  Amos,  {Afiog,  U^us,  Aliquis,) 
•Such  a  One/  or  '  One  and  the  Same/  as  we  express  it.     This  idea 
is  not  improbable,  as  Se  in  its  separate  state  has  a  similar  force 
to  the  Se  in  Ses'^M/,  as  SEt^Libra.     The  Se  is  referred  in  that 
9ense  to  the  particle  of  Separation,  Se,  as  SE^Grego,  &c.     All  this 
18  very  just;   yet  Se,  as  a  particle  of  Separation,  means  nothing 
but  The—*  In  This  place  or  That — Here  or  There/  as  distinguished 
from  another  place.     Under  the  same  form  Se,  it  actually,  we 
know,  denotes  Self— or  Being — This  or  That  Peculiar  Being,  as 
distinguished  from  another.     In  SE=Or52^;7i  and  DEt^Orsum,  the  Se 
and  De  mean  7ift/5  and  That.     In  S^^^Us  we  have  a  compound  of 
$fE  and  of  Us,  as  in  Us^Que;  and  the  Us  has  the  same  meaning  in 
Fers^lJs.     The  Um  in  Fers-Um  belongs  to  the  Element  ^M,  under 
a  similar  idea. 

While  I  am  examining  the  word  £i?m/,(Hp,  Semi,)  in  my  Greek 
Vocabulary,  I  cast  my  eyes  on  other  terms,  belonging  to  the  Element 
^M,  which  will  illustrate  the  force  of  my  hypothesis,  and  will 
shew  us,  how  different  Elements  exhibit  a  race  of  words,  which 
contain  similar  ideas,  as  being  derived  from  a  similar  source* 
Thus  we  have  Eemo5,  (Hji^bo  i^uando,  Quum,)  which  belongs  to 

3  E  such 
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such  words>  as  Amo5»  (A/io^,  Aliquis,)  just  as  the  Qjuis^  in  the 
explanatory  word  •  AlUQuis/  belongs  to  Quando  and  Quum^  as 
being  all  formed  from  Qui.  Again,  I  find  Eemm,  (fi^y,  Et^ 
Atque,)  where  in  the  Que  of  the  explanatory  word  *  hUQue^*  we 
again  see  the  point  of  union,  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the 
other  words.  In  short,  we  perceive,  that  Auos^  Eemo^,  and 
EEMon,  mean  simply  That^  under  the  three  relations  of  ^  That 
<  person— At,  or  during  That  time — In  That  Manner/  I  likewise 
find  Eem^*,  (HfMi,  Sedeo,)  To  be  Seated — Sit uated^^ Placed^  &c., 
supplying,  as  I  imagine,  the  original  idea,  from  which  these 
terms  for  ^This^  or  ^That  Existing  Being*  are  derived;  just  as 
the  very  term  Existence  belongs  to  Sisto,  and  the  explanatory 
word  Sedeo ;  and  as  Is,  Est,  Esti,  (Eoti,)  &c.  belong  to  IsTemi, 
(lmi[ju,  Colloco,)  and  Ez^mai,  (E^ofieu,  Sedeo,)  according  to  my 
hypothesis. 

We  observe  in  our  Latin   Vocabularies,  adjacent  to  the  Qui 
and  its  derivatives,  the  term  Queo,  ''To   be  able;    to  may,  or 
^*  can;''  and  we  must  own,  that  the  verb  Queo  seems   by  its 
form  at  once  to  connect  itself  with  Qui,  &c.,  if  the  sense,  which 
it  bears,  could  be  at  all  reconciled  with    the  idea  conveyed  by 
the  Relative.     On  the  first  view,  nothing  appears  more  remote 
than  the  meaning  of  these  words  ;  and  yet  nothing  is  more  evident 
and  natural  than  their  relation  to  each   other,  when  duly  con- 
sidered.    We  shall  readily  admit,  that  Queo  'may  belong  to  Qui, 
when  we  reflect,  that  Qui  is  used  sometimes  as  Qualis,  Such  a 
person,  under  the  idea  of  being  *  Such  a  person,  who  is  adequate  to 
•  his  purpose — Such  as — Can,  or  is  Able  to  perform  any  thing.' 
To  this  derivation  we  should  find  no  difficulty  to  assent,  and  we 
shall  acquiesce  fully  in  this  notion,  when  we  remember,  that  in  a 
Greek  term  we  have  actually  the  two  senses  of  Qui  or  Qualis,  and 
Valensy  Qui  potest,  *  One  Who,  Such  a  one — Such  as  is  Able,  or  who 
«  Can^ — do  any  thing,'  as  Oios^  (Oiof,  Qualis ;   Promptus,  paratus, 

expeditus, 
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expeditus,  idoneus,  aptus,  accommodatus,  Valem,  Qui  Potest.) 
The  Qu  in  Qu-^/i>  is  likewise  derived  from  Qui.  The  Greek 
Qips,  {Oiogf)  belongs,  we  see,  to  our  Element  ^S,  to  Os,  (O^,  Qui,) 
&G<;  and  in  its  union  with  Te,  as  Oios  Te,  {Oiog  re,  Potens,)  we 
fiiid  the  Tg,  (Ti,)  adopted  in  its  more  original  sense,  as  derived 
from  To,  Tbe>  &c.  &c.  (To,  t^,  &c.)  The,  when  applied  as  a  De* 
iQoniitratiive  part  of  Speech.  When  Te,  (Ti,  Et,)  is  used  as  a 
Conjunction,  it  still  performs  the  same  office  of  a  Demonstrative 
part  of  Speech,  and  means,  ^  In  This  Manner,'  as  Que  does.  Thus 
Te  belocigs  to  To,  as  Que  to  Qui.  In  the  Greek  Kai,  (Ko/,)  we 
bav^  another  fbrm  of  these  words  bearing  the  same  meaning. 
The  Etymologists  refer  Queo  to  an  Eastern  origin;  and  yet 
Martinius  cannot  help  observing,  ^^  Sed  Queo  lubet  derivare  a  Koio^, 
'^  Qualis ;  ut  sit  quasi  Qualitatem  ad  aliqiiid  habeo,  quod  barbare 
'^  dicitnus  Quali^atus  sum.  Sic  et  Pos,  Potis  possit  esse  a  lloiro^ 
^^  Quantus„  id  est,  magnus,  multus.''  This  is  extremely  curious. 
W«  perceive,  that  our  Etymologist  has  conceived  the  true  idea, 
though  he  has  sought  for  it  in  the  remote  word  K010C9  when  the 
very  same  idea  exists  in  the  word  Qui,  vvhich  directly  connects 
itself  in  form  and  Language  with  Queo. 

The  Greek  Koi-Oir  may  be  considered  however  as  quasi  Qui-o^, 
Who.  If  we  suppose  with  the  Lexicograj^ers,  that  oKoi^s, 
oKos^-S*(w,  a^  put  for  aPoi-o^,  oFo-^S-oSy  (pKotoq^  Chcon^,  loru 
pro  Chroioc,  Onroa-oq,)  we  are  brought  to  th^  same  idea  ;  as  in  that 
case  we  must  regard  the  Poi  and  the  Po,  under  the  labial  forms, 
as  directly  connected  with  the  form  K\  "^Q,  just  as  Who  is  quasi 
Qwho  belonging  to  Qui. — The  Po=:  "S  of  the  Latins  is  probably, 
as  Martinius  suggests,  a  compound  of  the  same  sort  as  Po^^'S-os, 
(n<wrof,)  from  Pe  or  Pou,  (llir,  now,)  and  Os-o*,  (p<ro(,)  which 
belongs  to  Os,  (0(,  Qui.)  The  union  of  the  Pos  with  Sum,  in 
Possum,  adds  weight  to  this  derivation ;    as  it  is  marvellous  to 
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observJe,  how  terms  derived  from  the  same  source  connect  them- 
selves with  each  other.  The  Greek  Pa = ^5",  Pa= '^.^,  (nop,  ncty,) 
I   conceive   to   be   compounds   of  the   Element  P*  and  ^S,  *N, 

r 

bearing  a  similar  meaning  of  *  This  or  Thdt  Person,  Each  Person^ 
These  combinations,  I  imagine,  are  directly  taken  from  the 
Celtic  Dialects.  In  Welsli  we  have  Pwy^  Pa;  in  Armoric,  P^, 
Piou^  Pe^^T,  Pe^Hez^  Pe^Hini ;  in  Cornish,  Puia,Pa,  signifying 
ffTio,  What,  &c.,  corresponding  with  the  PoUf  Pot,  Pe,  See,  (llw, 
Ubi,  iToi,  Quo,  aliquo,  Iliy,  Qua?)  of  the  Greeks.  We  perceive, 
that  the  Po^^S,  the  Pa^^^'S,  and  Pa^'^N,  (n«c,  Hw,)  ate  com- 
pounds of  the  same  kind,  as  the  Armoric  Pe^^T,  Pe^Hez,  and 
Pe:=Hini.  In  Welsh,  Pa  is  compounded  with  l/n,  ^m,  &c., 
as  Paham,  or  Pa^^Am,  *Why,  Wherefore/  Pa^Un,  ''Which,  or 
''  Whether  of  the  two/*  and  Pan,  or  P'^^An,  ''When,  at  What 
''  time."  The  latter  word  likewise  signifies  That.  The  Welsh 
Scholars  will  now  understands  if  they  are  not  already  aware 
of  this  fact,  that  the  Byn  in  Bynnag  is  a  compound  of  Pa 
and  Un,  or  Tn,  and  that  the\^^  ia  an  addition  belonging  to 
the  construction  of  the  Language.  This  word  is  perpetually 
accompanied  by  its  original  parts.  Pa  and  l/h,  as  Pwy  Bynnag, 
Pa  Bynnag,  Pa  Un  Bynnag,  Bynnag  Pa  Un.  —  The  Latin 
Piam  is  the  same  composition  as  the  Celtic  Paham;  and  we 
accordingly  see  it  annexed  to  words  of  its  own  kind— to  Pro- 
nouns, as  in  the  Latin  ^i^/bPpiam.  In  Qui^Vifz,  we  have  the 
simple  form  Pa  or  Pe. 
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CQmbinations  of  the  Element 


••»  • 


^lius,  Ille,  &c.  (Lat.) 

Jllos.  (Gr.)  Another. 

jil.  El,  11,  &c.  (Ar.  Span. 
Ital.  Fr.  &c.)  Articular  or 
Pronominal  parts  of  Speech. 

Eelik-os.  (Gr.)  Quantus. 

T'' nEi.iK-05,  T^=ELiJS.«Out'OS. 
(Gr.)  Tantus.  ,   : 

rik,  &c.  (Scotch  and  old  Eng.) 
Every,  Each. 

Th^=Ylk,  (Old  JEnglish,)  That 

same. 
TA«AL=l(:a.  (Ar.)  This,  That, 

&c. 

Qu=Al-»V,  T"^  =Al-w.  (Lat.) 


j  Qu=Is=Qu=Ili^.  (Lat.)  fiaw— 
:    Qualis.  ,    . 

QusEl,  Qu=Ale,  &c.  (Fr.  Ital. 

&c.)     .  :: 

fni=Ick,  quasi  Qw=Ilch.  (Eng.) 

Cw=Ileiks,  Quh=Ilk.  (Gothic 
and  Scotch,)  Which. 

Wh^^Jlky  Hw=Ilc,  Ho  ^  lick, 
fF^^Elche.  (Old  Eng,  Sax. 
Dan.  Germ.)  fFhich, 

Such,  quasi  S^  =Ulch.  (Eng.) 

I  SwsYlcEjSwsAleiks.S^sUlck, 
S''  sOlche.  (Sax.  Goth.  Belg. 
Germ.) 
fn^  ''lie,  quasi  /FA*  =Ilk.  (Eng.) 
Which,  at  Which^-ov  That 
time,  Which. 
QuwhsIle,  QuhsIlis.  (Scotch,) 
While. 


^#^i#>»^^^*^^»^^^^ 


I  SHALL  now  exhibit  the  combination  of  the  Element  Q^»  S'^ ,  &c. 
with  that  of  '^L,  as  in  Qu=Al-w,  &c.  &c.,  which  is  derived  from 
Qui  and  Al ^ius.  The  Element  ^L  denotes  Being,  in  the  most 
familiar  words,  through  the  whole  compass  of  Language,  as  in 
the  Latin  Alius,  Ille,  &c.,  the  .  Greek  Alios,  (AXXo;,)  &c.,  the 
Eastern  Articular  or  Demonstrative  parts  of  Speech,  Al,  (Ar. 
and  Heb.)  the  Spanish,  Italian,  French  El,  11,  Le,  &cc.  &c.  &c. 
In  old  English,  and  in  Scotch,   Tlk,  Ilk,  Ilka,  signify  ^' Every, 

**  Each,'' 
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**  Each/'  which  the  Etymologists  understand  to  belong  to  the 
Saxon  Elc,  Oranis,  Unusquisque.  An  adjacent  word  to  this 
Saxon  term,  in  Lye's  Dictionary,  is  Elcor,  Alias^  Aliter;  from 
which  likewise  we  perceive,  that  the  Latin  Alius  and  Alter  belong 
to  these  terms.  In  old  English  we  have  Thylke,  which  is  a  com- 
pound of  ThesYlk,  That  same.  Ilk  is  likewise  joined  with  One^ 
as  Ilk^Ane,  in  Scotch.  In  Greek,  we  have  Elikos,  (HXiiwc,  Quantus, 
quam  magnus ;  quam  potens,)  which  belongs  to  Ilk,  That — Such 
a  person,  as  Qui  means  at  once  "Any  one,"  and  "what  an  one," — 
so  that  it  might  be  interpreted  by  Qui,  as  it  is  by  *  Quam  magnus.* 
The  ELiK/a,  (HXAcia»  Statura,  aetas  ; — adolescentia,  juventus,  a^tatis 
Tigor ;  aetas  bello  apta,  juventus  apta  bello  gerendo,)  means  the 
certain  Quantum  (if  I  may  so  express  it)  of  size,  age,  &c.j 
adequate  for  any  purpose,  the  Quantum  or  Id,  (statural,  aetatis,  &c.) 
Quod  alicui  rei  sufficit.  We  have  in  Greek  a  compound,  T  "^^Elik-o^, 
(jifXMog,  Tantus,)  from  To,  Te,  &c.  (To,  Tif,  &c.)  &c.,  denoting 
The;  and  Elik-os,  precisely  of  the  same  kind  as  Thilk  is. 
In  T'^  =Elik«O«^-05,  (TfiXacoinog,)  we  have  an  addition  to  this 
compound,  from  whence  we  may  again  learn,  how  inclined  the 
mind  is  to  compositions  of  this  nature. 

It  is  curious,  that  in  Arabic  we  have  a  pronominal  composition, 
of  the  same  Elements  and  meaning,  similar  in  form  to  Telik,  (Gr.) 
and  Thilk,  though  generated  perhaps  by  a  different  process.  This 
word  is  Tsalka  or  Talka,  UCJI^  UJLy,  "(Hie,  Haec,  Hoc,)"  which 
must  be  thus  unravelled.  The  term  Haza  coincides  with  the 
familiar  form  for  the  Demonstrative  Adjective  Hic,  Is,  &c.  &c. ; 
apd  from  the  unequivocal  connexion  between  Haza,  \Js^  and  ((3  Za 
or  Tsa,  we  see  how  the  words,  with  the  breathing  before  the 
Radical,  pass  into  those  with  the  breathing  after  it.  Under  the 
word  tot  Haza,  in  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary,  I  find  the  phrase 
\dJ>  fJ^  Ash  Haza,  **  What  is  That?"  where  in  Ash,  gil  ''How  ? 
''  What?    What  thing?"  we  have  another  of  these  words,  used 

as 
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€s  an  interrogative.  The  preceding  term  to  ^jil  Ash,  in  Mr. 
Richardson^s  Dictionary,  is  (jil  EsM,  (Pers.)  "  His,  Him/'  where 
we  see  the  Element  again  faithful  to  its  meaning. 

In  Arabic,  Tsa  16  is  the  familiar  pronoun,  signifying  *He, 
*  This;'  and  in  the  same  Language,  lJ^K  or  K a  is  said  to  be 
**  an  adverb  of  similitude;  signifying  As^  like**  We  perceive, 
that  Ka  belongs  to  Tsa,  &c.  signifying  Tht^  Such  a  person. 
Now  the  Arabs  combine  these  words,  and  make  another  of  their 
familiar  Pronouns,  as  Tsaka^  lJi6  That;  where  Tsa^Ka  is  a 
composition  of  the  Element  Z^,  K"^,  &c.  with  the  breathing 
after  the  Radical,  as  Tha=^T  is  of  the  Element  T"^  and  '^T,  with 
the  breathing  after  and  before  it.  This  composition  of  the 
Arabic  term  is  acknowledged  by  the  Grammarians,  who  suppose, 
and  justly  too,  that  an  additional  composition  exists  in  Tsat:i^L^Ka, 
"  by  the  insertion  of  L  J,*'  as  they  express  it,  that  is,  by  the 
insertion  of  their  articular  or  Pronominal  part  of  Speech  1 J  Al, 
denoting  still.  He,  This^  or  That  person,  which  corresponds  with 
the  race  of  words  above  exhibited.  Alius,  Tlk,  &c.  &c.  Thus,  then, 
in  the  English  Th^ -Ilk,  and  the  Greek  7"^=Elik-05,  (TifAiwc) 
we  have  a  composition  consisting  of  two  parts  3  and  in  the  Arabic 
TsA^L^JfiTa,  a  composition  consisting  of  three  parts,  namely,  of  the 
same  Elements  T  ^  and  ^L,  and  the  Element  T  ^  again  added. 
When  I  compare  therefore  such  compounds  with  each  other,  I  dd 
not  mean  to  say  that  these  words  in  their  compound  form  haVe 
passed  into  each  other,  but  that  they  are  generated  from  the 
same  Radicals,  bearing  the  same  meaning.  The  Relative  in 
Arabic,  Altsi^  (^^1  or  Allaz^,  as  Mr.  Richardson  represents  it j 
Allati,  (fem.)  is  acknowledged  ultimately  to  be  a  compound  of 
Al  J I  and  (C6  Tsi;  though  Mr.  Richardson  seems  to  consider  it 
as  a  triple  compound  of  Al — Al  and  Tsi.  The  other  familiar 
Pronoun  in  Arabic,  IcX^  Haza,  Mr.  Richardson  explains  by 
"  This,  (Man,  Woman,  or  Thing.)" 

We 
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We  shall  now  understand,  that  Qu^Al-w  may  be  considered,, 
as  belonging  to  Qui  and  Alius,  Ille,  &c.,  as  T=AL-is  might 
to  Th'^=»Ilk,  The=Ilk.  The  word  Qu^Al-z^  is  in  fact  a  com- 
pound of  the  Qui  and  the  Al,  with  the  same  meanings  though  in 
a  different  order,  similar  to  that,  which  we  have  in  ALi=QuaIf.. 
The  English  terms  fVhich  and  Such  may  be  regarded  as  belonging, 
to  QuALw,  however  remote  they  may  seem  from  each  other  in 
their  present  form.— We  have  seen,  that  the  English  WTio,  What, 
fFhichf  are  quasi  Qwho,  Qwhat,  Qwhich. ^-^In  the  word  Qwich,  the  L 
has  been  lost;  so  that  the  genuine  form  of  the  word  is  Qwilch. 
In  the  parallel  terms  produced  by  the  Etymologists,  the  existence  of 
the.L  is  acknowledged.  Skinner  has  the  following  article :  *'  JFhich^ 
''  antiquis  IVhilk,  ab  A.  S.  Hwilcy  Dan.  Hvilck,  Teut.  JVelch,  fTekhe, 
''  Belg.  Welck,  Welcke,  Fr.  Th.  Vuelic,  Quis,  Quae,  Qualis,  q.  d. 
"  Qualicus.*'  In  Lye's  Junius  we  have  likewise  the  parallel  Gothic 
term  Cwileiks,  and  the  Swedish  Hwilken.  The  power  of  the  letter 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Gothic  word  is  represented  by  Q,  Cw^  and 
Hw.  The  Etymologists  may  be  said  to  understand  the  origin  of 
thes^  words.  Skinner,  we  see,  refers  them  to  Qualis,  Qualicus; 
and  Junius  says,  '^  Olim  deduxeram  ex  HX/xoc>"  and  he  observes, 
moreover,  that  he  considered  the  Saxon  Thyllice,  /'Ejusmodi, 
**  talis,  tantus,"  to  be  derived  from  Telikos,  (TuiXixog.)  He  adds^ 
however,  that  he  afterwards  found  it  unnecessary  to  seek  a  Greek 
origin  for  these  words,  when  they  might  be  much  more  comma- 
diou  sly  derived  from  a  Teutonic  stock;  and  he  accordingly  refers 
ui^  to  Such,  and  its  parallels  Sulck.  We  now  see,  that  whether  we 
iUustrate  this  race  of  words  by  a  Teutonic  or  a  Grecian  origin, 
we  are  equally  right.  The  parallel  term  to  Which  in  Scotch  is 
QuHiLK,  where  we  have  the  true  form.  We  have  seen,  that  the 
simpler  state  fVho  is  expressed  in  this  Language  by  Qwha. 

Among  the  compounds  of  Quis,  we  have  Quisquilia,  which 
means  *'  All  things  that  are  of  no  value,  or.  ^timation;  rifF-raff," 

as 
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tt  RirAinsworth  explains  it.  Obvious^  as  it  sHoiM^seem^b  be/ 
that  the  Quis,  in  Quis-QuUia,  is  the  Pronoun ;  Julius  Scaliger 
appears  to  have  been  the  only  person,  who  has  seen  this  relation. 
"  A  QuisquiSiQuisquilik.  fuit  enim  quicquid>  ro  Tu;c^y,  vile  et  obvium 
"forte,  noh  fconsilio."  Others  derive  it  from  tKvfiakov,  Stercus,  or 
from  ih&Heh^eW  ^i  tffp  KS  BL,^  Minatum  vile.''  Surely  we  shall 
all  agree/ that  ^15- Qui7/>  is  a  compound  of  Qnis  and  Qualis — 
Qtris-QuALis  J^mVy  and  is  a  combination  of  the  same  force  as 
Quis-Quis,  used,  likewise,  as  a  term  of  depreciation,  "QuisQuis 
"  est  ille)  si  est  jiliquis/'  the  first  instance  produced  by  R.  Ains- 
worth  under  the  word.  To  the  Latin  Qualis  more  particularly 
belong  the  French  QueU  Quel^Que,  the  Italian  Quel^  Quale^  Qual^ 
Ctie,  the  Spanish  Q«^,  Aquello,  as  Tel,  Tale,  Tdl,  (Fr.  Ital.  Span.) 
belong  to  Talis,  which  the'  Etymologists  understand.  The  Ety- 
mblogisti^  produce,  as  the  |>arallel  terms  to  Such,  Swylce,  (Sax.) 
Svialeiks,  (GotYi.)  5Wc*,  (Belg.)  5i>fc/i^,  (Germ,)  &c.  j  and  it  is 
curious,  that  Skinner  has  seen  the  true,  origin  of  the  word,  by 
deriving  it  from  Stva,  (Sax.)  So,  and  Hwylc,  Quispiam.  He  adds, 
moreover,  the  derivation -bf  Swa  and  Like;  and  Junius  produces 
the  Saxon  Thyllic,  or  Thylc,  which  he  supposes  to  be  quasi 
ThusLic,  but  which  we  perceive  to  be  the  same  compound  as 
Thylk. 

The  English  While,  and  Whilom,  belong  to  Whilk,  &c.  &c., 
and  sighify  'The  Time  at  Whilk,  or  fThick^^ny  action  is  doing  or 
'  was  done— at  that  Time  That,  or  ^t  That  Time.'  Another  form  of 
frhile  is  Whilst.  The  JSnglish  While  is  referred  by  the  Ety- 
mologists to  the  Saxon  Hwile,  Dum,  the  Gbthic  Cweila,  the  Belgic 
H^iile,  the  Grcrmah  ^«7i  Otium,  tefmporis  spatium,  the  Danish 
HwiUt,  Quiesco,  &c. ;  dnd  W^A//am,  Olim,  Aliquando,  to  the 
Saxon  Hwilon,  Hxvibim,zhd  to  While.  Ljre  tikewisi  produces 
tFhile  Ere,  or  Whilear;  Modb,  |:lauld  ante,  which  he  compares  with 

3  F  the 
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the  Sfixon  Hwilear.  This  combination  occurs  in  ^baksp^iiax^ 
Caliban  says, 

"  AVill  you  tioul  the  Calebs 
"  Yon  taught  me  but  WHiLEBErel?*  ' 

The  same  combination  perpetually  occurs.  Let  us  mark^  9moiig 
the  explanatory  words  above  adopted >  die  Latin  pLfif,  which 
is  only  another  form  of  Whilotn*  The  Etymologists  cannot 
help  observing^  that  the  01  in  this  word  belongs  to  OUe^  for 
lUe.  They  refer  it  likewise  to  the  Hebrew  ths  OLM,  past  or 
future  Time.  Mr.  Parkhurst  produces^  as  derivatives  from  this 
Hebrew  term»  Whilom^  and  Olim.  The  word  Whilom  cannot 
perhaps  be  said  directly  to  belong  to  the  Hebrew  term,  yet  the 
Element  ^L  has  in  both  the  same  meaning.  Quwhile^  Qjihilis^ 
is  explained  in  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary  by  ^^  At  times,  now, 
••  then,  S.lFhile;  often  used  distributively. — QuhiU  he,  Q;uAil  he, 
'<  or  S.  Whiles  the  tane.  Whiles  the  tothir/'  Let  us  mark  in  Tone 
and  Tother  .^xtotheT  combination  of  the  Demonstrative  parts  of 
Speech,  The^One^  The  i^  Other.  Whilom  is  written  in  Scotcl^ 
Quhyluniy  Qjiihilom,  which  Dr.  Jamieson  explains  by  ^*  Formerly, 
•^some  time  ago. — Used  distrlbutlvely,  now,  then^*'  where  we 
manifestly  see  the  sense  of  This — That  time,  &c. 

Um^Quhile  is  likewise  used  in  Scotch  in  a  similar  mai^n^r; 
^'  Sometimes,  at  times/^  the  first  piirt  of  .which,  (^mi  is  derived 
from  the  familiar  preposition  £»,  Un^  &c.,  and  not  from  Umby 
Circa,  as  Dr.  Jamieson  imagines.  The  Saxon  WQrd  Tmbhwile^ 
mentioned,  as  this  Writer  observes,  by  Skinner,  but  unknown  to 
to  Lye,  &c.,  appears  to  have  no  existence.  The  succeeding  word 
to  Umquhile,  in  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionajy,  is  Umtc;^/^^,^eluctanc^, 
which  our  Lexicographer  justly  derives  from  Un^Willes^  ^h^re^  Un 
is  used  in  its  negative  sense.  ^  In  the  same  o^ni^g  of  JDi^  JanUe* 
9on's  Dictionary,  we  have  Umbewerpund,  '^  EnviroQ^cf' '  wl^icl^ .hei 

derives 


i 
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derives  from. 31»6«>Htiu«ar/laff,Ci|xmin^  is  oer- 

Uiidy.  the  sftme  as  the  Eu  in  Enxfiron ;  and  En  l^  |tert)etually  tl^ 

» 

sense  of  *  surrounding  or  taking  In.'  Be^JVeround  seems  to  be 
the  same  as  Be^Vironed.  The  N  is  changed  into  the  M,  because  of 
th^  labial  B;  and  so  it  is  in  UmwilUs  and  IZm^i/A//^^  because  of  the 
labial  fT.  and  of  the  labial  sound  U  or  J9^f  annexed  to  (h  Dr  Jamleffon 
will  noWy  I;  trustt  understand,  that  the  compound  words  in  Scotch, 
beginning  with  Umi  which  he  has  derived  from  Tmbe^  &c.^  Round, 
beloiig  to  Un,:  as  Umbeseft  &c.  &a  We  have  in  Scotch  the  phrases 
^^Umquhile  Brother-rr^^M^^  Husband/'  &c*,  which  mean  the 
former  or  late  Brother^  Husband ;'  or^  as  we  express  it  precisely 
bj  the  same  kind  of  {rfirase.^Her  Qftondaai  Brother^  Husbitnd/ 
&o«;  yrhere  in  Hutmda^^  beU^pging  to  Quendam-^That^^Such  a 

* 

Person,  we  see  a  confirmation  of  my  hypc^thesili^  that  fFhiUt 
Whilom^  belong  to  Whilk^  Which,  That.  It  is  a  singular  blunder 
indeed,  which  Dr.  Jamieson  ha¥  Aoted  in  Whitaker,  who,  in  his 
vindication  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  explains  '^this  term  af 
'^signifying  Uif^r/^/J^i^/^iJ^  likewise  means  ''Late,  deceased,'' 
which  Dr.  Jamieson,  though  he  refers  us  to  Uhquhil,  derives  from 
the  Islandic  and  Swedish  Tiwil^a^  To  be  at  rest.  He  seems  totally 
unconscious,  that  this  word,  with  its  parallels  QuhiU,  Sec,  belongs 
to  the  succeeding  term  in  his  Dictionary,  Quhilk,  Which. 

t>r.Jamies6h  hats  another  Scotoh  w:ord, "  Qf(hill,  conj.  Until,  $/* 
which  he  refers  to  the  **  A.  S.  Hwile,  Donee,  Until,  Somner, 
<*  oh'  ino^' fully  Tha  Hwile  the,  which  seems  to  signify  The  time 
**  that."  He  does  not  however  approve  of  deriving  Till  from 
To  While;  which,  as  he  tells  us,  has  been  conjectured.     Whether 

»  '  -'"1*  *  -    ^    ■* 

Ti/I  ir  r  (Scknpouhd,  bdbn^ri^  to  this  race  of  words,  I  cannot 
decide.  Its  doinddenoe  In  sfense  with  the  words  nov^  before  us 
would  lead  us  to  this' conclusion;  yet  there  are  some  difficulties  on 
tlw'poitff,'  w'hich  ciinnbt  bie  estplafned,  without  a  particular  clis- 
cussioff  on  the  force  of  liie  Elenient  TL.     The  English  fThile'it 

used 
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used  at  present  in  .vulgar  Language,  m  it  was  aficiently  among 
qur   best .  wi:iteF9f  like   the  Scotch   QtiHiLL,  for   l^il.      So  in 


Shakspeare:  ;s  jni  n: 

r    **  He  shall  conceal  it, 
'*  Whiles  you  are  witling  it  shall  come  to  note. 

..  {Tw«lJihyigkt,AitlV.S.S.y 

•♦  Whiles,*'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  **  is  Until.    Tliis  word  is  still  so 

^*  used  in  the  Northern  counties.   It  is^  I  thinks  used  in  this  sense  in 

■•  ^  .  . 

"  the  accidence."  It  is  curious  to  observe,  hdw  the  idea  which 
we  annex  to  such  terms  as  7b  and  Ti7/  connects  WeK*  with  the 
idea,  which  we  express  by  Tfcis—^r  THraf  place,  tiiiicf,  &c.  Here 
we  unequivocally  see,  that  While— y«cA  —  7%dif^— time,  &c 
includes  within  itself,  what  we  express  by  •lb  or  Till — Sucfi^^ 
*  That  time/v&c.     I  shall  shew,  in  the  course  of  my  enquiries. 


various  examples  of  this  union  of  ide&si^^ 


- «  f 


^' 


M^ 


g>.  '■ .        ^  r  I 


Combination!  of  the  Element 
T'^,  &c.  denoting  THt,  aM 
the  Elements  *S,  ^N,  (it. 


1   'Ji^^ 


T*=Is.  (Gr.)  Th=Is,  or  Such  a 
person.. 

*        *     •  * 

Ts^Ina,  De=Ina.  (Gr.).  Such  a 
person. 


Ti»*NiTEi 'In.  (Greet,)    To 

.'irhee;'xHH*rNE/ 

X*-,OlOS,T  ^rOs-OJ,  T*  rOTHI, 

T*=Ote,T*bOth!=Em,&c.  &c. 

Ssic,  S*  -Ed,C<=Is,  S  *pUs.  (Lat.) 

That. 
Se,  Ce,  De.  (Lat.)  Jlhat,  The. 


The  Greek  Tis,  Ti='*.S',(Tif,)  is,  I  imaging,  the  same  compound  as 
the  English  th  "''ISy  and  Th'^s  ^AU  quasi  The^It.  In  Ti,  (T/,)  we 
see  the  simple  state,  as  in  To,  (To,)  The.  In  Tis^^iVaj  (Ti**,)  we 
have  tlie  compound  of  the  Inflexion ;  but  in  Deina^  PesIna,  {Auuh 
Quidam,)  we  have  a  compound,  separate  from  the  operation  of 

inflexion. 


f    - 
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Inflexiohi  ^  The  unused  l>i&m\mt\vib  I>W5,  or  Dfi-Is^  (Aii;,)  ^^rduld 

present  us  with  the  form  Thiw^S.      The  Grammarians  observe 

on  this  word,  "  Pronomen  Awa  non  declinatur;    genitivi  igitur, 

/*vet  dativi  casus  ab  inusitato  nominativo  Ae/f  oriuntur/'    In  Ti*  '^N 

iMr  Te»In,  (Tiv,  Teii^,  Dor.  low.  et  Poetl  pro  :Sw,  Tibi,)  we  have 

dn  .uhequivoca! 'cc«fe^6u«d  of  ITu,  (Tm  Tu,)  and  the  Elemejnfe^N, 

msin  Tft'^«J«€.     The  familiar  terras  for  Beiflg-iH  Greek  in  their 

«sin|ple  state  under  the  Elements  '^S  and  "^N,  \«^e  know,  are  Ei>, 

:05yj(M^,  Unus,  Ou  Quii)  &c.  &c.,  JB»,  -Ent«os^  (Ey^  Eyo^)     There  is 

<however  some  difficulty  respectingD^/na,  (A«iv^,)  which  ought  lo 

be  explained.    The  Element  DN  itself  denotes  Man  or  Beirig^ 

jTiom  an  idea  explained  in  a  former  part  of  my  WOTk^  (p^'fS4-5.) 

,We  shall  therefore  find  the  nameiof  Man  under  the  form  DiST,  as 

jn  the  Celtic  Dialects^  £)y«,  (W^sh,)  Dwme,  (hr.)  &c;  &c.;^  and  it 

^will  therefore  be  sometimes  difficult  to  decide^  whether  the  terms 

under  this  form  JDN,:&c.  are  original  or  compounds.'   .If  Deind^ 

(Aiiva,)  he  not  M  compound,  it  must  be  refened  to  the  Element 

JDN,  as  denoting  Man.    The  Qreek  D£iNe05,  (Aa^^  Universe;  Qui 

est  in  ^iqiio  genere  vefaemeiisi  iexcellens»  undetspechtimi  Dirus^ 

Gravis,  Solers;Plerittis,:&Cb)  must  be  referred  to  th^ Element  DN, 

.  as  the  name  of  Af^n ;  and  it  expresses  the  various  tod  opposite 

qualities  belonging  to  this  extraordinary  animal.     It  is  marv^lloUi 

to  observe,  how  words  are  attached  to  their  original  idea.^  :We  all 

remember  in  Sophocks,  UoXXct  rtt  AEINA,  K^u&y  ANePanor  AEINO- 

TEPON  ir«Afi.  (Antig.)-r-If  DfialNA^   (Awmj)  be  a  compound,  it  is 

precisely  of  the  same  kind  as  that,  which  we  have  in   Tke^One^ 

which  the  Scotch  combine  into  Tane.     The  Greek  Tjee»'^N-m 

is  a  combination  of  the  same  kind,  and  is  not. perhaps  directly 

taken  from  Ek=Ein-w,  (Exhm^.)     We  see  unequivocally,  in  Ek=» 

EiN-OJi,   ^   compound  of  the   Elements  ^K   and   ^N,   denoting 

Being. 

The  T/^  ^n  Gre^k.is  perpetually  abided  to  mark  die  distinction 

of 
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€f '  Th^^Is  or  Such  a  Being/  in  opposition  to  anothdr.  In  the  very 
opting  of  my  Gre^  Vocabulaty,  where  TV^^^iST-oi  occurs,  we 
have  T^mEelikos,  (Tn^uiMo  Tantus,  ah  HXiMCt  Quantus»)  T^mEelik^ 
Out^os,  (TfiXiKouroi) ;  and  we  have  moreover  T^oOios,  T^^Os^s^ 
from  Oios,  Os^os,  (T^iacf  Talis,  ah  Oioci  Qualis,  Toa-oc^  Tantus,  ab 
Ooi^u  Quantus,)  &c.,  T^^Othh  T^'^^Ote,  from  OM,  Ote,  (Toft,  Ibi,  ab 
Oft,  Ubi,  Ton,  Tunc,  ab  On,  Quando.)  Let  us  mark  the  simple 
state  of  these  words  Oios,  Os^5,  Othi,  Ot£,  whteh  all  belong  to 
our  Element  ^S,  ^T,  &c.,  and  denote  This  and  That.  Let  us 
^gain  note  the  explanatory  terms  Ubi  and  16/,  which  belong  to 
the  Element  ^B,  under  a  similar  idea.  In  the  same  opening  of 
my  Greek  Vocabulary,  where  these  words  occur,  I  find  To:>De, 
To^  sTh»En,  T''=:Oios=E>e,  Toi=OirT-os;Tos:D^  «EuTBR-aii,  {To&. 
Hue,  T00fr,  Inde>  ab  06m^  Toio^,  Talis,  Toidurof,  Talis;  Tcjfurt^ 
Iterum,  secundum,)  wliere  we  haVe  other  compounds^  The  De, 
(Af^i)  meant  originally  The;  and  here  it  is  joined  with  a  temi 
conveying  a  similar  idea*  In  the  same  opening,  where  diese 
words  are  found,  we  have  Toi,  (T^i,  *'  Particula  enditica,  quss  aliis 
'^  jungitor,  Oot  roi,  Nequaquam/^)  where  let  us  mark  the  explana-* 
tatf  term  to  Toi,  (t^ik)  the  Latin  gtAi^tfaifi,  which  belong^  to  Qui, 
This  or  That  Being.  Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes^  we  still  perceive 
the  same  proofs  of  uniformity  and  cdnsistency  in  the  formation  of 
Languages;  Before  I  quit  the  term  Os**o^»  (pnct  Quantus,) 
which  we  see  is  directly  taken  from  Os,  (Oc,  Qui,)  I  must  liote  the 
adjacent  term  Oswa^,  (Oo^ioiTv  Sanctus,)  which  may  mean  *The  Dis- 
*  tinguished  Being/— the  Os  b05,  {Oirogs  Quantus.)  There  is  bdwever 
some  difficulty  on  the  origin  of  Oo-io^  which  will  be  explmned  oil 
anothisr  occasion. 

Let  us  mark  the  term  D  ^bEuter^ojt;  (AgtrrifoCf  Sefcundtiii]  Alteif,) 
whicih  I  have  supposed  to  be  a  compound  of  jD^"^;  lb,(To^)  and  of  a 
term,  like  Eteros,  (Er^^,)  Other,  &c. ;  so  that  the  whole  word 
signifies  Ttt£«OTRBR>  as  Jttfir  meansr,  we  kt^oW,  ti^  ^  Second/  from 

the 
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tb^  same  id^a.  In  SaxoQ,  SesOther  means  the  Second;  and 
f|rom  this  the  Qv^k  I>E«UTEHr(w  seems  to  be  directly  taken. 
In  English  we  h^v^  a  ^jtnilar  compound^  T^sOtHER.  I  suspect^ 
that  Two  with  its  parallel  terms  is  nothing  but  The,  I%a/person^ — 
as  spoken  with  reference  to  a  former;  just  as  Alter  9nd  Alius 
belong  to  Ille^  ^nd  Qnly  signify  Other ^  as  denoting  7%/^  or  That 
Pe^spn^  distinguished  from  a  former.  In  Saxon^  Twa,  axid 
'!fwesi  ^G^J^n  denote  Two ;  and  the  latter  Saxon  word  is  a  com* 
pound  of  T\va  and  the  Elements  ^G  and  ^N»  denoting  Being* 
Perhaps  the  Secund  or  Secun%  in  the  Latin  A&raiiii*2^» may  be  directly 
taken  from  Twegen ;  though  on  this  point  it  is  difECult  to  decide* 
Some  of  the  Latin  Etymologists  derive  Secundum  from  Sequar, 
which  is  no  improbable  conjecture ;  and  others  from  Secus.r-^The 
t^m  $e<ms  is  arranged  in  two  articles  by  R.  Ainsworth^  who 
consid^s  it  in  one  case  as  an  adverb  quasi  SequiuSy  *'  Otherwise. ^^^ 
"  Amiss.''  The  word  in  this  sense  seems  to  have  no  relation  to^ 
Sequorr^nd  yet  it  appears  to  connect  itself  mth  Secundus  in  the 
sense  of  the  Othe/r.  The  preposition  Secus  he  explains  thus:  '^  By^ 
V  or  Nigh  to^r-Se^uf  yiam/'  where  we  indeed  come  to  the  sense' 
q{  Sequor.  On  ti^s  ;^ord  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  It  appears  to 
be  a  compound  of  «Sl!rV  apd  Us^  as  in  *  (Ts^Que/ 

The  S^J'Ic  I  have  before  s^pppsed  to  be  itself  a  compound  of 
thjB  forms  of  the  Element  S^  and  ^C,  This^-^Jhat. .  Cato  uses  the 
tsxxtilJtripque  Secus;  v^h^re  the  SeccUs  seems  to  mean,  'A&  well 
^  on  This  sidf^  as  on  Xhat.'  Secundus  ox  Szc-Cund-^us  might  be 
derived  from  Sec  in  its  ppmpound  9tate»  and  Cund^  denoting  Beings 
as  m  Omque^  Qjiis^Cufiq^y^  The  succeeding  wo)rd  to.  &icm  in 
Vossii^s  is  1^1^  or  ^<^/>  which  is  acknowledged  by  Scaliger  to  be  a 
comppuiv^:  qC  Si^^Et,  as  Atque  \s  olAd  and  Qjue^  This  idea  itr 
prdbably  just,  though  not  for:  the  reason  which:  Scaliger  gives  us. 
I  shew  in  another  place»  that  the  Sf,  the  particle  of  Separation^ 
means  The.     The  Latin  C/^ 4s  and;  S:rUs  are  only  di&rent 

forms 
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forms   of  S^slc;    and  these   words,  denoting  •  TAaif — Place  or 

•  manner,'  may  he  considered  as  compounds  of  S£s:Is,  SEt=Hic,  or 
CesIs,  Ce=Hic,  in  a  contrary  order  to  that  of  Hic=Ce.  I  have 
shewn,  that  Se,  the  particle  of  Separation/ means  the  same  as 
Ce,  *  That  Being,  Thing,'  atf  in  Se,  the  Pronoun,  •  That  Being/  In 
the  phrase  S=^Us-2«^,  DE-Que,  This  way,  or  That  way,  we  see 
the  original  idea;  and  let  us  mark  the  term  De,  where  we  have 
again  another  form  of  The,  Ce,  &c.  Let  us  note  likewise  a 
kindred  term  Que  in  conibination  with  these  words.  We  see  now, 
that  Se,  Ce^  and  DE^are  only  different  forms  of  each  other;  meaning 
That  The  Etymologists  derive  C^'^aJs  frdm  Keise,  (Kfi<rf,)  by 
Apocope  from  Ekei=S£9  (Exii^-c,)  where  we  have  another  combina- 
tion similar  to  Hic^^Ce.  The  term  Citra  may  be  a  compound  of 
Ci5  and  Tra,  as  it  is  commonly  supposed,  or  the  Ci  may  represent 
the  word  in  its  simple  state.  In  Ultra  we  have  a  similar  com- 
pound from  Ille^  as  some  have  imagined.  Vossius  observes, 
that  Ultra  meahs  *Mn  Hid  parte,"  just  as  Ep-Ekeina  is  derived 
from  EkeinoSt  (Eirixiiyai,  Hxavog.)  He  derives  however  Ultra,  for 
'  Sponte/  from  Folo,  as  the  Greek  AvSeu^srctc  comes  from  Ai^siy.  This 
comparison  between  Ultra  and  AvOai^ru^,  from  jlut-os,  (Auroc» 
lUe,)  will  shew  us,  that  XJhtro  belongs  to  Ille — This  or  That 
person,  as  signifying  what  any  one  does  Himselfr^s  of  Himself, 

*  independent  of  others/  The  original  sense  of  the  word  again 
appears  in  *  Ultra  Citroque,  on  This  and  That  side.'  Hence  we 
see,  that  Ek=«Oon,  (Eic«ir,  Vbluntarius,  qui  sponte  aliquid  facit,) 
is  the  same  as  Ek^Ein  in  Ek»Ein-05,  {Exuvcc,  lUe.) 

The  English  words  M^bIne,  Th^«Ine,  are  compounds  of 
Th  ^  and  M  ^,  Thou  and  Me,  and  the  Inflexion  Ine  or  "^N.  In  My 
and  Thy,  the  possessives  are  in  their  simple  forms*  We  have  seen, 
that  the  Element  '^M^,  with  a  breathing  either  before  or  after  the 
M,  or  with  both,  has  been  adopted,  in  a  great  variety  of  Lan- 
guages,  to  express  the  Pronoun  of  the  first  person  in  some  of 

its 
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its  relations,  as  Af*,  My,  (Eng.)   Erne,  Me,  &c.  (Gr.)   Me,  (Lat.) 
Me»  Mot,  (Fr.)  Me,  Mi,  (Ital.  and  Span.)   Me,  (Sax.)  Mai,  (Russ.) 
We ;  Ma,  Am,  (Pers.)  We,  My ;   Me,  Otn,  (Gal.  and  Ir.)   Mi,  Ma, 
Am,  (Arm.)    M,  Fi,  (Welsh,)    Mi,   Vi,  Evi,  Am,  &c.  (Corn.) 
My, , May,  Httm,(Hmd.)  &c.     In  these  words  we  have  the  simple 
form  J  but  in  others  we  have  the  compound  form,  as  Medina, 
M^^S,  Of,  To  Me,  (Goth.)   Mi^'^N,  (Sax.)  Me^Iner,  Mi=^Ch, 
(Germ.)  Me^^Nia,  (Russ.)  Of  me;   Ma^^N,  Ma=Ra,  (Pers.)  I, 
to  Me„  (&c.  &C.     In   the  Nominative  case,  as  it  is   called,  the 
Element  ''C,  *G,  &c.  is  sometimes,  we   know,  used,  as  Eooo, 
(By*, )  Ego,  I,  quasi  Ig,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  which  I  have  before  produced. 
The  English  and  Saxon  We,  and  their  parallel  terms  W^^Eis, 
ff^^^lr,  {Goth,  and  Germ.)  W^It,  (Goth,  and  Sax.)  I  consider 
to  belong  to  the  labial  Element  M  '^,  V* ,  &c.     In  We  we  see  the 
simple  form ;  but  in  the  others  we  have  a  composition.    In  Saxon^ 
the  genitive  case  of  k,  I,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
Grammarians,  is  M=In;   and  in  the  other  cases  it  is  Me.     In 
Gothic   the   cases  are  (N.)  Ik,  (G.)  M=Eina.  (Dat.  and  Abl.) 
M=Ia.  (Ace.)  M'^sIk;   and  in  German  we  have  Ich,  M'^sEiner, 
M'^bIr,  '^M'^cIch.     We  here  see  the  compositions  of  M*  and  the 
Elements    *N,    '^S,  ^R,  bearing   the  same  meaning,  as  in    the 
compounds,  Th^^En,  Th=Is,  Th^^Here;  though  the  Pronouns  do 
not  follow  the  analogy  of  the  Article,  in  those    peculiar   rela- 
tions,   which    the  Grammarians    express   by    the    term    Cases. 
The  Latin  Mei  and  Mihi  are  probably  quasi  Mej  and  Mihj ;  and 
Tid  is  perhaps  quasi  Tuj.     We  find  in  Gothic,  for  the  inflexions 
of   Thou,  (Ncm,)Thu.    (G.)  Th'^^^Eina.  (D.  and  Ab.)   Th^^Us, 
(Ace.)  Th^^m,     In   German  we   have  Du,  D'^'^Einer,  D^^Ir, 
D'^^Ich;  and  in  Saxon,  (N.)  Thu.  (G.)  Thin.   (D.  Ab.  and  Ace.) 
The.     The  parallels  to  Mine,  Thii^e,  as  l^ey  are  exhibited  by 
the  Etymologists, are  M*=j£/«,7n,  £m,  J#»,ir«,  (Goth.  Sax.  Germ. 
Fr.  Belg.)  &c.  &c„  Th" ^\Ein,  In,  Inn,  D'^ -jEin,  //»,  In,  T^^Ien, 

3  o  (Goth. 
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(Goth.  Sax.  Isl.  Germ.  Belg.  Swed.)  The  Greek  T'^sJEin,  In, 
(Tetv,  T/y,  Ion.  Dor.  pro  So/,  Tibi,)  must  be  considered  as  similar 
compounds  to  Th=Ine,  &c.,  and  probably  as  directly  belonging 
to  them. 

The  Possessives  Mine  and  Thine  are  derived,  as  we  perceive, 

from   what  Grammarians   would  call  the  Genitive.     We  see,  in 

Latin,   how   the   Possessives   Noster^  Fester^   iVb5/r-as,    Festf-as^ 

Cujas,    are    connected     with    Nostra  Um^    Festr^  Urn,  Cujus.      In 

English,    HiSj    Her^    Hers^    Their,    Their's,    Tour,   Tour's,  Our^ 

Our'i,  may  all  be  considered  as  Genitive  cases,  derived  from  the 

Saxon  Genitives  His,  Hire,  of  Him,  of  Her;   Th^ra,  of  Them, 

Those;    Eower,  of  You;    Ure,  of  Us.     We  see,    in  the  terms 

Her,  Their,  &c.,  as  Possessives,  *  Her  Gown,  Their  Gowns,* 

the  Saxon  use  of  the   words   *'  The   Gown,  or  Gowns  of  Her, 

'*  Them.''      In    Her  5,  Their V,  we  see  the  original  sense  of  the 

Personal  Pronouns  Her,   Them ;   though  the  idea  of  the  Genitive 

is  expressed  by   another  analogy,   namely,   by   the   addition   of 

the   5.  —  We   must   not  be  surprised  to  find  in  our  Old    Poets 

a  mode  of  construction,   belonging  to  these  Possessives  Your, 

&c.,  as  they  are  considered  by  uis,   which  refers  to  their  original 

sense  of  Personal  Pronouns.      Thus,    in   the   Poems   attributed 

to  Rowley,  we  have, 

"  YOUR  levying  wife,  Who  erst  dyd  rid  the  loQde 

"  Of  Lurdanes,  aiid  the  treasure  that  you  han, 

"  Wyll  falle  into  the  Nonnanne  robber's  honde, 

**  Unlesse  with  honde  and  harte  you  plaie  the  manne.'' 

{Battle  of  Hastings,    N.  I.  v,  35.  &c.) 

Here  Your  conveyed  to  the  mind  the  same  idea  as  ^  Of  Yov;^ 
and  the  meaning  is,  that  **  The  Loving  Wife  of  Yau,  fFho 
**  formerly  drove  away  your  enemies,  will  now  fall  into  the  hands 
"  of  the  Normans."  Lurdane  is  not  Lord^Dane,  as  Dean  Milles 
supposes;  but  it  is  used  as  a  term  of  contempt,  denoting 
Heavy,    Stupid,    Vile,   people.       The    '*  Lordyino    Toad,"    m 

the 
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the  Tournament,  means  the  Lurdane^  the  Heavy,  Lumpyy  Toad. 
Dean  Milles,' under  Lor^^w^,  justly  refers  us  to  the  French  Lourd^ 
and. Lurdin  in  Gawin  Douglas,  which  the  Glossarist  rightly 
explains  by  *'  Blockhead,  sot."  The  Lord,  in  Lordying,  belongs 
to  Load.  Hence  the  Hump-backed  man  is  called  Lourd^ 
Lurd,  or  Lord,  as  we  now  pronounce  it. 

The  Persian  Scholars  will  now  understand,  that  the  Persian 
M^sAn,  i^yc  /,   is  a    compound   formed  of  the   same  materials 
as  the   English  M^^Ine.      The  Element  appears  in   its  simple 
form  in   Ma,   We,   and  in  MK^Ra,    Me,   where  the   Ra  is   the 
addition  to  denote  the  Case.     The  Persian  Scholars  will  again 
mark,    that   the    Ra,   which    is   used  to  form    the    Dative   and 
Accusative  Cases,   both  in  the  Singular  and   Plural,  is  nothing 
but  the   Teutonic   addition  of  Case,   originally  denoting  Person, 
as  we  find  it  in  Th^&KE,  jD'^«Er,  &c.  &c.,  and  in  the  German 
M^sIr,  directly  corresponding  with  it  in  form  and  sense.     In 
Persian  the  plural  is  formed  by  adding  An,    where    we  again 
see  the  Element   ^N,  performing   the   same  office,    as   it  does 
on    other   occasions.      Sometimes    Ha   is    used  for  the    Plural. 
In  Persian,   as  we  have  seen.    An  and  Ain    (^I  ^^I  are  That, 
This;  from  whence,  as  we  understand,  the  plural  termination  is 
taken.     In  Hebrew  the  termination  of  the  plurals  is  in  ^M  and 
^N,    which    are    derived   from    the    Pronouns    Eme    and    Ene, 
non  T\in  signifying  Them.     In  the  Arabic,  likewise.  Hem  and  Hen 
^  (^^  signify  They  ;   and  hence  in  that  Language  the  plurals 
end  in   ^N,  ^1  An.      In  English  the  termination  of  the  plural 
is  sometimes  in   ^N,  as  O^  Ox^En.      In  one  declension  of  the 
Saxon  the  plural  terminates  in    ^N,  and  in  three  declensions  of 
the  Gothic  it   terminates  in   '^NS.      In   two  declensions  of  the 
German  the  termination  is  likewise  in  /^N.      The  resemblance 
of  the  Persian  to  the  Teutonic  Dialects,  and  particularly  to  the 
German^  has  been  perpetually  observed.    .  In  Persian,  May  ^ An 

signifies 
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signifies  *  We/  and  May^An-Ra,  •To  Us/  The  Persian  Ma=«Ra 
precisely  corresponds,  as  I  have  observed,  with  the  Teutonic 
Mi=:  ^R,  To  Me ;  and  the  May^An-  "Ra  is  a  similar  composition 
to  Me^In^ETj  though  formed  by  a  process  somewhat  different. 
In  Persian,  Tu  y  is  Thou,  and  Sh^^Uma  is  You  or  Ye,  which  is 
a  compound  of  Tu  or  Su^  and  Uma;  where  the  Uma  denotes  You» 
as  the  Greek  Um  in  UM^m,  (Tfus^,)  does. 

The  form  of  the  English  Mine  will  remind  us  of  other 
termsj  under  the  form  MN,  which  are  likewise  compounds. 
In  Arabic,  ^^^  Man  signifies  "  Those  Who,  He  Who  /'  and  the 
Arabic  Scholars  understand,  I  imagine,  that  this  word  is  a  com- 
pound of  Ma,U  the  familiar  Pronoun  in  that  Language,  signifying 
''  That  which.  Those  which,"  and  "^N,  denoting  Being,  HN  ^^ 
•  They.'— The  Arabic  ^j^  Man  signifies  *'  Some  one,  any  one^  a 
*' certain  person/'  We  shall  now  understand,  that  the  Greek  particle 
M'^=En,  (Mgy,)  the  Pronoun  M^=In,  (Mof,  Seipsum,  Seipsam,  Seip- 
sos,)  and  the  English  M  "^^An,  afford  precisely  the  same  composition, 
and  signify  Being — Person.  In  the  ordinary  phrase,  O  Men,  O  De, 
(O  M€v,  O  it,)  This  and  That  Person,  we  are  brought  to  its  original 
idea.  Let  us  mark  the  term  De,  (As,)  which  denotes  likewise 
Person,  and  belongs  to  The,  Die,  &c.  The  first  sense  of  Men, 
(M«v,)  in  the  ordinary  Vocabularies,  is  Quidem,  which  belongs,  we 
know,  to  gi/zV/am,  containing  precisely  the  same  notion  which  I  have 
supposed  to  be  annexed  to  MEN,(M€y.)    Thus  we  see,  that  Min  and 

Men^  (Miy,  Miy,)  have  the  same  relation  to  each  other,  as  Quidam 

« 

has  to  Quidem.  It  is  marvellous  to  observe,  how  certain  terms 
still  continue  to  be  connected  with  other  terms,  which  originally 
conveyed  the  same  idea.     Men  is  connected  with  De,  Dee,  Toij 

Gee,  Oun,    Pou,   &C.    (O  Miv,  O  fe,   M&f  ifi,  Mav    m^  Msvow,  Miv  tfou, 

Miv  TOiTTov,  Mtv  roi  yt,)  which  belong  to  the  Element  D'^,  ^N,  P'^, 
originally  denoting  '  Being/  We  shall  now  understand,  that  the 
particles  in  Greek  have  arisen  from  this  source ;  and  we  shaU  not 

wonder. 
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wander,  that  these  particles  are  sometimes  found  in  clusters; 
when  we  perceive>  through  the  whole  compass  of  Language,  that 
there  is  a  strong  propensity  in  the  mind  to  combine  terms  ex- 
pressing Pronouns — *  This  or  That  Being — Person,  Thing,  &c.^ 
*  with  each  other/  We  shall  find,  that  these  Particles  in  Greek 
are  particularly  combined  with  Pronouns,  as  in  such  phrases  as 
these :  '  Touto  Men  Tot/  *  Tis  Men  Toi  Toon/  *  Peri  Menoun 
'  Toutoon  Tquta/  *  Kai  Tauta  Men  Dee  Tauta/  {Tovto  [hv  rot,  T/f  fuv  ro$ 

rttVf  nc^#  fAivoDv  rouTm  reevrct,  Km  rmjra  fnv  Ji;  rauros,  Atque  hsec  quidem 

hactenus.)     Let  us  mark  the  term  Kai,  (Kcu,  £t, — Etiam^)  which 
likewise  belongs  to  the  same  race  of  words,  and  means   Thts-^ 
*Mn  This  manner/V    The  term  Tauta,  (Toura,)  is  itself  a  com- 
pound of  T'^  denoting  The^  and  Aut,  It,   quasi  Ta=Auta,  (Ta 
uwol)  ;  and  thus  we  see,  what  a  variety  of  terms,  originally  denoting 
The  or  That y  are  crowded  into  one  sentence,  Kai  ^a  Aut  M'^^En, 
Dee,  Ta,  Auta.    We  see  in  Touto,  or  T^  «=Outo,  (Tovto,)  the  same 
composition  of  T^,  To,  (To,)  and  Out  or  Aut,  in  Out-05,  Aut-w, 
(OuTo^  AvTO();  and  it  is  precisely  the  same  species  of  composition, 
as  we  find  in  Th^  ris  and  Th^^^^At,  from  The  and  It,  quasi  The=It. 
The  English  Man  appears   more  particularly  in  its  Pronoun 
state,   if  I    may    so   express  it,    in    the    other   Dialects  of  the 
Teutonic,  as  in  Saxon  and  German.     My  German  Lexicographer 
explains  Man  by   "Man,  Men,  People,  They, — One,  Man  hat 
*'  mich  berichtet.  One  has  told  me;— Ihr,  Tou,  Man  muss  wissen, 
"  Ton  ought  to  know."     This  word  will  serve  to  illustrate  like- 
wise the   main  scope   of  my  argument,  and  will  shew    us  how 
readily  the  term  denoting  Being   applies    itself  to   all  persons. 
In  Saxon,  too,  Man  Or  Af^:=AN  is  used^  as  the  French  On  is,  and 
the  English  One,  terms  which  form,  as  I  conjecture,  a  part  of  its 
composition,  as   •  M'^«=An   brohte,  On  a  apporte,   Af=AN    mihte 
^geseon,^ON£  might  see,  or,  as  we  could  express  it,  A  Man  might 
see.    Man  is  used  .at  present  botk  iox  Male  and  Female, —  or  the 

Being 
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Being  in  general,  as  '  The  Creature  Man' — '  MAifkind;'  and  in 
Saxon,  Wundorlic  Man  signifies  Praeclara  Fcemina.  The  words 
Fcemina,  fFoman,  Homin-is, might  be  quasi  Fcem^MinfA,  Wom=MAN, 
Hom=MiN-is  ;  and  the  Min  or  Man  might  belong  to  Man,  the 
Being ;  though  the  N  is  perhaps  only  an  organical  addition  to 
the  M.  In  old  English,  Man  signifies  simply  Being,  and  is 
applied  to  another  order  of  Beings,  beside  that,  which  we  now 
denominate  by  the  name  of  Men.  In  Shakspeare's  age^  the 
ancient  sense  remained,  though  the  present  sense  was  then  pre« 
valent;  and  hence  our  Poet  has  been  furnished  with  a  jest, 
bordering  on  profaneness.  Dogberry  says,  "  Gad's  a  good  Man." 
In  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  we  have  "  No  Man  means  evil 
^'  but  the  Devil/'  Mr.  Steevens  observes  on  these  passages, 
that  "in  the  ancient  Interludes  and  Moralities,  the  Beings  of 
'*  supreme  powers  excellence^  or  depravity^  are  occasionally  styled 
"  Men."  He  produces,  moreover,  a  passage  from  Jeronimo, 
"You're  the  last  Man  I  thought  on,  save  the  Devil.*'  Man 
occurs  in  various  Languages,  as  in  the  Saxon  Man,  Man,  the 
Gothic  Manna,  the  German  arid  Belgic  Mann,  Man,  the  Runic 
Man,  the  Danish  Mand,  &c.,  which  the  Etymologists  produce;  and 
they  refer  us  to  the  Saxon  Mcenan,  the  German  Meynen^  &c., 
the  Greek  Menos,  (Mivog,)  the  Latin  Mens,  and  the  Greek  Manes, 
(Muvfi^,  Servus.)  The  English  Man,  we  know,  is  used  as  the 
Greek  Manxes  is  for  a  Servant. 

The  Man^5,  Departed  Spirits,  we  shall  now  understand  to  be 
the  potent  Men— or  Beings.  Hence  we  have,  in  the  Saliarian 
verses,  the  ''Cerus  Manus,"  the  Great  Creating  Man  or  Being, 
which  is  explained  by  *' Creator  bonus,"  and  the  iSttm=MANUS,  the 
'*  Summus  Manium,"  a  title  given  to  Pluto.  The  Etymologists 
understand,  that  these  Latin  words  belong  to  each  other,  though 
they  derive  them  from  Manus,  the  Hand,  Mane,  the  Morning, 
&:c.  &c.  &c.    The  Etymologists  obs^ve,  that  Immards  is  derived 

from 
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from  ManuSj  an  ancient  word  for  Good.— 'Manz/V,  we  see,  is  the 
Illustrious  Being;  and  the  Man  in  ImuAms  has  the  same  mean- 
ing  of  the  Distitiguished  Being,  whether  for  Good  or  for  Evil. 
Immanis  is  precisely  the  same  compound  as  Ingens,  from  In  and 
Gens,  denoting  likewise  Being.  While  I  am  examining  the  term 
Manes,  in  the  Etymologicon  of  Vossius,  I  cast  my  eyes  onMandra- 
goras;  which  we  shall  now  understand  to  belong  to  Man,  from 
its  supposed  likeness  to  the  Human  form,  quasi  Av6^a)7rofjLo^<pog. 
Some  have  before   derived  it  from  the  Belgic  Man, — an    origin, 

* 

which  was  of  all  others  the  most  absurd^  according  to  our  former 
notions  on  the  subject  of  Etymology. ,  Vossius  has  therefore  justly 
observed,  ''At  neutiquam  audiendi,  qui  deducunt  ex  Belg.  Man, 
''  id  est.  Fir,'*  &c.  On  the  second  part  of  this  conipound,  it  is 
not  easy  to  decide.  We  have  seen  in  a  former  page,  (179,)  that 
the  Element  DRG  denotes  a  Draught,  a  Delineation,  form,  or 
likeness ;  and  such  perhaps  may  be  the  force  of  Drag  in 
Mandragoras,  or  Mandrake.^  Hence  we  have  the  Persian  Aher^ 
Man,  (:^j*I  ''A  Demon,  spirit,  giant,  satyr.— The  Principle  of 
'^  Evil,  in  opposition  to  Ormuzd,  the  Principle  of  Good."  The 
Aher  belongs  to  the  Element  '^R,  denoting  the  Illustrious  Per- 
sonage, as  in  Hero,  &c.  &c.  Or^Muzd  is  a  compound  of  Or, 
bearing  the  same  meaning,  and  i^j^  Murd,  "A  Man,  a  Hero.— ^ 
"  Dead,"  to  which  belongs  the  Latin  Mortalis,  Mortal,  &c.  The 
MN  in  BerheMEif,  ^jj^-ior  JSraAMAN,  has  probably  the  same  force, 
and  is  perhaps  derived  from  BR,  Great,  and  Man,  and  not  from 
Brimha,  the  Deity.  Yet  Brimha  itself  contains  the  same  idea, 
and  is  probably  a  compound  of  BR,  Great,  and  ^M.  Yet,  how- 
ever that  may  be,  Brimha  belongs  to  Primus, — From,  Brmo, 
(B^BfAca,  Fremo,  Murmuro,)  Fr^mo,  all  denoting  the  First — the 
IllustriouSi  &c. — Great — Violent,  &c.  To  Aher^ Man  belongs  the 
Teutonic  Har=Afa»,  Herr- Mann,  vfhich  directly  connects  itself, 
as  we  know,  with  Herr,  the  Lord,  Master,  &c. — Mann,  the  Being 

Man. 


tt 
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Man.  I  shall  not  pursue  to  a  greater  length  my  observations  on 
the  Element  MN,  under  this  idea^  which  is  diffused  through 
a  wide  sphere  of  Human  Speech. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PRONOUNS  IN  THE 

PERSIAN  LANGUAGE. 

I  COMPARED  in  a  former  page  the  composition  of  the  Persian 

M^^An,   ^j^  from  M'^,  expressing  the  first  person  I,   and  ^^1 

^1  An,  Ain,  This,  That.     I  might  take  this  occasion  of  making 

a  few  remarks  on  the  Persian  Pronouns.     We  have  seen,   that 

Ash  ^jil  is  His  or  Her,  EsH=»An,  They,  Keh,  Cheh,  Ki,  Chi, 

Who,    Which,    and   Who,   What?      In   a/J*    ^JuI^    Har^Che, 

Har^An^Che,   Whosoever,   we  have  a  compound  of  Pronominal 

parts  of   Speech,    as   in    fVho^So^Ever ;  where  we  see  another 

compound,    formed    on    the    same    principles.      The    Aher   in 

AHER-Man,  we  now  see,    is  the  same  as  the  Pronominal  Har. 

In  this  Language,  i^yL  Chud  is  used  as  a  Pronoun  possessive; 

it  answers  to  the  Greek  a-psrs^og,  and  signifies  **  My,  thy,  our,  your, 

his  or  her,  and  their,  according  to   the   person    and^  number  of 

**  the  principal  Verb  in  the  sentence;*'  and  ^^a/^Kes  means  in 

Persian,  **  A  man,  a  person,  one,  any  one,  some  one.**     The  K^Es 

and  the  Ch^^Ud  are  the  same  compounds  as  the  Latin  Qu-Is, 

the  Spanish  C^^Ada,  the  French  Ch^Aque,  and  the  Celtic  G^^Ach, 

.  which   I  have  before  produced.      On  the   term  JoJ^  Kadam* 

fFhich,    some    difficulties    occur,    which    cannot   be   unravelled, 

without  the  knowledge  of  other  Elements.     In  Persian,    q^ 

Chun  signifies,    "  i.  How?      «.  Like,  in   the   manner  of,   as  if. 

**  3,  Manner,  Quality.'*     This  is  a' cohipound  of  Che  and  An^; 

and  we  perceive,   that  it  signifies   Quality  precisely  for  the  same 

reason 
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reason  that  the  term  Quality  itself,  which  is  derived  from  Qualis^ 
a  compound  of  Qui  and  the  Element  ^L,  is  invested  with  this 
|>eculiar  meaning.  An  adjacent  word  is  (j^^  Chunan^  Just  as 
if,  where  there  is  another  addition  of  An;  and  in  aXjUsj. 
Ch'^sUnsAnsKeh,  theiu^A  is  again  added.  The  Chun  is  precisely 
the  same  combination  as  that  of  the  Latin  Cun,  or  C'^=aUN, 
from  Qui  or  Cui^  and  Unus;  and  we  see  in  C ^^Un^Que,  and 
Qu isC^sUn^Que,  how  these  kindred  terms  are  wont  to  be  com- 
pounded with  each  other.  I  have  shewn,  that  Quid  ov  Quod  \s 
a  composition  of  Qui  and  Id;  and  thus,  in  Qu-OdsC^sUn^Que, 
we  have  a  combination  of  five  terms,  and  the  Qui  is  thrice 
repeated.  The  Greek  K'^=En  is  a  similar  compound  of  Ke 
and  An,  (K«  et  Av);  ahd  the  Ken,  (K«y,)  shews  its  original 
idea,  when  it  is  connected  with  Pronouns,  as  in  O,  Ti  KEN 
K«(paXif  KctTOLvtwu,  where  the  Oti  Ken  is  justly  translated  by 
Quod^Cv}!{^QfLe. 

The  Greek  conjunctions.  An  and  Ban,  (Av,  Eosv,)  denote  simply 
*  That  or  «Sb,— Should  things  so  happen,  or  TfiSb  Be/  as  we  express 
it.  It  is  accordingly  found,^  that  An  associates  itself  with 
Pronouns,  and  bears  distinctly  its  original  sense  of  a  demon- 
strati ve  p^rt  of  Speech,  corresponding  with  Cunque.  Hoogeveen 
remarks  on  this  Greek  Particle,  **  Maxime  vulgaris  usus  est  cum 
articulo  subjunctivo,  cui  juncta  idem  notat,  quod  Latinorum 
syllabica  adjectio  Cunque.  Exempla  innumera.'^  Hoogeveen 
then  produces  a  few  of  these  examples,  which  every  where  occur, 

as    A  Ai^,    Oi  Av,    CKr*  Ay,    Uv  Ap,    Amng  Av,    &C.    &C.,    Qua^CunquCy 

Qui^Cunque,  &c.  &c.  We  cannot  help  seeing  the  relation  in 
sense  of  Cun,  denoting  'Quality  or  Kind/  with  the  word}  Kind 
itself,  and  its  corresponding  term  Genus.  The  words  Kind  and 
Genus  connect  themselves  with  a  great  race  of  words,  as  Genero, 
Ginomaiy  (TivofAou,)  &c.  &c. ;  and  we  cannot  but  note  the  Latin 
Cunctusy  the  German  Gante,  &c.,  as  bearing  a  strong  resemblance 
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to  CuHy  &c.  If  these  words  should  all  belong  to  each  other, 
the  process  of  composition  will  have  proceeded  to  a  lengthy  of 
which  we  had  formed  but  little  idea.  On  these  points  however 
we  cannot  determine,  till  the  Element  CN  shall  be  carefully 
examined.  The  Persian  Scholars  might  bq  incUned  to  think, 
from  the  present  view  of  the  question,  that  the  familiar  term 
aj^  Gune^  "  Colour,  species,  form,  figure,  external  ^ppe^r^nce/' 
as  Mr.  Richardson  explajn^  it,  who  in  the  interpretation  of 
some  examples  annexed  adopts  the  terms  Kind  and  GenuSy  is 
only  another  form  of  Chum  and  yet  they  would  refer  it, 
I  imagine,  to  Kind  and  Genus.  In  the  same  column  of 
Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary,  I  see  the  Arabic  i^y^  Kazvn^ 
"  Being,  becoming,  happening.  —  Essence,  existence,*'  which 
surely  belongs  to  Ginotnah  (Vivofieu.)  Through  the  whole  range 
of  Language,  the  Element  QN  denotes  Being ;  and  it  wUl  afford 
us  a  future  theme  of  curious  and  extensive  discussion. 

In  Persian,  Ain^Ja,  laB^.  and  An«Ja,  Isr''  mean  Here  and 
There,  which  are  combinations  of  An  and  Che  or  Ja,  in 
a  demonstrative  sense;  and  we  have  likemse j>*Juj\  jmJ\  Ain=Su, 
A!n=Su,  Hither,  Thither,  which  are  similar  compositions.  The 
Persian  ^  or  c^^^Su  or  Sui,  means  *'a  Side,  a  Part. — Towards.*' 
The  Greek  En=:Tha,  (p9».  Hie,  Illic)  and  the  French  Ain=Si, 
are  combinations  fdrhied  from  the  same  materials.  The  French 
word  was  sometimes  anciently  written  En^Sicy  where  in  Si^^C 
we  have  the  same  combination  as  in  the  Latin  Sic.  The  French 
AiN«&[  may  in  fact  be  considered  as  a  combination  of  En=Ci. 
The  Greeks  again*  combine  their  En^Tha  with  De,  as  Enc 
Tha^De,  (E^daJi.)  In  rA'^=£n,  (0«y,)  we  have  another  com- 
position oiTha,  The,(Q6,)  &c.  and  En.  Again,  in  Persian,  JiTtf^^^tf, 
Ijsr  Where,  Whither,  is  a  compound  of  Ku  and  Ja;  and  they 
say,  likewise,  Har  Ku^Ja  Keh,  ^  \sr  ^  for  Whosoever.    The 

Persians,  we  see,  have  adopted  two  forms,  U^and  lai.  which  my 
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Grammarian  represents  to  an  English  ear  by  Ku  and  Ja,  in 
order  to  express  fFhat  and  That.  The  representation,  which 
my  Grammarian  has  adopted,  Ja,  This,.  That,  may  remind  us  of 
a  word  in  French,  which  happens  to  be  written  in  the  same 
manner,  Ja,  D^=Ja,  From  That  time,  and  which  has  precisely 
the  same  meaning*  The  French  Etymologists  suppose  Ja  to 
be  derived  from  Jam.  I  shew  in  another  place,  that  Ja-»^M 
is  itself  a  compound.  They  acknowledge  however  its  relation 
to  the  Italian  Gia. 

Again,  in  Persian,  Ta  IJ  means  Until;  and  we  have  seen,  that 
5*w    or    (S^    Su    or   Sui    means    7b- wards.       We   shall   now 
understand,  that  Ta  and   Su   are  only  different  forms    of  each 
other,  coinciding   with  the    English    To,    the  German   Zu,   &c* 
-Mr.  Richardson  explains  the  Persian   b'  Ta,  by   "  TO,  Until;" 
and  in   the  same  column  of  this  Writer's  Dictionary,   we  have 
the  Arabic  Ta,    li'    (**  The   Feminine   Demonstrative  Pronoun.) 
"  I%tf#  (Woman,)"  as  my  Author  explains  it 5  and  likewise  Ta 
in   the  same  Language^    signifying  By  in  swearing,    where  the 
word  has  still  the  sense  of  the  demonstrative  part  of  Speech—* 
Th4t,  or  The,  as  aJJU  Tallahi,  By  God— The—  T^ai  very  God. 
In    the  same    column,    we  have  likewise  the    Persian   Ta,    \j 
A  fold,  plait,  or  ply  (of  a  garment,  &c.)  —Multiplicity. — b'  UCj 
lek  Ta,  Simple  or  single.    \jjC^  Du  Ta,  Double.    U  Ami  Se  Ta, 
'*  Triple;"   where  Ta  still  means  That  One -- That  Tv/o^  That 
Three — or    That  same  quantity  taken  once,  twice,  thrice.     We 
have  seen,  that  Tu,  y  in  Persian,  is  Thou — That  Being;  and 
in  Arabic,  again,  we  have   "  aj  Tih  and  Tihi,  (Fem.  of  lii)" 
Za,  which  signifies  *^  She,  This,  He,"  &c. ;    and  Za,  (ci  as  we 
have  seen,  is  •*  He,  This.  —  A  Lord,  Master,  endowed  with,  &c.," 
ivhich  is  supposed  to  be  the  accusative  of  j6  Zu,    *VA  Lord, 
"**  Master.— -Having,  Possessed  of,  endowed  with.— Who."    I  have 
^cx>njectured,  that  Queo,  To  be  able,  belongs  to  Qui ;  and  we  see,  in 

the 
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the  same  word  Zu,  the  senses  of  the  two  Latin  terms  Qui  and 
Queo.  In  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary 
where  Za  is,  we  have  Zat,  "  (fern,  of  j^)"  Zu,  •*  A  Lady. — 
<<  Possessed  of,  or  Endowed  with. — The  soul,  essence,  substance, 
<'  nature,  the  body,  person/'  These  forms  K^,  &c.  denoting 
Man,  bring  us  to  the  Persian  Kai,  ^^  *'  When. — A  great  King. 
'^ — A  strong  giant,  a  genie.  —  Ah  intrepid  Hero;*'  and  this 
will  remind  us  of  the  Irish  Cia,  "  How,  whence,  A  Man, 
''  Husband." 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PRONOUNS  IN  THE  FRENCH, 

ITALIAN,  AND  SPANISH  LANGUAGES. 

1  SHALL  now  more  particularly  examine  the  nature  of  the  Pro- 
nouns and  their  Derivatives  belonging  to  other  parts  of  Speech, 
in  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  Languages,  which  have  not 
been  so  minutely  considered  on  former  occasions.     The  examina- 
tion of  the  English  Pronouns,  and  a  comparison  with  their  parallels, 
have  fully  unfolded  the  nature  of  the  word^,  belonging  to  this 
part  of  Speech,  in  the  Dialects  of  the  Teutonic.     We  have  seen, 
that  the  parallel  terms  to  the  L^tin  Qualis  are  Quel^  QueUQue,  (Fr.) 
Quel,  Quale,   QuahChe,  (Ital.)     Qual,    Aquello^  (Span.)     as   TeU 
(Fr.)     Tale,   (Ital.)    Tah  (Span.)    belong  to    Talis.     In    CEaLur, 
C^stElle,  CesLa,  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  derived  from  Ce, 
Lui,  Elle,  and  La,  we  have  compounds  from  the  same  materials. 
In  the  French  Ici  we  have  the  full  form  of  Ce^  Ci,  &c.,  as  in  the 
Spanish  Assi ;  and  in  the  ancient  Language  we  have  the  compound 
Icelle,  as  in  the  present  Celle.     The  French  Etymologists,  under 
Ici,  justly  remind  us  of  the  Greek  Ekei,  (Ekb*,)  and  HicsCe.     If 
ici  is  most  related  to  the  Latin  word,  it  must  be  considered  as  a 
compound  quasi  IcsCi. ,  Au&^Si  seems  only  to  be  another  form 

of 
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of  Ici;  and  here  the  composition  is  manifest.  The  Etymologists 
derive  Aussi  from  Outmc  and  Ad-Sic.  The  Ce,  Ci,  &c.  have 
precisely  the  same  origin  and  idea,  as  the  Latin  Ce.  The  word 
jiin^i  was  formerly  vfYitt^n  Ain^Sic ;  where  the  Sic  is  a  compound 
of  Ci^Ic.  If  we  consider  Ici  or  Ic=Ci  as  a  compound,  we  perceive, 
that  the  Ci^Ic  is  the  same  combination  in  an.  opposite  order. 
The  Ai^  denotes  That^  These,  as  in  En^  &c.  Out  is  quasi 
Ouj,  and  means  That — In  That  manner,  as  Yes  with  its  parallel 
terms  does.  The  interjection  Ouais  has  probably  a  similar 
meaning.  That !  applied  to  another  purpose.— In  Italian  we  have 
similar  compounds  from  Cio,  That,  and  Lui,  and  Loro,'.&c.#  as 
Co=Lui,  Co^Loro,  &c.  &c. ;  and  of  C  '^  and  the  Element  '^T,  ""ST, 
&c.,  as  Cos^Stui,  Co-^Stei,  and  Co^^T^Esto,  where  the  Element  '^T 
is  twice  repeated.  In  g^^^^  Sto,  Qu^^Sti;  we  have  a  similar  com- 
position from  the  form  Que  and  the  Element  ^  ST.  In  Bssa, 
Esso,  Essi,  She,  Him,  or  It,  They,  we  see  the  simpler  state  of  the 
Element  ^S,  &c.,  as  in  Is,  Iste,  &c.  In  Sta;  This,  as  Sta 
Matina,  This  Morning,  the  breathing  before  the  ST  is  lost,  and 
preserved  after  it.  In  Italian  too,  Sta  signifies  He  Stands,' or  Is  ; 
and  we  now  perceive,  how  Sta,  He  Stands,  or  Js,  bears  the  same 
relation  to  Sta,  That,  which  Existit  does  to  Existens.  In  Ist^^ 
Esso,  and  ""StsEsso,  the  Same,  the  Element  "^S,  '^T,  &c.  is 
doubled.  Let  us  here  mark^  that  the  idea,  which  we  convey  by 
the  word  Same^  is  expressed  by  the  union  of  two  Pronouns. 
In  Spanish  we  have  the  same  simple  terms,  and  the  same  comr^ 
pounds.  EsTE  and  Esse  mean  This — That,  and  Este  coincides 
with  the  form  of  the  verb  EsT^r,  "'  To  be  in  a  place.— To  Be,  an 
"  auxiliary  verb."  From  these  we  have  the  compounds  ^^^^sfT^^^^ 
Aqu^Esse,  and,  with  the  Element  "^L,  Qual, -and  Aquello :  Where 
the  A  precedes  the  Q,  the  compound  seems  to^be  triple,  and  the^^ 
to  be  signiticant,  quasi  AosQuE=;^LLo. 

Among  th^  Spanish  adverbs  we  have  Aqui  and  Ac  a.  Here,  or 

There, 
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There,  and  AcsUlla,  Yonder,  which  belong  to  our  Element  ^C 
and  ^L,  and  mean  This — ^and  That.  Ac=Uli,a  is  only  another 
form  of  AquellOf  and  the  Aca  will  remind  us  of  the  Celtic  Accw, 
(Welsh,)  Therey  and  the  Greek  Ekei,  (Eicii.)  The  Ek  in  Ekei 
has  the  same  force,  as  the  Ek  in  EK^Einos,  (EKcm^.)  In  Spanish, 
Alii  means  Theresas  in  the  French  La.  The  Ahi,  "  In  TTiis  Place," 
of  the  Spanish,  is  quasi  Achi.  The  Algo  of  the  Spanish,  the  Ale 
in  the  Italian  Alc^VnOy  and  the  Auc,  quasi  Aulc^  in  the  French 
Auc^Un,  belong,  we  see,  to  our  Element  "^L,  in  its  uncompounded 
state.  We  see,  likewise,  the  organical  addition  of  C  to  the  L,  as 
in  the  English  Tlk^  Else,  &c.,  and  of  its  cognates  K  and  S.  The 
Etymologists  understand,  that  Alcuno^  &c.  is  derived  from  Aliquis 
and  Unus.  The  French  Autre  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
Alter;  yet  it  might  bdong  to  Other ^  Either ^  and  various  terms  of 
the  same  kind.  The  Spanish  C  "^sAda,  and  the  French  Ch  '"^Aque, 
seem  to  be  compounds  of  the  same  kind,  and  directly  to  coincide 
widi  the  Celtic  Gach^  Each,  Every,  from  which  the  French  name 
Gaches  is  derived.  Generkl  Vallancey  has  justly  observed,  that 
Gach  ^<  is  of  the  same  origin  as  well  as  signification  with  the 
<^  Qmtabrian  or  Basque  Ouda^  whereof  the  Spanish  Cada  and  the 
"  Latin  Quot'^eTe  anciently  only  a  variation  of  Dialect."  (Irish 
Oram,  p*  38.)  I  have  before  comp&red  the  Spanish  Cada  and  the 
Celtic  Gach  with  the  Persian  1:^^  Chud,  the  pronoun  possessive, 
q#J^Kes,  Any  One,  and  the  Latin  Quis.  The  Zux  in  the  Spanish 
ZuTsy^no,  **  Such  and  Such  a  one,"  might  be  considered  as  a 
compound  of  the  same  kind  ;  though  it  should  perhaps  be  directly 
referred  to  the  Arabic  Zaat,u^I6  which  is  the  Feminine  of  j6  Zu, 
as  Kfr.  l^chardson  observes,  "A  Lord,  Master. — Having,  possessed 
•*of,  endowed  with.— Who."  We  see,  that  Zu  belongs  to  Qui, 
Che,  &c.  &c.  The  >T,  used  as  the  Feminine  in  Hebrew  and 
Arabic,  still  means  27^/5— -or  That  Being,  so  that  Zaat  may  still 
be  considered  as  a  compound.     Mr.  Richardson  explains  Zaat 

by 
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by  **  A  Lady. — Possessed  of,  or  endowed  with.  The  soul,  essence, 
"  substance,  nature,  the  body,  person/'  The  Ano  in  Zmt^Aho 
is  the  addition  froni  the  nature  of  the  Language  derived  from 
Uno.  But  the  term  Fulano,  ^^  Such  a  man,''  is  directly  and 
wholly  taken  from  the  Arabic,  as  the  Etymologists  acknowledge. 
In  Arabic,  (^Xi  Fulan,  says  Mr.  Richardson,  "  (In  Spanish 
**  Fulano,)  Jthe  name  of  any  unknown  or  undefined  person.  He, 
**  that  man— Mr.  Such-a-one.*'  The  Spanish  Qjui^En,  Who,  is 
a  compound  of  Qui  and  the  Element  ^N. 

.  In  Italian,  Qi,  Ce,  Ne,  Noi,  denote  Us;  and  Vf,  Ve,  Voi, 
denote  TV,  op  Tou.  My  hypothesis  is,  that  these  terms  were 
origin^ly  only  Demonstrative  words»  denoting  This,  Thaty  61C.9 
but  were  afterwards  applied  to  express  different  and  distin<A 
persons.  Now  in  Italian,  Ci  and  Vi  are  used  in  their  original 
sense  to  denote  TAi*«rrr.  or  That,  Person,  Place,  &c.,  as  *Gi,  Vi 
'  Sono,  Th^se  Persons,  or  Such  Persons  Are/  or,  as  we  express  itf 
There  are.  In  the  phrases  "  Giacche  sono  Qui,  Ci  pranzepo/' 
Qui  .and  C)  are  only  different  forms  btoring  a  similar  meaning; 
*•  l^l^ce  {  am  in  This  or  TAal  Place,  I  will  diiie  in  This  or  Tha^ 
^^Pi^Q?- ^^  Puisque  J0  suis  Ici,  J'y  dineaili.'^  Ag^in,  in  the 
ph^a9i^<  ^*  Spno  st^to  in  Inghilterra,  no  VI  tomerb  piu,'**^**  I  have 
"  Ijeen  in  England,  I  will  not  return  to  That  Spot/'  the  word 
is  use4  iP  Us  genuine  sense.  The  French,  in  the  corresponding 
p^i^s^  tprCi,  Vi  Sono.  use  terms  denoting  U  and  There j  ^11  T^* 
7i[ie  E^yniologists  imagine,  that  the  French  T,  as  well  as  the 
Italian  Vi»  belong  to  Ibi.  That  the  Italian  Vi  belongs  to  Ibi» 
i^ .  i|ccording  tQ^  jny  hy {k)ithesis  ;  though  it  is  not  easyj  to  adjust 
t^^  preipi^se  |d§gi?e.  of  Aifinityi  whteh  they  bear  to  each  other. 
I  suppose,  that  ftU  these  words  denoting  Being  or  Existence, 
which  belpng  to  the  Element  ^B,  &c.,  are  derived  from  the  idepi 
qf  Plac^.  NoWj  though  Ibi  denotes  I%is  or  ThAt  Place,  it 
pi;^(l9l>ly  relates  to  Place  at  oqce  in  ite  onginti  meaning,  and 

not 
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not  to  Place,  as  signifying  in  a  derivative  sense  This  or  Thaty 
which  I  imagine  to  be  the  case  with  Vi.  The  French  T, 
whatever  be  the  source  from  which  it  is  derived,  signifies  simply 
This — That — These;  and  it  is  indifferent  to  what  it  is  applied, 
whether  to  Persons -—Things,  or  Places.  My  Lexicographer  ex- 
plains r  by  *To,  At,  For,  In  Him,  Her,  It,  Them,  — There, 
*  Thither/  The  French  En  and  the  Italian  Ne,  which  belong 
to  the  Element  '^N,  mean  only  This  or  That — These,  and  refer 
to  all  the  Persons.  In  the  Italian  the  breathing  is  after  theN'^, 
as  in  the  Celtic  Article  of  the  Galic  and  Irish  Dialects,  we  have 
both  An  and  Na.  The  French  and  Italians  delight  in  the 
combination  of  these  Demonstrative  words,  II  y  En  a;  where  we 
have  It — There  or  That^  (Place,)  They  or  Them  joined  together; 
and  in  Italian  we  have  Ve  ne  Sono.  The  French  On  is  only 
another  form  of  En,  applied  with  the  same  meaning  in  another 
manner.  My  Lexicographer  explains  On  by  «•  One,  They, 
•*  People/' 

We  shall  rnow  understand,  that  the  Italian  and  Spanish  Si, 
denoting  Self,  and  •'  Yes,  So,"  &c.,  have  precisely  the  same 
meaning  applied  to  different  purposes.  When  it  denotes  Self,  it 
means  That  Being;  and  when  it  denotes  Tes  and  So,  it  means 
Thus  or  in  That  Manner.  We  see,  that  So  in  English  is  only 
another  form  of  Si,  Tes;  and  I  have  shewn,  that  Yes  has  the 
same  idea,  when  the  breathing  is  before  the  ^S.  The  Italian 
CosSi  is  a  compound  of  Co  and  Si,  bearing  the  same  meaning 
as  in  the  French  Ce^^Ck  In  Spanish,  French,  and  Italian,  Si,  Si, 
and  Se,  denote   If,  and  correspond   with    the   Latin   Si.      The 

«  

ordinary  Lexicographers  bring  the  Latin  Si  to  the  sense  conveyed 
by  this  race  of  words,  when  they  tell  us,  that  Si  is  used  for 
Qjuod;  and  R.  Ainsworth  gives  us,  as  the  second  sense  of  Si, 
«<  Seeing  That.''  Hence  it  is,  that  Si  is  connected  with  such 
words  as  Q^isi  Qjai^  Si^Quis,  Si^C^dem,  &c.  &c.    It  is  tnarvellous 

to 
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to  observe  how  the  mind  is  inclined  to  combine  these  words  with 
each  other.  The  Etymologists  derive  Si  from  Ei,  (Ei,)  which  I 
conceive  to  be  quasi  Ej,  where  the  breathing  is  before  the 
Radical  consonant.  Hence  it  is,  that  Ei,  (Ei,)  is  so  perpetually 
combined  with  particles,  as  they  are  called,  which  originally,  as  1 
imagine,  denoted  Being,  or  with  words,  which  are  acknowledged 
to  denote  Being,  as  Ei  De,  (p  Se,)  Ei  Dee,  {Zs  Jiy,)  Ei  Ge,  (Ei  y«,) 
Ei  Us,  Ei  Tou,  Ei  Too,  (p  n^,  Ei  rw,  Et  ra,)  &c.  &e.  The  Latin 
Sf ,  &c.  denoting  If,  precisely  corresponds  rn  form  with  the  English 
So— That  or  Tbds  Thing,  as  I  have  before  observed; — 'Si  me 
'audies,  gaudebo.  So  you  will  hear  me,  I  shall  rejoice  /  and  the  sense 
of  the  Demonstrative  part  of  Speech  is  connected  in  such  a  manner 
with  the  sense  expressed  by  the  conjunction  If,  that  we  unite 
these  words  together  in  our  own  Language,  ^  If  So  be  that  you 
*  will  hear  me,  I  shall  rejoice/  The  corresponding  word  in 
German,  So,  which  means  '*  So,  Thus^  after  This  Manner,"  is 
used  as  a  Relative,  and  likewise  as  the  Latin  Conjunction  Sif 
*'  Der  mann,  SO  mir  solches  gesqgt,*'  The  man,  That  or  IFho  Said 
it  to  me,  "  SO  es  euch  beliebet.  If  you  please,  If  such  be  your 
^'  pleasure,'^  as  my  Lexicographer  translates  it,  who  explains  this 
sense  of  the  word  by  "  SO,  If  SO,  If  SO  be  That,''  &c. 

S IN  is  a  compound  of  Si  and  the  Element  ^N,  This  or  That. 
The  Etymologists  derive  rt  from  Si  and  Ne.  This  is  the  same 
thing.  I  shall  shew,  that  Ne  originally  performed  the  office  of 
a  demonstrative  Fart  of  Speech.  Sin  in  one  of  its  senses  is 
explained  by  Otherwise,  where  in  Other  we  see  the  same  idea 
of  This  or  That.  Sine,  as  it  should  seem^  is  the  prepo- 
sition annexed  to  Sin.  The  Conjunction  Si^^^^is  unquestionably  a 
compound  of  Si  and  ^N,  and  denotes  This  or  That — So  and  So, 
as  distinguished  from  something  else — in  This  or  That — Other 
manner;  and  Sine  the  preposition^  when  it  is  annexed  to  a  word, 
means,  that  the  thing  or  Person^^  to  which  it  is  annexed,  is  in 

3  I  An^Other, 
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An-Other,  or  in  a  different  state  or  position  to  that,  with  which  it 
is  compared.    **Non  possum  vivere  tecum,  nee  Sine  te"— "  Nee  te 
•*  existente  Hie,  neque  Te  existente— ////V,  Alio  loco/*    Martinius 
has  compared  Si  and  Sin  with  Alioqui  ^nd  Alioquin^  which  coincide 
with  each  other  in   the  fundamental  ideas  annexed  to  them  of 
This — Thaty  Mode,  Manner,  &c.     Let  us  mark  again,  how  these 
terms  denoting  Being  are  combined  with  each  other.  Alius  and 
Qui.    The  word  Qui'^  ^N  may  be  considered,  as  a  similar  combina- 
tion to  Sis'^N,  with  a  minute  variation  in  the  turn  of  meaning. 
Though  the  explanation  which  I  have  given,  as  to  the  sense  con- 
veyed by  Sine,  is,  I  imagine,  the  true  one ;    yet  there  may  be 
some  doubt  still  remaining,  respecting  the  origin   of  the   term. 
Sine  may  not  directly   belong   to  Sin,  but  may  belong  to  the 
Element  '^N,  by  an  organical  addition  of  the  s,  conveying  the 
same  idea.     We  must  remember,  that  Aneu,  (Avcu,  Absque,  Sine, 
Praster,  Citra,)  means  5-Ine;    and  in  German  we  have  Ohne. 
The  Greek  ANEU,(Ayiu,)  is  joined  with  its  corresponding  words  in 
AneusThe,  Aneu=The='^N,  (Awudf,  Ayfudiy.)     In  Welsh  we  have 
Oni,  Onid,  and  Ond,  "  If  Not,  Unless,  except;"  but  these  words 
the   Lexicographers  conceive  to  be  compounds    of  Os  and    Ni. 
They  imagine  likewise,  that  Os,  If,  is  compounded  of  O  and  Ys, 
which  latter  word  signifies  *  Truly,' and  which,  we  see,  means  Yes, 
<  In  That  or  This  Manner.'     Hence  the  Welsh  join  it  with  Ef, 
He,  as  Ys  Ef,  which  might  be  rendered  in  Latin  by  Is  \v-se;  and 
these   terms   they    contract   into    Sef,   says   Mr.  Richards,   who 
produces,  moreover,  the  phrase  "  Ys  Ef  yw  Hynny,  To  wit.  That 
'*  is;"   where  we  have  three  words,  belonging  to  our  Elements 
""S,  '^F,  and  '^N,  bearing  the  same  meaning  of  This  or  That. 

In  the  Latin  SsIngul-z^^,  the  S  may  be  either  an  organical 
addition,  or  it  may  be  significant.  Whatever  it  be,  the  compo- 
sition is  Celtic.  In  Welsh,  Vnig,  Unigawl,  or  Un=Io,  and  Un^ 
1g-Awl,  mean  Singular;   where  Un»Ig  is  the  same  compound 

as 
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as  the  Latin  and  Greek  UnsIc-w^,  and  En=Ik-05,  (Ev/xo^) 
The  Welsh  likewise  use  Sengl  and  TengU  or  -S^ENa  ^Ga  ^L, 
r=EN=3  ^G^  ^Ly  in  the  same  sense.  The  S  and  T  in  these  words 
seem  to  be  significant  portions.  The  Latin  Singultus  might 
belong  to  Singulus,  under  the  idea  of  the  ^  Single y  Distinct,  Separate 

*  Noises/  which  succeed  each  other  *  One  by  One  ;*  or  it  may  belong 
to  the  Element  SL,  GL,  denoting  Noise.  If  the  latter  be  the  true 
derivation,  the  Singultus  will  be  quasi  Siggultus,  or  Sgultus,  and 
the  i  will  have  arisen  from  the  accidental  insertion  of  a  Vowel 
breathing  between  the  letters  representing  the  first  Consonant  of 
the  Radical. — The  Latin  Sino,  To  Suffer,  Permit,  &c.,  may 
belong  to  Sin,  under  the  idea  of  This  or  That.  It  may  be 
imagined,  perhaps,  on  the  first  view,  that  the  origin,  which  I 
have  proposed,  is  remote;  but  a  little  reflexion  will  reconcile  us 
to  the  idea.  One  of  the  passages,  produced  under  Sino  by 
R.  Ainsworth,  is  the  following :  *'  Sine  fores,  Sic^  abi,  noli  aperiri ; " 
where  the  word  Sic  will  shew  us  the  original  idea.     *  Let  the 

*  Doors  be  So — in  This  or  That  manner,  as  they  are.*  The  phrase 
might  have  been  Sint  Fores  Sic,  where  Sic  conveys  the  idea 
expressed  by  the  sentence.  Now  if  Sic  had  been  converted  into 
a  verb,  and  the  phrase  had  been  *  Sicce  fores,  Thus  the  Doors,'  if  I 
may  so  say,  or  *  Let  the  Doors  be  Thus^  it  would  bear  precisely  the 
same  idea,  as  that  which  I  annex  to  Sine  in  my  hypothesis.  Let 
us  mark  the  explanatory  term  Sic^  which  is  a  compound  of  our 
Element  S^  and  ^C,  or  of  such  terms  as  Si,  Ce,  &c.  and  Hic,  as 
I  have  before  observed. 

On  the  word  Sinister,  I  am  unable  to  decide*  Thfe  Etymo- 
logists derive  it  from  Sine  Astris^  and  it  might  seem  indeed  as  if 
Astrum  was  a  part  of  the  composition.  Whatever  the  Ister 
means  in  this  word,  it  should  seem,  as  if  the  Ister  in  the  Greek 
^r-IsTER-05,  (A^ioTCfo^,)  had  the  same  meaning.  Perhaps  these 
words  may  be  compounds  of  our  Elements  S  ^a  '^N=  ^S=>^  R,  and  of 
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^R=«'^S='^R,  denoting  This — That.  W«  cannot  but  mark,  under 
the  same  form  with  the  Sin  of  the  Italian  SiN=/5fro,  the  particle 
SiNo,  Until, — SiNO  a  Tanto  Che — inSii^tanto;  where  the  Sin 
certainly  means  That,  and  belongs  to  the  Celtic  Sin,  That.  The 
Celtic  combination  An  Tan  Sitij  ''  At  that  time,''  is  of  a  similar 
kind  to^hat  oi  In^in^ Tanto.  The  term  S^^hn  is  unquestionably 
a  compound  of  S^^^^N,  as  the  Celtic  Scholars  would  acknow- 
ledge, who  will  now  see,  that  T'^^An  is  one  of  a  similar  kind 
from  Ti=An,  as  S'^Ayh  is  from  So^An.  The  Latin  T'^s^Ant-iw 
I  shew  to  be  likewise  a  similar  species  of  composition.  In  the 
same  column  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Celtic  Dictionary,  where  Sin,  That^  is 
found,  I  see  likewise  Singil,  *'  Single,  Alone,  unmixed/'  On  the 
whole,  we  shall  imagine,  I  think,  that  the  Latin  S^sIn^Ist^Er 
is  a  composition  of  certain  terms,  denoting  This  or  That.  I  shall 
not  pursue  to  a  greater  length  my  remarks  on  the  composition  of 
S'^b'^N,  as  we  cannot  fully  understand  this  subject,  till  the 
Element  SN  shall  be  particularly  examined. 
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PARTICLES; 

UNDER  THE  ELEMENTARY  FORMS 
"C,  *D,  &c.  and  C,  D  *,  &c. 


Particles  belonging  to  the  Ele- 
ment *C,  '^D,  &c.,  which 
originally  denoted  This  or 
That. 

Hic,  Hoc,  Hio=Ce,  Hi;c=Ce. 
(Lat.)  Here,  There,  To  This 
— That  point.. 

iD'Eo,  Ka=Eo.  (Lat.)  There- 
fore. 

Ad.  (Lat.)  Quasi  Id,  To  This 
place,  point,  &c.  To,  &c. 

Us=ga«.  (Lat.) 

At,  Ast.  (Lat.) 

Ai.  (Eng.) 

Ad.At.Aig,  Ao.(Celt.)^(,  &c. 

Od.  (Hebr.)  To,  Unto. 

Eis.  (Gr.)  One,  This,  or  That 
Person — To. 


Oos.  (Gr.).As,  in  This  or  That 

;   Manner — To. 

EiTA,   ^=EiTA.    (Gr.)    Upon 

Jft««— Then. 
Ap=VD.  (Lat.) 
Ut,  Uti.  (Lat.)  That. 
Ita.  (Lat.)  In    This  or  That 

Manner. 
Auteh,    Item.    (Lat.)     Quasi 

^  identt  This  or  That  manner. 
En — Yei.  (Gr.  and  Eng.) 
Ek,  Ex.  (Gr.  Lat.)  That  place, 

.  From,  By,  &c. .  That  place. 
EK  =  I  AsT-oj,   "As,  At  xEr-o^, 

Ein-m.   (Gr.)    This  or  That 

person,  place. 
Ac,  Et,  hT=Que,  Etiam.  (Lat.) 

In  This  manner.  So,  &c. 


1  shall  now  consider  those  parts  of  Speech,  belonging  to  our 
Element  '^C*,  '^D'^,  &c.,  which.have  been  classed  by  some  Gram- 
marians under  the  name  of  Particles,  as  certain  Adverbs,  Prepo- 
sitions,  and  Conjunctions;  and  I  >hall  endeavour  to  shew,  -  that  thdy 

were 
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were  originally  derived  from  Pronominal  terms,  denoting  This-^ 
That^  &c.  I  shall  first  consider  those  words,  which  belong  to  the 
form  of  the  Element  ^C,  ^D,  &c.  when  the  vowel  breathing 
precedes  the  Radical  Consonant,  either  with  or  without  a  vowel 
breathing  after  it.  I  shall  not  anticipate  the  train  of  reasoning, 
which  I  adopt  in  my  illustration  of  this  subject,  as  it  will  best 
unfold  itself,  when  the  examples  themselves  shall  be  brought 
under  discussion;  yet  it  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  observe, 
.that  in  one  part  of  Speech^  the  Conjunction j  as  it  is  called,  the 
probability  of  my  hypothesis  at  once  presents  itself  to  the  mind 
of  the  Reader.-^The  English  Conjunction  That,  as  every  one 
understands  and  acknowledges,  is  a  Pronominal  part  of  Speech,  at 
once  Demonstrative  and  Relative,  *  That  is  a  subject.  That  requires 
*  much  consideration.  That  it  may  be  understood/  We  all  know, 
moreover,  that  a  similar  union  of  the  Conjunction  and  the  Pronoun 
exists  in  various  other  Languages,  as  in  the  Latin  Quod,  the 
French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  Que,  Che,  the  Greek  Oti,  (On,  Quod, 
Quia,  O,  Ti,  Quod,)  &c.  &c.  &c.  In  English,  and  in  other 
Languages,  when  terrrts,  performing  the  part  of  Conjunctions, 
which  are  derived  from  different  sources,  are  adopted;  still  the 
Conjunction  That,  and  its  cognate  terms,  may  be  frequently 
adopted,  without  disturbing  the  turn  of  meaning,  which  these 
various  Conjunctions  are  employed  to  express,  as  'Unless  That' — 
'  Provided  That ' — *  If  That,'  &c.  &c. — *  Pourvu  Que,'  J  A  moins, 
'  Que,'  &c.  &c.  We  shall  hence  understand,  how  terms  ori- 
ginally denoting  That  might  be  applied  to  those  various  turns  of 
meaning,  which  the  various  species  of  Conjunctions,  according  to 
the  division  of  Grammarians,  are  employed  to  convey,  and  which 
are  in  fact  oftentimes  expressed  by  words  drawn  from  a  variety 
of  sources,  distinct  and  remote  from  each  other.  My  French 
Lexicc^apher  thus  explains  the  various  turns  of  meaning,  in 
which  j;^^^  is  applied :    ^<  Que.  Conj.     i.  If.     s.  Unless,  without, 

"  before. 
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**  before.  3.  When,  as,  at  a  time  when.  4.  Till,  until.  5.  That. 
"  6.  If,  when.  7.  Lest,  for  fear  That.  8.  Than.  9.  Where. 
"  10.  When.  11.  Whether.  12.  Because.  13.  As.  14.  How, 
^'  how  much,  how  many.  15.  How.  16.  Why.  17.  What. 
"  18.  Nothing  but,  only.'* 

I  shall  commence  my  enquiries  by  considering  a  Preposition, 
belonging  to  the  form  of  our  Element  "^C,  ^D,  &c.  with  the 
breathing  preceding  the  Radical  Consonant ;  and  we  shall  here 
see,  what  all  have  understood,  how  words  performing  the  office  of 
Prepositions  and  Conjunctions,  may  express  a  similar  meaning,  or 
contain  the  same  fundamental  idea,  though  they  are  applied  to 
purposes  somewhat  different.  Though  Grammarians  have  with 
good  reason  distinguished  words,  applied  to  these  different  pur- 
poses, by  the  different  names  of  Conjunctions  and  Prepositions^ 
yet  they  have  not  been  ignorant,  that  such  words  often  conveyed 
a  similar  sense,  and  belonged  to  the  same  fundamental  notion. 
Every  Grammarian  who  records  the  fact,  which  often  takes 
place,  that  the  same  word  is  used  both  as  a  Preposition  and 
Conjunction,  necessarily  supposes  this  circumstance  to  exists  as 
every  one  allows,  that  the  same  word,  however  various  may  be  its 
senses,  contains  one  common  and  fundamental  idea.  The  first 
term,  which  I  shall  examine,  is  the  Latin  AD,  **  To,  Before,  At — 
*'  Until/'  &c.  &c.,  which  meant  originally,  as  I  imagine,  *  That — 
*  Place — ^Time ;'  and  it  may  be  considered,  only  as  another  form  of 
ID.  The  Demonstrative  part  of  Speech,  when  it  is  applied  to  a 
distant  Place  or  Time,  naturally  passes  into  the  idea,  which  we 
annex  to  such  Prepositions,  as  AD,  signifying  To.  Thus  in  the 
phrase  *  Eo  ID  Londinum,'  if  I  may  so  say,  when  it  becomes 
familiarly  repeated,  we  readily  and  almost  necessarily  pass  from 
the  sense  of  ID  to  the  use  of  AD — •  Eo  AD  Londinum.'  The 
Conjunction  Ut,  I  conceive,  likewise,  to  be  another  form  of  Id; 
and  thus  we  see,  how  Ad  and  Ut  contain  the  same  fundamental 

idea. 
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idea.  We  find,  among  the  interpretations  of  R.  Ains worth  for 
Ad,  the  term  Untilj  and  the  terms  **  Till,  UntU/*  are  adopted,  as 
we  have  seen,  among  the  senses  of  a  Conjunction.  We  know, 
that  7/7/  andJ7«if/7  are  used  both  as  Prepositions  and  Conjunc- 
tions— Till — Until  such  a  time — Till — Until  he  returns— 7)7/ — 
Until — That  he  returns.  In  our  ancient  Writers,  and  in  Scotch, 
Till  is  familiarly  used,  as  To  now  is  in  our  ordinary  Language; 
and  I  have  suggested  on  a  former  occasion>  that  Till  may 
perha:ps  be  derived  from  a  Pronominal  word  signifying  This-^ 
That,  &c. 

The  Etymologists  justly  compare  Ap  with  At,  Ast,  (Lat.)  and 
the  Greek  Atar^  (Ar^);  and  they  inform  t4is,  likewise,  that  it 
is  compounded  with  adverbs,  as  Adeo,  which  is  the  same,  says 
Vossius,  as'^Eo  usque,  Ad  eum  usqu^  modum/'  The  explana- 
tory English  word  At  is  acknowledged  to  belong  to  Ad.  Let  us 
mark  how  Ad  is  joined  with  a  term  of  the  same  sort,  £o,  belong- 
ing to  Is,  Id  ;  and  we  shall  agree^  that  Ad^Eo  might  have  been 
Ad=Id.  The  first  sense  of  Adeo  in  Robert  Ainsworth  is  So^  where 
we  have  the  original  idea,  This—^That^-^^r  Such  a  manner.  In 
the  combination  Ad^Huc^  quasi  Adc^Hoc,  we  have  precisely  the 
same  union,  which  I  suppose  in  Ad^Id.  It  is  marvellous  to 
observe,  how  these  terms  are  inclined  to  be  united  with  each 
other.  Let  us  again  note  tli^  explanatory  yfotd  Usque^  where  the 
Us  has  the  same  meaning  of  Is— *rThat ;'  and  we  observe,  moreover, 
that  it  iis  combined  with  Ot/^^  and  forms  a  similar  union  to  that  of 
HucaGii.  In  the  phrase  1/5 =<2w^  17/,  we  have,  in  fact,  the  union 
of  terms,  denoting  in  their  original  meaning,  without  regarding 
the  primitive  sense  of  l/y,  —  'To  That  —  That;*  and  in  the 
combination  Us^Que^Qua^Quef  we  have  the  union  *To  That — 
\  That^— That/  applied  to  a  different  purpose.  In  the  phrases 
U5:^Que  Ad^Eo,  Us^Que  Ad^Hudwe  hs^ve  the  combinations  *To 
^  That  To   That;"    and  thus  we  see,  how  ternas,   conveying  a 

Demon- 
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Demonstrative  idea,  are  crowded  tcfgether;  which  will  shew  us 
how  frequent  and  prominent  this  idea  presents  itself  in  the 
construction  of  Lahguages. 

One  of  the  senses  of  Ad=m,  according  toR.  Ainsworth,  is  ''  And 
*'  Therefore;"'  and  he  explains  lD=»^a,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  de- 
rived from  loandEo,  '* Therefore, — Propefa  Ad^o  tollere  puerum," 
where  we  might  put  '^Propera  Id^^  tollere  puerum."    Now  Ad  and 
Id,  in  Ad,  Id}Eo,  coincide  in  meaning.     While  I  am  examining 
the  term  IdeOy  I  cast  my  eyes  on  Identidem ^vfhere  we  have  another 
combination — Idem — Idem;  and  likewise  on  Igitur^  "Therefore.— 
**  Then,  Thereupon,"  where  we  see  the  Is-^Id.     The  sense  of 
Thereupon  is  the  same  as  Upon  7%i5— ^Upon  That.    The  Etymo- 
logists understand,  that  Igititr  is  related  to  Is;  and  they  derive  it 
therefore  from  *^  Id  Agilur.'*     It  may  be  a  compound  of  Id-Id,  or 
Id-It  A,  or  the  Itur  may  be  referred  to  such  terms,  as  Autar^  (Aura^,) 
Eter-oSj  (Ere^og,)  Other,  &ic.     Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  word 
Ita,  which  the  Etymologists  acknowledge  to  belong  to  Is,Out-05, 
(pvTog.)     In  Itaque,  we  have  the  union   of  Ita  and  Que.    The 
Etymologists  justly  compare  the  Latin  Ita  with  the  Greek  Eita, 
{jEjtoc,  Postea,  Deinde,)  Upon  It  or  TAaf;  t<>  which  we  must  add 
EiTHA='^il,  £^=:EiTA,  (Eidof,  statim,   cc^festim,   E^rf/Ta,  Deinde, 
Postea.)     We   cannot   but   note  the   Demonstrative  Ea  in    the 
explanatory  word  *  Post-£^ ;'    and   De^Inde^  we  know,  signifies 
*From  r^ij^-— place — person — time,'  &c.     In  the  phrase  "To  Ep^ 
*'EiTA,"(TdE^€/Ta,  Posteritas,)  we  see  a  combination  with  a  kindred 
term.     The  Ep  belongs  directly  to  the  Greek  Epi^  Epeh  (E^i,  Ad, 
E^€/,  Postquam,)  which  we  must  refer  to  the  Element  ^P,   &c. 
bearing  the  same  sense.     In  the  Latin  Ap=Ud,  At,  we  see  a  com- 
bination of  a  similar  kind  from  Ab  and  Ud  or  Id.     Among  the 
senses  of  Ab,  R.  Ainsworth  justly  gives  us,  '  After,  next, — At— 
^  In,^  &c.     The  Latin  At  will  remind  us  of  the  Aut  in  Autem, 
or  Avr^Tem;   and  the  Tern  is  the  same  as  the   Dam^  or  Dem 
in    '  Qyi^Dam,    Idem  dr  M^Dem;'    and  the   Tern  in  IteM   6t 

3  K  '  It=7>m,' 
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^  JuTeni/    Thus,  then,  Autem  and  Item  are  only  different  forms  of 
Idtm. 

The  Greek  Eis,(Ei^,  In,  Ad,)  has  a  similar  meaning  tx)  Ad  ;  and 
we  shall  now  understand,  that  it  has  the  same  radical  meaning 
as  a  word  under  the  same  form,  Eis,  (E^c,  Unus,)  One,  This  or 
That  Person,  though  applied  to  a  different  purpose.  Let  us  mark 
the  Latin  In,  and  remember  its  parallels,  the  English  In,  and  the 
Greek  Etiy  (Ef,)  which  have  the  same  relation  to  En,  ('Ey,  Unum,) 
Unus^  and  One. — If  the  Reader  should  doubt  about  the  original 
sense^  which  I  have  supposed  to  be  annexed  to  Ad  and  At,  of 
This,  That;  I  shall  produce  a  Greek  word,  which  is  acknow- 
ledged to  signify,  as  an  Adverb  and  Conjunction,  "  In  This  or 
**  That  Manner,"  and  to  be  often  used  precisely  as  the  English 
That  is  J  while  the  same  word  is  likewise  employed  as  a  Prepo- 
sition, corresponding  with  Ad.  The  Greek  Cos,  (JU,  Ut,  Sicut, 
Perinde  ac  si,  &c.— Pro  ir^oq^  Ad,  In,  ilf,  Ita,  Sic,  pro  Outo;,) 
signifies  Thus — in  This  or  That  Manner — As, —  Thaty  {jLyta  ow 
tytviaa-Kov,  tagovKiist,  &c.  ubi  ilg  ponitur  pro  Or/) ;  and  it  likewise  means 
To.  It  would  be  idle  to  produce  instances  of  senses,  which  every 
schoolboy  acknowledges.  Another  form  of  Oos  is  Eoos,  (iU, 
EA>ff.)  It  is  curious  to  mark  the  particles,  with  which  Oos,  (Qg,) 
is  joined,  and  which  have  all,  as  I  imagine,  the  same  original 
meaning;  as  Oos|Ei=I%^  Ge,  Per,  An,  Ara,  An  Dee=^ La^Dee, 
An   Dee^Pou,  Dee^Pou=The^'^N,  Ge,  Oun,  Oun  Dee,  Te,  &c.  &c. 

(fiC)  A7C  c/ds  y^i  ia(nr%q,  tag  oaf,  tag  a^,  ag  av  ifjXaSfi,  tag  oof  S^ov,  tag  ot»  SfirovSiv, 

tag  ys,  tag  ow,  tag  ovv  Sfi,  ua-n.)  The  Etymologists  acknowledge,  that 
Oos,  (ilg,)  belongs  to  Os,  (O^,)  and  Auto5,  Ov  t^ottov,  Quemad- 
modum,— AuTov  t^ottov,  ua-avrtag,  where  we  again  see  the  Oos,  (iUf) 
joined  with  the  word  Autoo^,  (Autw^,  Sic.)  I  suspect,  that  Pros, 
(n^ogf)  or  Pro  =^4?,  is  a  compound  of  Pro,  (n^o,  ante^)  and  Eis, 
Oos,  {Etg,  n^,)  or  some  word  belonging  to  our  Element  ^S, 
bearing  a  similar  meaning;  so  that  Pro:=^S  w|}1  signify  'Thus 
*  Forward— Forward  to  J%is  or  That  Foint.' 

Let 
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Let  us  note  the  term  £i,  (Ei,  Si,  Ah,  Utrum,  Utinam,  Quod,) 
which  I  conceive  to  be  quasi  £j,  and  of  the  same  radical  mean- 
ing  with  Oos,  (Xl^)   &c.     The  sense  annexed  to  £/,  or  Ej,  as 
denoting  //",  may  be  conceived  to  be,  '  Were  things  in   This  or 
/  That  manner'—*  Were  things  «Sb,*— (*  So  he  would  biit  hear/)  and 
hence  we  join  7/"  with  Thai,  and  So — ^If  That — If  So  be,'  as  I  have 
before  shewn.     In  the  sense  of  Utinam  ajnd  Quod,  which  Ei  or 
Ej  bears,  it  directly  signifies  That — '  O  That  such  things  were !  * 
Th£j  (06j)   added  to    Ei,  (E/,)    conveys   the    same    meaning   as 
The  in  English  does.     Our  Etymologists  acknowledge,  that  Ut 
belongs  to  Id,  Oos,  Os,  {Sl;,  O^) ;  and  they  remind  us,  moreover, 
of  Oti,  (Ori,)  That,  and  Ote,  (Or«,  Quando,)  which  signifies  *  At 
•  That  time.  That.' — I  might  here  suggest,  that  Eoos,(Etoc,  Aurora; 
'—Oriens,)  denoting  the  East,  under  the  same  form  as  the  Con- 
junction, may   possibly  bear  the  same  meaning   of  •  That — the 
'  Distinguished  quarter  of  the  Heavens/     But  on  this  point  there 
are    many   difficulties.    The    West   is  a  kindred   word.     The 
terms  corresponding  with  the  Latin  Ad,  and  the  English  At,  in 
the  Celtic  Dialects,  are  Ad,  At,  (Welsh,)    Aig,  Ag,  (Gal.  and 
Irish,)  which  are  used  in  the  formation  of  Participles,  as  I  shew 
more  fully  in  another   place.     General  Vallancey,  in   his  Irish 
Grammar,  explains  Ag  by  *'  At,  with,  by,  in  possession  of;"  and 
the  next  term  to  it  is  Aga,  "Whose,  Whereof;"  where  we  see  it 
in  its  original  state  of  a  Pronominal  pait  of  Speech.     In  the  same 
column  we  have  Ao ^So,  Her e\;  where  again  Ag  is  applied  in  its 
just  sense^  and  Ad,  '^^,  or  An.**     The  Latin  Etymologists  have 
referred  Ad  to  the  Hebrew  ijr  Od,  "  Ad,  Usque  Ad,''  says  Mar- 
tinius.     Mr.  Parkhurst   explains    this   Hebrew   word  by  '^  Yet, 
€€  still.— 'Besides,  moreover. — Again,  Yet,  again. — More^  Until.    To, 
**  Unto. — Repeated,   Both — And,"*   which    I   shall   consider   more 
particularly  in  another  place. 

The  Greek  Eti,  (Eti,  Adhuc,  Etiamnum,)  and  the  English 

Yet, 
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Yet,  contain  the  sannie  idea  of  It,  Id,  or  *  JTiis  or  That  thing/ 
Let  us  mark  the  explanatory  terras  Ad=Huc,  *To  This  or  That/ 
Ex/jm,  *In  This  manner,*  which  are  acknowledged  to  contain  the 
same  idea.  While  I  examine  the  Greek  Eti,  (Er/,)  in  my  Greek 
Vocabulary,  I  cast  my  eyes  on  Et-^^,  (Eti;^,  Socius,)  ET-Air-os, 
(Erui^o^y  Amicus,)  ET-£r-05,  {En^og^  Alter,)  where  the  Et  has  the 
same  meaning  of  '  This  or  That — Person,  a  certain  Person/  The 
•Etymologists  under  Yet  refer  us  to  the  Saxon  Get^  Geta,  the 
German  Jetzt,  the  Welsh  Etwa^  Etto,  and  the  Greek  Eti  and 
Authis^  (Er/,  koQig.)  The  form  of  the  Saxon  G^f,  which  may  be 
quasi  G^=It,  might  lead  us  to  think,  that  T*«Et  was  a  compound. 
The  Greek  Authi,  (Au^/,  Illic,  Ibi ;— Hue,)  and  Auto^Thi,  (AvrA) 

*  In  This  or  That  place,' is  acknowledged  to  be  derived  from  Aut-o5, 
(AvTogj  Ipse,)  *He,  This  or  That  Person  ;*  yet  Authis^{k\j^iq^  Denuo, 
Rursus,  Iterum ;  Posthac,  in  Posterum,)  which  is  nothing  but 
That  or  This^  succeeding  or  added  to  a  former  action,  *  Post- Hat:,' 
the  Lexicographers  derive  from  Au^  (Aw.)  It  is  justly  joined  with 
a  cognate  word,  the  Article,  to  express  the  same  thing,  as  'O,  Ee, 

*  To  Authis,  The  Succeeding  one,'  (O,  iy,  to  AvBig,  Sequens,  Posterus.) 
This  is  a  similar  combination,  with  a  similar  meaning,  to  'O,  Ee,  To 
« AuT-05,'  (O,  If,  TO  Avroi,  Idem,)  The  This-^The  That— or  *The  Same 

*  again,  as  before,'  or,  as  we  might  express  it  in  English  by  con- 
genial terms,  *  The  As^  The  Such/  We  see  now,  that  Autothi,  and 
Authis^  (AvTodt,  Illic,  Av6ig,  Rursus^)  means  •  In  That  or  Such  a  Place,' 
and  *  In  That  or  Such  a  Manner;*  which  latter  phrase  of  itself, 
without  the  addition  of  As  before j  pr  Again ,  would  denote  the 
repetition  of  the  action  before  dotie^  as  a  similar  combination 
does  the;  identity  of  the  Person,  who  was  before  mentioned. 
Idem,  we  know,  too,  is  from  Is — *  This  or  That  person/  We  find, 
however,  that  Au,  (Au,  Rursum,)  in  a  similar  sense  to  Authis, 
{Av6ig,  Rursus,)  exists  by  itself;  which  must  lead  us  to  refer 
the  one  to    the   other;    and  yet  we  at  the  same  time  see  the 

relation 
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relation  of  Authis,  (Av6ig,)to  Autos,  (Avrog,  Ipse.)'  This  difficulty 
can  ^nly  be  solved  by  supposing,  what  I  have  often  thought,  that 
Autos  was  itself  a  compound  of  Au,  or  Av,  Af,  Ap,  denoting 
Being,  He,  &c ,  corresponding  with  Ef,  (Welsh^)  &c.  &c.,  and  ^T 
or  T'^,  bearing  the  same  meaning.  Perhaps  the  Aut  or  Apt  is 
the  same  combination  as  Ips,  in  Ips-^.  In  Autika,  (Avtiku,  Mox, 
Statim,  Protinus,  Illico,)  we  have  the  explanatory  term  Illico, 
which  belongs,  we  know,  to  Ille, — This  or  That  Person,  and 
which  will  shew  us,  how  such  ideas  may  be  connected  with  the 
notion  of  This  or  That.  ^ 

While  I  am  examining  Eis,  (Ei^,  In,  Ad,)  I  cast  my  eyes  on 
Ek,  or  Eks,  {Ek,  pI,  a,  Ab,  De,  Per,  Propter,  Juxta,  &c.  &c.) 
which,  with  its  parallel  term  Ex^  appears  to  have  the  same  Radical 
meaning  with  Eis,  (Etg,  In,  Ad,)  This  or  That — Place,  Person,  &c. 
by  way  of  distinction;  and  the  different  turns  of  meaning,  be- 
longing to  thes^  word^,  as  To^^From,  are  merely  the  effects  of 
Accident.  The  Lexicographers  explain  both  of  them,  in  some  r 
of  their  senses  by  the  same  words,  as  Per,  Propter,  In,  Post. 
There  is,  however,  considerable  difficulty  on  this  point;  and  I 
have  given  a  different  idea,  respecting  these  particles.  Ex,  &c.  on 
another  occasion.  The  English  Out  seems  to  belong  to  the 
Latin  £;r;  and,  if  this  should  be  the  case,  we  must  derive  from 
the  same  origin  the  parallel  terms  to  Out,  as  Ut,  Utan,  (Sax.) 
Uyt,  (Belg;)  Aus,  Aussen,  (Germ.)  Vt,  Uta,  Us,  (Goth.)  Ud, 
(Dan.)  &c.  &c.  The  English  Ut  in  Uif-most,  and  Utter,  wjth  its 
parallel  terms  :itter,  (Swed.)  Ttre,  (Isl.)  Utter,  (Sax.)  belong  to 
Out — Outer.  This  seems  to  bring  us  to  Other.  To  Utter  is 
To  Bring  Out.  The  terms  Issue,  Issir,  (Fr.)  Uscire,  (Ital.) 
belong  to  Ex.  I  have  suggested,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  Ex 
and  Out  might  possibly  belong  to  our  Element,  under  the  idea 
of  the  Base,  as  the  Spot  From  or  Out  of  which  things  may 
arise ;  and  I  shall  exhibit  a  race  of  words,  in  a  future  page,  which 

signify. 
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signify,  To  Stir  up  or  Out  the  Earth,  Estw,  (Eo-r/a) ;  and  from  this 
idea  may  Ex,  Out,  &c.  be  derived.  When  various  notions 
concur,  which  might  on  the  first  view  of  the  question  with  equal 
probability  supply  the  origin  of  the  word ;  and  when  we  have  no 
evidence,  from  which  we  could  decide  on  the  original  sense 
annexed  to  it,  our  judgment  must  be  suspended,  till  such 
evidence  can  be  obtained.  I  shall  here,  however,  produce  what- 
ever arguments  present  themselves,  which  may  seem  to  shew, 
how  such  terms  might  naturally  be  referred  to  the  race  of  words 
now  before  us. 

Outrage  is  in  ancient  French  Oultrage,  which  is  referred  to 
Outre y  Oultre,  and  which  they  derive  from  Ultra.     Now  Ultra  has 
precisely  the  same  meaning  as  Ex=fra,  and  the  Ul  certainly  belongs 
to  Ullus,  Alius,  &c.     This  will  serve  to  illustrate  my  Hypothesis, 
that  Ex  belongs  to  Hic,  Is,  &c.     While  I  am  examining  my  Saxon 
and  Gothic  Dictionary,  I  cast  my  eyes  on  the  Gothic  UTnthan, 
Autem;   where  we  see  a  Conjunction,  derived  from  the  idea  bf 
Thif — That,  as  AuTem  is.     In  the  same  column  of  Lye's  Dic- 
tionary, I  perceive  ''IJTH^fFita,  fFite,  Wuta,   Sapiens,   Sophista, 
'*  Philosophus ; "  where  the  Uth  appears  to  be  used  in  its  intensive 
sense,  and  JVite  is  fVise.     Adjacent  to  Out  in  Skinner  is  Ought, 
which    must   surely   be  considered,  as  a  Demonstrative    part  of 
Speech, — '  This  or  That  thing— Any  thing— It,'  &c.    The  parallel 
terms    to   Ought  are    Owiht,   Awiht,  Aht,    Uht,   (Sax.)    &c.  &c. 
Skinner   says,    that   Awiht    is    the    same   as    JViht,    ''  Quodvis 
"  Animal."     Lye  explains  Wiht  by  ^*  Wight.     Creatura,  animal, 
''  res. — Res   quaevisj    aliquid,  quidvis,  quidquam.*'     Wight  must 
probably  be  added  to  these   words ;    and  if  so,  the  term  Whit,--- 
"  Not  a  Whit,''  belongs  to  the  same  race.     From  Ought  is  derived 
N'^^Ought,  N^Aughty  as  Nequis  is   derived  from  Ne   and  Quis. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  office   attached  to  the   Etymologist  so 
difficult,  as  that,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  discover  the  origin  of 

certain 
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certain  terms,  when  different  senses  belonging  to  his  Radical 
may  alike  be  applied  to  them.  I  have  examined,  on  a  former 
occasion,  (page  121,)  various  terms,  which  denote  Property  and 
Possession;  and  I  have  supposed,  that  they  may  be  derived  from 
the  Earth,  as  the  great  source  from  which  Property  and  Posses- 
sion are  acquired.  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  and  natural 
than  this  origin.  Yet  we  may  observe,  that  the  idea  of  Property^ 
or  of  that,  *'quod  cuique  Proprium  est,"  might  be  derived  from 
the  notion  of  •  This  or  That  Peculiar  Person,'  as  distinguished 
from  another;  and  thus  Ought,  Own,  in  Gothic,  Aicm,  &c. 
Head,  or  Hood,  &c.  (as  Malden^Heady  KnighuHood,)  might 
belong  to  the  race  of  words  now  before  us.  Among  those  terms, 
I  have  produced  j4gain  and  jigainst,  which  may  possibly  be  like- 
wise attached  to  the  train  of  ideas,  which  I  am  here  unfolding. 
The  Ag=Ain  might  be  a  compound  of  the  Elements  ^G»^N, 
denoting  Being,  of  a  aimilar  kind  to  Idem^  or  Id^Dem^  0  Autos^ 
(O  axjToq,)  &c.,  and  might  mean  •  This — That,  as  before,  or  re- 
*  peated — The  Same;'  and  the  idea  of  Ag^Ainst  directly  connects 
itself  with  This  and  That;  as  •  This,  corresponding  with — disdn- 
«  guished  from,  or  as  opposed  to  That.*  I  shall  shew,  that  the 
Greek  Anti,  and  Ant^ios,  (Avn,  Avtio^,)  belong  to  the  Element 
'^N,  denoting  Being,  to  En,  (Ev,)  One^  An,  (Eng.)  &c.  &c.  Yet 
these  words  Again,  Against,  &c.  present  to  us  considerable  diffi- 
culties, which  it  is  not  easy  to  unravel. 

In  Saxon,  Oth  signifies  "  Donee,  Usque,  Dum,"  which  coin- 
cides  with  the  sense  of  Ad,  &c.  Eis,  (E/c,)  &c.  Lye  explains 
**  Oth  Hider,"  Hue  Usque,  where  in  Hue,  Us,  we  see  This — 
That.  The  Us  is  only  Hie — Hue,  &c.  as.  I  Jhave  before 
observed.  Let  us  mark  the  Saxon  Hider,  belonging  to  the 
English  Hither,  which  I  have  shewn  to  be  the  same  combination 
as  Other;  and.  I  have  likewise  shewn,  that  T"^ Hither  belongs  to 
Hither p  as  Th^-Ateron  does  to  Eteron,  {Qaru^ov,  Ere^ov.)     I  have 

suggested, 
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suggested,  that  Ad,  Eis,  (E/^,  Jd,)  and  Ek,  Eks,  (Ek,  E^,  E,)  Ex, 
may  have  the  same  radical  meaning  of  This  or  That,  as  the 
Distinguished  —  Marked  Spot,  to  which  things  are  referred, 
whether  as  That  Spot,  To  which  they  tend,  or  as  That^  from 
which  they  proceed.  Now  the  Saxon  Oth,  Usque,  is  sometimes 
used  in  composition  for  Ad,  as  OTH-Clipian,  Adhaerere;  and  some- 
times for  Ex,  as  OxH-Br^rfan,  which  Lye  explains  by  Eripere, 
OTH'hcehhan,    Ex-Tollere,    and   OTK^-Byrstan,   Erumpere;    where 

we  see,  that  Oth  coincides  with  Out,  To  Burst-Our,  To  Stick 

Break, — Burst,  &c. — to  That  or  Such  a  pbint,  if  I  may  so  express 
it,  so  as  to  unite,  proceed  forward,  &c.  &c. 

In  the  same  column  of  my  Greek  Vocabulary,  where  the  prepo- 
sition Ek,  (Ex,)  is,  I  find  EK^Jst^os,  (Ejcomtto;,  Slnguli,  Quisque;) 
and  in  an  adjoining  one,  Ek=  £m=o^,  (Exf/i/of,  Ille.)  We  cannot 
doubt,  but  that  Ek  in  these  Pronouns  signifies  That}  and  the 
same  form  of  the  Preposition  might  be  some  inducement  for  us 
to  imagine,  that  the  Preposition  contained  originally  a  similar 
idea.  The  Ast  in  the  former  Pronoun  is  an  addition  of  the 
Element  ^C,  '^K,  ^S,  &c.  to  itself;  and  the  Ein  belongs  to  the 
Element  ^N,  bearing  a  similar  meaning.  I  find,  likewise,  in  the 
same  column  with  Ek^Ast^os^  (EKwrog,)  Ek=As,  (Exo^,  Procul,) 
which  is  a  similar  compound,  applied  to  a  different  purpose, 
€  Yhat — That  Distance,*  by  way  of  exaggeration.  We  have  various 
compounds  of  the  same  words,  belonging  to  different  forms  of 
our  Element  '^C,  ^S,  &c.  C^,  &c.,  which  are  all  employed  for 
the  same  purpose  of  increasing  the  signification,  Ek^Ast- 
AtoOy  Ek^Asta^Chee,  Ek^ Asta^Cho^Thi,  Ek^Asta^Cho^Se,  Ek= 
Asta^Cho^The^^N^  &ic.  (Ezeurrurof,  Longissime,  EKxa-Taxny  Ubique, 

ExaTTUxoOh  Ubique  gentium,  Ixaa-Tuxoo-i,  ^UOCumque,    ExcurTccxoOev, 

Undique,)  which  mean  This  There^That  There  Spot — Way  off, 
&c.  &c.  In  EK=AT=£r-05,  (Ezare^c,  Alteruter,)  we  have  a  combi- 
nation of  Ek  and  Et  =Er-05,  (Er«f o^,)  which  is  compounded  of  our 

Element 
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Element  ^T  and  ^R.  In  Ek=sOon,  (Ekuv,  Voluntarius,  qui  sponte 
aliquid  faclt,)  we  have  a  similar  compound  to  that  of  Ek=:Ein 
in  Ek=Ein-05,  {EKBivog,)  as  it  means  Is  Ipse,  Is  qui  ex  se  Ipso 
aliquid  facit.  In  AuTH=EK=AsT-o5,(Aufl6Jca(rTo^  Severus,  rigidus;— 
Justus,)  we  see  a  compound  from  Avt-os  and  Ek=Ast=05,  (Aurof, 
Execa-Tog)',  and  the  term  denotes  '  A  Person,  who  acts  from  Himself,  or 

*  from  his  Own  feelings,  without  regard  to  the  condition  of  others,— 

*  The -SfZ/J^A  Personage,*  as  we  express  it.  The  word  literally  means 

*  The  Each'-Himself  man/  if  I  may  so  say ; — the  man,  who  acts 
as  if  Each  individual  was  acting  only  for  Himself.  The  various 
compounds  of  Aut-w,  (Auto^,)  will  shew  us  the  different  uses  to 
which  the  Demonstrative  Pronoun  may  be  applied,  as  Axjtu- Ades, 
(AvQecSujg,  Sibi  placens,  se  ipsum  admirans,)  AuTH=^/r^/o5,  (Aufla/^HTOf, 
Voluntarius,  Ultroneus) ;  where  we  have  the  same  sense,  as  in 
Ek^Oon,  (Ekcov,)  AuTH=ENT-e5,  Auth=Ent^o,  (Au^fiVTiyc,  Qui  sua 
manu  se  perimit; — Auctor  caedis  ;  Auctor  quilibet; — Dominus, 
Auctor,  AvQevTiu,  Auctoritatem  in  aliquem  usurpo,  Dominor,)  from 
which,  as  we  know,  the  term  Authentic  is  taken.  The  Ent  in  this 
word  is  not  derived  from  le<r9cu,  Mittere,  Avrog  Eig,  Evrog,  qui  se 
ipsum  mittit  ad  negotia;  or  from  £y6;,oGcido;  but  it  belongs  to  the 
Element  '^N,  bearing  the  same  meaning  as  Aut.  On  a  former 
occasion,  (p.  257.)  I  have  referred  AucTor  and  its  parallel  terms 
to  the  idea  of  the  Base,  which  is  probably  right.  Yet  we  ought 
to  observe,  that  Aut  =05,  (Avrog,)  has  here  precisely  the  same 
meaning  as  AucTor;  and  thus  the  original  idea  of  this  latter  word 
might  possibly  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  former.  This  word 
Auctor  seems  to  be  directly  attached  to  Augeo,  which  must 
likewise  be  referred  to  the  Base,  if  my  conjecture  is  right  respect- 
ing the  source  of  Auctor.  The  Latin  Aug^o,  however,  appears  to 
belong  to  some  Saxon  and  Gothic  terms,  which  may  be  thought 
not  to  be  derived  from  the  Base.  All  this  will  be  examined  on  a 
future  occasion. 

8^  We 
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We  shall  now  understand,  that  Ac,  Ex,  and  Ax,  whether  as 
simple  or  compounded,  in  Ar-Que,  all  belong  to  each  other,  and 
denote  Hoc — Id,  &c.,  '  In  This  or  That  manner.  Likewise,  So, 
*  Also/  Robert  Ainsworth  explains  Ac  in  one  sense  by  As,  where 
we  have  both  the  Demonstrative  and  the  Relative  idea;  •*  Est 
"animus  erga  te  Idem,  Ac  fuit;"  where  the  Demonstrative 
Pronoun  Is,  in  Idem,  has  the  same  relation  to  Ac,  which  That  has 
to  itself  in  its  two  uses  of  the  Demonstrative  and  Relative  turn 
of  meaning,  ''  My  mind  is  towards  you  That,  That  it  was." 
The  Greek  Eede,  (hJh,  apud  Poetas  pro  Kai,)  Eedee,  (nJiy,  Jam,) 
mean  '  In  This  manner — ^time/  The  Etymologists  derive  Ac  from 
Ago  ;  "Notat  enim  Agmen,'*  says  Martinius,  "  quia  est  Conjunctio 
"  Copulativa."  He  sees,  however,  its  relation  to  Arque;  and  he 
refers  it,  moreover,  to  terms  connected  with  our  old  English 
word  Eke.  We  should  imagine,  on  the  first  view,  that  Eke,  and 
its  parallel  terms  Juk,  EaCy  (Goth,  and  Sax-)  Mc,  (Sax.)  Etiam, 
Juch,  (Germ.)  &c.,  belong  to  Acj  yet  on  this  point  considerable 
difficulties  occur.  Eke,  &c.  has  been  justly  referred  to  a  race  of 
verbs,  signifying  To  Add,  as  Eacan,  (Sax.)  Aukan,  (Goth.)  &c. ; 
and  if  Eke  is  attached  to  Ac,  the  verbs  Eacan,  Aukan,  (Sax. 
Goth.)  &c,  must  be  derived  from  Eke,  &c.  Yet  the  same  verbs 
seem  to  connect  themselves  with  the  Latin  Augeo,  and  the  Greek 
Auxo,  (Av^a,)  which  are  attached,  I  imagine,  to  a  very  different  idea. 
Martinius  reminds  us,  under  Ac,  of  the  Hebrew  ^ti  AK,  Utique, 
another  of  these  terms ;  where  let  us  mark,  in  Hjique,  the  Ux 
belonging  to  Id.  He  observes,  moreover,  "  AUudit  ad  Graecum 
'*  Koi,  per  metathesin.'*  The  Greek  Kai  and  Te,  (Kou,  Tf,)  under 
the  form  K" ,  &c.,  have  a  similar  meaning. 

We  perceive  in  Ax=Que  and  Ax=Qui,  how  the  Que  and  Qui 
are  joined  with  Ax;  and  this  will  shew  us  the  original  idea 
annexed  to  Ax,  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  same  as  Id.  Aux  is 
another  form  of  Ax,  applied  to  a  different  purpose,  as  in  ^  Aux 

'  Caesar 
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'  Csesar — Aut  Nullus/  which  means  *  This  character — Caesar,  That 
'character  —  Nobody/  It  is  agreed,  that  Or  and  its  parallels 
Odery  (Germ.)  &c-  belong  to  Other-^ Either.  R.  Ainsworth  ex- 
plains Aut  by  *'Or,  or  Else,  Either.— It  is  often  Disjunctive. — 
''  Sometimes  Conjunctive.'*  We  all  know,  that  Que  has  this 
double  use;  and  we  learn,  from  my  Hypothesis, that  the  Conjunc- 
tive and  Disjunctive  senses  are  alike  annexed  to  these  words. 
In  the  Conjunctive  sense.  This  or  That  marks  or  demonstrates 
similitude  ;  and  in  the  Disjunctive  it  marks  difference.  •  Caesar 
«  Et  Pompeius  pugnarunt,  Caesar  fought — In  This  manner — 
^  So  —  Likewise   Pompey  fought.  —  Caesar   Aut    Pompeius    vicit, 

•  Caesar  conquered,  He,  such  a  person — Caesar  conquered — Either 

*  — the  Other, — That  person — Pompey  conquered.'  The  Greeks, 
we  know,  use  H,  vel,  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  H,  the  De- 
monstrative article  and  the  Relative,  (O,  fj,  ro,  og,  nj,  o,)  that  Que 
bears  to  gw/,  denoting  *Any  one.  Who.'  The  Greek  Kai,  (Ka/,) 
means  likewise  Et  and  Aut  ;  and  it  expresses  various  other  turns 
of  meaning,  which  we  annex  to  different  Adverbs  and  Conjunc- 
tions, &c.,  as  SiCf  Nam,  Sed,  At,  Igitur,  &c.  &c.  as  the  ordinary 
Lexicographers  detail  to  us.  In  the  Vocabulary  of  Hederic  we 
have  thirty  different  senses  annexed  to  Kai,  (Ka/,)  and  the 
particles  combined  with  it.  In  orie  sense  we  have  '*  Ponitur  et 
"  pro  Relativo  Pronomine,'  where  we  have  the  relation  of  Que  to 
Qui.  The  Latin  Autem,  as  I  have  observed,  belongs  to  Aut,  as 
Idem  or  Item  to  Id.  One  of  the  senses  of  Autem  produced  by 
R.  Ainsworth  is  "  And  Also/'  where  we  unequivocally  see  the 
sense  of  Item — In  This  Manner.  In  the  sense  of  But  it  marks 
Difference  and  Distinction — This — That  thing,  as  compared  with 
another  thing,  by  way  of  some  dissimilitude. 

The  Lexicographers,  though  they  have  explained  At  by  the 
general  expression  But;  yet  they  have  added  the  various  pur- 
poses, to  which  this  particle  is  applied,  of  Distinguishing — whether 

by 
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by  Admiring — Dispraising,  &c.  &c. ;  and  this  brings  us  to  the 
use  of  the  Distinguishing — or  Demonstrative  Parts  of  Speech,  This — 
That,  &c.,  At,  says  R.  Ainsworth,  "  But.  (i)  In  Distinguishing^ 
"  (2)  Threatening,  (3)  Admiring.  (4)  Dispraising.  (5)  Ob- 
**jecting  and  Answering."  The  Etymologists  understand,  that 
the  succeeding  word  At-AT,  "(1)  An  Interjection  of  surprise, 
"  Hoida !  how  now  !  (2)  Of  Admiration  ;  O  strange  !  O  wonder- 
"  ful!"  &c.  &c.,  belongs  to  At;  where  we  fully  see  the  use  of 
the  Demonstrative  Part  of  Speech,  That!  That!  and  we  moreover 
again  observe  a  propensity  in  the  mind  to  combine  terms  of  this 
nature.      Hence   we    have    the   Greek    Ot-Otoi,    (Ototo/,    Heu! 

Hei  !)     Att-Atai,   Att-Atai-Ax,   (Arraro/,    ATT«ra/a|.)      Let    US 

mark   the   adjacent  words  to  Ototoi,  (OToroh)  Oti,  and  Ote,  (Or/, 
Quod,  Quia,  O,  t6,  Quando,)  which  belong  to  the  same  idea,  This 
— That, — That  time,  When;  and  they  are  alike  to  be  referred  to 
our  Element  "^T  '^  or  T  '^,  whether  we  consider  them  as  simple  or 
compounded.     Eute  and  Eeute,  (Eurt,  Aliquando,  Quando,  Uvn, 
Sicut,  Tanquam,)  still  mean  At  That  time  That,  in  That  Manner. 
While  I  am  examining  Eeutef(HvTi,)  I  cast  my  eyes  on  Eeus,  (Hug, 
Bonus; — Strenuus,)    which  might  mean   That  —  Illustrious  Per- 
sonage, by  way  of  distinction ;  but  on  this  there  are  some  doubts. 
The  preceding  word  to  Ototoi,  (Ororoi,)  in  my  Greek  Vocabulary, 
is   Otobos,   {Orofioc,   Strepitus,)    which   may  lead  us  to  consider, 
whether  Ot  in  this  word  be  attached  to  the  interjection  of  Ad- 
miration.    The  Tob  in  Ot^Tob  belongs  probably  to  the  Element 
TB,  denoting  Noise.     In  the  same  column  with  Attatai,  {ArraTou^ 
I   find   Atuzo,   {kiv^ca,    Terreo,    Perturbo,    Obstupefacio,)   which 
relates  to  a  state,  according  with  the  sense  of  the  Interjection; 
but  whether  it  be  significant  I  cannot  decide.     There  is  another 
adjacent   word  Atto,  (Att«,  Prosilio,  subsilio,  subsulto,)  which 
may  mean,  '  To  move  from  This  place  to  That — Here  and  There! 
The  example  cited  by  my  Lexicographer  brings  us  to  this  very 

idea. 
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idea,  Arruviev^ea  zuKBtas.  I  produce,  however,  in  another  place,  words, 
expressing  Motion,  which  are  derived  from  a  different  train  of 
ideas,  I  must  observe,  however,  that  on  the  origin  of  the  Inter- 
jections, belonging  to  our  Element,  considerable  difficulties  occur. 
Let  us  now  mark  another  adjacent  term  to  Att-Atai, 
(ArraTa/,)  the  Greek  Atta,  the  term  of  respect  to  the  old  Man, 
which  may  mean  the  '  Is,  The  Being  or  Personage — This  or  That 
*  Illustrious  Being  or  Personage,'  (Attu,  vox,  qua  juniores  Senes 

• 

compellant,  sodes  amabo.  Pater,  Lat.  Att^e,  Senes.)  Whatever 
we  may  think  about  the  origin  of  Atta,  (Atto,)  as  denoting  \This — 
'  That,  or  The — Distinguished  Personage/  we  have  a  word,  under 
the  same  form,  which  actually  means,  as  a  Pronoun,  This — That, 
or  in  the  plural  These  and  Those,  as  Atta,  (Arra,  pro  anvx^ 
Aliqua,  Quaedam; — vocula  in  sermone  plane  abundans);  where 
we  see  unequivocally  the  idea  supposed  in  my  Hypothesis.  This 
word  Atta,  (Arra,  Quaedam,)  is  not  put  for  Ativu,  but  appears 
under  its  true  form.  When  it  seems  to  abound,  or  to  be  idle, 
as  it  is  called,  in  a  sentence ;  it  assumes  one  of  the  characteristic 
offices  of  these  Demonstrative  Parts  of  Speech,  which  are  added 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  more  strongly  what  was  already 
expressed,  as  lloXXa  ATTA  ftan^v  iicc  (TTTov^fig  i(Txw,  "  Multa  studiose 
*•  frustra  curavit — Many  such  things  ;"  and  no/«  ATTA  Wfa£«To; 
"  Which  of  These  sort  of  things  did  he  do?"  &c.  &c.  The  term 
Atta  likewise  means  a  person,  *^qui  talipedat,  hoc  est,  propter 
**  vitium  crurum,  aut  pedis,  plantis  vel  talis,  insistit/'  This  term 
is  probably  derived  from  the  Hobbling  mode  of  walking,  (as  we 
express  it,)  which  belongs  to  the  Atta,  or  Old  Man.  The  Ety- 
mologists derive  it  from  Attu,  Salio.  While  I  am  examining 
this  term  in  Vossius,  I  cast  my  eyes  on  Attubus,  which  means  a 
person  "  qui  laborat  linguae  vinculo;'*  and  is  derived  from  A  and 
TuttoC)  '^quia  sensa  animi  expedire  nequit  verborum  Typis  sive 
**  formis."     The  Attubus  might  possibly  belong  to  the  Old  Man, 

the 
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the  Atta  ;  '•  Canus,  coraosus,  hispidus,  trux,  Attubus/  (Auson.) 
as  it  is  corrected  by  Scaliger.  The  At,  in  Ar^jivus,  must  be 
referred  to  this  race  of  words,  Atta,  (Att«,)  as  the  Av  in 
Avus,  to  the  Element  '^B,  "^V,  bearing  the  same  meaning, — to 
V'  A  B,  (Arab.)  &c.  Assa  in  Latin  means  "A  Dry  Nurse: — 
•*  A  Midwife  or  nurse,  that  tends  lying-in  women;"  and  it  is 
justly  referred  by  some  Etymologists  to  Atta,  {Arret,)  who 
produce  the  terms   of  address,  as  distinguished  from  each  other. 

To  JIe  UobTTiroc  Trar^oc^  Tirrx  (ptXov^  ro  Jli  Arra  r^o^icaq^  To  it  H&u^  aieX(pov, 

The  parallel  terms  to  Atta,  Father,  are  to  be  found  through  a 
wide  compass  of  Human  Speech  ;  and  they  have  been  collected, 
with  some  minuteness  by  many,  who  have  written  on  the  theory 
of  Languages. 

I  have  supposed  that  these  terms,  denoting  This  or  That^  are 
derived  from  Place;  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  decide,  in  many 
cases,  whether  the  Primary  or  the  Secondary  idea  has  afforded  the 
immediate  origin  of  the  term  examined.  On  the  first  view  we 
might  suppose,  that  Ad  belonged  to  the  notion  of  Place,  as 
«  Eo  Ad  Londinum,'  *  I  go  Place  London;'  yet,  on  carefully 
examining  the  whole  subject,  I  cannot  but  conclude,  that  the 
Secondary  idea  has  generally  operated,  and  that  Ad  may  be 
considered  as  only  another  form  of  Id.  We  find,  through  the 
whole  of  these  discussions,  that  every  thing  tends  to  confirm 
this  Hypothesis.  The  sense  of  Ad,  we  see,  connects  itself  with 
motion,  as  *Eo  Ad  Londinum,'  ^Iturn  Ad  Londinum,'  *  I  go.  To 
•  go — to  London.'  Here  some  difficulty  will  arise,  as  I  before 
suggested,  in  deciding  on  the  precise  idea,  from  which  certain 
words,  belonging  to  our  Element  ^C,  '^D,  &c.,  denoting  Motion, 
are  derived.  On  the  first  view,  we  should  imagine,  that  terms, 
expressing  Motion,  To  Go,  &c.,  as  iTum,  &c.,  were  directly  taken 
from  the  Earth, — EArTH,  the  Spot  on  which  that  Motion  was  made. 
In  many  cases,  under  other  Elements,  we  shall  find  this  to  be  the 

fact ; 
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fact ;  and  some  of  the  terms  belonging  to  our  Element  ^C,  ^D,  &c. 
were  probably  directly  taken  from  the  Earth.  Let  us  mark 
the  form  of  Adeo^  (the  Adverb,)  "To  That  pass,'*  and  Adeo,  (the 
Verb,)  *  To  Go  toj'  and  we  shall  be  inclined  to  think,  that  it 
was  the  sanie  word,  applied  to  different  parts  of  Speech.  If  such 
should  be  the  fact,  then  Eo,  the  verb,  may  be  considered  as  Eo, 
That,  (the  Demonstrative  Pronoun);  and  thus  £o,  *I  Go,'  ori- 
ginally signified,  Eo,  *  I  That/  if  I  may  sb^'express  it,  or  *  I  pass 
'  from  This  place  to  That.'  According  to  such  an  Hypothesis, 
wherever  the  '^T  occurs,  as  in  It,  Irwm,  it  should  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  form  of  Id.  In  Is^^im,  Ibo,  Ivi,  we  have 
the  Element  '^B,  ^V,  &c,  belonging  to  Ibi.  It  is  oftentimes  very 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  Radical  part  and  that,  which 
arises  from  the  analogy  of  the  Language:  and  such  is  the 
difficulty,  which  exists  in  the  terms  before  us.  It,  iB^am, 
Ivi. 

The  Greek  £/mi,  (E/jiei,  Eo,)  is  perhaps  quasi  Ej^mi;  and  I 
have  suggested^  in  a  former  page,  that  perhaps  Eimi,  (jEufju,)  Sum, 
is  likewise  quasi  Ejfmi.  But  however  this  may  be,  we  see  the 
true  form  of  the  word  signifying  *  To  Go,*  in  EiSy  Eisi,  (Ei^,  Eion,) 
as  we  do  that  of  the  verb  signifying  To  Be,  in  Eis,  Esti,  (jEjg,  Eim.) 
We  cannot  but  note  the  coincidence  in  form  between  these 
words,  which  express  Being  and  Going;  and  they  agree  likewise 
with  each  other  in  their  Radical  idea.  I  suppose,  that  the  verb 
of  Being,  Esti,  (Ea-rty)  means  *  He  Is — Placed;*  and  the  verb 
denoting  Going,  Eisi,  (Ei(n,)  means,  as  I  suppose,  in  its  primary 
sense,  *  He  Places,'  if  I  may  so  say,  or  *  He  Goes  from  Place  to 
*  Place/  The  Greek  lemi,  (liyp,  Mitto,)  appears  in  its  true 
Radical  form  in  les,  lesi,  lethi,  (li;^,  Iijtri,  Isdi,)  &c. ;  and  the  sense 
of  Sending  is  derived  from  that  of  Placing,  Putting,  &c.  R.  Ains- 
worth  justly  explains  Mitto  in  one  sense  by  "To  Put  in.  To  Put. 
*•  In  Acta  Mittere — Sub  jugum,*'  &c.  In  another  sense  he  ex- 
plains 
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plains  it  by  "  To  make  to  Pass,  To  Go ;"  and  thus  we  see,  how, 
under  a  different  point  of  view,  Eimiy  {Y.ifju,  Eo,)  To  Go,  and 
lemiy  (liyp,  Mitto,)  To  Send,  agree  with  each  other.  This  verb 
lemii  (ifif^h)  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  verb  Eo,  (Zca.)  From  a 
word  under  this  form  Eo,  (e«,)  the  terra  Eimiy  (Eip,  Sura,)  To  Be, 
is  likewise  supposed  to  be  derived ;  and  it  is  iraagined,  moreover, 
that  it  signifies  Induo,  which  means,  To  Put  or  Place  on,  and 
Colloco ;  where  we  have  the  very  idea  proposed  in  my  Hypothesis^ 
(Eu,  Etu, — Ea-a-Bi,  Induet,  E«,  Inusitat ;  hinc  f.  Ea-ea. — Etro^,  CoUocastl.) 
We  perceive  the  Radical  form  of  these  words  in  the  future  Eso. 
In  EsTues,  {Ea-Gvg,  vestis,  ab  Eca,)  which  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  Eo,  we  have  likewise  the  true  form,  as  in  v-Estw,  &c.  We 
cannot  but  perceive,  how  these  forms  connect  themselves  with 
EsTiA,(E(rria,)  z;=EsTA,  the  Ground. 

Among  the  terms  denoting  Motion,  Coming  or  Going,  which 
belong  to  our  Element,  we  must  class  the  following  :  Od^s, 
{O^og,  Via,  Iter,Oh\)tay  Iter  facio,)  Oicnomai,  (pix^iMu,  Abeo,)  Eeko, 
Iko,  iKneomai,  iKano,  (hkco,  Venio,  Accedo,  Ix«,  Venio,  Izviofias, 
Venio,  Advenio; — Supplico,  obsecro,  Ikovu,  Convenio,  adeo,  ad- 
sequor,  supplico);  where  in  the  two  latter  words  the  n  appears 
to  be  an  organical  addition  to  the  K.  To  the  idea  of  Supplica- 
tion, as  connected  with  that  of  Approaching  or  Going  to,  which 
is  expressed  by  these  latter  words,  we  should  perhaps  refer 
iKetes  and  Imeteuo,  (ixiTfig,  Supplex,  iKenvu,  Supplico.)  I  have 
produced  an  Arabic  term  on  a  former  occasion,  (page  173.)  where 
I  have  shewn,  that  the  idea  of  Petitioning  is  sometiraes  connected 
with  that  of  Remaining  in  a  certain  Spot — or  Place.  In  Saxon, 
£oD£  is  Ivit ;  and  it  is  supposed  by  the  Grararaarians  to  be  the 
Preterite  of  Gan,  To  Go.  In  old  English,  Yede  has  a  similar 
meaning.  (See  Hawkins'  Old  Plays,  I.  p.  100.  and  Dodsley*s 
Collection  of  Old  Plays,  II •  p.  53*)  I  cannot  determine  the  precise 
ideal  from  which  these  terms  denoting  Mbtion  are  derived;    as 

we 
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we  have  no  evidence  to  decide,  whether  the  primary  or  secondary 
notion  originally  prevailed  in  them,  or  whether  they  are  not  derived 
from  the  idea  of  Excitement,  which  I  fully  illustrate  on  another 
occasion.  I  have  thought  it  right,  .however,  to  produce  them  in 
this  place  with  the  preposition  Ad,  that  the  Reader  might  be 
enabled  to  form  his  own  judgment  on  the  question.  In  another 
place,  I  produce  some  Hebrew  terms  for  Motion,  which  appear 
to  be  directly  connected  with  the  secondary  idea. — The  Greek 
EuTHi/j,  and  Ith^5,  (Eufluc,  Rectus,  iflu^,  Rectus,)  seem  immediately 
to  belong  to  the  Path,  or  the  Ground — the  Od-oSj  (O^ogy)  &c. 
The  AiTHA,  in  t5&=AiTHA,  (TTraifla,  Coram,  Recte,)  must  be  referred 
to  these  words.  The  English  word  Go,  with  its  parallel  terms 
Gan,  (Sax.)  Ga^n,  (Belg.)  Gehen,  and  the  Greek  Kio,  (jfiita,) 
j>roduced  by  the  Etymologists,  belong  to  the  form  of  the  Ele- 
ment G^,  with  the  breathing  after  the  Radical.  The  n  in  some 
of  these  words  is  the  form  of  the  Infinitive,  from  whence  the 
English  Gang  is  derived.  In  the  Hindostan  Dialects,  Jaouna 
means  To  Go,  where  the  n  is  likewise  the  Infinitive  form,  as 
I  have  before  observed. 
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PARTICLES  BELONGING  TO  THE  ELEMENT  C>^,  D\ 

originally  denoting  This,  That. 


De,  Dee,  Toi,  Thi,  The, 
Th'^  =En,  Si,  Se,  Ze,  Chou, 
Che.  (Gr.) 

Que.  (Lat.) 
De.  (Lat.) 

5  '^=175=  Que,  DE=Que,  De,  Di,  Da, 
&c.  (Lat.  Fr.  Span.  Ital.  &c.) 

Da.  (Germ.) 
The=  ^Re.  (Eng.) 


To,  Zu,  &c.  (Eng.  Germ.  &c.) 
Too,  Zu.  (Eng.  Germ.)  Inten- 
sive.   The. 

DiA.  (Gr.)  To. 

Da,  Za.  (Gr.)  Intensive  Par- 
ticles. 

Ce,  Se,  Di,  Te,^=Te.  (Lat.) 
Ceu — Ke.  (Lat.  Hebr.)  As. 
Si,  So.  (Lat.  and  Germ.)  So,  If 
So  be,  &c.  &c.  &c. 


'■^^*^*^^<* 


I  HAVE  shewn,  through  the  whole  of  this  discussion,  th^t  the 
Greek  Particles, belonging  to  our  Element  ^C^,  ^D'^,  &c.,  with  the 
breathing  either  before  or  after  the  Radical  Consonant,  originally 
denoted  This  or  That;  and  were  added,  either  singly  or  in 
composition,  to  mark  more  strongly  the  object  represented  :  and 
I  have  shewn,  in  numerous  examples,  that  peculiar  position,  in 
which  they  were  employed  with  their  original  idea.  When  this 
primitive  sense  became  obscure,  as  I  have  before  suggested,  the 
Particles  still  continued  to  be  adopted,  and  to  impart  a  certain  force 
to  the  sentence,  which  those,  who  were  conversant  with  the 
Language,  were  enabled  to  feel,  but  not  to  describe  and  detail. 
Hence,  by  Grammarians,  they  have  been  sometimes  considered  as 
Expletives  and  Redundant;  and  when  the  meaning  of  these 
Grammatical  terms  is  duly  limited  and  defined,  it  is  not  necessary 

to 
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to  raise  any  violent  objection  against  their  adoption.  A  minute 
and  laborious  enquiry  into  the  precise  sense,  with  which  Particles 
are  invested  in  the  different  modes  of  their  application,  may  be 
considered  as  an  idle  discussion  ;  and  it  should  be  regarded,  in 
my  opinion,  as  a  vain  and  fruitless  attempt  to  unfold  that,  which 
admits  not  of  explanation  or  detail.  An  investigation  of  this 
nature  may  perhaps  accord  with  the  researches  of  the  Meta- 
physician, but  it  is  remote  from  those  objects  of  enquiry,  which 
belong  to  the  Philologist  and  the  Scholar. 

I  have  noted,  in  the  course  of  my  enquiry,  various  Particles, 
under  the  form  C^,  D'^,  G'^,  &c.  with  the  breathing  after  the 
Radical  Consonant,  which  were  originally,  as  I  imagine,  derived 
from  the  Demonstrative  part  of  Speech,  and  denoted  The,  To,  (To,) 
&c.  &c.  I  shall  now  collect  a  brief  list  of  Particles  under  this 
form,  and  place  them  under  one  view,  before  the  eyes  of  the  Reader, 
In  this  class  we  may  enumerate  Que,  Quia,  Ceu,  Ce,  De,  Di, 
Te,  ^-Te,  Se,  Si,  &c.  &c.  (Lat.) ;  and  in  a  compound  state,  Qu^/n, 
Cu=^N,Si=^iV,Di-^5,Su=^^,  €1=^*5,  Ci  =  rra,&c.  (Lat.)  Ke,  Ge, 
Chou,  Che,  Da,  De,  Dee,  Dia,  Te,  Toi,  The,  Thi,  Se,  Za,  Ze, 

&C.  &C.  (Ke,  Tsy  Xou,  Xfjy  Aa,  Ac,  A17,  A/a,  Te,  Tot,  06,  0/,  Xe,  Za,  Zs,  &C.)  ; 

and  in  a  compound  state,  Ke^^N,  Dee= '^JV,  THE=iV,  THEE^^iV, 

DeE=ThA,  DEE=THE='^iV,   DeE=ThA=Ki,    &C.    &C.    (K£V,  Sfiv,  6ev,  V, 

Sfj6u,  SyjQsvJfjOuKi,)  To, Too,  Da,  Zu,(Eng.  Germ.)  To,Te,  To=^T, 
(Sax.  Belg.)  Tha,  THu,(Sax.)  Tunc,  cum;  Theei,  Thi,  (Goth.) 
Quia,  Ut;  Swa,  (Sax.)  Sic,  Ut,  So,  (Eng.)  Ge,  (Sax.)  Et,  Item, 
Cum,  Tum,  &c. ;  Yea,  with  its  parallel  terms  Ja,  Jah,  Gea, 
&c.  &c.  (Goth.  Swed.  Sax.  &c.)  Ca,  Ci,  Ja,  Da,  De,  Si,  &c. 
(French,)  So^  =[/<?,  Su^^*?,  (Fr.)  &c.;  Qua,  Giu,  Gia,  Se,  Si,  Su, 
So^'^Tto,  &c.  &c.  &c.  (Ital.)  The  Reader  will  turn  his  eyes  to 
the  various  terms  denoting  This — That^  &c.,  which  I  have  pro- 
duced in  a  former  page,  (338,  &c.)  belonging  to  the  same  form  of 
the  Element  C^,  D^,   &c.     Though  I  have  supposed,  that  the 

forms 
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forms  ^C^,  ^D"^,  arid  C^,  D^,  with  and  without  the  breathing 
before  the  Radical  Consonant,  have  passed  into  each  other ;  yet 
we  may  consider  each  form,  under  one  point  of  view,,  as  consti- 
tuting a  race  of  words,  more  particularly  belonging  to  each  other. 
I  have  supposed,  that  the  notion  of  Existence,  as  denoting  I%i5— 
That  Existing  Person,  or  Thing,  This — That^  is  derived  from  the 
idea  of  Place,  as  the  term  Existence  itself  is ;  and  I  have  supposed, 
moreover,  that  this  idea  of  Place  is  attached  to  words,  under  the 
same  Element,  denoting  The  Ground^  &c.  Under  the  form  C^, 
D'^,  &c.  we  have  terms,  signifying  the  Ground^  as  Gea,  Ge,  (r««, 
Triy  Terra,)  Ce,  (Irish,)  De,  Deo,  (Ai?  pro  yvi  in  AfifjLfiTfi^^  Afjfiirrfaf 
Afiuj  Ceres.)  To  this  form  belong  the  terms  Go,  with  its 
parallels,  as  we  have  before  seen,  Kio,  (K/«,  vado,)  &c.  Gua,  (n/«, 
Arvum,  Jugerum,  Via,  Fossa,)  &c.  &c.  The  adjacent  word  to 
Gua,  (rua,)  the  term  Gui«=on,  (Tvtov,  Membrum,  in  primis  majus, 
ut  pes,  manusve,)  may  belong  to  the  idea  of  the  Dirt  of  the 
Groundj  as  denoting  the  Matter — Substance.  I  conceive  Limb  to 
belong  to  Limus,  for  the  same  reason. 

De,  (A6,  Vero,  Autem,  &c.)  is  used  in  its  original  idea,  when 
it  is  applied  to  Pronominal  parts  of  Speech,  as  0=De,  (oJa,) 
Toios-DEj  Tosos^De,  (To/ocrJe,  Toa-otrSt.)  We  see,  likewise,  the  ori- 
ginal sense  of  De,  and  some  of  the  other  Particles,  when  they  are 
applied  to  Place,  as  denoting  This — or  That  Place — Here,  There. 
We  learn,  moreover,  that  the  ideas  which  we  annex  to  /»,  To,  or 
Fromy  may  be  only  accidental  appendages,  and  may  exist  in  the 
terms,  which  express  simply  This  or  That,  There,  &c. ;  and  we 
learn  from  hence,  likewise,  how  terms,  denoting  7n,  To,  &c.  may 
be  derived  from  words,  which  simply  expressed  ThiS'^or  That. 
The  Particles  applied  to  Place  are  Thi,  Si, — In  loco  Ourano^Tm, 
Athene-Si,  (Ov^avoGi,  A6fivfj(rty)  Chou,  Che,  Panta']CHov,  Chee, 
{TlccvTuxov,  UavroLx^,  Ubique,  Ubivis) ;  where  let  us  mark,  how  Que  is 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  in  C7&/-Que,  De,  Se,  and  Zee,  Ad  locum, 

Oika-T>E, 
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Oika-DEj  Oh^De  Domon-DE,  Ourano^SE,  Athena-ZE^  (O/xaJk, 
Domum,  Ovh  ^ofiov^s,  Ov^oofoa-Sy  A^vo^e,)  The  and  The^JV,  De  Loc6, 
as  Euboie-TnEy  Oiko-TuE^  "" N^  (EvfioifiQe^  OikoObv^  Domo.)  The  term 
The  is  again  used  in  its  original  sense^  when  it  is  applied  to 
Particles  of  wishing,  as  -4/-The,  or  £/-The,  (A/dc,  Eiflg,)  which 
mean,  •  That  a  thing  were  so  and  so ! ' — In  Latin,  as  we  have  seen, 
-the  Particles  Ce,  Te,  ^=Te,  Se,  &c.  have  the  same  meaning;  as 
Hic^CE,  rw=TE,  Suo^^Te,  SE^paro,  To  Place  Here  and  There,  in 
This  and  That  Place — Se=SE,  &c. ;  where  in  Se  we  have  at  once  the 
same  form  for  the  Pronoun  and  the  Particle.  I  have  shewn,  that 
the  Latin  Si,  If,  means  precisely  the  same,  as  the  English  So  does. 
Si  Vis^  So— If  So  be — you  are  willing.  Seu  may  be  quasi  Sev 
and  Si^Ve^  as  it  is  imagined,  or  it  may  be  in  its  simple  state,  as 
in  Ceu.  In  Si=F<?  we  have  a  compound  of  Si  and  Ve ;  where 
Ve^  under  the  Element  V'^,  has  the  same  meaning  of  This  or 
Thatf  as  in  the  Italian  Vi.  If  we  imagine  the  Latin  Ceu  to  be  a 
compound  of  a  similar  kind  from  Ce  and  ^V  ;  still  the  Ce  in  this 
particle  has  the  same  sense  as  the  Ce  in  H/V-Ce.  The  Etymolo- 
gists have  justly  compared  Ceu  with  the  Hebrew  3  Ke,  bearing 
the  same  meaning. 

The  English  preposition  If,  with  its  parallel  Provincial  and 
Saxon  term  G//,  has  been  derived  by  Skinner  from  the  Saxon 
verb  Gi/an,  To  Give.  Though  this  origin  appears  on  the  first 
view  probable,  yet  I  do  not  conceive,  that  the  conjecture  is  well 
founded;  as  it  supposes  a  species  of  formation,  foreign  from  the 
genius  of  Languages  in  the  production  of  such  words.  Junius 
has  exhibited,  among^  the  parallel  terms  to  If,  the  Gothic  Gabaiy 
and  the  Teutonic  forms  Jof,  Ob^  Oba,  Ibu.  We  here  see,  that  in 
some  of  these  terms  the  word  appears,  as  in  English,  without 
the  G,  and  this  I  imagine  to  have  been  an  original  form. 
Dr.  Jamieson,  under  the  Scotch  "  Gif,  Gyve^  Geue^  Gewe/'  denoting 
If,  has  justly  expressed  his  doubts  on  the  origin  which  Skinner 
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has  proposed  to  us.  He  properly  observes,  that  ^^  Iha^  lof^  Ob, 
'^  Obdf  occur  in  Alem.  and  JjT,  in  IsL  in  the  sense  of  Si.  A.  S.  Gu 
also  signifies  if,  which  can  have  no  connexion  with  the  v.  Gif-an, 
but  seems  immediately  formed  from  Moes.  G.  Gau.'*  We  here 
see,  that  the  term  for  If  appears  likewise  under  the  forms  Gu, 
Gau,  which  belong  to  the  Saxon  and  Gothic  Ge  and  Ga,  used  in 
composition,  &c.  Lye  explains  Ge  thus:  ^^In  compositione  idem 
^<  quandoque  valet  quod  Cum,  Latinis ;  alias,  saepius  scilicet, 
«  otiosum  est.  Praefixum  hoc  postea  mutatum  est  in  T;  ut  Ge- 
"  fTriten  in  T^Written  :  GE-Clypod  in  Y-Cleped  :"  &c. 

The  Ge  simply  means  The,  This,  &c.,  as  **The  thing 
*'  written,*'  &c..  The  sense  of  Ge,  as  denoting  The — This—That^ 
&c.,  will  be  manifest  from  Lye's  interpretation  of  Ge  in  another 
Article;  "  £*,  Item — Ge — Ge,  Cum — Turn,  ut  Ge  lare,  Ge  bysne, 
"Cum  doctrina,  tum  exemplo,"    ^ As  by  Learning,  So  by  exam- 

*  pie.  In   That  manner  by  Learning,  or  As  by  Learning,  In  That 

*  manner,  or  So  by  example;  —  Doctrina=QuE,  Exemplo=QuE;' 
where  Que,  belonging  to  Qui,  Thatj  has  a  similar  meaning. 
Under  Ge  we  have  the  following  combinations :  Ge  Eac,  Sed  Et, 
Ge  Swa,  Ut  Et;  where  it  is  joined  with  So,  a  term' of  the  same 
kind,  and  Ge  Deahj  Etiam,  Quamvis,  Immo  licet.  I  have  shewn 
in  another  place,  that  Uty  Ety  belong  to  Id ;  and  thus  Ge  and  Swa 
or  So  are  combined  with  each  other,  under  the  same  meaning,  just 
as  Ut  and  Et  are.  The  next  article  in  Lye  is  "  Gea,  Yea,  /te, 
"  Etiam,  sane,"  the  particle  of  Affirmation,  which  means  So  in 
This  manner;  and  here  the  explanatory  word  Ita  is  acknowledged 
to  belong  to  Id.  I  see,  likewise,  an  adjacent  term  Ge,  Ye,  Vos ; 
where  we  actually  find  a  Pronominal  part  of  Speech,  under  the 
idea,  as  I  imagine,  of  This — That — Such  a  Being.  I  find,  like- 
wise, Geac,.  Item,  Quinetiam,  which  is  a  compound  of  Ge^Ac. 
We  shall  now  understand,  that  the  Greek  Ge,  [Te,  aliis  vocibus 
fere  adnecti  solita^    certe;    cum   pronominibus  Quidem. — Km  y$ 

idem 
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idem  quod  ye,)  directly  connects  itself  with  the  Saxon  and  Gothic 
Ge,  Ga,  &c.  &fc.  In  Kai  Ge,  we  have  a  combination  of  similar 
terms*  My  German  Lexicographer  explains  Ob  by  **  Whether. 
**  Ob  es  wahr  ist,  oder  nicht.  Whether  it  be  true  or  not. — Eben^ 
**  als  06,  Even  as  If;''  where  we  see,  that  Oh  and  Tj^ precisely 
correspond  with  each  other.  Let  us  mark  the  terms  Ehen  and  Even^ 
where  Eh  and  Ev  belong  likewijse  to  the  Element  "^B,  and  con- 
vey the  same  Radical  idea  as  06,  If, or  mean  'So,  In  T/tiV Manner/ 
In  thfe  phrases  Ehen  So  wohl,  (Germ.)  "  Even  So  well/'  Ejen  Swa, 
(Sax.)  *'  Even  So,  Even  As,"  we  5ee  the  £6, Ev,  Ef^  in  Ehen, Even, 
Efenj  used  in  their  genuine  sense  of  So — in  This  or  Such  3,  manner. 

r 

In  old  English,  Even  is  used  for  a  Fellow,  or  Such  a  person  as-^ 
Talis  Qualis,  Is  Qui,  Idem,  &c.  The  Grave-digger  says  in 
Hamlet,  '^  And  the  more  pity  that  great  folks  should  have  coun* 
"  tenance  in  this  world  to  drown  or  hang  themselves^  more  than 
*'  their  Even  Christians  ;"  on  which  the  Commentators  havje  justly 
observed,  that  the  expression  means  Fellow  Christians. 

We  shall  now  understand,  that  Gu,  Gau,  and  If,  Ob, 
Iba,  &c.,  belong  to  separate  Elements,  conveying  a  similar  idea; 
and  that  G^=If,  G''=:Abai,  are  .the  compounds  of  GusIf, 
Gu=Iba,  &c.  This  conjecture  is  of  itself  probable ;  yet  we  shall 
have,  I  think,  little  cause  to  doubt  on  the  subject,  when  we 
learn,  that  Iba  and  Ibai  mean  in  Gothic,  Num.  Lye  interprets, 
likewise,  the  Gothic  Jau  b^y  *Num/  and  J  a  by'T^^a,  Sic*  The  Jau 
and  Ja  are  only  ^different  forms  of  Ge,  Ga,  &c..  I  have  used  the 
letter  J  in  this  case,  for  no  other  reason  but  to  shew,  that  in 
these  Gothic  words  an  initial  letter  has  been  adopted,  different 
m  form,  though  similar  i«  power,  to  that  which  is  us6d  in  repre- 
senting Ga.  Dn  Jamieson  has  with  equal  justice  adopted  the 
letter  G,  in  expressing  the  same  word  Jau.  The.  Gothic 
letter,  for  which  I  have  used  G,  is  similar  in  form  to  the 
Greek    r,  and    that,   for    which  I   have  used   J,   has   supplied 

the 
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the  form  of  our  English  G.  In  the  same  column  of  Lye's  Dic- 
tionary, where  J  a  is,  we  have  the  Gothic  Jabai,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  represented,  Gabai;  which  I  consider  to  be  Ja=Ibai,  or 
JaubIbai.  In  the  same  column  we  have,  likewise,  Jah,  Et,  Jai, 
Yea,  Immo,  and  other  Gothic  words,  which  I  conceive  to  be 
compounds  of  Ja,  Jah,  &c.  ;  as  JAH=2%a,  Forsan,  J  Acinar,  Ibi^ 
jA=7nrf,  Illuc,  JA=/n^,  Ille.  In  the  next  column  we  have  JA^Inthro, 
Inde,  Jathau^  Utique,  which  Lye  conceives  to  be  a  compound,  and 
which,  as  he  thinks,  should  be  written  Ga  Thah^  Sive,  or  Jah 
JTiaUj  as  it  is  in  the  Codex  Argenteus.  In  this  same  column, 
where  Iba  and  Ibai  are,  we  have  likewise  the  Gothic  Ibn^  Even» 
The  Iba  is  compounded  with  another  term  in  Niba^  or  N^IbUf 
Ni^Siy  as  the  same  Ni  is  with  Si.  Let  us  mark  the  explanatory 
Latin  term  Ibi,  in  That  place,  which  has  the  same  Radical  mean- 
ing, as  Iba,  in  This  or  That  manner.  So.  Among  the  Gothic 
conjunctions  in  Manning's  Grammar,  we  have  Thau,  Gathau^  or 
GA^Thau,  which  he  explains  by  'Forsitan/  The  Saxon  Ge  is 
often  compounded  in  the  formation  of  particles,  as  Gese,  quasi 
Ge^JE^^,  Yes,  Get,  Geta,  Tet,  which  1  conceive  to  be  Ge^^T^ 
GE=Ta.  The  Etymologists  understand,  that  Te^^'S,  Ge^^Se, 
belong  to  Tea,  the  Gothic  Ga,  Gaiy  &c.,  the  Saxon  GeOy  &c.  &c. 
Again,  we  haVe  Hwar,  Ubi,  or  Where,  and  G^^Hwar,  Ubique, 
Hti;a«on,Unde,  GE=Hwanon,  Undique,  &c.  &c.  Among  the  Gothic 
Conjunctions,  collected  in  Manning's  Grammar,  we  have  ^'  Iba,  Ibai, 
*'  Num,  Numquid,*'  and  '*  Gabai,  Gau ;  Si."  The  composition,  with 
the  prefix  Ge,  is  of  great  extent;  and  many  words,  which  appear 
to  have  a  Radical  form,  are  compounds,  derived  from  this  source. 
Hence  we  have  r^^On,  T^Onder,  Ge-Ond,  (Sax.)  Y^Ore,  T^Ear, 
G^Ear,  which  mean  Ge^i^Ere,  {Mre,  Sax.  &c.)  former,  or  Past  time, 
with  various  other  terms,  which  will  more  properly  fall  under 
consideration,  when  the  words,  with  which  Ge  has  been  thus 
compounded,  shall  be  examined. 

We 
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We  have  seen  certain  Greek  Particles,  annexed  to  words, 
which  convey  the  idea  of  In — From — To,  Sec;  and  which  I 
suppose  originally  to.  have  signified  This  or  That.  I  have  shewn, 
on  a  former  occasion,  the  truth  of  my  hypothesis,  by  producing 
terms,  in  which  this  union  of  ideas  actually  exists.  We  shall  not 
wonder,  that  the  sense  expressed  by  these  Prepositions  is  in- 
volved in  that  of  the  Demonstrative  part  of  Speech,  when  we 
recollect,  that  such  a  sense  is  often  included  in  the  Noun  to 
which  it  relates,  as  Domumy  Domo,  *  To  and  From  Home/  The 
Latin  De,  and  the  English  To,  signified  originally,  as  I  imagine, 
the  same  as  The  ;  and  when,  by  the  nature  of  the  proposition,  as 
*  I  come  The  Ghurch,  I  go  The  Church,'  we  include  in  the 
Demonstrative  part  of  Speech  those  relations  of  Place,  expressed 
by  To  and  From^  or,  as  in  Latin,  De,  we  shall  not  wonder, 
that  such  Demonstrative  terms  passed  into  words,  denoting 
such  relations. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  how  words  still  continue  to  retain  their 
original  notion ;  and  we  shall  marvel  to  note  that  acuteness  of  the 
mind  in  perceiving  the  union  of  certain  ideas,  by  which  it  again 
reverts  to  the  primitive  meaning  by  a  secondary  and  reflex  process, 
somewhat  different  from  the  former.  Thus  the  Preposition  De, 
which  I  suppose  to  have  been  originally  a  Pronominal  or  Arti- 
cular part  of  Speech,  actually  possesses  in  that  state  a  Pronominal 
or  Articular  sense,  as  in  Latin,  or  it  may  be  said  to  pass  into  a 
Pronoun  or  Article,  as  in  French,  &c.     Thus  our  Pronoun  Some, 

« 

as  used  in  such  expressions  as  *'  Would  you  like  Some  of  the 
**  Wing,  or  Some  of  the  Leg,  of  the  fowl,'*  might  be  expressed  in 
Latin  by  *^  Utrum  mavis  De  ala,  an  De  poplitibus ; ''  and  we  all 
know,  that  Some  in  French  and  Italian  is  expressed  by  De,  with  or 
without  another  articular  part  of  Speech*  "  Some,"  says  my  French 
Lexicographer,  **  either  expressed  or  understood,  answers  to  the 
''  French  words  Du,  De  /*,  De  la,  De  /',  Des,  and  De,  as  Bread,  or 

« 
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"  Some  Bread,  Du  P^m,  Some  Gold,  De  /'or.  Some  Meat,  De  ia 
*^  viande.  Some  Water,  De  />j«.  Some  Pears,  Des  Poirs^ — Good 
**  Wine,  De  bonne  vin/*  In  many  cases,  so.  much  is  the  De 
conceived  to  have  passed  from  the  office  of  a  Preposition  to  the 
office  of  a  Pronoun,  that  a  Preposition  is  even  placed  before  it, 
as  **  J*  ai  affaires  a  Des  gens  fort  honnetes."  The  Grammarians 
tell  us,  moreover,  "that  in  many  cases  either  of  these  two  parti- 
"  cles,  Du  or  Uh,"  as  Chambaud  calls  them,  *'  may  be  used," 
as  **  Ceux  qui  vont  sur  mer,  courent  Un  grand  danger/'  or 
•*  De  grands  dangers;'*  and  by  some,  De  is  directly  called  an 
Indefinite  Article.  The  Italians,  we  know,  use  Del^  Della^ 
in  the  same  manner,  as  Du,  De  /j,  &c.  &c.  Though  all 
this  is  familiar  to  every  one,  yet  no  one  has  seen  the  process, 
by  which  the  Preposition,  thus  applied,  has  reverted  to  its 
original  idea. 

The  true  sense  of  De  appears  in  the  phrase  Sus:^Que,  T>E^Que^ 
This  Place  and  That^  DE^Orsum,  &c.  &c.  I  have  shewn,  that 
the  explanatory  word  Su=^*y,  together  with  Si=  ^C,  Se=  ^C=tZy, 
are  compounds,  as  likewise  Se=D«  or  Se=7^,  Ci-^S,  Ci^Tra, 
&c.  &c.  The  Etymologists  suppose,  that  Sed  or  Set  is  derived 
from  Se=Et,  which  comes  to  the  same  point.  The  French  So^Us 
and  Sv^^Sy  and  the  Italian  So='^71fo,  are  similar  compounds  to 
Su=  ^Sy  &c. ;  and  we  see  the  simpler  form  of  these  words  in  the 
Italian  Su.  If  the  French  Su  =  '^jR  should  be  likewise  a  compound, 
the  process  of  composition  will  have  extended  through  a  wide' 
sphere  indeed,  as  Sur  belongs  to  a  great  race  of  words,  to  be 
found  in  every  form  of  Speech.  On  this  point  I  shall  not  venture 
to  propose  an  opinion  in  the  present  state  of  our  discussion.  In 
'  the  Italian  Giu,  Below,  and  Gia,  Already,  we  have  other  forms  ; 
and  to  this  latter  term  directly  belongs  the  Ja,  in  De=JA,  of  the 
French.  These  terms  denote  merely  This  or  That  Spot.  We 
might  imagine,  that  Goe,  in  the  phrase  "  Sometime  Agoe/'  be- 
longed 
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longed  to  Ja,  Gia,  if  it  did  not  appear  to  connect  itself  directly 
with  Go,  the  verb  of  motion,  which  belongs  to  the  form  Ge, 
{Tfj,  Terra,)    Ce,  (Celt.)  the  Earth,  &c. 

To  the  Latin  De  are  acknowledged  to  belong  the  terms  in 
modern  Languages,  Di,  DA,(ItaI.)  DE,(Span,  and  French,)  &c,; 
to  which  we  must  add  the  Celtic  terms,  as  Do,  (Irish,  Gal.)  &c.  &c. 
Let  us  mark,  in  DE^Quey  the  congenial  term  Que  added;  and 
observe,  moreover,  that  De,  in  this  sense,  coincides  with  the 
German  Da,  There,  and  with  The  in  the  English  compound 
TuE^^Re,  quasi  TiiE^Here.  The  Etymologists  justly  refer  the 
Latin  De  to  Di  and  Dis,  the  particles  of  Separation.  The  Di, 
Dis,  mean  *  This  or  That  place  or  thing,'  in  opposition  to  another 
place  or  thing,  as  *I  Dis^^n^ — I  think  in  This  Manner, — Di=Fido, 
'  I  place  in  This  place,'  as  distinguished  from  another.  The  Di  =  '^S 
is  a  compound.     I  have  suggested,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  Two, 

« 

and  its  parallel- terms  Diro,  (Lat.  Gr.)  Zwei,  (Germ.)  &c.,  have  a 
similar  meaning  of  This  or  That  person,  in  opposition  or  addition 
to  another;  and  thus  we  see^-how  Di  andDi/o  coincide.  Twi  =  ^Ce 
is  a  similar  compound  to  Di=  '^S.  In  the  Galic  Dialect  of  the 
Celtic,  Da,  Dis,  mean  Two;  which  perhaps  more  directly  bring 
us  to  the  Di — Dis  of  the  Latins.  While  1  am  examining  the 
word  Da  in  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary,  I  see  Dae,  "A  Man,  A 
**  Person,"  where  we  have  the  original  idea;  and  I  find,  likewisct 
Da,  the  prepositiori  If. 

I  suspect,  that  the  names  for  the  numbers  from  One  to  Ten 
were  most  of  them  originally  Demonstrative  parts  of  Speech, 
denoting  simply  This  or  That.  The  name  for  One,  under  the 
Radicals  '^N,  ^S,  as  One,  En-os,  (Evo^,)  Eis,  (Ei^,)  are  acknow- 
ledged to  belong  to  this  idea.  A  similar  idea  is  annexed  to 
Three,  and  its  parallels  Tres,  Treis,  (T^e/f,).  Thrie,  (Sax.)  Drei, 
(German,)  Tn,  (Welsh,  Galic,)  &c.,  which  must  be  referred  to 
the  compound  Celtic  terms  produced  in  a  former  page,  D^  ^Ar, 

"By, 
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••By,  Through,  Whose,  Whereof,"  Tar,  "  Beyond,  Out  of,"  as 
Mr.  Shaw  explains  them,  which  in  other  Dialects  of  the  Celtic 
appear  under  the  forms  7>'^,  7ro,  Tres;  to  which  we  must  refer 
the  Latin  Tra^  Tro,  in  In^Traj  In-Tro^  Tra=^Ns,  &c.  These 
terms  mean  simply  This — or  That — Place,  as  in  the  English 
Th^s^Ere,  which  is  precisely  the  same  compound.  Thus,  One, 
Two,  Th"  -  ^Ree,  mean  the  same  as  An,  or  One,  (Such  a  person,) 
THE,(Th^a Is  other  person,) THE=HEiiE, or  •ThatTn^ERE  person/ 
Adjacent  to  Dar,  Through,  in  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary,  we  have 
Dara^  Second,  which  certainly  belongs  to  Dar.  The  terms  for 
Three  have  a  similar  idea,  under  another  form.  In  Tres,  Treis^ 
(Tff/f,)  we  have  an  additional  compound,  T'^='^R='^S ;  and  we  find 
the  same  form  in  the  Celtic  Tres,  Beyond,  and  more  unequivocally 
in  the  lush  T^^ Air ^Is,  Beyond.  Tr^Is,  (Lat.)  and  Thr^Ice,{Yxig.) 
are  similar  compounds.  The  number  Six  will  be  considered 
on  another  occasion. 

We  shall  surely  not  doubt,  that  the  English  TO  is  nothing  but 
the  Article  The,  under  another  form,  "  I  go  The  London,"  ^'The 
••Rome,"  'I  go  TO  London,*  'TO  Rome.'  The  term  signifying  The 
or  This,  and  That,  Place,  Thing,  or  Time,  by  way  of  distinction, 
as  the  Spot — Action — or  Time,  to  which  any  thing  tends,  especially 
under  certain  circumstances  of  the  Place  or  Thing  so  specified, 
naturally  receives  the  sense  which  we  express  by  TO.  We  shall 
see  the  genuine  idea  of  TO  more  fully,  when  it  is  applied  to  Time; 
and  especially  when  it  is  applied  to  the  Present  Time.  When  we 
say,  **  I  will  come  TO  you  TO-Morrow,"  we  perceive,  in  "TO you,*' 
an  application  of  the  word,  which  appears,  on  the  first  view, 
remote  from  the  sense  of  The,  or  This — That;  but  in  the  phrase 
'•  TO-Morrow,"  we  approach  nearer  to  the  meaning,  and  we  see, 
that  the  substitution  of  The  for  TO  would  not  affect  the  sense, 
I  will  come  To  You — TO  or  The  Morrow.  But  when  we  say, 
I  will  come  To  Ton — TQ-Night,  we  see,  that  the  latter  TO  directly 
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coincides  with  the  sense  of  This^  *  I  will  come  To  You,  TO  or 

•  This  Night/  When  TO  is  applied  to  the  Infinitive  Mood,  it 
signifies  precisely  the  same  as  The,  as  *  TO  Write — TO  Speaks* 
means  '  The  action  of  Writing^— Speaking,*  &c.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently remarked,  that  the  use  of  the  Greek  TO,  (To,)  before 
the  Infinitive  Mood,  TO  Grqfein,  TO  Legein,  (To  y^aq^uvy  Xeyg/v,) 
resembles  that  of  the  English  TO,  at  which  we  shall  now  not 
wonder,  when  we  have  learnt,  that  they  both  signify  the  same — 
The.  In  Provincial  Dialects,  Norfolk,  &c.,  TO  means  The  or 
Thisy  as  applied  to  Time,  as  '  The  apples  ripen  late  TO  Year, 
for  This  Year,  or  The  present  Year.  In  Saxon,  TO  is  applied 
to  Time  in  general,  as  we  might  use  The,  and  sometimes  This^ 
as  TO  Nihty  **Ad  (banc)  vesperam,"  says  Lye — TO  Mfen^  "Ad 
"  vesperam,"  The  Evening,  &c. ;  -and  in  this  Language  they  use 
•*  TO  Morgen,"  The  Morning,  either  for  This  Morning,  or  TO- 
Morrow,  or,  as  we  should  say.  The  Morrow.  Let  us  mark  the  use 
of  the  Latin  Ad,  which  for  the  same  reason  coincides  with  the 
sense  of  Is — Id,  Hic,  &c.  as  *  Edy  Hdc  vespera.'  The  Etymolo- 
gists produce  the  parallel  terms  for  TO,  as  the  Saxon  Toy  the 
Belgic  TV,  Tot,  Toe^  and  the  German  Zu.  The  German  Zu  is 
applied  to  Time  in  the  same  manner,  as  'Zu  NachU  At  Night,  The 

*  Night'    The  Greek  De,  (Ae,)  as  we  have  seen,  is  used  in  a  sense 
,  corresponding  with  TO,  when  it  is  applied  to  Place,  as  Agoren^ 

De,  Klisien^^^DEy  Oika^D^^  Domon=DEy  (Ayo^fiv^ty  KXta-ifivie,  0<x«Js, 
AofjLoviey)  '  TO  the  Assembly,  TO  the  Tent,  TO  one's  home,'  &c. 
But  in  the  phrase  On^DE  Domon^DE,  (Atp/xsro  OvSb  AofwyJls,)  we 
have  De  at  once  used  as  TO,  and  connected  with  a  kindred  part 
of  Speech,  the  Pronoun  On,  (Ov,)  corresponding  with  The,  as  on 
other  occasions  O  De,  Toio^^De,  (O  As,  Toioa-Se,)  &c. 

TO,  in  the  sense  which  it  bears  when  it  is  written  Too> 
unequivocally  presents  to  us  the  original  idea  of  the  Intensive 
Part   of  Speech,   The  —  This — That,  hy    way   of  eminence   or 

distinction, 
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distinction,  as  *  Too  Much— Too  Little,  as  The  or  That  (Ex- 
*  cessive)  Abundance — Deficiency.'  The  Saxons  and  Germans  use 
TO  and  Zu  in  the  same  manner,  as  TO  Micel,  Nimis  Multum, 
TO  Lytely  Nimis  parvus,  Zu  v/W,  &c.  TO  is  used  in  Saxon  as 
a  prefix  to  verbs,  either  in  its  sense  of  Ad,  or  intensively, 
as  TO^ Asendan,  Mittere,  TO-Asettan,  Apponere,  TO^Badan,  Ad- 
precari,  &c.,  and  TO-Bracan,  Disrumpere,  TO^Brysan^  Conterere. 
In  Gothic  we  have,  likewise,  TO-Briggan,  Adferre.  This  use 
of  TO  was  common  in  old  English,  and  is  to  be  found  in 
Shakspeare : 

''  Then  let  them  all  encircle  him  about, 

"  And,  Fairy-like,  TO-Pinch  the  unclean  Knight.'' 

(Merry  Wives  of  Wmdior,    A.  V.  S.  4.) 

On  which  Mr.Tyrwhitt  has  observed,  "This  use  of  TO,  in  com- 
"  position  with  verbs,  is  very  common  in  Gower  and  Chaucer, 
^'  but  must  have  been  rather  antiquated  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare. 
"  See  Gower,  De  Confessione  Amantis^  B.  4.  fol.  7. 

**  All  TO'tore  is  myn  araie." 

And  Chaucer,  Reeve's  Tale,  1169. 

" Mouth  and  nose  TO-broke,*' 

And  Mr.  Steevens  adds,  '*  This  use  of  the  preposition  TO  was 
**  not  entirely  antiquated  in  our  Author's  time.  See  Spenser, 
*'  B.  IV.  c.  7.  B.  V.  c.  8."  And  Mr.  Malone  produces  likewise  the 
following  passage  from  Milton : 

"  Were  all  TO-ruffled^  and  sometimes  impair'd."     (Comus,  ^.380.) 

Tickell  altered  the  word  To  to  Too;  ajid  this  alteration,  though  it 
arose  from  an  ignorance  of  our  ancient  Language,  is  at  once, 
we  see,  both  right  and  wrong. 

I  have  referred,  on  a  former  occasion,  the  numeral  Two  to  the 
same  idea  of  The,  This,  or  That,  in  opposition  to  One^  conveying 
a  similar  notion  of  This  or  That,  An,  &c.  We  know,  that  Two 
assumes  various  forms,  as   Tu^  Tzva,  (Sax.)   Zwei^  (Germ.)   Duo^ 
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(Lat.  and  Gr.)  &c.  &c.  &c.  Twice  Twixt^  Be^Twixt,  Twain, 
Twin,  are  acknowledged  to  be  compounds  from  Two.  I  have 
supposed  on  a  former  occasion ,  that  the  Secund  in  Secund-us 
belongs  to 'the  Saxon  Twagen  or  Tuegen,  which  the  Etymologists 
justly  produce  as  the  parallel  term  to  Twain.  The  present  form 
of  the  parallel  German  word  to  Twain  is  Zween ;  and  if  this  had 
appeared  under  its  due  original  form,  we  should  have  had  Zwegen, 
or,  as  it  might  have  been,  ^Swegen,  which  brings  us,  we  ^ee, 
Still  nearer  to  Secund-i/^,  (Lat.)  Segundo,  (Span.)  &c.  &c.  We 
have  seen,  (p.  415.)  that  Se=Other  is  the  Saxon  term  for  the 
*  Second,'  where  the  Se  is  the  Article.  In  the  term  De=Uter-o^, 
we  hardly  can  decide,  whether  De  belongs  to  Duo,  (Auo,)  Two,  or 
The  ;  but  in  Th^  =Ater-o^,  (Qars^o^,)  we  have  the  Articular  part 
of  Speech  To,  (To,)  The  ;  and  here  again  we  see,  how  the  ideas  * 
of  The  and  Two  pass  into  each  other.  In  German,  the  word  for 
Doubt  is  ZwEi/J?/,  from  Zwei,  Two;  and  this  might  lead  us  to 
conjecture,  that  Dv^^Bium,  Dou^Bt,  is  derived  from  Duo.  The 
B'^  or  Bi  in  this  word  miy  belong  to  the  B,  and  its  cognates 
M,  F,  in  Bi'linguis,  Bi-^S,  Bo=rA,  ^mfo,  &c.  {kfttpu.)  The  term 
Twi-Light  is  acknowledged  to  belong  to  Two,  "  Tweo,  Twi, 
*?  Dvbium,"  and  Light.  Hence  we  have  the  Di  in  Di^Luculum. 
The  Etymologists  suppose,  that  Twine  belongs  to  Twain;  and  if 
so,  surely  Twist  must  belong  to  the  form  of  Twice.  The 
English  Ty  is  adjacent  to  Two,  and,  ;as  we  should  imagine, 
must  be  derived  from  it  for  the  same  reason.  If  that  should  be 
so,  Deo,  (Aeo;,  Ligo,)  must  be  referred  to  £)uo,  {^vo^)  The 
English  Twenty,  with  its  parallels  Twentig,  (Sax.)  &c.,  is  Twain 
and  Ty  or  T/g*,  Ten,  DEc-^m,  Z)^ia,  (Aeica) ;  and  it  does  not  come 
from  the  Latin  Viginti,  as  the  Etymologists  imagine.  The  Latin 
Viginti  is  quasi  his=Denus,  Zehen,  &c.  The  Greek  term  Da  10, 
(Aa/o;,  Di^Vido^  might  belong  to  Duo,  (Lat,  and  Gr.  Auc,)  Two, 
&c. ;  but  on  this  point  some  difficulties  occur. 

For 
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For  the  same  reason,  that  Zu»  To,  or  Too,  have  an  intensive 
signification,  so  have  the  corresponding  particles  in  Greek,  Da, 
Za,  (A«,  Zm,)  the  same  intensive  force.  In  our  ordinary  Greek 
Vocabularies,  we  have  '^Aa.  Particula  inseparabilis,  augens  signi- 
'^  ficationem  vocum,  quibus  componitur;  v.  gr.  Amiuo^,  ex  Aa  et 
*^  ^Sxio,  Umbra ;  et  A^o/vo^,  Caedis  admodum  avidus,  ex  Aa  et  iopog, 
'*  Caedes/' — *' Za.  Particula  inseparabilis,  augens  significationem, 
ut  ZaTrXovro^i  Valde  dives,  Zo^pxiyiff,  Vehementer  ardens.  Non 
tamen  semper/'  The  succeeding  word  to  Za,(z«,)  is  Zahallein^ 
(ZafiecXXsiv^  i^uTruTuvy  Decipere,  putatur  esse  a  AtulSaXXeiv,)  which  the 
Lexicographers  suppose  to  be  put  for  Diahallein.  Whether  this 
be  the  case,  I  shall  not  stop  to  enquire.  Let  us  note,  however, 
the  Greek  Dia,  (A/^,)  which  is  only  another  form  of  the  English 
To  and  the  German  Zu,  &c.  As  applied  to  Time,  we  have  Ata 
iiVTifov  BTovg^^Aicc  T^tTou  BTovg,  "  Altcro  Quoque  Anno,  Tertio  Quoque 
•*  Anno,  At  the  second,  third  year.  At  every  second,  third,"  A^x^f^^^ 
TB  Kou  ALA  Ttkonq  TovTo  BTTifAOL^TD^oLTo ,  *^  Ab  initio  usque  Ad  finem 
^  testatus  est.  From  the  beginning  TO  the  End/'  We  here  see, 
that  Dia,  in  Dia  telous^  {Attt  nXovg,)  precisely  corresponds 
with  TO;  and  so  the  Saxons  say,  *TO  his  Ende^  Ad  ejus  finem/ 
Let  us  mark,  how  the  Latins  express  this  sense  of  Dia,  \Am^ 
by  Demonstrative  parts  of  Speech,  Altera — Quoque.  In  Quo^^^Que 
we  have  the  sense  of  The — The— This — That;  and  let  us  mark, 
moreover,  the  term  Ad,  which  is  Id.  Among  the  interpretations 
of  DiA,  (A/a,)  in  our  Vocabularies,  we  have  /n.  Oh;  and  these 
two  Latin  prepositions  are  given  in  Lye's  Dictionary,  as  the 
senses  of  the  Saxon  TO.  Our  Lexicographers  tell  us,  that  Dia, 
(Aia,)  denotes  "  Vehementiam  aut  Excellentiam  /'  and  thus  it 
agrees  with  the  sense  of  To,  or  Too,  and  Zu.  It  likewise  de- 
notes in  composition,  Diversitatem,  as  AiMnce^a^a,  Dispergo,  which 
agrees  with  the  sense  of  TO  in  the  Saxon  TO^Bracan,  Disrum- 
pere,  TO^  Brysan^  Conterere,   and  with    that    of  the   Latin  Di 
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9nd  Diss^'y  as  in  Di^Spergere,  and  with  the  sense  of  Two,  Duo, 
&c.  &€•  &c.  Thus  Di,  Discs',  and  Dia,  (Aia,)  may  under 
one  point  of  view  be  considered  only  as  different  forms  of  Two, 
Twis:^Cb.  The  Greek  DU=^  ""S,  (Avg,)  belongs  perhaps  to  Di, 
Di='^*y,  &c.  The  Lexicographers  describe  the  senses  of  Di, 
Di^^St  and  DU^'^S,  (Au;,)  nearly  in  the  same  mannen  The 
<jreek  Dus,  (Au^)  is  explained  by  "  Particula  inseparabilis  notans 
"in  compositione  aegre,  difficulter;  Male,  Infeliciter.  In  sive 
*'  Non,  velut  a  Privativum; —  Intensionem,  vel  ec  efnTUTiKov,  valde," 
&c.  R.  Ains worth  explains  Di  and  Dis  by  "Modo  Negationem 
notant,  ut  DiffidOj  Non  fido : — Modo  diversitatem  : — Modo  di- 
visionem : — Modo  auget  significationem,  ut  Discaveo,  i.  e.  Falde 
caveo: — Modo  idem  est  quod  Male,  ut  Dispereo,  i.e.  Male 
pereo/'  Our  Lexicographer  has  justly  expressed  the  use  of 
these  terms;  though  he  has  negligently  passed  from  the  plural 
to  the  singular  in  his  explanation.— On  considering  the  Greek 
Dia,  (A/a,)  in  its  senses  of  Diversity — Vehemence  or  Excellence, 
and  as  a  Preposition  yid,  we  see  how  it  agrees  with  the  different 
uses  of  Two,  Too,  and  To. 

We  have  seen  in  what  various  manners  the  Pronominal  part 
of  Speech,  the  French  Que,  has  been  used  as  a  Conjunction  ;  and 
a  few  observations  on  some  of  the  Saxon  and  Gothic  Particles, 
under  the  form  S  '^j  T  ^,  &c.  and  other  forms,  which  are  acknow- 
ledged to  belong  to  the  Articular  or  Pronominal  part  of  Speech, 
The,  &c.,  will  fully  unfold  the  various  purposes,  to  which  £)^- 
monstrative  terms  may  be  applied.  I  have  shewn  Th=At  to  be 
a  compound,  quasi  The^^At;  and  Th^=At  is  used,  we  know, 
as  a  Demonstrative  and  Relative  Pronoun,  and  as  a  Conjunction. 
In  Gothic,  Sa,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  Article;  and  it  means 
•*  Hie,  Qui,'WSA  Saei,  **Is  Qui."  In  Saxon,  Se  is  the  Article, 
and  means  *  Ille,  Qui.'  The  same  term  Se  means  likewise  Est. 
Seo  in  Saxon  is  used  as  the  Article  for  all  genders ;  and  it  denotes 
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Hie,  Quiy  &c. ;  and  Seo  is  moreover  used  as  a  verb  for  Sum,  Es, 
Est,  &c.  The  Saxon  Tha  is  the  article^  used  in  various  cases 
for  The  ;  and  it  means  likewise  Hie,  Ille,  Iste,  Qui.  In  a  separate 
place.  Lye  produces  Tha,  to  which  he  gives  the  following  senses : 
Tum,  Tunc, — Quum,  Qiiando,  —  Quandoquidem.  —  Dum,  Do- 
nee.— Tha,  Tunc,  Quum,"  &c.  The,  in  Saxon,  is  the  Article 
corresponding  with  The,  and  it  means  likewise  Thee,  the  Pro- 
noun of  the  second  person.  It  denotes^  moreover,  Is,  Iste,  Qui, 
and  likewise  "  Quod,  Quam. — Ut, — An,  Sive,  Vel,  Aut,"  &c.  An 
adjacent  word  to  this  Saxon  term  is  Thea,  Though,  where  we 
have  a  simpler  form  of  THO=t7^A.  We  have  seen,  that  in  Saxon 
Th&n  is  an  article  in  the  Dative  and  Ablative  singular,  and  it  is 
used,  as  Thonne  is,  for  'Quam, — Tunc; — Quum,  Turn.'  To  these 
words  belong  Then Sind  Than,  which  are  compounds,  quasi  The^^jV, 
Tha«'^^,  as  I  have  before  shewn.  Lye  interprets  Thonne,  by 
"Tunc,  Tum, — Quando,  Quum,— ^Quomodo. — Quam;"  and  he 
produces  a  passage,  in  which  Thonne  is  at  once  used  in  various 
senses.  <'  Tha  Welan  beoth  hliseadigran  and  leoftaslran  Thonke 
'^  Thonne  hie  mon  selth.  Thonne  hie  beon  Thonne  hie  mon 
"  gadrath  and  healt. — Divitiae  erunt  splendidiores  et  magis  aesti- 
''  mabiles  Tune  Cum^  illas  homo  difFundit,  Quam  illae  sunt  Cum  ipsas 
"  homo  colligit  et  retinet."  The  different  modes,  in  which  this 
word  is  used  under  the  same  form,  will  shew  us  to  what  various 
purposes  the  same  idea  may  be  applied,  when  it  passes  into 
terms,  appearing  under  a  variety  of  forms,  in  order  to  mark  dif- 
ferent turns  of  meaning,  annexed  to  that  original  notion.  Let  us 
note  the  explanatory  word  Tune,  which  I  have  shewn  to  belong 
to  Thonne,  &c. ;  and  let  us  note,  moreover,  Cum  or  Quum,  and 
Quam,  which  belong  to  each  other  from  the  same  union  of  ideas, 
as  that  which  exists  in  Thonne.  In  Gothic,  Than  is  the  Article  in 
the  Accusative  case,  and  it  means  likewise  ^*Cum,  Quando,  Tum, 
"  Tune.   Autem,  Vero,-'  &c.     We  see,  that  Quum,  Quam,  have  the 
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Accusative  forms  Quern,  Quanta  for  the  same  reason.  Thy  in 
Saxon  is  used  for  all  cases  of  the  Article  and  Pronoun,  ^'  Usurpatur 
"  pro  omnibus  casibus  Articuli  et  Pronominis,  praecipue  vero  pro 
**  Ablativo  singulari/'  says  Lye ;  and  he  explains  it  likewise  by 
''Quum,  Quando; — Turn; — Quandoquidem,  Quando,  Siquidem; — 
•^  Quamvis,  Licet. — Ideo. — Quare,  Quapropter,"  &c.  &c.  I  shall 
not  pursue  my  illustration  of  this  subject  to  a  greater  extent;  as 
1  have  already,  I  trust,  both  here  and  through  the  whole  progress 
of  my  discussion,  produced  abundance  of  such  evidence,  which 
every  where  presents  itself  for  the  support  of  my  Hypothesis. 

Under  the  same  form  as  the  Saxon  Seo,  the  Article,  we  have 
Seo,  Oculi  acies,  and  Seo,  tlie  Sea.  We  shall  now  understand, 
that  See  and  Sea  mean  That  or  The  remarkable  object,  and  are 
derived  from  the  Demonstrative  part  of  Speech.  The  word  See  is 
used  in  its  original  meaning  in  the  Imperative,  sense.  In  Ger* 
man,  Siehe  is  fandiliarly  used  with  this  turn  of  meaning  annexed 
to  the  Interjection,  ''See,  lo!  behold!  Siehe  Da/  look  There! 
"  Siehe  Zuy  take  Heed;"  where,  in  its  union  with  Da,  There, 
(which  directly  belongs  to  the  article  Die,  The^)  and  Zu,  cor- 
responding with  the  English  To,  we  see  the  idea  from  which  it 
is  derived,  and  the  terms  to  which  it  relates,  as  I  have  shewn, 
that  Zu  and  To  belong  to  The.  The  Etymologists  produce  the 
parallel  terms  to  See  in  other  Languages,  as  Seon^  (Sax.)  &c., 
Sien,  (Belg.)  Seheuy  Videre,  Sie,  Siehe ^  Ecce,  (Germ.)  as  Skinner 
explains  them,  Saihwan,  (Goth.)  See^  (Dan.)  and  the  Greek 
Seaomaiy  and  Theaomai,  {XeaofjLou,  JEol.  QeuofjLou,  Video.)  The  parallel 
terms  to  Sea  produced  by  the  Etymologists  are  ^^,  (Sax.)  See, 
(Germ.)  See,  Ze£,  (Belg.)  Soe,  (Dan.)  Sto,  (Swed.)  Saizvs, 
(Goth.)  &c.  The  Greek  Se ^aomai,  and  The  =aamai,  (^iMoficu,  2E0I. 
06ctofjLcci,  Video,)  must  be  referred  to  See,  as  we  shall  all  agree ; 
and  we  observe  the  true  form  of  these  words  in  Thea,  (0f«, 
Spectaculum.)     In  the  English  Si^^ght,  and  its   parallel  terms 
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ge-Si^Cht,  we  have  an  additiorii  arising  from  the  analogy  of  the 
Language,  in  the  formation  of  substantives. 

The  particle  Ec  in  Latin  is  nothing  but  another  form  of  Hic; 
and  it  is  applied  in  its  due  place,  when  it  is  added  to  Pronouns, 
as  Ec:=iQuis.     It  has  a  similar  meaning  in  lEc^Ce,  which  is  nothing 
but  Hic=Ce — This — or  That  remarkable  object.     Let  us  note  the 
term  Ce,  bearing  the  same  sense,  and  belonging  to  the  form  C  ^, 
with  the  breathing  after  the  Radical  Consonant,  as  in  See.     I  do 
not  mean  to  say,  that  Ce  and   See  directly  belong  to  each  other, 
but  that  they  convey  a  similar  idea,  and  are  derived  ultimately 
from  the  same  source.     It  is  marvellous  to  observe,  as  I  have  had 
occasion  perpetually  to  remark,  how  these  Pronouns  are  combined 
with  each  other ;   and  we  accordingly  see  Ecce,  under  its  original 
relations,  in  the  following  compounds  ;  Eccillam^  Eccistam,  Eccum^ 
Eccos,    for  Ec=:CE-}///wm,  Tstam,   Eum,  Eos.     In  the  compound 
Ecastor J  or  EC-Castor^  the  Ec  is  not  derived  from  Mdes^  but  belongs 
to  Ec  the  Demonstrative  Particle  or  Adjective,  *  Hic  Castor ! ' — 
*•  Per   Hunc  vel  Eum    Castorem/'     We   shall  now   understand, 
that  the  Particle  En   belongs   to  the  Element   '^N,  bearing  the 
same  sense  of  This  or  That — *Mark  That  distinguished  object.' 
The  Etymologists  refer  Ec,  when  combined  with  Quis^  to  Et,  or 
to  the  Greek  Eeken^  (Hxfy  Poet,  pro  Hv,)  rather,  says  Martinius, 
than  from  En,  to  which  Ec  in  Ecce  is  referred.     Under  £«,  the 
Etymologists    justly    produce    the    Greek    Eeni,  (Hvi,)     and    the 
Hebrew  jn  HN,  terms  bearing  the  same  meaning,  This  or  That. 
Martinius  observes  under  En,  after  having  produced  this  deriva- 
tion,   **  Posset    referri  ad  Em,  id  est,  Eum^  quod   et   Im.**     He 
observes  under  these  words,  "  £m,   /m,  id  est,  Eum,  ex  Emem^ 
*•  q.  eum  eum  Hesych.  /y  ax)Tov,  av-mv/'     We  shall  now  understand, 
that  the  Latin  Hem,  the  interjection,  is  significant,  and  means  This ! 
or  That  person !    Eum  !    Eam  !    The  Greek   Eeni  is  sometimes 
combined  with  Ide,  a^  Eenide^  (HviJf,   Ecce,)  which  the  Lexico- 
graphers 
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graphers  suppose  to  be  for  Enide  from  JSneido,  (EwJg  ab  Ev6/Ja>.) 
This  union  of  the  Demonstrative  Een,  (Hf,)  with  Ide,  (iJIf,)  might 
suggest  to  iis,  that  Ide  has  possibly  the  same  sense  as  Ec,  This 
or  Thaty  See  This  or  That,  and  that  the  Greek  verb  for  Seeing^ 
EiDO,  (eX,  Video,)  is  derived  from  this  source.  I  have  given  a 
different  origin  in  another  place.  In  the  Latin  vADeo^  the  labial 
breathing  has  assumed  a  Consonant  form;  and  from  this  form 
the  terms  in  modern  Languages  are  derived,  Visible^  (Eng.  and 
Fr,)  &c.  &c.  In  Persian,  we  have  a  combination  of  the  two  Ele- 
ments ^N  and  /^C,  as  UCLl  In=Ak,  Behold,  which  is  a  compound 
of  ^^1  AiN,  or  (jl  An,  This,  That, ^nd  V.J1/  Ik  or  Yak,  One. 

If  the  Reader  should  imagine,  that  in  my  conjecture  respecting 
the  original  meaning  of  En,  as  denoting  This  or  That,  I  have 
been  influenced  by  the  desire  of  supporting  a  favourite  Hypo- 
thesis ;  he  will  be  instantly  relieved  from  this  suspicion,  when  he 
examines  the  paraflel  Hebrew  word  to  which  the  Etymologists 
have  referred  us.  The  Hebrew  Hin  HNH,  is  a  Pronoun,  which 
means  These  or  Those,  and  as  a  particle,  **See,  lo,  behold — and 
"  Hither,  Thither.*'  Here  we  Have  the  precise  union  of  ideas 
supposed  in  my  Hypothesis.  Taylor,  under  p  HN,  as  the 
particle  of  Demonstration,  observes,  that  it  signifies  likewise  **  J/i 
"  Whether,  Or.^'  Mr.  Parkhurst  produces  the  same  interpretation 
as  the  Chaldee  sense,  ocurring  in  Daniel  and  Ezra;  and  remarks, 
moreover,  that  it  is  perhaps  corrupted,  like  the  *' Greek  Av,  Em, 
**  Hy,  from  the  Hebrew  DK  AM."  We  shall  now  understand,  that 
the  Greek  An,  Ean,  Een,  (Ay,  Eay,  Uv,)  If,  have  precisely  the 
same  meaning,  and  denote  In  This— That  manner— ^aJ^^A,  So,  Blc, 

*  Should  the  thing  be  So  and  So,  I  should  be  glad,'^— •*  So  you  would 

*  grant  me  this  request,  I  should  be  glad  j'  where  we  see  how  the 
sense  of  7f  is  connected  with  This  or  That.  I  have  shewn,  that 
the  Latin  Si  belongs  to  the  English  and  German  *Sb,  which  my 
Lexicographer  in  the  first  sense  explains  by  That,  and  in  another. 
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by  **So,  Ify  If  So  he.  If  So  be  ThaU  &c.  &c.  Thus,  O  t/  AN  Xiyoic, 
^Xfoy  ytvrt^BTou  fifi^i  iv,  ^'  Quicquid  dicas,  amplius  fiet  nihil/'  may  be 
translated  by  vWhat  SO  ever  you  should  say,  nothing  more  will 
'  be  effected/  In  our  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  Relative  Oc,  O, 
accompanied  by  Ean  and  Ak»  (Euw,  Av,)  is  frequently  translated 
by  Who,  or  WhatSo  ever—^'JFhat  So  ever"'  (O  Ean,  OEoir,)  "thou 
^'  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven ;  and  Whatsoever'^ 
(O  Ean,  O  E^J  '^thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in 
*'  heaven."  (Mattxvi.  19.)  And  again,  in  the  same  chapter,  "For 
**  Who  So  ever''  (OstAk,  O^  Av,)  "  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it : 
"and  Who  So  ever''  (Of- An,  Og  Af,)  "will  lose  his  life  for  my 
"sake  shall  find  it."  (ver. a5.)  ''Who  So  shall  receive — Who  So 
•^  shall  offend,"  {Os  Ean,  Oc  Eav,  O  d'  An,  O  ^'Av,  Matt,  xviii.  5,  6.) 
The  Greek  Ina,  (Iwe,  Ut,)  we  now  understand,  when  used  as  a 
Conjunction,  has  the  same  sense  of  That.  Thus  we  see,  how 
An,  Ean,  Een,  (Av,  Ew,  Hf,  Si,)  Ina,  (Iw,  Ut,)  En,  (Ey,  In,  Pro,Eic, 
In,  quum  significat  in  locum,)  and  En,  (Ey,Unum,)  belong  to  each 
other.  We  have  here  the  same  relations  under  the  Element 
^N,  which  I  shew  to  exist,  in  the  Element  ""C^,  ''D'^,  &c.  C% 
D'^ ,  &c.  We  shall .  instantly  acknowledge  the  relation  of  Eis 
and  En,  (E/c,  Ad,  et  Ev,  In,  Ad,)  to  Eis,  En,  (jEjg,  Ey,  Unus,  Unum,) 
One,  This  or  That  Person  or  thing,  just  as  I  suppose  Ad  to  belong 
to  Id. 

We  have  seen,  that  the  Greek  SEA^mai,  and  THEA*=omfli, 
(^taofjLou,  Mo\.  &MOfjLcu,  Video,)  belong  to  See,  which  I  suppose  to 
be  attached  to  the  Articular  part  of  Speech  under  this  form,  as 
the  Saxon  and  Gothic  Se,  Sa,  &c.  and  To,  The,  (Gr.  Eng.)  &c. 
It  will  now  be  understood,  likewise,  that  Thea,  (0ia,  Spectaculum 
Bm,  Dea,)  the  Spectacle,  and  the  Goddess,  convey  the  same  idea 
of  The — object ;  and  thus  we  should  conjecture,  that  in  Thea, 
(©««,)  and  Dea,  we  have  the  original  form,  and  that  in  The=o^, 
{&%oqf)  DE=tt5,  the  OS  and  us  are  derived  from  the  construction  of 

the 
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the  Language.  In  Dia  and  Zeu,  we  should  suppose  the  true 
form  to  exist ;  but  in  Zeus,  (Zfuc,  Jupiter,)  the  simple  form  does 
not  appear.  In  Si=05,  {tux,  Deus,  Dor.  pro  Oto(,)  we  have  the  S, 
as  in  SEA-omai,  (X»eiofjuu.)  The .  Greek  Theia,  {&eM,  Amita, 
Matertera,)  means  an  Aunt,  as  denoting  THE-^istinguished  per- 
sonage; and  hence  we  have,  under  the  same  form,  Thei^o*,  {Queg, 
Divinus,  ad  Deum  pertinens,  &ttoe,  Patris  vel  matris  frater,  avun- 
cuius,  patruus,)  The — Divine  personage,  and  The — Honoured 
personage,  the  Uncle,  &c.  In  the  Dialects  of  the  Celtic,  among 
the  terms  for  Deus  in  Lhiiyd,  are  Dyu,  Deu,  Due,  Dia;  and  we  all 
remember  the  terms  in  modern  Languages,  Dieu,  &c.  There  is 
however  some  difficulty  respecting  these  words,  which  must  be 
explained  on  another  occasion. 

We  shall  all  agree,  that  among  the  various  ideas,  from  which 
the  term  for  God  might  be  derived,  the  name  of  Father; — the  word 
of  reverence,  would  probably  supply  an  important  source.  Those, 
who  have  written  on  the  Theory  of  Languages,  have  imagined^ 
that  Infantine  Sounds  have  afforded  some  of  the  original  materials 
of  Human  Speech.  Hence,  as  they  say,  the  Labial  sounds  M, 
Apf  Pay  Pay  Ma,  Ma,  first  uttered  by  Infants,  have  supplied  the 
names  for  Father  and  Mother,  through  a  great  variety  of  Lan- 
guages, as  yibuy  Ubba,  &c.  &c.  &c.  (Arabic,  Heb.  &c.  &c.)  Mama, 
Papa,  &c.,  and  PA=IVr,  FA^Ther,  Mo^Ther,  &c.  &c.  But  not 
only^  say  th^y,  have  the  Labial  sounds  supplied  these  names,  but 
the  sounds  of  the  neighbouring  organ,  the  Teeth,  or  the  Dental 
Letters  T,  &c.,  have  likewise  furnished  their  assistance;  and 
hence  we  have  Attay  (Arra,  vox,  qua  juniores  senes  compellant, 
sodes,  amabo,  Pater,)  with  its  parallel  terms,  and  Taaut,  TheuU 
&c.,  Tady  Tax,  Dad,  &c.  &c«  (See  Mechanisme  du  Languager 
Tom.  I.  p.  244,  &c.)  If,  therefore,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
imagine,  that  the  Infantine  sounds  At,  Atta,  Ta,  Ta,  Da,  Da, 
supplied  the  original  materials  for  these  names  denoting  Father, 

and 
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and  afterwards  for  Being  or  Person  in  general,  This  or  That 
Being ;  such  an  opinion  would  not  disturb  my  Hypothesis  ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  some  of  the  facts,  which  I  have  noted,  would  rather 
be  illustrated  by  that  Hypothesis.  We  should  then  understand 
more  particularly,  why  Theia,  and  Theiso^,  {Qhcc^  Amita,  Ma- 
tertera,  &bio^,  Avunculus,  Patruus,)  the  names  of  Relations,  are 
found  among  these  terms ;  just  as  the  Av  in  Avunculus^  with  its 
parallels,  Avus^  &c.,  belongs  to  the  Labial  Sounds  for  Father 
and  Mother,  Abdj  &c.  &c.,  and  as  Patruus  belongs  to  Pater. 
We  should  hence  perhaps  be  inclined  to  think,  that  Theios,  [BsMg^ 
Avunculus,)  Theos,  (e^o^,)  Zeus,  Dis,  (Zeu^,  My)  in  Latin  Deus, 
Dis,  Dit^Sf  &c.,  were  terms  corresponding  with  Tad,  Dad,  &c.,  the 
names  for  Father,  under  one  form ;  and  that  Dia,  Zeu,  (A/o,  Zsv,) 
DiA,  (In)  Theia,  (©sia,)  &c,  &c.,  corresponded  with  the  names  of 
Father,  under  another,  as  Ta,  Da,  &c.  This  probably  is  the  true 
way  of  conceiving  the  matter.  Perhaps  in  Eetheios,  (Hfeio;, 
Venerandus,  colendus,  Hdnc,  vox  junioris  ad  seniorem  reverential 
causa,)  the  true  form  is  Eethie,  corresponding  with  Atta. 
That  the  Greek  Tetta^  (T«tt«,  vox  qua  benevolentias  aut  honoris 
caussa,  junior  seniorem  compellat,)  belongs  to  Tad,  Dad,  &c., 
we  shall  not  doubt ;  and  that  Tettix,  (T6tt/|,  Cicada,)  is  derived 
from  the  same  source,  we  shall  likewise  agree.  The  comparison 
of  old  men  to  Grasshoppers  is  well  known,  TerTiyio-a-tv  eotxorss^  Sec. 
(IL  r.  151,  &c.);  and  hence  we  understand  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  Tnu-onus,  the  Tad,  Dad,  or  old  man,  and  why  he  is 
changed  into  a  Grasshopper. 

If  the  Reader,  as  I  have  observed,  should  conceive,  in  his 
Theory  of  Languages,  that  the  Infantine  sounds.  At,  Ta,  Da, 
supplied  the  original  materials  for  some,  or  even  for  all  the  words, 
under  these  forms;  the  series  of  facts,  which  I  have  exhibited, 
would  not  be  disturbed  by  this  Theory;  nor  would  the  relation, 
which   I   have   supposed  to  exist    between    words,    be  affected, 

unless 
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unless  in  these  peculiar  instances,  in  which  I  have  exhibited 
certain  details,  belonging  rather  to  the  modus  concipiendu  than  to 
the  great  essential  points  maintained  in  the  Hypothesis.  Under 
such  a  Theory,  the  Reader  perhaps  might  imagine,  that  the 
Demonstrative  parts  of  Speech  would  constitute  the  second  step 
in  the  fonhatioii  of  Languages  ;  and  that  Is,  Hic,  Iste,  This^ 
That  Petisbfiagfe,  and  afterwards,  either  under  the  same  form,  or 
with  some  variety,  Id,  Hoc,  This^  That  thing — Se,  Sa,  Ce,  Sta, 
&c.,'  (Sax.  Goth.  Fr.  Ital-  &c.)  The  Personage  or  thing,  would 
be  such  terras  as  would  immediately  succeed  the  name  of 
Father,  &c.  The  name  for  the  Ground  op  Earth,  we  may 
imagine,  would  soon  be  in  existence,  from  whatever  source  it 
was  derived;  and  the  Estia,  (Etrr/a,)  Ge,  De,  Deo,  (riy,  A?, 
Teirrai  Aiy«,  Ceres,)  Ce,  (Ir.)  &c.  &c.,  we  might  conceive, 
according  to  this  Hypothesis,  would  denote  It,  (Eng.)  Is,  Iste, 
(La/.  Locus,)  Se,  Sa,  Ce,  Sta,  &c.  &c..  This  or  That — Place^ 
object.  We  see,  moreover,  how  the  mode  of  declaring  our 
ideas,  which  Grammarians  denominate  by  the  name  of  the  verb, 
would  be  attached  to  this  process ;  and  how  such  words  as  Ata, 
Is,  (Celt.)  Is,  (Eng.)  l^r^amau  (la-rctf^cct,)  Est,  (Lat.)  Esta, 
(Span.)  '^Sta,  (Ital.)  Sta^'^^,  (Lat.)  Ta,  Si,  Se,  &c.  (Celt. 
Sax.  Scci)  would  perform  the  office  of  Verbs  of  Existence,  as 
at  once  connected  with  terms  denoting  the  Ground,  or  Place, 
and  with  Demonstrative  parts  of  Speech.  So  far  the  Theory 
seems  sufficiently  compact  and  intelligible;  and  the  Reader 
perhaps,  on  whose  mind  a  direct  similarity  of  form  may  make 
an  impression,  will  be  struck  by  observing,  that  the  Celtic  verbs 
Ata  and  Ta  coincide  in  form  with  the  name  of  Father,  Ata, 
and  the  infantine  sounds  Ta,  Ta.  In  exhibiting  this  Theory, 
I  might  suggest,  likewise,  that  if,  in  some  instances,  the  idea  of 
This  or  That,  as  derived  originally  from  Being,  furnished  the 
terms  for  Place;  still  it  might  happen,  that  by  the  same  relation,' 

3  P  the 
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the  idea  of  Place  would  afterwards  supply  words  conveying  the 
sense  of  This  and  That.  From  whatever  source  these  words 
may  be  derived^  or  by  whatever  bonds  of  affinity  they  may 
be  more  particularly  related;  still,  I  imagine,  we  shall  agree, 
that  they  are  all  to  be  referred  to  each  other,  and  that  the  ideas 
of  This,  That,  and  of  Place,  are  so  intimately  blended  together^ 
that  it  would  be  an  idle  labour  to  attempt  their  separation,  and 
abhorrent  from  the  discovery  of  such  facts,  which  are  found 
within  our  reach. 

After  this  statement,  J  shall  leave  the  Ri^der  to  follow  that 
modus  concipiendi,  to  which  he  shall  be  most  inclined.  I  shall 
leave  him  to  decide  on  the  Primitive  notion,  as  on  a  point  of 
Theory,  totally  unconnected  with  the  object  of  these  discussions. 
I  shall  likewise  submit  to  his  decision  those  instances,  in  which 
the  ideas  annexed  to  Place,  and  to  Demonstrative  parts  of  Speech, 
This — That,  are  involved  with  each  other;  and  I  shall  leave  him 
to  determine,  whether  the  idea  of  Place,  or  of  This-^That,  be 
the  prevailing  notion.  Such  an  investigation  would  in  many 
cases  be  precisely  of  the  same  kind,  as  if  the  Reader  should 
attempt  to  adjust,  whether  in  the  adverbs  of  Place,  as  they  are 
called,  Hic  and  Hue,  the  idea  of  Place  most  prevailed,  or  that 
of  the  Demonstrative  part  of  Speech;  and  if  Hic  could  be  proved 
to  be  originally  derived  from  the  notion  of  Place,  the  consideration 
would  in  fact  then  be,  whether  Hic  and  Hue  partook  most  of 
their  original  or  their  secondary  idea.  The  Reader  may  imagine, 
if  he  pleases,  that  the  particle  Ge,  {Ts,  Particula,  Aliis  vocibus  fere 
adnecti  solita,  Certe,  (a.)  cum  pronominibus,  Quidem,)  directly 
connects  itself  with  its  adjacent  term,  similar  in  form,  Gea,  Gee, 
(Tta,  Tui,  Terra) ;  and  he  may  suppose  too,  if  he  pleases,  that  when 
these  Particles  are  referred  to  a  certain  Place — *Such  a  Place, 
•  This  or  That  Place,'  that  the  idea  of  Place  is  the  prevailing  notion, 
as   in    '  Panta|CHOU,    Chee,  (nwr«;)tjw,  UotvrujQfi,)  Every] Place,' 

or 
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or  ^EveryfF]here^'  as  vie  express  it,  *  Every]  Her^  and  There,'  if 
I  may  so  say.  The  Reader,  however,  cannot  but  observe,  thit 
these  explanatory  terms,  designating  Place  in  our  Language, 
IFhere,  Here^  There,  are  derived  from  Demonstrative  parts  of 
Speech;  as  I  have  before  shewn.  If  we  considered  only  DE=C/ra, 
(Aft^o,  Hue,  Adesdum,)  and  H^^Ute,  (Aeure,  Hue  adeste,)  we 
should  be  inclined. to  imagine,  that  the  idea  of  Place  prevailed, 
and  that  these  words  more  directly  connected  themselves  with 
the  form  De,  (Aiy,  pro  Tif,)  the  Ground ;  but  when  we  remember, 
that  DE=l7ro  belongs  to  Tn^^^'Re,  we  see  in  The,  how  the 
Demonstrative  idea  exists.  The  same  Demonstrative  idea  appears, 
likewise,  in  its  adjacent  term  DE^Uter^os^  {Aevn^oc^  Secundus,) 
which  I  have  shewn  to  signify  TuE^Other.  It  is  thus,  that  such 
ideas  are  entangled  with  each  other.  Even  in  Go  and  Kio, 
{Km,)  as  I  have  suggested  on  a  former  occasion,  the  same  difficulty 
may  be  raised.  The  term  .Ge,  (Ff,)  though  it  appears  to  be 
attached  to  Gea,  Gee,  (rsa,  Tiy,)  the  Ground,  is  still  particularly 
connected  with  Pronouns,  as  with  kindred  parts  of  Speech,  and 
is  then  best  translated  by  Quidem^  which,  we  know,  belongs  to 
the  Pronoun  Quidam.  We  have  seen,  moreover,  in  the  course 
of  these  discussions,  that  the  Greek  Ge,  (Pi,)  appears  to  connect 
itself  immediately  with  the  Saxon  Ge,  the  Gothic  Ja,  &c.  &c., 
which  removes  us  somewhat  from  the  direct  influence  of  the 
Greek  Gea,  (rca.)  In  considering  the  Celtic  verbs  At  a  and  Ta, 
we  cannot  but  perceive  how  these  forms  "^T^,  T^,  with  the 
breathing  before  the  Radical  Consonant,  and  with  no  breathing 
before  it,  connect  themselves  with  each  other.  Still,  however, 
we  must  remark,  that  these  forms,  wheh  once  existing,  may 
be  considered,  under  one  point  of  view,  as  distinct  and  separate 
formes,  generating  a  peculiar  race  of  words,  more  directly  related 
to  each  other. 

Before  I  finish  these  notices  on   the  Theory  of  Languages, 

I  might 
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I  might  observe,  that  there  is  still  another  source,  the  principle 
of  Onomatopceia,  {OvofictTOTroiXy  nominis  seu  vocabuli  fictioj  nominis 
fictio  a  sono,)  which  is  supposed,  likewise,  by  our  Theorists,  to 
have  afforded  materials  for  the  formation  of  Human  Speech. 
This  principle  will  be  considered  in  another  place,  when  '1  shall 
examine  those  terms  with  which  it  appears  to  foe  most  connected. 
I  must  again  repeat,  that  these  discussions,  such  as  they  are, 
about  the  Theory  of  Languages,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
discovery  of  those  facts^  which  we  are  enabled  to  learn  by 
patient  and  accurate  investigation. — The  name  of  the  Earth, 
EsTiA,  (Eo-tic^,)  Ge,  (riy,)  &c.,  pr,  under  other  Elements,  Terras 
SoluMj  &c.,  when  once  existing,  would  equally  exert  its  influence, 
and  alike  operate  in  the  production  of  words,  whatever  might  be 
the  source  from  which  that  name  was  derived.  It  is  not  to  be 
understood  by  this  statement,  that  every  Element,  denoting  the 
Earth,  produces  a  race  of  words,  conveying  precisely  the  same 
turp  of  meaning:  On  the  contrary,  each  Element  may  be  con* 
sidered  to  exhibit  a  characteristic  turn  of  meaning,  pecnUar  to 
itself,  as  derived  either  by  accident  from  peculiar  views  In  con^ 
sidering  the  same  common  object,  or  as  impregnated,  perhaps, 
with  the  peculiar  idea,  from  which  the  name  of  that  object  was 
originally  taken.  Both  these  principles  may  probably  have  operated 
in  producing  tb^  characteristic  difference,  which  is  attached  to 
each  Element.  \  mufit  observe,  moreover,  that  this  peculiar  turn 
of  meaning  can  be  exhibited  in  a  series  of  indisputable  and 
innumerable  facts ;  though  the  Primary  cause  should  be  hidden 
from  our  view,  9nd  should  be  the  object  only  of  conjecture, 
unimportant  even  in  the  discovery  of  those  truths,  which  are 
placed  within  the  sphere  of  our  researches.  All,  which  haS' 
been  supposed  to  relate  to  the  Theory  of  Languages,  refers  only 
to  a  very  few  terms  indeed,  which  on  the  present  view  of  the 
question  appear  to  have  but  little  influence.     Those  termo^  which 

have 
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have  been  imagined  to  be  derived  from  the  principle  of  Onoma- 
topceidy  perform  no  important  part,  and  present  themselves  to 
our  view,  rather  as  capricious  and  insulated  appendages  to  Lan* 
guage,  which  are  removed  from  the  sphere  of  its  action,  than 
as  necessary  and  fundamental  parts  of  its  structure,  which  operate 
with  energy  and  effect  in  the  business  of  its  formation.  All, 
which  concerns  the  Theory  of  Human  Speech,  may  be  exhausted 
within  the  compass  of  a  few  sentences  or  pages ;  while  the  facts, 
exhibiting  the  affinity  of  words  to  each  other,  must  be  acquired 
by  the  most  minute  examination  of  the  various  terms  of  which 
Languages  are  composed,  and  can  be  detailed  only  in  long  and 
laborious  discussions,  which  must  be  recorded  in  many  a  bulky 
volume.  I  must  add,  likewise,  that  even  the  little,  which  can  be 
said  on  the  Theory  of  Languages,  cannot  be  said  with  effect, 
till  all  these  facts  shall  be  fully  discovered  and  ascertained. 

Whatever  Theory  of  Language  the  Reader  may  adopt,  and 
whatever  he  may  be  disposed  to  think  respecting  the  union  of 
the  terms  denoting  Being,  under  the  forms  '^C,  &c.  C^,  &c., 
with  the  name  for  the  EArXH,  Estia,  {Exttix,)  he  will  probably 
think  that  all  these  term»  must  be  considered  as  ultimately  be- 
longing to  each  other.  The  Writers  on  the  Theory  of  Lan- 
guages have  collected  the  various  words  denoting  Father  and 
Mother  J  which  appear  under  our  Elements  ^C,  ^D,  &c.  C'^,  D"^, 
&c«;  though  their  enquiries  have  terminated  at  this  point,  nor 
have  they  appeared  to  imagine,  that  any  other  terms  denoting 
Being,  under  different  relations,,  are  connected  with  such  words. 
I  shall  detail  some  of  the  words  for  Father  and  Mother^  under 
our  Element  ^C,  ^D,  &c.  C^,  D^,  &c.,  which  have  been  already 
collected  by  others :  and  if  the  Reader  should  be  of  opinion,  that 
these  words  supplied  the  origin  for  the  terms  denoting  Being, 
under  the  same  Element,  he  will  place  them  as  the  original 
and  fandamental  words ,  belonging  to  that  race  of  Pronouns,-^ 

Articles, 
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Articles,  8:c.,  which  have  been  the  objects  of  our  discussion^  and 
which  I  have  collected  in  a  former  page,  (336,  &c.) 

The    Author   of  the   Mechanisme    du    Language^   (Tom.  I. 

p.  245,  &c.)  has  the  following  article:  **L'  Egyptien,  le  Cophthe, 

"  r Africa!  n  d' Angola  diront    Taaut,  Theut^  Thot,  Tot.     Celui  du 

*'  Congo    Tat.      Le  Celtique,   le  Cimraec,   V  Armorique,  le   bas 

"  Breton,  le  Gallois,  le  Cantabre  diront  Taat^  Taad,  Tad^  Tath, 

"  Tazy  Aita.    L'  Irlandois  Nathair.    Le  Gothique  Atta.     L'Epirote 

^  Atti.     Le   Prison  Haite.     Le  Valaque    Tatul.     L*  Esclavon,  le 

*^  Russe,   le  Polonois,  le   Bohemien,   le  Dalmate,  le   Croate»  le 

*^  Vandale,  le  Bulgare,  le  Servile,  le  Carnique,  le  Lusacien,  et 

**  autres  derives  de  I'ancien  Illyrien,  et  de  Tancien  Sarmate  diront 

^*  Ottse,  Otsche^  Otshe,  ou  par  corruption   Oieze^   JFotzo^  fTschzi^ 

*'  Otsky^  Wosche^  &c.     Le  Sauvage  de  la  N.  Zemble  Otose.    Le 

^'  Lapon   Atti.     Le   Livonien,    le    Curlandois,    le    Prussien,   le 

"  Lithuanien,  le  Meklembourgeois,    Tabes,    Tews^    Thawe,   Tewe, 

**  Thewes  ou  Tabes.    Le  Hongrois  Atyank^  Atya.    Les  Sauvages 

^'  du   Canada^  Aistan,  Aytarty  Outa^  Adatti.      Le  Huron  Aihtaha. 

^*  Le  Groenlandois  Attata.     Le  Sauvage  de  N.  Angleterre  Oshe. 

**  Le   Mexicain   Tahtli.    Le  Brasilien    Tuba.    Le  Kalmouk  Atey. 

"  Le    Siberien   Atai.     Le  Russe    Otetze.    Le  Lapon  Otzia,   &c. 

"  Tous  en  se  servant  de  la  lettre  de  dent  douce,  moyenne  ou 

**  rude."     In    this   collection^  which   is  very   negligently  made, 

our  Author,  we  see,  has  omitted  the  Greek  Atta,  (Atto,  Atta^) 

Tetta,  (Terra,)     the  English   Dad^   &c.   &c.  &c.      In  the  same 

column    of    Mr.   Shaw's   Dictionary,   where  Ajuair^   a    Father, 

occurs,  we   have  **  At  a.  Is,  Am,"  where  we  perceive,  how  the 

verb  of  Being  is   connected  with  these   words.     In   Gothic,   as 

Atta   signifies   Father,   Aithei  means   likewise  Mater;  and  in 

the   same  column   of  Lye  s   Saxon   Dictionary,   in  which  Aithei 

occurs,  we  have  the  Gothic  AirthAi  Terra. 

Before  I  quit  the  Greek  terms,  beginning  with  e,  Th,  and 

having 
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having  a  vowel  breathing  after  the  Radical  consonant,  I  ought  not 
to  omit  the  consideration  of  Theibow,  (Ostoyy  Sulphur,)  which 
means  perhaps  The — Subistance,  Theo,  Theo,  {Qsa,  Curro,  Qeuf 
Pono,)  'To  Run,  and  to  Place,'  which  might  seem  to  bring  us  to 
the  Ground;  and  yet  they  might  be  derived  from  the  idea  of 
'The — brisk,  lively,  action,'  and  from  that  of  *  TuE-ing,'  if  I  may 
sa express  it,  or  'Putting  in  The — This  or  That  situation.'  The 
Greek  Thuo,  (0u«,  Sacrifico; — Cum  impetu-  quasi  furibundus 
feror,  ruo,  festino;  Furo;  Ferveo,  iEstuo,)  relates  perhaps  to  the 
'  The— brisk  violent  action,*  from  whatever  idea  it  may  be  derived. 
I  will  not  pretend  to  decide,  that  .such  is  the  notion  annexed  to 
these  terms;  but  I  must  observe,  that  the  intensive  Particle  or 
Article,  under  the  form  C'^,D'*,  &c.,  has  certainly  supplied  verbs, 
which  relate  to  Intensive  actions,  as  will  appear  in  the  course 
of  this  discussion.  Whether  the  English  term  Do,  with  its 
parallels  Thue,  (Germ.)  &c.,  belongs  to  the  Article,  I  cannot 
decide.  In  Gothic,  the  parallel  term,  as  it  should  seem,  to  Do, 
appears  under  the  form  TG,  as  TaugaUj  Facere;  and  this  would 
lead  us  to  think  that  Do  belongs  to  the  Element  TG.  The  Latin 
Do,  and  the  English  Do,  must  surely  be  referred  to  each  other, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  origin.  The  Greek  Duo,  (Auat, 
Subeo,  ingredior ;  occido;  Induo,)  and  the  Duo  in  /n=Duo,  mu&t 
likewise,  I  think,  be  referred  to  Do,  (Eng.)  In  the  sense  of 
Occido,  we  see  '  The — action — of  violence,'  &c.  as  in  the  English 
Do;  and  in  the  sense  of  /n=Duo,  we  have  the  use  of  Do  in 
our  colloquial  phrase,  ^To  Don  and  Doff,'  as  applied  to  cloaths, 
'  To  Do — on  and  off.*  In  Doo,  (Aoej,)  fjrom  which  Didomi, 
(A/Ja>p,)  is  supposed  to  be  derived^  we  have  the  form  of  the 
Latin  Do,  and  perhaps  the  Di=Do  in  Didomi,  (Ai^^^p,)  as  well 
as  the  Ti=The  in  Tithemi,  (T^p,)  may  represent  the  reduplica- 
tion of  the  same  terms  expressing  the  action  of  the  verb.     The 

analogy 
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analogy  of  the  verbs  in  M/,  as  they  are  called,  which .  the 
Grammarians  detail  to  us,  may  have  arisen  from  these  very 
examples.  We  seem  to  perceive  the  same  reduplication  in  the 
Latin  De^Di,  and  De^Do,  and  a  further  addition  by  the  same 
analogy,  perhaps,  in*  De=Di=Di.  We  see  the  original  sense  of 
the  Latin  Do,  as  corresponding  with  the  English  Do,  in  such 
phrases  as  *  Dare  amplexus,  cantus,'  &c.  *Td  Do  embracings, 
'  singings,'  &c.  In  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  we  have 
"  Si  quis  hominem  liberum — morti  Duit/'  which  precisely  coin- 
cides with  the  us^  of  Do  in  our  ancient  expression  '^  Done  to 
''Death;'' 

''  Done  to  Death  by  slanderous  tongues, 

"  Was  the  Hero  that  here  lies.**  {Much  Ado  about  Nothing.) 

where  Mr.  Malone  has  justly  observed,  that  ''  this  obsolete 
**  phrase  frequently  occurs  in  our  ancient  dramas/'  We  have 
seen,  that  iti  Saxon,  as  in  English,  The  is  one  form  of  the 
Article ;  and  in  the  same  opening  of  my  Saxon  Dictionary, 
we  have  The -an,  or  The^oh,  **  Proficere,  vigere,  poUere,  pu- 
«'  bescere,  adolescere,'*  which  surely  connects  itself  with  the 
Intensive  word  The.  This  idea  of  verbs  being  derived  from 
Pronominal  parts  of  Speech,  under  the  form  C^,  D"^,  &c.  with 
the  breathing  after  the  Radical  Consonants,  denoting  The,  This, 
That^  &c.,  will  receive  illustration  from  the  Hebrew  Pronominal 
parts  of  Speech,  and  Particles,  which  I  shall  take  this  occasion  of 
examining.  It  must  be  observed  however,  that  some  of  these  terms 
may  be  referred  to  the  Element  TS,  SS,  &c. ;  and  under  that  idea, 
the  Radical  form  of  these  Greek  verbs  Thuo^  (Quu,  &c.)  would 
be  found,  in  the  future,  Thuso,  (Qvo-m.)  In  many  terms,  not  pro- 
duced on  this  occasion,  which  appear  under  the  form  C^,  D\  &c., 
this  difficulty  presents  itself.  If  the  Doo,  (Aow,)  should  be  con- 
ceived to  be  the  true  Elementary  form,  perhaps  some  might  imagine, 

that 
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that  it  belongs  to  the  form  De,  Deo,  (Aif,  Pro  Ti^  Terra,  Afju, 

Ceres,)  as  in  ZeiSa^og  A^ov^tt,  which  is  equally  applicable,  whether 
we  regard  Acajou  as  belonging  to  Aou,  or  not. 


HEBREW  PRONOMINAL  PARTICLES  AND  PRONOUNS. 

t 

In  examining  the  Hebrew  Pronominal  Particles,  (if  I  may  so 
express  it,)  and  some  of  the  Pronouns,  which  belong  to  our 
Element  '^C,  ''D'',  &c.  or  C^,  D"^,  I  shall  first  consider  those, 
with  the  breathing  after  the  Radical  Consonant ;  as  they  directly 
connect  themselves  with  the  form  of  the  words,  and  with  the 
ideas,  now  under  discussion.  In  Hebrew,  B^  S'^  is  used  as  a 
Conjunction,  denoting  *'  That — For — Because— When,"  &c.  &c. 
It  is  applied  in  the  same  sense  as  nt^K  ASR,  says  Mr.  Parkhurst, 
of  which  word,  or  of  B^  IS,  denoting  Is,  (Eng.)  he  considers  it  as 
an  abbreviation.  The  form  of  S^,  B^  corresponds  with  hd  CH, 
"  Thus,  In  this  Manner, — Here,-^As,  Like  As,  About-^Surely, 
**  Yea,  Because,  For,  Therefore,  for  That  reason.  When, — But, 
**  Though,"  as  Mr.  Parkhurst  explains^  it  in  its  different  senses. 
Here  we  see  to  what  various  purposes  the  idea  conveyed  by  That 
is  applied.  Another  form  of  these  words,  B^  S'^,  and  CH,  HD  is 
nt  ZH,  "This,  This  here. — A  certain  one,"  &c.  &c.  The  latter 
word  ZH,  nt  says  Mr.  Parkhurst,  "Like  Ovrog  in  Greek,  (see 
**  Acts  X.  36.)  and  Hie  in  Latin,  sometimes  imports  Eminence — 
**  Distinction,  Pre-eminence."  Another  form  of  nt  ZH,is  pnt  ZUH, 
which  occurs  not  as  a  verb  in  Hebrew,  says  Mr.  Parkhurst ;  but 
in  Arabic,  ^It  ZUI,  signifies  "  to  verge,  tend  or  incline  towards  a 
**  certain  point,  *  vergebat,  tendebat  £0,  petebat  Illud,' "  where  in 
Eo  and  Illud  we  see  the  original  idea.  The  same  word  means 
an  "  Angle,  Corner,  (i.  e.  the  Inclination  of  two  lines,  planes,  &c. 
"  to  each  other,)  whence  the  verb  is  used  in  the  derivative  senses 
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'*  of  thrusting  into  corners,  hidings  laying  up/'  &c.,  as  Mr.  Park- 
hurst  explains  it.  Hence  the  word  means,  in  one  sense,  ♦ItO  MsZUI, 
"  Store=  Houses,  where  things  are  hidden  or  laid  up/'  In  another, 
sense  we  have  the  primitive  notion,  it  n?  HKt  ZU,  ZH,  ZAT, 
Thisj  This  Here."  Mr.  Parkhurst  has  noted  the  coincidence  of 
the  term  under  such  a  meaning  with  nt  ZH,  before  produced,  and 
suggested,  that  tlie  sense  of  the  Demonstrative  Pronouns  may 
belong  to  the  Root  rnt  ZUH,  "  as  denoting  the  tendency  of  our 
**  own,  or  the  directing  of  another's  mind  to  a  certain  object" 

Adjacent  to  the  word  nt  ZH,  This  or  That,  we  have  ♦?  ZI, 
which,  as  Mr.  Parkhurst  says,  •'occurs  not  as  V.  in  Heb.  nor  (so 
^*  far  as  I  can  find)  in  the  Eastern  Dialectical  Languages;  but 
'*  the  idea  is  To  be  Bright,  Splendid,  &c.,  and  hence  the  Greek 
**  Z€co,  To  be  fervid,  hot.'*  The  sense  of  Splendor^  attached  to  the 
Hebrew  term,  certainly  belongs  to  the  idea  of  The — Distinguished 
object;  and  the  Greek  ZE0,'(Z6ea,  Ferveo,)  is  perhaps^ attached 
to  the  same  idea.  In  examining  this  word  in  my  Greek  Voca- 
bulary, I  cast  my  eyes  on  Zao,  (Za«,  Vigeo,  Vivo,)  which  we 
shall  certainly  imagine  to  be  derived  from  the  same  source ;  and 
every  thing  tends  to  confirm  this  opinion.  The  succeeding  word 
to  Zao,  (Zccca,)  in  this  Vocabulary,  is  Zea  or  Zeia,  (Zea,  Zea, 
Far,  &c.  Ziicc,  idem,)  which  perhaps  means  The — Precious  pro- 
duction, by  way  of  Distinction,  or  it  directly  belongs  to  the  Gee, 
(Fiy,)  Dee,  (A17,  Terra,)  the  Ground.  In  the  combination  ZEi=Doros, 
(Ze/Lfo^,  Fertilis,  Almus,)  a  term  expressing  the  Blessings  of 
Fertility,,  we  are  indeed  brought  to  the  Ground;  but  here  the 
Zei  may  be  intensive.  We  shall  probably  be  confirmed  in  our 
opinion,  that  these  terms  are  derived  from  some  Intensive  sense, 
when  we  remember  an  adjacent  word,  which  is  directly  adopted 
as  an  Intensive  Particle, — Za,  (Za,  Particula  inseparabilis,  Augens 
significationem,  ut  ZocTrXovrog,  Valde  dives-)  Here  we  have  the 
very  idea,  supposed  in  my  Hypothesis;   and  I  shew  in  another 

place, 
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place,  that  Za  is  The.  The  Hebrew  word  n  ZI,  means  likewise 
^  The  Olive  tree  and  fruit,  q.d.  The  Splendour  tree  and  fruit,  so 
**  called  from  producing  0/7,"  says  Mr.  Parkhurst,  "  which  sup- 
**  ports  the  action  of  fire  in  Light  and  Splendour."  The  Zi,  as 
denoting  the  Olive^  is  The — Distinguished  Tree.  Our  Lexico- 
grapher  imagines,  that  Olea^  the  Olive^  and  its  parallel  terms, 
belong  to  the  Hebrew  *7n  HL,  signifying  To  Shine.  Perhaps 
Olea,  &c.  is  attached  to  the  Element  '^L,  for  the  same  reason,  as 
denoting  The — Tree,   Illa  Arbor.     Whether  the   Hebrew  word 

*  To  Shine*  is  derived  from  a  similar  idea,  must  be  the  subject  of 
enquiry  in  another  place. 

In  Hebrew,  tt  ZZ,  or  rt  ZIZ,  means  **  An  animal  moving,  or 
**  endued  with  Motion,  Whatever  Moveth,  ttuv  to  K$vovfjLsvov/* 
Perhaps  this  idea  of  Life  and  Motion  may  belong  to  U  ZI,  nr  ZH. 
Nothing  is  so  common  in  Hebrew,  as  to  double  a  letter,  ex* 
pressing  a  certain  idea,  in  order  to  make  that  idea  more  forceable. 
Now  the  Hebrew  B^B^  SS  has  a  similar  meaning,  ^*To  be  brisk, 
*' active,  sprightly,  chearful;*'  where  perhaps  we  may  have  a 
similar  reduplication  of  B^  S,  *'  The  person  or  thing  That, — 
*' fFho?  Which?''  as  Mr.  Parkhurst  explains  it.  It  is  curious, 
that  we  should  find  attached  to  the  word  7X2  CH,  This  and  That, 
terms  with  a  similar  meaning  to  those,  which  are  annexed  to 
nr  ZA,  That.  We  have  nO  CUH,  ''  To  Bjiirn,  Scorch,  as  Fire,'' 
where  the  term  is  applied  to  the  Burning  of  Fire,  as  ^  ZI  is  to 
lis  Brightness.     The   term-  na    CCH,   means    'To    be    strong, 

•  vigorous,  firm/  which  may  be  a  reduplication  of  a  C.  Mr.  Park- 
hurst refers  to  this  Hebrew  word  no  CUH,  the  Greek  Kaio, 
(Ka/^,  K«uo-«,)  and  the  English  Caustic,  &c.  The  Greek  and 
Hebrew  words  may  perhaps  belong  to  each  other.  The  Hebrew 
rm  Chill,  "  To  be  strong  and  vigorous,''  we  shall  now  understand 
to  be  only  another  of  these  words,  7  ZI,  &c.  It  signifies,  likewise, 
•*  To  Live,"  and,  as  a  substantive,  ^' A  Living  creature ,  An  AnimaW 

We 
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We  perceive,  how  this  word  coincides  in  idea  with  Zao,  (Zmt, 
Vigeo,  Vivo,)  and  with  the  Saxon  The^^w,  Proficere,  Vigere, 
poUere,  pubescere,  adolescere,  and  with  the  Latin  Qu£0»  **  To  be ' 
**  able,  to  may  or  can."  I  do  not  affirm,  that  these  terms 
directly  belong  to  each  other;  but  I  mean  to  assert,  that  they 
belong  to  the  same  idea — The — This  or  TA^^— distinguished 
person  or  thing — the  Qui — the  That  Thatj  &c.  &c..  &c. 

I  shall  now  examine  some  Hebrew  Particles,  &c.  which  have 
not  been  so  particularly  discussed  in  the  preceding  enquiry,  under 
the  form  ^C,  "^D,  &c.  It  will  be  necessary  to  note,  likewise^ 
the  corresponding  Pronominal  parts  of  Speech  in  this  Language, 
under  the  same  form.  We  have  seen,  that  the  Latin  Ad  has 
been  referred  by  the  Etymologists  to  the  Hebrew  tj;  OD,  "  Ad, 
•'  Usque -Ad/'  says  Martinius.  Mr.  Parkhurst  explains  this 
word  by  ''Yet,  still — Besides  y  moreover,  Again,  yet  again,  More — 
**  Until,  To,  Unto, — Repeated  Both,  And;"  and  in  one  sense  of 
the  word,  as  our  A.uthor  observes^  "  it  is  used  almost  like  a  N. 
*'  Any  other,  any  else,''  where  we  see  it  in  its  original  Pronoun 
state.  Mr.  Parkhurst  has  justly  pointed  out  its  correspondence 
with  the  Greek  Eti,  (Et/,)  and  Eoos,  (E«^,)  in  the  versions  of  the 
Septuagint  and  Symmachus;  and  he  refers  to  it  the  Saxon  Gyt, 
the  English  Tet,  the  Latin  Ad,  and  the  English  At.  The  Hebrew 
word  denotes  likewise,  **  Timeforeward,  futurity.  Eternity  to  fome/* 
which  mean  *  That  or  Ton  period — Vnto  which  we  proceed/  It  de- 
notes,  likewise,  *'To  bear  witness,  testify;"  and  as  a  Noun, 
'*  A  witness  or  testimony-^-a  Sign,  as  the  Rainbow,  Moon,'*  &c., 
which '  means  *  That  remarkable  object,  At  which  men  look, 
*  Id,  Ad  quod  homines  respiciunt.'  The  same  Hebrew  term  TW 
ADD,  signifies,  moreover,  *'To  preserve  or  continue  still,  i.  e.  in 
**  being  or  safety  ; "  where  we  have  the  original  idea  of  Places- 
Situation,  or  of  any  thing  Placed — Situated;  from  which  idea, 
as  I  conceive,  these  terms,  denoting  This  or  That  Existing  being 

or 
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or  thing — This—ITiaty  &c.,  have  been  derived.     In  one  passage 
of  the  Psalms,  it  is  translated  hy  "  Stand  upright;"  and  by  this 
word,  Taylor  explains  it;    where  we  see. the  same  metaphor  as 
in   Existo  Sisto,  &c.     The  succeeding  word  in  Mr.  Parkhurst's 
Lexicon,  is  TW  ODH,  **  To  Pass  over  or  upon,  as  a  path  or  way.— 
'^  To  cause  to  pass  upon,  to  put  on,"  as  ornaments ;    where  we 
seem  likewise  to  have  the  more  original  sense  of  Places  or  of 
going  from  Place  to  Place— To  Place  it,   if  I  may  so  say,  as 
applied   to  motion,  and  To  Place  or  Put — on  a  garment.     The 
term,  we  see,  belongs  tony.OD,  and  agrees  with  it  even  in  the 
secondary  sense^  which  ly  OD  bears  of  Ad  or  To ;  as  we  might 
explain  rw  ODH,  by  '  To  Ad  or  TO,  To  On,  or  t;h^o,"if  I  may  . 
so  express  it.  Ire  Ad  locum — To  pass  TO — On,  Unto,  a  certain 
spot. 

There   is   however   a   parallel  |erm    to  these  words,   which 
will  unequivocally  determine  their  original  sense.     This  term  is 
PUTK  ATH,  (in  Chaldee  Km  ATA,)  which,  according  to  Mr.  Park- 
hurst,  means,  in  its  first  sense,  *'To  come,  to  come  TO,  come 
"  near,    approach,    come    speedily," — and   in   its   second    sense, 
we  have  nw  AUT,  ''  A  Sign,  Token/*  which  senses  agree  with 
the  significations  of  the  preceding  terms;    but  the.  same  word 
riK  nriK  ^nti  AT,  ATH,  ATI,  is  used  as  a  Pronominal  and  Arti- 
cular  part  of  Speech,  denoting  Thou,  Me,  and  The,  The  Very ; 
and  it  is  adopted  likewise  as  a  Preposition,  signifying  "With, 
'*  To,  Towards.''     We   here    see   that   precise   union   of  ideas 
between   The  and  To  in  the  same  word,   which  my  Hypothesis 
supposes.    This  example  alone  would  be  decisive  of  the  question. 
The  Hebrew  nn  AT  means,  moreover,  a  Coulter,  which  Mr.  Park- 
hur^t  supposes  to  be  so  called,  because  it  '^  comes  before  the  plough- 
**  share  in  ploughing."     Whatever  be  the  precise  idea,  by  which    ' 
it  is  connected  with  the  other  senses  of  the  word ;   we  perceive, 
that  we  are  directly  brought  to  the  very  spot,  from  which,  as 
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I  imagine,  all  these  terms  are  ultimately  taken.     Mr.  Parkhurst 
enumerates,  among  the  derivatives  of  this  Hebrew  word,  "  jit^ 
'**  fFith,   The^  Thee,  Thou;''   and  all  these  terms,   if  we  except 
fFith,  assuredly  belong  to  it,  and  to  each  othen     It  would  be 
idle,  however,  to  select  any  one  of  these  terms  as  the  original, 
and  to  consider  the  others  as  Derivatives.    Mr.  Parkhurst  produces, 
under  this    Hebrew  word,   the  following   passage,  in    order   to 
illustrate  its  Intensive  or  Articular  sense,  and  to  shew  the  faulty 
translation   of  our  version.      In   the   fourth  chapter  of  Genesis 
we  have,  ''And  Adam  knew  Eve  his  wife;    and  she  conceived, 
"  and  bare  Cain,  and  said,  I  have  gotten  a  Man  from  the  Lord/* 
mPP  iiK  B^K  AIS  AT  JHUH;  where  our  Translators   have  con- 
sidered AT  as  denoting  Fronts — a  sense,  which,  as  Mr.  Parkhurst 
imagines,  it  cannot  bear  on  this  occasion.     Dr.  Geddes  translates 
it  by  "  I  have  acquired  a  godlike  man-child  ; "  on  which  Mr.  Park- 
hurst  observes,   "But   surely   the    incommunicable  name   mn^" 
JHUH,  **  must  not  be  degraded  to  the  sense  of  Godlike;'*  and  he 
accordingly  imagines,  that  it  means  "The  very^  or  even  Jehovah; 
«*  referring  to  the  evangelical  promise.  Gen.  iii.  ^5.  of  the  seed  of 
"  the  woman,  who  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head ;    which  promise, 
"  however,   it  is  plain,  from  her  mistake,  she  did  not  perfectly 
"  comprehend.*'     This    interpretation,    I    imagine,    will   not    be 
adopted,  though  the  sense  given  to  flK  AT,  is  just.     Let  us  mark 
the  Hebrew  words  Aish,  and  At,  the  terms  for  Man,  and  The— 
'  The  vEHY^Godlike/  which,  we  see,  belong  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  Latin  Is,  the  English  It,  &c.;   and  I  have  already  examined 
the  Hebrew  ntJ^  or  B^  ISH,  IS,  Existence,  Is,  (Eng.)  &c.,  to  which 
tt^  AIS,  Man,  is   referred.     We  have  a  similar  form,  tffti  AS, 
which  signifies  Fire,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  Is ;  and  Mr.  Park- 
hurst,  under    this    word,    produces   a   Chaldee   term,    denoting 
Foundations,   where    we   are   brought   to    the   primitive    notion, 
supposed  in  my   Hypothesis.     Perhaps    the  sense  of  Fire  may 

belong 
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belong  to  the  idea  of  ^  The '^^  That — Powerful,  Extraordinary, 
*  Element;'  and  Mr.  Parkhurst  has  accordingly  referred  this  word 
to  the  terra  tt^^  Being,  Substance.  If  such  should  be  the  fact,  the 
words  denoting  Fire,  belonging  to  our  Element,  as  lonis,  &c., 
should  perhaps  be  referred  to  the  same  idea.  I  produce,  however, 
these  terms  for  Fire^  under  a  race  of  words  denoting  Agitation^  &c., 
which  is  likewise  a  very  probable  idea. 

In  the  same  opening  of  Mr.  Parkhurst's  Lexicon,  where 
nnw  ATH  is,  we  have  ASR,  IB^K  which  means,  in  its  first  sense, 
as  Mr.  Parkhurst  supposes,  *'  To  proceed,  go  forward,  to  be  suc- 
•*  cessful,  prosperous;''  and  in  another  sense  it  means,  ''Who, 
"  Which,  Whom/'  "  a  Relative  word,**  as  this  Lexicographer 
explains  it,  *'  referring  to  somewhat  going  before,  either  expressed 
*' or  understood;  and  so  causing  the  sentence  to  Proceed  or 
'^  Go  forward  without  interruption  or  re  petition ."«— The  sense  of 
Prosperous — Happy,  means  only  The  or  That  Personage,  by  way 
of  Distinction— The  Prosperous — Happy  Personage,  just  as  Queo, 

« 

Qyi^Ens,  denoting  PowerfuU  Able,  belongs  to  Qui.  The  term 
ASR  likewise  means,  as  a  Conjunction,  That^  and  is  used,  in 
various  manners  for  Because^  As,  WheHy  Where,  which  Mr.  Park- 
hurst has  duly  referred  to  the  original  sense  of  That,  in  his 
explanations,  *' For  the  cause  That  —  Because  That  — In  the 
"  manner  That,  As — At  the  time  That,  When,  The  place 
"That,  Where/'  &c.  ;  and  here  again  we  see  how  Conjunctions, 
with  apparently  different  senses,  may  belong  to  the  idea  of  That. 
The  Hebrew  AS^^R  is  probably  a  compound  of  the  Element  "^S^^R. 
In  the  opening  of  the  Psalms  we  have  three  words  belonging  to  each 
other,  applied  in  their  different  senses,  "  Blessed  is  The  Man  That/' 
ntJ^N  B^Kn  ni^N  ASRI  HAIS  ASR,  which  is  the  same  as  if  it  had 
been  *  Is,*  (quasi  Je/xr/Kw^)  *  Is — Homo,  Is — Qui/  or,  as  it  might 
have  been,  '  Qui=£w5,  Qui  —  Homo,  (vel  Ali^m^^ S/)  Qui.' 
And  thus  it  is,  that  Languages  have  been  formed.     In  Hebrew, 
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tK  AZ  means,  as  a  Noun  and  Partickt  ^'  At  That  time,  then— 
"  At  This  time.  Now. — At  That  point  of  time,"  as  Mr.  Parkhurst 
explains  it ;  where  we  have  the  ideas  combined,  of  At  and  ITiis — 
ITiat,  which  I  "Suppose  in  my  Hypothesis.  Our  Author  seems 
doubtful  whether  he  should  consider  it  as  a  Pronoun  or  a  Particle. 
In  Hebrew,  likewise,  TM  AIK  is  a  particle  denoting  *^In  what 
"  manner, — By  what  means,  Where ; "  and  here  we  have  still  the 
same  meaning,  **  In  the  Manner,  That."  Mr.  Parkhurst  supposes 
it  to  be  a  compound  of  *K  A  J,  Where,  and  na  KH,  Thus  or  Here ; 
which  may  possibly  be  the  fact,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  the 
simple  form,  belonging  to  the  Element  "^K^  with  the  breathing 
before  it.  We  have,  however,  a  compound  in  rOD^K  AIK^KH. 
There  is  another  particle,  AK,  iK  signifying  '*  Indeed — Surely,*' 
or  in  This  or  That  very  manner,  ^^r,  Parkhurst  describes  it  by 
A  Particle  denoting  that  the  speaker  is  very  earnest^  much  moved, 
or  as  we  say,  greatly  struck,  and  accordingly  it  may  be  regularly 
''  deduced  from  rOi"  NKH,  "to  strike,  asDN"  AT,  "from  nOJ'* 
NTH.  On  the  origin,  of  the  Hebrew  DK  AT,  denoting  Stooping, 
as  Mr.  Parkhurst  supposes,  or  Slowly ^  Gently ,  as  others,  I  cannot 
accurately  decide. 

The  preceding  term  to  this  in  Mr.  Parkhurst's  Lexicon  is 
"IPIK  ACAR,  '*  Behind,  ^f^r^  either  of  place,  or  time,*'  which 
perhaps  may  be  another  form  of  ASR,  and  may  mean  only  This — 
That.  The  term  J5^=:H/W  certainly  means  *  Be^lbnrf,'  or  *Be=Tb»' 
Situation.  In  one  of  the  senses,  Mr.  Parkhurst  explains  it  by 
^^  Another,  i.e.  One,  in  some  respect,  after  or  posterior;''  and  he 
derives  from  it  After  and  Other,  where  in  Other  we  see  the  idea, 
which  coincides. with  my  Hypothesis.  Mr,  Richardson  has  placed 
in  separate  articles  j:Lt  Akhar,  ^'  Another,  a  Second,''  and  y<Li 
Akhir,  ''Last,  posterior,  ultimate,  final."  In  the  next  column 
of  his  Dictionary,  he  has  .uiy:*.!  Akhih^^  "  Posterior,  last. — The 

"Extremity. — Life  eternal;    the  other  world;"    and  he   add^ 

"  Akhiret 
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^  Akhiret  is  always  opposed  by  the  Arabians  to  UJ^*'  Dnyd^ 
*^' Which  signifies,  The  world  or  the  present  Life  ;  synonimous  to 
*'  whl9h  the  Persians  make  use  also  of  (^l^  (j-i' '  ^i^  Jhan^ 
''This  world,  and  (^l^  ^^r*  An  Jhari,  ''That  world."  The 
Hebrew  "intt  AChR^  is  used  somewhat  in  a  similar  manner;  and 
Mr.  Parkhurst  has  referred  it  to  Acheron,  ^^  the  name  of  one  of 
^*  the  infernal  rivers,  in  the  Greelc  and  Roman  Mythology;**  or 
the  River  of  the  Other  world.  We  cannot  but  note  in  all  this, 
how  the  idea  of  a  Future  World  is  marked  by  tlie  Demonstra- 
tive or  Distinctive  Pronouns  That — Other;  and  such  might  be  the 
origin  of  AChR.  If  such  should  be  the  fact,  it  will  be  the  same 
compound  as  in  Oth=ER,  EtssEr-oj,  (Et^c);  yet  on  this  point 
there  is  some  difficulty.  If  Ach^Er^^^On  should  be  derived  from 
this  idea,  the  On  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Ele*- 
ment  ^N,  bearing  the  same  meaning.  It  is  curious,:  that  the 
same  mode  of  speaking  occurs  among  the  Greeks,  who,  in  order 
to  express  a  Future  or  the  Other  World,  have  adopted  the 
Demonstrative  term  Ekei,  (Ekc/,)  That — place,  There.  We  all 
remember  the  address  to  Death  in  the  last  Speech  of  Ajax : 

Kjou  rot  a  ftsv  KAREI  fr^^aMitt^^  ^vvm. 

<<  O  Mors,  Mors,  nunc  accedens  me  specta ; 

''  Etsi  te  quidem,  et  Illic  cohabitans  tibi  alloquar.'' 

The  Critics  have  been  aware  of  this  peculiarity  of  expression ;  and 
have  produced,  on  difierent  occasions,  various  instances  of  its 
use. 


CELTIC  PARTICLES  AND  PRONOUNS. 

Thouoh  I  have  perpetually  appealed  to  the  Celtic  forms  of 
Speech  in  the  preceding  Enquiries,  concerning  the  nature  rf 
the  Pronouns,  and  the  terms  directly  belonj^ng  to   them,   as 

S  R  the 
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the   Conjunctions— -Prepositions,    &c. ;     yet   I   shaU   here  more 
particularly  consider  these  Dialects,  and  endeavour  to  explain  the 
.  mode,  in  which  the  process  of  composition  has  operated  in  the 
formation  of  such  parts  of  Speech.     I  shall  not  however  attempt 
to  examine  every  instance,  in  which  this  composition  jocours;  bpt 
shall  make   only  such  general  observations,  as  will  enable  the 
Celtic   Scholar  at  once  to  unravel  other  examples  of  a  similar 
kind.     Some  of  these  compounds  are  understood,  but  pn  others, 
I  imagine,  no  just  conceptions  have  been  formed.     In  the  Irish 
and  Galic  Dialects,  Me,  Mi,  Tu,  Se,  Ise,  &c.  are  simple  states 
denoting  /,  ThoUy  and  He,  as  we  have  before  seen.     Inn,  in  Irish, 
signifies  fFe ;  and  it  corresponds  with  terms  in  other  Languages, 
bearing  the  same  idea,   as  Uns,  (Goth.)  &c.  &c.  which  I  have 
before  produced;  but  S^=Inn,  We^  is  a  compound  of  Se  and  Inn. 
Ibb  and  S^Ibb  in  these  Dialects  signify  2>,  where  in  the  latter 
word  we   have  another  compound,  corresponding   with   S^  »=Ibi, 
(Lat.)  and  various  other  terms,  as  I  have  before  shewn.     In  Irish 
and  Galic,  Iad  means  They:    In  the  former  Language,  S^^^Iad 
signifies,  likewise,  T^^^ ;  and  in  the  latter.  Id  =Se,  which  is  quasi 
Iad=^Se  ;  where  we  have  combinations  of  Se  and  Iad  in  a  contrary 
order.     An,  in  both  these  Dialects,  is  the  familiar  Article,  as  in 
the  English  An;,  and   in    the    Plural  we  have   Na,    where  the 
breathing  before  the  N  is  lost.     In  iVa=  ^N,  the  Genitive  plural, 
we  have  a  combination  of ^  JVa  and  An^.   }n  .th.e«e  Pialf^cts^  CiA, 
Ce,  Co,  Ciu,  Ci=:Od,  &c.  signify  '  Who,  Which,  What ; '  and  So, 
Sa,  Su,  S=In,  &c.  *  That,  There ;  •  S^=An,S^=On,  &c.  *His;'  Ud, 
Od,  S  ^=UD, '  This,  That/  &c.  &c.— Ti,  Te,  '  He,  the  Man.'— In  the 
same  Dialects,  Cia  means  likewise  **  A  Man,  Husband.*'     I  have 
already  noticed  the  composition  of  Gs'^Ach,  Every;    and   com- 
pared it  with  other  terms.     In  Galic,  we  have  Eile,  Ajnpther, 
belonging  to  Ahius^  &q.,  and  Chu=Ile,   'All,  eve^y,'  which   is 
probably  in  this  instance  a  compound  of  C^^IEile.     The  Cf^p 

is 
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is  a  similar  composition  toQu-Id,  ger^OW, &c.  MfsSE-'means  *  1/  or 
•I  myself/  from  which  the  Latin  Me=«T,  thfc  addition  to  Pronouns, 
seems  to  be  directly  taken,  as  E^o-Met;  where  it  is  applied  in 
its  original  sense,  though  it  was  afterwards  added  on  other  occa- 
sions, as  jVo^sMet. 

In  GaWCy  Cheudna  means  Same^  where  we  have  a  composition 
o{  Che-Ud^Na.  In  these  Dialects,  Ceud  is  the  First,  and  a 
Hundred,  which  is  surely  a  composition  of  CesUd.  Having  pro- 
ceeded thus  far,  the  Celtic  Scholar  might  be  tempted  to  conjecture, 
that  the  terms^  for  the  jRfrrf,— the  Head,  &c.,  and  a  Hundred,  under 
the  forms  GN,  might  be 'likewise  '  dompottrids,  similar  to  S'^^In, 
That,  as  the  Galic  Cean,  the  Head,  the  Welsh  Cyn,  the  First, 
&c.  &c.  He  .would  likewise,  perhaps,  conjecture,  by  the  same 
mode  of  reasoning,  that  the  name  for  a  Hundred,  under  the 
Element  CN,  wafs  a  similar  composition,  as  the  Galic  Ceanan, 
Ceanair,  the  Welsh  Gfnf,  the  Latin  Centum^  &c.  &c;  &c.  If  the 
Greek  Eifetfton,  ipMrov,)  is  not /quasi  Ektotty  with  the  Kton 
belonging  to  CENTz/m,  perhaps  we  should  imagine,  that  £k? 
Ats'Gn  was  a  composition  of  the  Element  '^K,  '^T,  and  of  '^N, 
in  order  to  express  the  greatness  of  the  number,  quasi  That"-^ 
That,  &c.  number,  by  way  of  distinction:  I  dare  not  venture 
to  conjecture,  that  such  is  the  origin  of  Cyn,  &c.,  as  the  process 
of  composition  would  then  proceed  to  an  extent,  to  which  we 
should  with  difficulty  raise  our  conceptions,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  discussion.  Through  the  whole  compass  of  Language 
the  form  CN  denotes  the  Top — Head — First — Chief,  &c.  ;  and  this 
idea  seems  to  be  deeply  involved  with  the  great  race  of  words, 
appearing  mider  that  form. 

Before  however  I  quit  this  form,  I  must  exhibit  a  few  terms; 
which  are,  I  think,  unequivocally  derived  from  the  process  of 
composition.  In  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary, 
where  Ceann,  the  *  Head^'  is  found,  we  have  "  Ces^Ana,  Alike,  the 

''  Same," 
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''  Same/'  and  '*  Ce^^Ama^  Even,  lo,  already/'  which  is  a  similar 
composition  of  Pronouns,  denoting  This  or  That^  as  in  Ce^Ud^ 
Idem  or  Id^Dem^  O  Autos,  (O  Mir^f)  and  S^^Amtt  which  I  have 
shewn  likewise  to  bfe  a  compound.  In  Welsh,  C^sAn  or  G^=An 
signifies  **  Because,  forasmuch  as,  since  That,*'  which  is  another 
of  these  combinations ;  where,  in  the  interpretation  As — That^  we 
see  the  original  idea  of  the  compounding  Pronouns.  These  words 
are  likewise  used  as  Prepositions  signifying  ^*With,  Of."  The 
Welsh  C  "^-Ans  Ys,  ''  For,  Because/'  exhibits  an  additional  part  Ys. 
Mr.  Richards  explains  G^^An  in  another,  place  by  '^  Forasmuch  as, 
*'  Whereas/'  Let  us  mark  the  compound  fFhere^As^  in  which 
Where  signifies  That — That^  (In  That  Pkce  That,)  and  A$  bears 
a  similar  meaning  of  That^  Let  us  likewise  mark  the  explana- 
tory word  S^Ince,  which  I  have  shewn  to  be  a  similar  compound. 
The  same  term  G»An,  which  in  the  Welsh  Dialect  of  the  Celtic 
signifies  JVith^  in  other  Dialects  denotes  fTith^ut,  as  the  Irish 
Gan.  la  all  this  there  is  no  difficulty ;  as  the  senses  of  With 
or  Without  express  merely  Tikis  situation  and  That.  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  precise  mode,  by  which  the  ideas  of  With  and 
That  are  united;  we  unequivocally  see,  how  the  idea  of  That  is 
connected  with  Gan  as  a  Conjunction;  and  we  cannot  doubt, 
that  the  Preposition  and  Conjunction  are  the  same.  We  now 
see,  that  the  Latin  SsIn  and  S^Ine  belong  to  each  other,  and 
that  they  are  compositions  of  a  similar  kind  to  the  Celtic 
SaiN,  That,  G= An,  *  Without/ 

The  Prepositions  in  the  Celtic  Dialects,  which  are  familiarly 
joined  with  the  Pronouns,  originally  performed,  as  I  imagine,  the 
ofiice  of  Demonstrative  parts  of  Speech.  Thus  we  have  belonging 
to  our  Element,  with  the  breathing  before  and  after  the  Radical 
Consonant,  Ag,  Aio,  Uaidh,  As,  Do,  DA,  Gu  or  Chu,  or,  when 
compounded,  Gu^^S,  Chu^G,  &c.  When  joined  to  Pronouns  we 
have  Agibhf  Asibh^  Dhibhf  Chugibb,  or  Ao,  As,  Dft\  Chug}/M, 

'  At, 
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'  Att  Out,  From,  To  You.*  Let  us  nariC'  the  terms  At  and 
To,  respectively  corresponding  with  Aio  and  Do.  The  Prepo- 
sition Air,  Upon,  belongs  to  the  Element^  "  R,  denoting  the 
Ground,  as  Uir,  (Gal.)  *'  Mould,  Earth,  Dust,"  as  Mr.  Shaw 
explains  it;  the  Greek  Era,  (Ef«»  Terra,)  Ar-Oura,  (Afov^u,) 
&p.  &c.  With  the  idea  of  Upon-^thie  Top-^the  Surface^  is 
connected  that  of  the  Superior  Personage-— Tfae  Distinguished 
Personage ;  and  hence  we  have  the  Armoric  and  Welsh  Artiqles 
Ar,  Yr.  Hence  the  sense  of  the  Preposition  Air^  Uporij  the 
Superior  Part,  is  so  entangled  with  the  sense  of  The  Superior 
Personage — The-^This  or  That  Distingui3hed  Person  or  object, 
that  oftentimes  .we  cannot  separate  the  one  from  the  other. 
Without  stopping  to  adjust  on  every  occasion  the  precise  idea 
annexed  to  the  Element  ^R,  I  shall  exhibit  various  terms  which 
belongs  to  each  other>  under  this  Element;  aod  which  present 
themselves  to  our  attention  in  the  considerati(>n  of,the  Celtic 
Particles.  The  terms  Th^^^Ar,  Th^«Ar=:Is,  Over,  arci  compounds. 
Among  the  terms  for  Iterum^  we  have  the  Cornish  Arta,  the 
Armoric  Adarre^  the  Irish  Athair^  .which  seem  to  \h^  compounds 
of  Ath,  AiTH,  Again,  and  Thar.  We  perceive,  thfit  iTERtim 
belongs  to  Athair,  &c.  ;  and  yet  Iteri^^  serais  to  connect  itself 
with  Iter,  which  belongs  surely  to  It,  (Lat.)  In  Celtic,  we 
have  words,  under  the  same  form  as  Iter^  bearing  the  same 
meaning.  Among  the  terms  for  Iter  in  Lhuyd,  we  have  Astar^ 
Eayfar.  The  particle  Ri,  To,  is  Ar,  with  the  breathing  after 
the  R'^;  and  Ar-Is,  Ri^^S,  ^^am,  are  compounds.  Ro,  "Very, 
«*  Too,'*  belongs  to  fl/.  To.  I  have  shewn,  that  To  and  Too 
belong  to  each  other,  and  to  the  Article  or  Intensive  term  The. 
I  must  leave  the  Celtic  Scholars  to  decide,  whether  Re  and  Ro 
are  related  to  each  other  by  the  same  process. 

The  Latin  Re  belongs  to  these  terms  Ri,  Ro,  Ak^Is,  &c.  ;  and 
we  perhaps  see  the  true  sense  in  the  future  of  Af^^i.as  it  is  called; 

where, 
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where,  in  Amat-UR=Us,  the  Ur  seems  to   signify  *The  Being, 

*  Loving/  The  Latin  Re  coincides  in  sense  with  Ro,  T^ry,  when  it 
denotes  Abundance,  as  ^^undo.  To  Oi^^ow.  In  the  Greek  Eri, 
and  Ari,  (e^/,  particular  augens  significationem  vocum,  cum  quibus 
componitur,  A^i,  Particula  inseparabilis,  quse  vocabulis  pnefixa, 
significationem  eorum  auget  per  Valde,  Vehententer,  &c.)  Ara, 
(a^  Utique>  Nempe,  &c.9  An,  UtrumO  we  have  the  full  form 
with  the  breathing  before  and  after  the  "^R"^ ;  but  in  Ar,(A^,  apud 
Poetas  pro  A^,)  and  Ra,  (Conjunct.  Expletiva,  Certe,  Utique,) 
we  see  the  Celtic  forms.     Let   us   mark  the  explanatory  term 

*  Utique,'  where  the  Vti  belongs  to  Ut,  Id,  That;  and  we  have 
likewise  Que  added,  which  belongs  to  the  Pronoun  Qui,  That. 
In  Irish,  UlR  added  to  nouns  means  Very,  as  IJiKisioU,  Very 
Humble.  The  Etymologists  doubt,  whether  Re  or  Retro  be  the 
original.  The  Tro  is  the  same  as  the  Tro,  Tra,  and  7>r,  in 
In\Tro,  Tra,  Ter,  Tra^^Ns;  and  it  belongs  probably  to  Terra, 
unless  we  should  imagine,  that  it  is  the  same  compound  as 
Th^^Air.  In  the  Dialects  of  the  Celtic,  Dra,  Tra,  Tar,  &c. 
signify  Beyond;  and  in  these  Dialects,  likewise,  Daiar,  Tyr,  Sccl 
mean  Terra.  Can  We  imagine^  that  the  name  for  the  Ground, 
as  Daiar,  Tyr,  Terra,  is  itself  a  composition  fix>m  Th^Air?  If 
this  should  be  the  fact,  my  Hypothesis  will  still  remain  the 
same,  that  Languages,  or  the  terms  forming  the  great  body  of 
Human  Speech,  are  derived  from  the  Ground.  If  the  name  for 
the  Ground,  as  Daiar,  &c.,  had  not  existed,  the  Element  DR, 
TR,  &c.  would  have  supplied  only  a  few  terms.  I  have  ex- 
hibited the  prepositions  produced  above,  Ag,  Aig,  &c.,  as  they 
are  written  by  Mr.  Shaw  in  the  Galic  Dialect ;  but  the  Celtic 
Scholar  will  at  once  apply  them  to  the  parallel  terms  which 
appear  in  other  Dialects,  and  which  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
produce.  Ag  and  Air  are  used  in  the  formation  of  verbs;  and 
General   Vallancey  has  expressly  represented   them   under  the 

idea 
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idea  of  **  Participial  Articles^''  which  coincjl(Jes  with  my  Hypothesis. 
He  observes*  that  "  Ag  and  Ar  are  Participial  Articles  of  the 
"  Present  tense,  Iar,  of  the  Preter,  and  Ar  Ti  of  the  Future,  as 
''  Ag  Radh,  Saying,  Iar  Radh,  Having  Said/'  The  Ag  and  Ar 
mean  *The  Person,  or  Being/  as  Ed  does  in  Lovs=Ep,  and  as  Ing 
in  LovsIng.  The  Ing,  we  know,  belongs  to  the  An,  &c.  the 
Article,  as  Lov^=  An,  Lor^^  =One,  *  The  An  or  One  who  JL-oves/ 

The  Irish  Iar  belongs  to  the  Er  in  Lot^^Eii,.  and  Or  in 
Amat^^OK.  In  Galic,.  Oir  or  Air  may  be  almost  considered  as 
a  participial  termination.  Mr.  Shaw  observes,  that  ''Agents  or 
'^  doers  subjoin  Oir,  and  sometimes  Air,  to  the  present  participle 
"  of  verbs,  ^as  Scriobadh^  Writing,  ScriobhadoiR,  a  ^r/^=ER,  &c.-— 
"  or  by  changing  the  termination  into  Oir,  as  Cruthich^OiK^  the 
*'  Creat^ORy  from  Cruthuchadh^  a  Creating.'*  ,  ]^.  Sbaw  adds, 
that  '*  Some  write  the  termination  Fhear  in  plage  of  Q/>?,  affecting 
*'  an  idle  knowledge  in  the  Etymology  of  words,  ^X  tjie  expence 
*'  of  hurting  the  eye  of  every  Reader  with  the  briskly  appearance 
''  of  an  useless  assemblage  of  consonants;"  a^d  Mr.  Shaw 
imagines,  that  Fhear  added  thus  to  words  would  l^e  the  same,  a$ 
if  we  should  write  in  Latin  Amat-WiK^  for  Amat-OK.  ^  Mr.  Shaw, 
we  see,  supposes,  that  the  Oir  and  Fhear  belong  to  each  other, 
and  to  Vir.  This  I  suppose  likewise ;  but  here  some  difficulty 
presents,  itself.  The  Fhear  and  Vir  may  be  derived  from  the 
Eriement  ^R,  Oijc,  by  the  organical  addition  of  the/,  v;  or  the 
Fhe^Ar^fiXid  F^^Ir^  may  be  a  compound  of  the  Elements  F^  and 
^R,  as  we  have  seen  P'^^Asj  P^An^  &c.  to  be  compounds  of  the 
same  Element  F^,  P'^,  and  of  '^S,  "^N.  We  may  likewise  con- 
sider the  matter  under  this  point  of  view.  We  cannot,  I  think, 
dQubt,  that  the  Celtic  terms  for  Man,  Gur  and  Fhear ^  are 
only  different  forms  of  each  other;  and  if  that  should  be  the 
fact,  we  may  suppose,  that  Gu  and  Fhe,  in  the  compounds 
Gu=^^Ry  Fhe^Ar,  belong  to  each  other,  as  Qui   belongs  to  Who. 

The 
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The  Greek  particle  Pir^  (tltf,  Particula,  sive  Conjunct,  expletiva, 
aiiis  orationis  partibus  annecti  solita,  quse— *Notat  Quamquam, 
Tametsiy  respondet  particulse  Cumque; — redundat,)  certainly  be- 
longs to  a  race  of  words  denoting  This  or  That  Being ;  and  it  is 
used  in  its  original  idea»  when  it  is  annexed  to  Pronouns,  as 
Qj"Per»  (Offv$f.)  I  must  observe  too,  that  P*  »£fl,  (ll»4,)  seems 
to  have  arisen  from  the  process  of  composition. 

I  have  suggested,  that  the  Greek  T'^'In-oa,  and  D'^sEina, 
(Tt»o(t  Acim,)  are  compounds ;  and  that  possibly  another  familiar 
Celtic  term  for  Man,  as  Duine,  may  be  likewise  a  compound  of 
the  Elements  D'^b^N;  but  here  too  some  difficulties  .  occur. 
Those,  who  examine  the  Welsh  Dyn,  "A  man,  a  person,"  in  a 
Dictionary  of  that  Language,  and  consider  the  adjacent  Dyna, 
orD*=»YNA,  *  Lo  there!*  which  the  Lexicographers  thehiselves 
allow  to  bt  a  compound  of  Dy  and  Yna,  will  be  disposed  to 
imagine  D'^  "Yk,  the  Man,  to  be  a  compound  of  a  similar  kind. 
The  Welsh  Dy,  "  the  preposition  in  composition,  augmenting 
««  and  enhancing  the  signification — Di,  the  privative  particle,  and 
«  De,  the  particle  for  enchancing  or  altering  the  signification  a 
"  little,"  still  mean  The,  and  bdong  to  De — Dr,  &c.  &c.  of  the 
Latins,  &c.  &c.  before  ii|infolded,  (p.  467.)  Di  is  used  in  Welsh 
for  Ti,  Thout  where  it  is  directly  applied  to  person.  T|ie  WelsH 
Da,  Good,  may  perhaps  mean  De,  the  Distinguished  Personage; 
and  the  adjacent  term  to  De  in  Mr.  Richards'  Dictionary,  Dehau, 
"  Right,  the  Right  hand,"  &c.,  might  perhaps  mean  The— 
quarter.  This  however  will  bring  us  to  the  Latin  Dexter,  and 
the  Greek  Dexios,  (A«^«f,)  in  which  there  is  some  difficulty. 
In  the  Greek  Outi-DAU-os,  (puTiieaoe,  Homo  nullius  pretii,)  and 
in  O  Tan,  (ftrov,  amice,)  we  see  the  Deina  and  Tin  in  TiNeo^.  ' 

Let  us  mark,  in  the  expression  Ar  Ti,  the  word  Ti,  which 
bears  a  similar  sense  of  Jhis—Ihat,  Mr,  Shaw  explains  Ti  in 
one  article  by  "  He,  He  who,  Him  that ; "   and  in  another  article 
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by  ^'  Unto,  To."  If  we  are  not  willing  to  suppose»  that  The 
and  To,  in  English,  belong  to  the  Celtic  Ti,  we  see  from  Ti 
how  The  and  To  may  be  only  different  forms  of  each  other. 
In  another  article  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary,  we  have  Ti  Mhor^ 
^  The  Supreme  Being,  God;*'  from  which  the  Tartar  term  for  an 
Illustrious  personage,  Timour^  or  Ti^ Mour,  is  derived.  The  Air 
and  Ao  in  the  formation  of  verbs  have  sometimes  Pronouns  put 
after  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  we  may  consider  them  to  be 
used  in  their  sense  as  Prepositions.  Do  and  Ro  are  sometimes 
likewise  applied  in  the  forming  of  verbs ;  and  here  again  General 
Vallancey  has  well  described  them,  when  they  perform  this  office, 
under  the  idea  of  *'  Verbal  Articles.''  He  tells  us,  moreover,  that 
^^  As,  which  is  called  an  Affirmative  Article^  is  also  no  other  than 
^'  the  Spanish  Es^  and  the  Latin  Est^  and  is  a  verb  impersonal.*' 
Here  it  seems  to  be  obscure,  whether  As  should  be  considered^ 
as  a  Particle  of  Affirmation,  or  an  -4r*/a^/ar— Demonstrative  Pro- 
noun, or  a  Verb,  corresponding,  as  it  might  be  in  these  three 
usages,  with  Yes,  It,  Is,  respectively.  I  have  myself  expressed 
a  doubt,  whether  Yes,  which  means  It  Is,  should  be  considered 
as  It  or  Is.  This,  however,  is  an  idle  distinction,  as  it  relates  to 
the  fundamental  idea  of  the  word. 

The  Galic  Sis^Os,  Su=As,  Up,  Down,  Shi=Os,  Shu  « As, 
Above  and  Below,  An«Ios,  An=Uas,  Up,  Down,  with  their 
parallel  terms  Jn  other  Dialects,  are  compounds.  The  Latin 
-S'^siUi,  and  the;  french  J^=Us,  in  Jvs^Que,  belong  to  SusAs. 
In  the  same  column  of  General  Vallancey's  Grammar,  where 
Su:::  As  J  and  An:::Uas,  '  Upward,  Down,'  are,  I  find  Siu,  'Before, 
'  That,  So,  Here,'  *«  SO,  This,  This  here,"  where  we  have 
the  simple  form..  In  the  Italian  Su,  we  have  likewise  the 
simple  form ;  and  in  Sv^Fi,  Su^^L,  we  have  acknowledged  com- 
pounds. We  might  hence  conjecture,  that  the  French  Su^^'R, 
Upon,  is  9   compound;   and  to  Sur,  &c.,  signifyii^,  the  Top, 

S  s  we 
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we  must  refer,  I  think,  terms  denoting  eminent  personages^  as 
Sieur,  Sir^  Tzar^  &c. ;    and  words  signifying  the  '  Head — Top,  or 

*  SvR-face/  as  Kara,{Ket^ccf  Caput,) &c.  &c.  This  will  open  to  us  a 
wide  sphere  indeed  for  the  process  of  composition.  We  shall 
now  understand,  that  the  French  Su^^S  and  Sou^^S  belong 
to  Su-As.  The  French  Etymologists  refer  Sus  and  Sur  to  the 
Latin  Sursum,  Susum;  where  we  see,  that  in  Su=rS  we  have 
the  same  composition  as  in  Sv^^S.  The  Etymologists  derive 
Sous  from  Subiws.  Perhaps  the  Su^^B  and  S^Uper  of  the  Latins 
are  compounds.      In  Galic,  Ann^S^Ud,  and  Ann^Soy  mean  *Here 

*  and  There ;  *  to  which  Celtic  combinations  the  French  AirttrSiy  and 
its  ancient  form  Ain-S^^Ic,  directly  belong.  We  have  in  Irish 
UiN=Si,  which  General  Vallancey  explains  by  "  Is,  It  is/' 

The  terms  Se-Achy  C^^Ach^  are  enumerated  among  the  Irish 
Particles  by  General  Vallancey,  as  signifying  "Rather  than  others, 
**  else,  otherwise;"  to  which,  as  we  see,  belongs  the  Latin 
S^sEcsITj.  The  succeeding  terms  to  Se^Ach  in  this  collection 
of  particles,  are  Se^Acha,  Se^Ach^Adh,  ''  By,  aside,  out  of  the 
**  way,"  which  signify  *  That  Part  or  Way,'  as  distinguished  from 
another.  In  the  Adh  of  this  latter  word,  we  perhaps  see  the 
Us  in  the  Latin  S^^Ec-Us.  I  have  supposed  on  a  former  occasion, 
that  the  Latin  S^Ic,  S'^^Ec^Us,  C^^Is,  S^'^Us,  S^'^Ed,  &c.  belong 
to  each  other;  and  we  now  see,  how  they  are  connected  with 
these  Celtic  terms.  The  word  Se^Ach-Ad  occurs  in  the  same 
column  of  General  Vallancey's  Grammar,  in  which  *'SO,  This, 
^*  This  here,"  is  produced ;  and  I  find,  likewise,  in  the  same 
column,  Se-Adhy  "Yes,  Yea,  truly,"  to  which  we  shall  more 
directly  refer  the  Latin  S^^Ed.  Robert  Ainsworth  explains 
Sed  Autem,  Sei>  Enim,  by  "  Tea  But, — But  Truly^  where  we 
perceive  how  Tea  and  Truly  are  involved  in  the  sense  annexed 
to  But.     '*  Non  solum  interfuit,  Sed  etiam  prarfuit," — « Not  only 

*  was  he  present  at  these    things  i^-^Tes   indeed,  jTm,   Truly-^ 

•  Verily^ 
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«  Verily,  &c.  he  presided  over  them.*  Mr.  Shaw,  in  his  Galic 
and  Irish  Dictionary,  produces  the  phrase  ^* Seadh,  Seach^'  "By 
**  turns,  alternately ; "  which  means,  *  Now  This^  now  ThaU 
In  the  same  column  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary,  where  ^^^Ach 
cHJciirs,  we  have  Se,  '*He,  It,  Him."  Se  ''  For  Is  e,  *tis^  he,  it;'* 
where  we  have  both  the  Verb  and  the  Pronoun  ;  and  we  see 
here  another  proof,  how  they  are  blended  with  each  other.  On 
considering  the  terms  with  ^ which  Se^^^Ach  and  Se^Adh  appear  to 
be  connected,  our  ideas  on  the  process  of  composition  would  be 
enlarged  to  an  extent,  which  I  shall  not  venture  to  unfold  in  the 
present  state  of  these  Discussions. 

I  have  suggested  on  a  former  occasion,  that  most  of  the 
numerals  from  One  to  Ten  are  probably  derived  from  Demonstra- 
tive parts  of  Speech.  I  have  illustrated  this  idea  in  the  terms 
One — Two— Three.  The  number -9 '^=/r,  S^^Ex,  &c.  I  conceive  to 
be  a  compound,  and  to  be  derived  from  the  same  source.  The 
simpler  form  I  imagine  to  exist  in  the  Irish  Sia,  which  Mr.  Shaw 
places  in  one  article,  as  denoting  Six  ;  and  in  another,  as  signi- 
fying "  Far  off,  the  utmost,  remotest  from  you.'*  In  the  same 
column  of  his  Dictionary,  we  have  a  word  under  the  sftme  form, 
which  he  explains  by  '*  Backwards,  behind,  the  west,  awry.** 
The  Sia  is  only  another  form  of  Sui,  So,  &c.  produced  above, 
denoting  *  This — That  place;'  and  the  Sia  in  this  sense,  must 
surely  be  the  same  as  Sia — This — That — Such  a  number,  Si=^Jir. 
In  the  same  column  where  these  words  occur,  we  have  likewise 
Si,  She,  Her,  Si^Ad,  They;  where  we  have  the  genuine  sense 
of  a  Pronominal  part  of  Speech, Si ^^fir.  Aside,  Sm- Air,  the  West; 
where  in  the  two  latter  words  we  have  compounds,  such  as  I  have 
before  unfolded.  Thus  then,  the  Latin  Se^X  does  not  come 
from  Exy  (eJ,)  but  it  is  a  compound  of  Se=Ex, — Sia^Ex,  where 
the  Ex  means  likewise  That.  Under  another  form,  we  have 
Okto,  (OcTw,)   Eight,  &c.  &c.     Thus  then,  Eis,  (Ei^,)    Ex,  (e|,) 

Okto, 
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Okto,  are  difTerent  formsi  applied  to  express  different  numbersi 
conveying  the  same  fundamental  idea.  In  the  Italian  S£i»  we 
have  either  the  simpler  state,  or  the  second  Consonant  is  lost. 
In  the  Dialects  of  the  Celtic^  the  name  for  Seven  appears  under 
the  form  S-T,  S-C,  &c.,  as  Saith,  Seith,  Sheoxd,  Mdir-JS^eisear,  hb 
they  are  written  by  Lhuyd.  In  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary,  the  form 
of  the  Irish  word  is  Seach^  SeaohU  Seven,  which  occurs  in  the 
same  column,  where  we  have  Seachad,  '*  By,  aside,  out  of  the  way, 
"Past,''  which!  I  have  above  produced  as  a  compound  denoting  This 
—  TTiat.  These  words  surely  belong  to  each  others  We  cannot 
help  observing,  that  the  T  exists  in  the  Latin  Septem,  which  may 
be  quasi  Setentf  and  in  the  Greek  Epta,  (ETrra,)  which  may  be 
quasi  Eta.  We  must  not,  however,  forget  to  remark,  that  in 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  as  in  the  Teutonic  Dialects;  the  name  for  Seven 
appears  under  the  Element  SV,  without  any  record  of  the  T. 
In  Gipsey  and  in  Persian  we  have  Efta,  and  Haft,  denoting 
Seven,  where  we  have  the  Greek  form.  In  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  Sette  and  Siete^  we  have  the  Celtic  form ;  and  the  French 
Sept  is  quasi  5V^  without  the  sound  of  the  p*  In  Persian,  Do  and 
Seh  are  Twa,  Three;  where  Do  and  Skh  are  plainly  only  different 
forms  of  each  other,  denoting  This — That.  Again,  in  Persian, 
Dah  is  7>n,  which  is  either  quasi  Dach,  as  in  the  Dec  of  Decern; 
or  it  is  the  first  portion  of  the  compound  De^C.  In  the  Celtic 
Dialects,  the  name  for  this  number  appears  under  the  form 
DC,  &c.,  as  Deg^  Dek^  Deixf  the  terms  produced  by  Lhuyd 
under .  Decern.  In  the  Teutonic,  we  hav^  the  form  TN,  as  Tyn, 
(Sax.)  Tetiy  (Eng.)  Zehen,  (Germ.)  &c.  &c.  On  this  term^ 
however,  there  are  some  difficulties. 

As  Sa  in  Irish  signifies  Thatj  so  it  likewise  means,  as 
Mr,  Shaw  justly  explains  it,  "  In,  In  The  ; "  where,  in  the  in- 
terpretation THE,  we  have  the  original  idea.  Under  the  same 
form  Sa,   Mn  Shaw  has    three  different  articles,  in   which   it 
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means  Self-^Whoie-^" KnA  His;"    where   its   genuine    sense 
appears.     Among  the  Celtic  terms  for  J»,  Lhuyd  produces  the 
Irish  S'^sAn,  which  belongs  to  S'^^In;  just  as  a  part  of  these  words 
Sa  means  at  once  That  and  In.     The  English  In,  with  its  pa- 
rallel terms  through  so  great  a  variety  of  Languages,  belongs  to 
the  In"  in  ^''^In,  and  to  the  An,  Tht,  That,  in  ^''^An.     I  find  in 
Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary,  that  San  is  placed  in  four  separate  arti> 
cles,  in  which  it  is  explained  by  "  In  Tut"  (San's  An,) — "  Holy," 
— "Put  after  Pronouns,  and  particularises  the  word  to  which  it 
"is  joined." — *'San  Cann.  Thitlier  and  hither;"   where  C=Ann^ 
is  only  another  form  of  S^An',  This,  Thut.     We  cannot  but  refer 
the  same  form  San,  in  the  sense  of  "  Holy/'  to  the  other  meanings 
above   produced;    and    thus    we    shall   understand,    that  S-An, 
^  Holy  J    signifies  The,  or  That  personage,  by  way  of  distinction. 
To  San   belongs   Sanctw^,  with  the  parallel   words  in  modern 
Languages,   Saints  (£ng.)  &c.  &c.-— Sani^^  should    probably  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  Celtic  San.     General  Vallancey, 
likewise,  justly  explains  San  by  ^"^Iw  The;'*  where,  in  the  De^ 
monstrative  The,  v^e  see  its  primary  sense.    In  the  next  column 
of  General  Vallancey's  Grammar  to  that  in  which  San  is,  I  see 
its  kindred  terms  Sin,  That,  These,    Soin,  That,  Thence.     Here 
I  see  likewise  other  similar  terms  in  a  simple  and  in  a  compound 
state,  as  So,  **  This,  This  here;"     So,    "  This  isT    Siu,  ''So, 
"Here;"  Sui,  "Before,  That,''   which  I  have  produced  above; 
Sisf^r,  ** Backwards,  behind,"  just  as  Be=HiND  means  *'5y=YoN," 
or  That  part.  .  I  see  likewise,  in  the  same  opening  of  this  Voca- 
bulary, Sc£o,  ''And/'  or,  as  it  might  be  interpreted,  '  So — in  JTiat 
'  Manner.'     To  the  Sceo  or  Ceo,  as  it  is    sometimes    written, 
belongs  the  Greek  Kai,  (Km.) 

1  shall  here  produce  various  Celtic  terms  attached  to 
different  Elements,  under  the  Irish  form>  which  I  conceive  to  be 
derived  from  Demonstrative  parts  of  Speechji   denoting   This — 

♦  That; 
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That;  and  I  shall  duly  mark  those,  which  I  conceive  to  be 
compounds: — Jch^  Achd^  But;  Atha^  Again;  O5,  Above;  -^^^=17^, 
Ac^Us,  Is,  EaSj  And,  belonging  to  the  Latin  Ac,  Ex,  &c. ;  and 
Cha,  Not  5  Ca^IU  Ca^Ide,  Where j  Ca^'^T,  C^ r.AD,  What ;  Ca^Ode, 
How;  Ca^^Ch^  All,  every,  (to  which  belong,  as  I  before  observed, 
the  French  Chaque,  or  Cha^^Que,  the  Spanish  Ca^^Da,  &c.  &c-); 
Ca^^N,  Whilst;  Ce^Ana,  Low,  Behold;  Cii=^i\r,  Without, &c.  &c.; 
Co,  Go,  With;  Ge,  Ge  Go,  Although;  Co:^^ R,  So  that;  Da,  If; 
De,  Whence;  JDa^^ii,  By;  Diu,  A  long  time  since,  (to  which 
belongs  the  Latin  Diu);  Do;  Dz,  —  Diminutives,  An,  Very, 
Whether;  In,  Fit,  &c.  &c. ;  Ma,  If;  Ma^^  R,  As, Even  as  ;  Ma^^S, 
If;  Mo^^'N,  Mu^Na,  If  not;  Fa,  Unto,  Under;  Fa^^'N,  Into; 
Fe^In,  Self,  &c.  &c. ;   Le,  Le^Is,  Le^In,  &c. 

To  the  Celtic  preposition  Le  belongs  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
Servile  Letter  L,  when  it  is  used  as  a  Preposition  Particle,  if 
I  may  so  express  it.  The  Hebrew  ^  L,  **To,  Unto, — For,  be- 
"  cause  of,  on  account  of/'  &c.  &c.  &c. — ^'Redundant,  or  rather 
"  abridged  from  Vn"  AL,  ''The,'*  as  Mr.Parkhurst  explains  it, 
is  acknowledged  to  belong  to  ^N  AL,  about  which  the  Hebrew 
Scholars  have  been  involved  in  so  many  difficulties;  when  they 
have  attempted  to  discover  its  original  idea.  Mr.  Parkhurst 
observes  on  the  Hebrew  7N  AL,  that  ''  it  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult Roots  in  the  Hebrew  Language ;  and  various  methods  have 
been  taken  by  learned  men  to  account  for  its  several  applica- 
"  tions."  He  then  adds,  "  After  the  most  attentive  consideration 
"^  I  think  the  notion  of  Interpositions-Intervention,  or  the  like,  bids 
'^  the  fairest  for  the  ideal  meaning  of  it,  and  best  reconciles  its 
"  different  uses.*'  Some  of  the  senses  produced  by  our  Author, 
for  this  word,  are  God,  the  Heavens,  Leaders, — Assistance,  Defense, 
Horned  Animals— The— That,  as  an  •*  article  or  Pronoun,"  7b, 
Into,  &c..  No,  Not,  &C/&C.  We  here  unequivocally  see,  that 
the   leading  idea   is    2%^ — That-^The  object— The  Eminent  or 

Distinguished 
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Distinguished  object,  as  *Gorf— Leaders,'  &c.  Powerful  Creatures 
able  to  Assist,  or  to  Attack,  as  Defenders^  Horned  Animals^  &c.  &c. 
This  Hebrew  word  h^  AL  belongs,  as  w^e  shall  agree,  to  the 
Latin  Ille,  the  Italian  and  French  //,  the  Spanish  £/,  and  the 
Arabic  Article  J I  AL,  &c.  &c.  As  //,  and  its  parallels,,  have 
become  JL^,  Xo,  so  has  the  Hebrew  AL^  'To,  into,'  becomie  L% 
*  To,  Into,'  with  the  breathing  after  the  L'^.  We  perceive, 
moreover,  a  most  unequivocal  fact,  which  decides  on  the  truth 
of  my  Hypothesis,  namely,  that  the  same  word  is  at  once  the 
Pronominal  part  of  Speech  The^  That,  and  the  preposition  7b, 
which  is  the  precise  union  of  ideas,  which  I  have  conceived  to 
take  place  on  various  occasion.  I  have  supposed,  that  the  expla- 
natory terms  here  adopted  by  Mr.  Parkhurst,  The  and  To,  are 
examples  of  this  union ;  and  that  they  are  only  different  forms  of 
each  other,  with  a  similar  meaning  applied  to  different  purposes. 
We  perceive,  moreover,  what  we  shall  find  to  be  a  very  important 
fact  on  another  occasion,  that  terms  bearing  a  Negative  sense 
may  be  derived  from  the  Demonstrative  part  of  Speech,  under  the 
idea  of  The — object,  as  Distinguished  for  its  Bad  qualities — the 
Vile  object — Vile — Bad — No^  iJot.  The  use  of  the  Demonstrative 
part  of  Speech  is  acknowledged  to  be  alike  applicable  to  the 
Distinguished  object — whether  good  or  bad;  and  when  we  adopt 
such  terms  as  The — That,  we  all  know,  that  by  a  different  mode 
of  applying  them,  as  in  scorn  or  abhorrence.  The  !  That  !  The? 
That  ?  we  pass  at  once  into  expressions  of  aversion,  which  cor- 
respond with  the  application  of  Negative  particles — No,  Not! 
When  the  L  is  doubled  in  the  Hebrew  word,  as  SSn  ALL,  it  is  one 
of  the  strongest  terms  to  express  a  Vile  object ;  and  Mr.  Parkhurst 
accordingly  explains  it  by  **  Naughty  Nothing,  Vain,  Nothing 
"  worth,  Res  nihili."  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  examine  the 
parallel  terms  in  the  Arabic,  belonging  to  the  Hebrew  AL,  and 
the  particle  L" ,  as  they  have  a  similar  meaning.     Ib  Arabic, 

ji 
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J I  AL,  is  the  Article,  and  God;  and,  Al  Al  is  ^<  Deus  opUmus 
""  maximus/'  In  Arabic^  J  L^  is  a  preposition  To,  as  in 
Hebrew,  Irish,  &c.;  and  it  means  in  general,  ^yThat^  To,  fpr, 
'^  because,"  &Co  as  Mr.  Richardson  explains  it  5  where,  in  the 
conjunction  Thaty  we  see  the  original  idea.  The  succeeding  word, 
in  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary,  is  ^  La,  '^  No,  Not,  Not  at  all/' 
There  is  a  curious  combination  of  the  various  terms  belonging  to 
the  Element  "^L^,  in  the  familiar  Arabic  sentence,  ^JJI  ^1  ^Jl  ^ 
LA,  ALH,  ALA,  AL=^LH,  "There  is  no  God  but  God;''  where 
the  Element  ^L  ^  is  five  times  repeated,  and  in  four  it  is  applied 
to  different  purposes  Not^  God,  But,  The,  though  with  the  same 
radical  meaning.     In  Arabic,  the  term  Ala,  ^1  not  only  means 

*  Except,  Besides,'  but  it  signifies  the  same  as  ^^1  Alt,  *  To, 

•  Until,  &c,,  which  is  the  full  form  of  L^,  J.  In  tHe  Same  Lan- 
guages, Jj^  Hel,  means  "  Whether  or  Not. — Indeed,  Aye.  Yes.— 
"  It  is  not,"  as  Mr.  Richardson  explains  it ;  where  we  see,  that 
the  word  equally  signifies  Tes  or  No,  only  because  it  means 
This  or  That — So,  &c.  applied  in  a  different  manner. 

It  is  curious  to. observe,  how  words,  conveying  the  same 
Radical  idea,  though  not  directly  connected  *  with  each  other, 
express  similar  turns  of  meaning.  I  shall  produce  a  word,  be- 
longing to  this  race,  which  appears  to  be  a  term,  formed  from 
nothing  but  the  affectation  or  folly  of  the  speaker.  Language, 
however,  exhibits  no  such  term's;  and  among  all  the  various 
mutations,  which  folly  or  affectation  may  controul,  they  have 
never  been  able  to  produce  any  change  in  the  Elementary  forms 
of  Human  Speech.  Our  term  of  affectation.  La,  means  simply 
This,  That;  and  in  some  examples,  we  can  hardly  distinguish, 
whether  it  is  applied  in  its  Affirmative  or  Negative .  sense. 
Cressida  says,  *'In  Faith,  I  will,  La;  never  trust  me  else,  (Act  V. 
S.  s.)  and  Pandarus,  in  a  former  part  of  the  play,  says,  ^^  Nay^ 
**  that  shall  nqt  serve  your  turn :   that  shall  it  not,  in  truths  La. 
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^^  Nay 4  I  cate  not  for  such  words ;  No,  No/'  Though  La  in  both 
th€&se  places  hasi  the  samei  meaning ;  yet  in  the  former  it  is  applied 
with  the  Affirmatiye:adea;  and  in  the  latter,  it  is  involved  with 
the  Negative  sense.  .The  jFrench  too,  use  La  I^a  for  *  Indifferently,' 
or  V Somewhat  badly;'  «nd  in  Arabic,  La  La, ^^^  ^  is  used  to 
denote  "Not  at  all^-^By  no  means/' &c. 

Thefse  observations  g^j terms  implying  Negation^  will  unfold 
to  us  the  origin   of  a  mce   of  words,  about  which  nothing  is 
understood,  and  which  are  used  in  a  Negative  sense,  through  a 
wide  compass  of  Human  Speech.     These  words  are  No,  (Eng.) 
Ne,  (Lat.)  &c.  &c. ;    and  in  a  compound  state,  No=: ""  T,  (Eng.) 
Ne-^'C,  No='^iV,  (Lat.)  &c.  &c.  &c.     The  pai'allel  terms  to  No, 
produced  by  the  Etymologists,   are  Na,  No,  (Sax.)   Ne,  (Goth.) 
Nei,  iVJ?,  (Dan.  Isl.  Swed.)  &c.  &c.     Not  is  referred  to  the  Belgic  ' 
Niet,  the  German  Nicht,  Nocht,  (Scotch,)  &q.  &c.     In  the  Dia- 
lects of  the  Celtic.we  find  in  Lhuyd,  under  Non,  the  following 
terms:   ''Na,  Nag,  Ni,  Nid,  Nis,  Heni,  Dem.    No,  Not,  Na,  Ne, 
^^  Nag,  Nag  yu,  quod   non   est.   Ar.     Ne,  Ir.    Ni,  Ko,  Naide. 
t*  K.  Nim^  Niar^  Nar,rNax,  Na,  Gion,  Naxa,  Konax* .  Non  est, 
^^  Ni  \ix\\/Niiy'    AIL  these  words,  belonging  to  the  Element  N  \  , 
as  Noi  Nk,  Ni,  &c.,  originally,  I  imagine,  denoted  This  or  That 
Being;    and  in  their  compound   state,  No =7i  Ne=:  ^C,  Nab^G, 
J^i^^Mykc,  they  still  conveyed  the  same  idea.  We  have  seen,  that 
the^Celtic  article  An  becomes  in  the  plural  Na,  with  the  breathing 
after  the  'N'^;    and    ib.vN^i'rAN,   the   genitive  Plural,  we  have 
a  siniilar ^combination,  though .  applied   in^ . a^  different  sense,  to^ 
that  of  the  Negative  No=!  "^N.     We  have  seen  in  Arabic,  that  the 
Negative    particle:  L^,   belonging,  to /the    Article  Al,    has    the 
breathing  after  lithe  L/^.  .'  ' 

::  The  Etymologists,  un^er  the  Litin  Ne,  ,  remind  us  of  the 
Greek  Ne,  Nee,  (Ne,  Ni?,)  and  the  Hebrew  p»  Ainj  and  they  have 
referred  us  moreover  to  the  Greek  Ebn,  An,  (Hi^,  Ay,)  and  the 

,      3  T  ^  Latin 
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Latin  An.  In  Ne^  the  interrogation,  we  have  precisely  the  sense 
of  An,  which  simply  denotes  That  in  an  interrogative  sense; 
just  as  (^id.  That  thing,  j1li=^Quid,  becomes  the  interrogative 
Quid^  What?  In  the  Greek  Nee,  (N^,  Particula  affirmantis  et 
jurantis,  Ni;  Am^  per  Jovem,  prbfecto,  GL  V.  Nf  lum^  Etiam,  in 
comp.  priv.  interdum  etiam  intendit  et  auget,  ut  N^xyrdg,  &c«^ 
we  unequivocally  see  the  genuine  idea;  since  it  is  used  in  the 
Affirmative  sense  as  well  as  the  Negative.  In  the  explanatory 
word  Eriamy  which  belongs  to  Ets  Id^  and  means  ^  In  This  or 

*  That  same  manner,  So/  we  see  likewise  the  true  notion.  The 
Greek  Nai,  (n«i,  Nas,  Ita,  Etiam,  Sane,  Utique,)  and  the  Latin  Nje, 
contain  likewise  the  original  idea.  The  explanatory  word  It  a  is 
acknowledged  to  belong  to  Id.  The  Celtic  Cho,  Not,  belongs  to 
the  Element  C^,  That.  Cho  means  at  once,  ''Not,  Whose,'*  where 
it  is  both  a  Negative  particle  and  a  Pronoun ;  and  the  adjacent 
terms  in  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary  are  "  Co,  As,"  and  *'  Co,  Who? 
''  Which,**  divided  by  this  Lexicographer  into  separate  articles^ 
The  Greek  Ow,  (Ou,  Non,)  the  Negative,  belongs  to  the  Ou,  (OJ,) 
the  Pronoun,  and  in  the  Ouky  Ouch,  (Ovx,  Ou;^,)  the  K  and  CA, 
*>  Xf  might  have  been  originally  added  before  vowels,  as  it  is 
commonly  supposed ;  yet  they  might  be  distinct  words  belonging 
to  the  Element  ^C.  We  have  OuJki  and  Ouchi,  (Ouxi,  Ouxh)  and 
we  know,  that  Ouk,  (Om,)  is  often  placed  at  the  end  of  a  period, 
by  way  of  a  strong  mode  of  Negation,  Ov  ftsi^mi,  m  iTtietot  OTK, 

*  Non  mihi  videtur,  O  Hippia.   Nefjuaquam^^ 

The  particle  Mee,  (Mij,  Ne,  Non,  NunqukI  ?  An  ?)  belongs 
to  the  Element  M'^,  under  the  idea  of  the  Pronominal  part  of 
Speech.  We  perceive  the  ]nteipretati<m  An,  and  the  Proncttninal 
term  Numquid;  where  let  us  mark  N^^Um,  which  is  a  compound 
of  the  Elements  N"^  and  M^,  bearing  the  same  meaning.  We 
have  seen  under  a  similar  form  the  Celtic  Nim,  Not  Let  us 
mark  the  parallel   term   to  Mee,  (M^.) — The  Greek  Ma^  (m«, 

Jurandi 
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Jurtndi  negativum,  Ma  Aidt,  Non  certe  per  Jovem,  ov  fm  A/as>  idem. 
Sed  N(Si  fi9t  Au^  affirm,  profecto,  certe,  per  Jovem*  Occurrit  Mop 
solum  et  affirmativef  sed  raro»  et  fere  apud  recentiores,)  which  is 
used  in  an  affirmative  as  well  as  in  a  negative  sense;  and  these 
senses  belong  to  each  other,  just  as. Nee  belongs  to  Nai^  (N17,  Now.) 
The  Greek  Ma,  (m«,)  must  be  referred  to  the  Hebrew  no  MH, 
*  Who,  Which,  What ; '  and  this  is  directly  attached  to  the  Hebrew 
OK  AM,  which  denotes  a  Mother ;  and  which  is  moreover  used  as 
an  Affirmative^^Interrogative  and  Negative  Particle. — We  have 
seen,  that  the  Enclitic  Ne  has  been  compared  with  the  Hebrew 
AiN  pt  Not ;  and  the  original  idea  anne:(ed  to  this  word  will  be 
seen  in  its  parallel  Arabic  term  (jf  An,  which  Mr«  Richardson 
explains  by  "1.  ITiat^  in  order  to.  s,  If.  3.  Behold.  4.  Not, 
*•  (particularly  after  an  oath,)"  &c.&c.,  which  again  unequivocally 
decides  on  the  ti^uth  of  my  Hypothesis.  These  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  terms  Ain,  An,  belong  to  the  Pronouns  p  ^jj*  HN,  They. 
This  union  of  ideas  of  That  and  Jfj  in  the  Arabic  ^f  An,  will 
shew  us,  that  the  English  An,  in  the  sense  o{  If^  (''An  it  like 
^  you,"  )  belongs  to  An,  the  Article.  The  Greek  Ean,  Een,  An, 
Ina,  (£«y,  Hy»  Ay,  Im,)  belong  to  En,  (£>,  Unum,)  for  the  same 
reason ;  and  we  see  how  these  terms,  with  the  Latin  An,  &c.  &c., 
are  all  ultimately  to  be  referred  to  each  other.  I  do  not  attempt 
to  adjust  the  precise  degrees  of  affinity,  which  exist  betw-een 
them.  I  have  shewn  on  former  occasions,  that  the  Latin  Si  has 
the  same  meaning  as  the  English  So-^denoting  This  or  Thati  as 
Si  Placet-—*  SO  it  pleases  you,  If  SO  be,  it  pleases  you ; '  and  to  this 
we  shall  all  agree.  In  the  Irish  and  Galic  Dialects  of  the  Celtic, 
Ain  is  a  Negative  Particle,  compounded  with  an  adjective ;  and  we 
shall  now  recollect,  that  in  English  An  or  Un  has  a  similar 
meaning,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

The  Irish  Na  General  Vallancey  explains  by  "Nor,  Neither, 
"Not,  Or,  Than/ ^     Let  us  &rst  mark,  that  N4  signifies  Than. 

We 
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We  have  seen,  that  the  idea  conveyed  hy  Than  has  been  ofteii 
expressed  by  a  Pronorainal  part  of  Speech,  as  in  the  term  itself— 
Than,  which  I  have  referred  to  Theft,  signifying  That  time, — H, 
(H,  Quam,)  in  Greek,  belonging  to  the  Pronoun,  under  the  same 
form ;  and  likewise  in  Che  and  Que,  (Ital.  and  Fr.)  We  see, 
moreover,  that  this  sense  of  Na,  Than^  is  involved  with  that  of 
Nor  ;  and  let  us  remember,  that  in  vulgar  English,  Nor  is  used 
as  a  term  of  comparison,  *  He  is  greater  Nor  he/  We  perceive, 
-that  this  phrase,  through  a  vulgarism,  is  derived  from  a  just 
impression  on  the  force  of  words. — In  Scotch,  Nor  is  used  for 
Than;  and  so  likewise  is  the^simple  state  Na*  I  find  in  the 
same  column  of  General  Vallancey*s  Grammar,  where  Na  occurs, 
Nach,  *  Whether  or  No,  is  Not,  almost,'  •  Naide,  Who,  Which,' 
*  Noch^  Which/  These  terms  exhibit,  in  fact,  the  same  compositions 
as  Not,  with  a  different  turn  of  meaning.  The  Noch  coincides 
with  the  German  Noch;  and  when  in  this  Language  we  find 
the  union  iVoc^  Nicht,  we  have  terms  belonging  to  each  other, 
applied  to  different  purposes.  The  term  I>^>Q^fe  is  a  compound 
of  D'^  B^C.  The  Etymologists  are  aware,  iii  some  cases,  how  the 
Negative  Particles  Ne,  No,  are  combined  with  other  words,  as 
Nam,  for  Ne  Am,  Nat  and  Not,  which  they  consider  to  be  Ne 
What,  Ne  Wot,  Nist,  Ne  wist,  Nold,  Ne  Would:  The  Nold  is 
precisely  the  same  combination  as  Nolo,  from  Ne  and  Volo;  or 
as  Nill  in  the  phrase  Willy  Nilly  ;  and  in  Malo  we  have  the 
intensive  M"^,  Ma,  and  Volo.  In  Gothic,  Nist  is  for  Ni  1st,  Is  Not; 
and  in  Persian  we  have  precisely  the  same  combination.  The 
Greek  N/=EKtt5,  (Nexvg,  Mortuus,)  is  a  similar  composition,  and 
means  the  N^=Ist,  the  N^=Ot,  the  person  who  Is  N^=Ot,  or  No 

0 

more.  We  shall  hence  understand,  that  Now,  N^^Once,  (Eng.) 
N'^^Unc,  N^=Un,  (Nuv,)  all  belong  to  each  other;  and  that  they 
signify  *At,  &c.  This — time, — on  This  Occasion,'  &;c,  N^sOon  is 
not  the  Nona  hora,  but  'The — Time,'  by  way  of  eminence.   I  shall 

not 
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not  proceed  to  any  greater  length  at  present  with  my  illustration  of 
the  Element  ^N"^,  which  will  afford  me  an  ample  subject  of  future 
discussion*  These  observations  are  sufficient  to  shew -us,  how 
widely  the  same  idea  operates  in  forming  words  under  different 
Elements,  and  how  similar  principles  exert  their  influence  through 
the  whole  compass  of  Human  Speech. 

Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes  in  contemplating  the  mechanism 

*  .  '■*■•' 

of  Language ;  we  view  on  all  sides  the  same  strong  and  striking 
proofs  of  order — uniformity  and  consistency.  It  is  indeed  a  mar- 
vellous art,  in  which  the  artist  is  unconscious  of  his  skill,  and  totally 
Ignorant  of  that  exquisite  and  unerring  contrivance,  by  which  his 
machinery  has  been  conceived — conducted  and  compleated.  Still, 
however,  all  his.  principles  are  just,  and  all  his  exertions  are 
directed  to  the  same  purpose,  and  terminate  in  the  same  end« 
The  great  work  of  Language  is  at  last  accomplished  ;  and  Man 
communicates  with  Man,  in  a  curious  system  of  artifice  and  of 
order,  which  exhibits  the  abundance  of  its  resources,  under  an 
infinite  variety  of  forms,  and  with  unbounded  diversity  of  effect*. 


*  This  article  on  the  Celtic  Pronouns  and  Particles  should  be  Veil  studied  by  those, 
who  are  desirous  of  investigating  the  affinities  of  Human  Speech,  and  especially  in  such 
Languages,- which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  Barbarous,  We  must  ^ 
found  our  researches  on  the  Celtic  Dialects,  and  we  must  apply  to  Pronouns  and 
Particles,  Bs  the  most  certain  objects  for  tracing  that  affinity,  which  we  are  endea- 
vouring to  discover.  Other  words  may  be  so  much  transformed  in  appearance  and 
in  sense,  as  to  be  removed  out  of  the  reach  of  all  but  those,  who  are  consummate 
adepts  in  the  secrets  of  Language.  .  But  Pronouns  and  Particles  proceed  only  to  H 
certain  point  in  composition,  and  still  remain  in  their  more  simple  and  original  fotm. 
The  Numerals,  which  have  been  commonly  produced  as  the  most  certain  marks  of 
affinity,  are  the  most  changeable — uncertain  and  fallacious.  The  long  words,  which 
Barbarous  Languages  are  represetited  as  possessing,  have  arisen  probably  alike  from 
the  ignorance  of  those,  who  have  detailed  their  own  Language,  and  of  those  who  have 
recorded  it.  A  sentence  has  been  mistaken  for  a  word,  and  a  description  of  properties 
and  qualities  for  a  name.    The  length  of  words  by  composition^  8ic.  has  been  effected 
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in  Barbarous  Laoguagei  by  a  similar  process  to  tbat^  which  has  taken  place  in  other 
Languages ;  though  perhaps  it  has  not  proceeded  to  a  greater  or  even  to  so  great  an 
extent  as  in  those  Languages,  with  which  we  are  most  acquainted,  where  the  artifice 
of  composition^  by  Prepositions  and  inflexions  in  Nouns  and  Verbs,  has  been  adopted. 
In  the  Mohawk  Language^  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  Barbarous  of  Languages, 
the  Celtic  Scholar  will  immediately  discover  its  connexion  with  the  Celtic  Dialects, 
and  especially  by  observing  the  Puticles  and  Pronouns.  The  fkmiliar  Preposition  in 
this  Language,  TsiN,  /n,  At^  8cc.,  will  at  once  direct  him  to  the  Celtic  San.  In  the 
same  Language  Ok  is  £i£^,  Ne  is  SAe,^,  Fr%o,8cc.N£ONi,  ^iicI;  where  we  see  the  force 
of  the  Element  N^.  Mr.  Shaw  explains  **  Nab,  Nai,  Nui,  A  Man,  Woman;''  and 
General  VaOancey  inserts,  among  Irish  particles,  Nso,  And,  In  the  Mohawk  Language 
Nboo  is  Grodi  which  brings  us  to  the  Irish  Nxoch,  Good,  which  means  only  The — 
Thatf  Distinguished  object.  He  next  word  in  Mr.  Shaw's  Dictionary  is  Nsoin, 
''Bad,  Naught;'*  where  we  have  a  similar  idea,  applied  to  a  di^erent  purpose. 
General  Vallancey  produces  Nooen,  as  the  Kalmuc  word  for  ^  A  Lord,  Master,**  which 
he  compares  with  the  Irish  Nobh,  Nooh,  Noble.  In  Mohawk,  KATANer,  SATAHer, 
signify  Lord,  King,  which  belong  to  the  explanatory  word  King,  and  its  parallels 
in  the  Teutonic  Dialects,  to  the  Celtic  San,  That,  Cyn,  the  Pirst,  and  to  a  great 
race  of  words  to  be  found  through  the  whole  compass  of  Language.  Even  the  long 
words,  which  appear  to  formidable  in  this  Language,  will  on  many  occasions  affi^rd 
the  Celtic  Scholar  but  little  trouble ;  and  he  will  be  able  to  perform  the  part  of  an 
Etymologist  without  any  violent  effort  of  skill.  Thus  in  the  term  for  Heaven, 
KARONOHTAOOUH,he  will  unequivocally  see  in  Karon  the  familiar  name  for  the  Son 
in  the  Celtic  Dialects  Grian,  which  the  Greeks  and  Latins  have  adopted  in  their 
CARNean  and  GnYVaan  Apollo. 

Tra^  rei,  KAPNEIE9  r^h  w^tar^t  %MKiu       {Call,  in  ApolL  v.  72.) 

<<  His  tibi  GsTNJii  nemoris  dicatur  origo, 

**  Nc  qub  sit  luous,  qao  sc  plus  jactet  Apollo.''        (Virg,  EcL  VI.  v.  72-5.^  / 

On  this  origm  of  Karon  we  shall  have  no  doubt;  and  perhaps  the  Celtic  Scholar 
would  conjecture,  that  Ghyaoouh  belongs  to  the  Irish  Gogor,  Light,  to  which  our 
term  GoRoeotts  belongs.  Thus  Karon  Ghyagough  means  the  Place  where  ^The 
'  Light  of  the  Sun '  appears. 

The  Reader  may  perhaps  smile  at  a  Greek  and  Latin  quotation  for  the  purpose 
of  confirming  a  Mohawk  Etymology ;  but  his  surprise  may  be  diminished,  when  he 
has  learned,  what  the  most  learned  and  acute — I  had  almost  said,  of  all  my  prede- 
cessors in  the  study  of  Languages,  has  observed  on  the  savage  Dialects  of  America. 
The  Jesuit  Lqfitau,  who  lived  among  these  American  Savages,  has  conjectured,  that 
some  of  these  tribes  were  Grecian  Colonies ;  and  I  have  little  doubt|,  that  a  Grecian 
Dialect  is  at  this  moment  somewhere  spoken  in  the  wilds  of  America. — Others  have 
conjectured,  that  among  eome  of  those  Tribes  a  Celtic  Dialect  prevails.  My  Lord 
Monboddo  was  himself  acquainted  with  a  Jesuit,  who  understood  the  Basque,  Celtic 

Dialect, 
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Dialect^  spoken  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  E$qumaus 
liBfngQage.    Even  the  evidence  of  Lord  Monboddo  may  be  produced  in  a  Philological 
discussion  for  the  confirmation  of  an  Historical  fact.    General  Vallancey  has  faintly 
conjectured,  with  a  quaere,  though  with  perfect  truth  and  admirable  acuteness,  that 
the  name  of  Kamschatka  belongs  to  the  Irish  Camcacta,  or  Camceachta,  as 
Mr.  Shaw  represents  it,  ''The  seven  stars,  which  roU  about  the  North  Pole,"  or  ibe 
"  North  Pole.''  {E9$ay  on  Celtic  Language,  p.  go.)    The  Mohawks,  «  tribe  of  the 
Iroquois  nation,  belong  to  some  clan  of  the  Macs.    From  the  Iroquoie,  we  could  not 
perhaps  form  a  conjecture ;  but  it  most  be  owned,  after  die  observations  just  made, 
that  the  CnEROKeef  look  marvellously  like  the  Greeks  ;  and  I  must  own,  that  I  am 
inclined  to  attribute  to  this  nation  the  honours  of  the  Greek  Name.    The  Mace- 
X)ON-ians  are,  I  imagine,  the  Macoons,  as  in  Macdon-hM;  and  the  MurbMioons, 
(Mu^fMloN;,)  are  the  Mor-Macdons,  the  Great  Macdons.  The  Mur  is  the  Celtic  MoR^ 
''  Great,  noble,  bulky,  many,"  as  Mr.  Shaw  explains  the  Irish  term.    The  term  Mac 
has  been  acknowledged  to  appear  in  the  name  of  Nations,  as  in  Kal^Muc,  which 
General  Vallancey  conjectures  in  one  place  to  be  Ceil  or  Keili  Mic  or  Mac,  *'  the  Sons 
''  or  Descendants  of  the  Chah  or  KeUi!*  i.  e.  the  Celts,  (Etsay  on  C.  Lang.  p.  9^.) 
Though  General  Vallancey  has  seen,  that  the  Kalmucks  and  Mongols  or  Moguls 
belong  to  each  other,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  xtnderstood,  that  they  exhibit  the 
same  compound  in  a  contrary  order,  KalsMac   and  MacbKal,  or  MooaGjJL. 
In  the  same  page,  where  General  Vallancey  has  produced  the  derivation  of  Kalmuc, 
he  has  resolved  Mcintosh  into  Macsan:^  Taois,  *'  the  son  of  a  General,  PriQce,  or  .Chief •'* 
Through  the  whole  compass  of  Language,  DS-N,  DC-N,  ZN,  C-N,  D-N,  mean  <  I%e 
*  Illustrious  Personage — the  First — Chief — Man,'  &c.  8tc.    In  the  succeeding  page, 
this  enquiring  Linguist  has  produced  the   Kalmuck  term   Kontats'ha,  a  Chief, 
which  he  has  justly  referred  to  the  Irish  Cean-Taoisi.    The  Csan  belongs  to 
King — Cyn,  which  I  have  just  produced.    The  province  KensTucky,  with  which 
the  Mohawks  or  Macs  are  connected,  is  compounded  of  the  same  materials,  and  so 
is  our  familiar  name  Ken^Tish.    General  Vallancey  will  rejoice,  I  trust,  to  have  his 
Celtic  origin  of  Kamschatka  confirmed,  by  learning,  that  Siberia  itself  is  the 
region  inhabited   by  the  great  Celtic  Tribe,  the  illustrious  race  of  the  Ctmri — 
CimBRi,  Cahibriwiiu,  8cc.  &c.;    and  it  is  from  the  region  of  Siberia  that  the 
Ancients  have  obtained  their  Cimmeruiiu,  living  in  darkness.    The  Scythian  orTartiyr 
tribe  of  the  Kalmucs  is  allowed,  we  see,  to  be  a  Celtic  tribe,  speaking  Celtic  Dialects ; 
but  it  has  not  been  seen,  that  the  Scythjb,  and  its  acknowledged  parallel  terms, 
ScoiSj  GothSf  the  Co^t,&c.  &c.,  are  quasi  the  Sctlthjb,  the  Celts,  &c.    The  sound 
of  the  /  has  been  lost,  as  it  perpetually  is  in  our  own  and  other  Languages,  as  in 
Talkf  Walk,  Soldier,  &c.,  pronounced  sometimes  as  Tauk,  Wauk,  Sodier,  &c.    It  is 
actually  lost  in  another  name  of  the  Celtic  tribes,  the  Chald^miu,  whom  the  He« 
brews  represent  by  '  ChasdAm!     My  coQJecture,  however,  about  the  origin  of  Scythe 
will  be  placed  beyond  doubt,  when  the  Reader  learns^  what  Herodotus  informs  us, 
that  the  ancient  name  of  the  Scytha  was  Scoloti,  which,  we  see,  are  the  Celts. 
Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes  among  the  nations  of  the  Earth,  we  find  all  around  us  to 
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\^.  Celtic*  Hius  we  see,  that  the  dispute  about  a  Gothic  or  a  Celtic  origin  is  idle, 
and  almost  unmeaning,  as  they  are  ultimately  to  be  considered,  as  belonging  to  each 
other,  though  under  one  point  of  view  the  Dialects,  which  we  denominate  Celtic  and 
Gothic^  will  afford  us  a  just  and  proper  ground  of  distinction.  I  shall  not  venture  to 
pursue  this  ample  theme,  which  would  l^ad  us  into  a  new  world  of  ideas^  totally 
unknown  and  unexplored ;  yet  I  could  not  forbear  to  seize  on  certain  occasions,  which 
presented  themselves  before  me,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  Celtic  Scholar  to  the 
consideration  of  so  ample  a  theme,,  and  of  rousing  him  from  a  slumber^  whichi  as  I 
have  before  observed,  has  been  so  long  and  so  profound. 
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CHAP.   III. 

SECT.  I. 

'^R. — C,  D,  G,&c. 

Terms  relating  to  the  Soil  of  the  Ground  or  Earth,  when  it  is 
Agitated  —  Stirred  up,  Broken  up,  &c.  &c.  by  the  various 
accidents  and  operations^  attached  to  it^'—by  Digging,  Ploughing, 
Harrowing,  &c.  &C.9  as  Harrow  and  its  parallel  words  HERoian, 
Herse,  (Sax.  French^)  &c.  —  Terms  connected  with  these^  which 
express  the  idea  of  Stirring  up  in  general^  of  Excitement,  Com- 
motion, Agitation,  Irritation,  (^c. — of  Distprbing,  Annoying, 
Aggrieving,  &c.^  as  Harass,  Harsh,  &c.  &c.  Hence  Words, 
which  express  Strife — Contention,  &c.  &c.,  as  Eris,  Erid-o^, 
(Ef/;,  Ef/^o;);  actions  of  violence^  Breaking  to  pieces,  &c.  &c.,  as 
Ereiko,  (E^iiKca,  Frango,)  &c.  Terms  denoting  the  Rough — 
Grating  Noise,  as  originally  connected  with  the  action  of 
Scratching  upon  or  Grating  upon  a  Surface,  as  Hoarse,  &c.  &c. 
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Terms  belonging  to  the  Ele- 
ment ^RT,&c,  which  express 
or  relate  to  operations  per- 
formed on  the  Earth,  Arg, 

&c. 


Harrow  —  Herse,  Hercke, 
Harcke — Harre.  (Eng.  Fr. 
Belg.  Germ.  Dan.) 

Hergian.  (Sax.)  To  Harrow, 
Vastare,  Spoliare,  &c. 

ARAxrwm.  (Lat.)  A  Plough. 

Ardhy—Aredig— Araz,  Arat. 
(Celtic,)  To  Plough, 

Aradr,  Ardar.  (Celtic,)  A 
Plough. 

Eriatij  Erigan.  (Sax.)  Arare. 


Ear — Aro.    (Eng.    Latin,)    To 
Plough. 

Erigend,  Ar  jands.  (Sax.  Goth.) 

Arans. 
Yrkia.  (Isl.)To  Plough. 
Hers.  (Arab.)  Cultivating. 
Herras.     (Arab.)    Sowing,    a 

Farmer. 
Eris.  (Arab.)  A  Plowman. 
Oratse.  (Sclavonic,)  A  Plow- 
man. 
Orusso — Orutto.  (Greek,)  To 

Earth,  or  Dig. 
?>-Erto,  v-Erso.   (Latin,)    To 

turn     up     the     Earth,     To 

Plough,  &c. 
t;=ERsw5 — x^sErse.  (Lat.  Eng.) 

The  Verse. 
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In  the  last  Section  of  the  preceding  Chapter,  I  considered  a  Race 
of  Words,  belonging  to  our  Element,  which  exhibited,  as  I  trust, 
in  marked  and  distinct  characters,  their  relation  to  each  other,  as 
conveying  their  secondary  sense  ;  though  the  primary  idea,  which 
I  conceived  to  be  attached  to  the  Earth,  Estia,  (Eo-tim,)  &c., 
appeared  only  in  certain  terms  and  on  certain  occasions.  The 
discussion  has  extended  to  a  greater  length  than  I  at  first  con- 
ceived, and^  has  perhaps  occupied  too  large  a  portion  in  the 
arrangement  of  my  Work.  Yet  the  facts,  which  it  exhibits, 
have  unfolded,  as  I  trust,  to  the  enquiring  Reader,  a  train  of  ideas 
altogether  new  an4  Curious  on  the  nature  of  Languages ;  whatever 
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Theory  he  may  adopt  respecting  the  primitive  source,  from  which 
such  facts  were  derived.  This  Theory,  as  1  have  frequently 
observed,  wTiatever  it  may  be,  does  not  interfere  with  the  relation 
of  the  terms,  there  produced,  to  each  other,  in  their  secondary 
application ;  nor  with  the  process,  by  which  that  relation  has 
been   effected.  —  I   shall. now,   however,   proceed    to   a   vein   of 
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enquiry,  in  which  the  principles  of  my  Hypothesis  will  be  per- 
petually apparent  in  the  most  marlced  and  distinct  characters. 
I  shall  produce,  in  the  present  Chapter,  a  Race  of  words,  in 
which  this  connexion  with  the  Earth  will  be,  I  trust,  per- 
petually visible,  and  will  appear  most  fully  illustrated,  in  the 
general  series  of  examples  which  are  the  objects  of  our  discussion. 
In  the  present  Chapter  I  shall  consider  those  terms,  belong- 
ing to  the  Element  ^R.  ^.  C,  D,  G,  &c.  &c.,  which  relate  to 
the  Soil  of  the  Ground,  or  Earth,  when  it  i&  Stirred  up  or 
jigitated  by  the  various  accidents  and  operations,  attached  to  or 
performed  upon  its  surface;  as  by  the  feet  of  animals  in  motion, — 
by  the  Wind,  &c.  &c. — by  the  labours  of  Agriculture,  in  Digging — 
Ploughing — Harrowing^  &c.,  as  Harrow,  and  its  parallels  Her o/jn, 
Herse,  (Sax.  Fr.)  Occo,  &c.  &c.  We  may  well  imagine,  that 
these  familiar  accidents  and  operations  woluld  be  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind;  and  we  know,  that  Language  has 
borrowed  some  of  its  most  ordinary  expressions  and  most 
forcible  metaphorical  applications  from  this  source,  in  order  to 
express  jigitation —Commotion — Excitement — Irritation^  &c.  &c. 
of  various  sorts  and  in  various  degrees.  We  shall  instantly  call 
to  mind  the  Latin  expression  for  Commotion,  Pulverem  Excitare; 
which  in  our  colloquial  phraseology  we  express  by  *To  Kick  up 
*  a  Dust;'  and  we  know,  that  the  term  TumultuSy  Tumult,  is 
connected  with  TumuluSy  the  Heap  of  Dirt.  The  word  Harrow, 
belonging  to  our  Element,  which  I  have  been  obliged  to  anti- 
cipate, is  one  of  the  strongest  terms,  in  our  Language,  to  express 

the 
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the  most  violent  state  of  mental  Perturbation,  as  *  To  Harrow  up 
'  the  Soul ; '  and  a  similar  metaphor  from  some  such  operation  on 
the  Ground  is  probably  to  be  found  in  every  form  of  Speech. 

I  shall  shew  in  a  future  Volume,  that  the  Latin  Fod/o  belongs 
to  the  Element  FD,  PD,  denoting  the  Ground,  as  PsDon,  (ncJoy, 
Solum) ;  and  Fod/o,  as  we  know,  not  only  signifies  "To  Dig,  to 
"  Delve,"  but  it  means  likewise, ''  To  prick ; — To  Stick,  or  Stab ; — 
"  To  jog,  or  push,  by  way  of  notice  or  admonition;"  as  Robert 
Ainsworth  explains  it,  *'  Fodere  stimulis, — Equi  Foderet  calcaribus 
*'  armos, — Pungit  dolor,  vel  Fodiat/'  We  use  Dig  in  a  similar 
sense,  *  To  Dig  your  spurs  into  a  horse,'  &c.  &c.  We  all  remem- 
ber, that  one  of  the  strongest  images  among  the  Hebrews  for 
Annoyance — Persecution  or  Affliction,  is  derived  from  the  act  of 
Ploughing,  as  in  the  Psalms,  (cxxix.  2,  &c.)  "Many  a  time 
**  have  they  afflicted  me,  from  my  youth,  but  they  have  not 
*'  prevailed  against  me.  The  Flowers  Plowed  upon  my  back : 
;*'  they  made  long  their  furrows." — All  Languages  abound  with 
metaphors  of  this  nature.  —  Another  strong  term  for  mental 
Perturbation  is  Solicito,  expressing  Solicitude;  the  first  sense  of 
which  is  to  Stir  up  the  Ground — Solum  Citare.  The  significations 
of  this  word,  as  they  are  detailed  by  our  ordinary  Lexicographers, 
will  fully  explain  to  us  the  train  of  ideas,  which  I  have  unfolded, 
as  connected  with  operations  on  the  Ground.  "  Soi.icito,"  says 
R.  Ainsworth,  means,  "(1.)  To  Stir,  or  Dig  up;  properly  the 
**  Ground.  (2.)  Met.  To  disquiet,  to  busy,  to  trouble,  to  disturb, 
"  to  make  Solicitous.  (3.)  To  Solicit,  to  provoke,  or  be  in  earnest 
with,  one;  to  importune,  to  press,  to  be  urgent,  to  entice  one 
to  do  a  thing.  (4.)  To  sue,  or  pray,  for.  (5.)  To  allure.'' — 
We  shall  be  prepared  from  these  observations  to  expect  a  Race 
of  words,  belonging  to  our  Element  R.  ^.  '^CjD,  &c.  which  are 
connected  with  the  action  of  Stirring  up  the  Ground,  and  which 
express  the  idea  of  Stirring  up  in  general,  of  Excitement,  Commotion, 
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Agitation^  Irritation^  &c.,  or  of  Disturbing^  Annoying^  Aggrieving^ 
&c.,  as  Harass,  Harsh,  &c.  Ago,  Aoito,  &c.  In  producing  these 
terms,  I  shall  not  always  attempt  to  decide  on  the  peculiar  species 
of  operation,  from  which  the  sense  of  such  words  is  derived; 
as  all  those  actions  of  Stirring  up  the  Ground  alike  lead  to  the 
same  train  of  ideas. 

As   I   do   not  attempt  always  to  adjust  the  peculiar  action, 
from  which  this  sense  of  Stirring  up  the  Ground  is  derived ;    so 
I  do  not  pretend  to  fix  on  that  period  of  Social  life,  in  which  such 
a  sense  originally  appeared.   The  term,  which  expresses  Stirring  up 
the  Ground  by  the  Harrow^  might  have  exjj^jgiJJgilgHBi^     such 
an  implement  was  adopted ;   and-it  may  be  observed,  that  among 
the  various  and  obvious  sources,  from  which  the  idea  of  Soil  or 
Earth  in  a  state  of  Agitation  would  be  derived,  we  must  not  be 
too  minute  in  our  selection  of  a  peculiar  notion,  as  they  would  all 
operate  in  forming  a  general  impression.     The  great  point,  to 
which  my  attention  has  been  directed,  is  to  prove,  that  the  Race  of 
words,  conveying  this  train  of  ideas,  is  either  remotely  or  directly 
connected  with  the  Earth.     Nothing  can  be  more  obvious,  than 
that  the  terms  relating  to  the  operations  of  Agriculture,  Stirring 
up  or  Cultivating  the  Earth,  would  be  derived  from  the  spot, 
on  which  those  operations  are  performed;   and  I  shall  leave  the 
enquirers  into  the  Theory  of  Languages,  as  it  is  called,  to  decide 
on  the  more  primitive  idea,  if  any  such   existed,   which  might 
prevail  in  certain  terms,  before  they  were  applied  to  the  labours 
of  Agriculture. — My    Hypothesis   is,  that   this   Race    of    words 
originally  signified,  to  Stir  upy  as  being  connected  with  accidents 
or  operations  attached  to  the  Ground  or  Earth,  the  great  object, 
in  which  such  ideas  are  most  prominent. 

In  the  first  Section  of  the  present  Chapten  I  shall  consider 
the  terms  under  the  form  "^R.  C,  D,&c.  with  the  breathing  before 
the  ^R,  as  Herse,  &c.  ;  and  in  the  second,  those  terms  with  the 
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breathing  before  the  '^C,  D,  &c.  when  the  sound  of  r  has  disap- 
peared, as  Occo,  &c.  &c. — The  Reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  the 
simple  process  by   which   the  various    senses  of    our    Element 
^R.  '^C,  D,  G,  &c.  resolve  themselves  into  their  original  pnnci- 
ples.      He    will   perceive,  that  they   are  all   connected  with  the 
Earth,  considered  under  two  points  of  view,  either  as  *  A  Place  of 
*  Restj — pr  as  in  a  state  oi  Agitation.'   When  the  Earth  has  been 
considered,  as  *  A  Place  of  Rest^'  it  has  supplied  us  with  terms,, 
which  denote  the  Certain — Fixed — Appropriate  Spot,  Enclosed  for 
the  purposes  of  Safety  and  Security — The  Spoty  on  which  things 
are  Placed — Situated^  as  on   a  Base  or  Foundation^  or  on  which 
Persons  Dwell — Remain^  &c.  &c.     When  the  Surface  or  Soil  of 
the    Earth  is  considered,   as    in    a  state  of  Agitation^  it    sup- 
plies us  with  terms,  relating  to  the  operations  of  Agriculture, — 
to  the    notion  of  Excitement — Irritation — Commotionj   &c.  &c. — 
We  perceive,  moreover,  through  what  a  wide  range  of- Human 
ideas  these  two  modes  of  conceiving  so  important  an  object  as 
the  Earth  will  conduct  the  understanding.     In  the  two  former 
Chapters  of  this  Work,  I   have  already  illustrated  the  extensive 
influence  of  this  impression,  when  the  Earth  is  considered  as  a 
Place  of  Rest;   and  in  the  present   Chapter  I  shall  examine  the 
influence  of  the  same  impression,   when  the  Surface  or   Soil  of 
the  Earth  is  considered,  as  in  a  state  o^  Agitation.     The  great 
materials  of  Human  Speech    have   been  derived  from  these  two 
sources  ;  namely,  from  the  idea  of  Place ^  and  that  of  Stirring  up — 
Routing  up — Cutting  up — or  Vellicating  a  surface,  as  the  Ground, 
Earth;    but  the  latter  idea  is  the  most  prevalent,  and  is  per- 
petually  operating    on     occasions,    which    are    apparently     most 

remote    from    such  notions.     As    I    advance    in    the    secrets    of 
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Language,  I  perceive  still  more  and  more  the  extepsive  influence 
of  this  latter  idea  ;  and  I  may  perhaps  have  sometimes  erred  in 
attributing  certain  words  to  the  Earth,  when  considered  as  the 
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Sase — the  Settled  Places  on  which  things  Rest,  or  are  Placed, 
which  were  originally  connected  with  terms,  belonging  to  the 
same  Spot — the  Earth,  when  considered  as  the  Surface  in  a  state 
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of  Agitation.  The  Reader  will  not  wonder  at  an  error  of  this 
kind,  when  the  point  is  obscure,  and  the  idea  of  Agitation  is  not 
prominent  in  the  sense  of  the  word  ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  he  will 
be  of  opinion,  that  in  such  cases,  where  'the  original  spot  is  duly 
ascertained,  this  minuteness  of  distinction  is  unnecessary. 

1  have  endeavoured,  in  the  progress  of  these  Researches,  to 
detail  the  train  of  ideas,  which  I  was  desirous  of  unfolding,  in 
that  order,  which  I  conceived  best  adapted  for  conciliating  tfie 
attention  and  engaging  the  conviction  of  the  Reader,  to  a  variety  of 
facts,  as  yet  unknown  and  unexplored.  I  have  abstained  there- 
fore from  introducing  points  which  related  rather  to  Theory,  and 
the  Modus  concipiendi,  than  to  the  spirit  and  force  of  my  argument ; 
till  I  was  obliged,  by  the  course  of  nay  Enquiries,  to  enter  on  the 
explanation  of  such  topics,  and  to  exhibit  certain  terms,  which, 
under  a  minute  variety  of  form,  connected  themselves  with  the 
Race  of  words  which  are  now  to  be  examined.  We  have  seen 
the  term  Harrow  under  the  form  ^R;  and  we  shall  find, 
how  it  attaches  itself  to  the  form,  now  under  discussion,  "RS, 
'^RT,  &c.,  when  we  consider  the  parallel  terms  in  other  Lan- 
guages. The  Etymologists,  under  Hiirroze;,  justly  produce,  as 
parallel,  Harse,  Herce,  Herse,  (Fr.)  Hercke,  {Re\g.)  Harcke, 
(Germ.)  Rostrum,  Harre,  (Dan.)  the  old  barbarous  Latin  word 
Herciare,  &c. ;  and  they  have  likewise  properly  referred  us  to 
our  English  word  Harrie,  and  its  parallel  terms  Hergian,  (Sax.) 
Herge^  (Dan.)  H  arrear^  (Spanish,)  Torquere,  &c.  &c.  Here 
we  see,  how  the  forms  '^RS  and  ^R  connect  themselves  with 
each  other.  Wis  shall  find,  moreover,  that  these  forms  familiarly 
pass  into  each,  other;  and  that  the  words,  appearing  under  such 
forms,   should   be   considered  as   ultimately   related.     We  must 
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observe,  however,  of  these  forms,  as  we  observed  of  the  other 
forms,  ^RS,  &c.  T,  &c.  RT,  &c.,  that  though  they  pass  into 
each  other  on  certain  occasions,  and  may  be  regarded,  as  be- 
longing to  the  same  Element;  yet  still  they  may  be  considered, 
under  another  point  of  view,  as  distinct  forms,  generating  a  race 
of  words  peculiar  to  themselves  *• 

The 


•  As  the  following  observations  relate  rather  to  the  Theory  of  the  question,  than  to 
the  essential  business  of  our  Researches,  I  shall  assign  this  discussion  to  the  place 
of  a  Note,  that  the  Reader  may  consult  it,  without  diverting  his  attention  from  the 
main  scope  and  spirit  of  the  argument.     It  may  be  enquired  perhaps  by  some,  which 
of  these  forms,  ^R,  &c.  or  ^RS,  should  be  regarded  as  the  Primitive  or  Original  form. 
On  this  point  I  can  only  observe,  that  such  a  qucstio9  belongs  tattier  to  the  mode  of 
conceiving  the  subject,  than  to  the  fact,  which  is  intended  to  be  exhibited.— :I  have 
chosen  to  represent  ^RC,  &c.  *C,  &c.  RC,  as  the  general  Elementary  form  or  forms, 
because,  in  considering  the  words,  conveying  the  same  train  of  ideas,  and  ultimately, 
as  I  conceive,  belonging  to  each  other,  under  the  forms  ^RC,  &c.  ^R|  I  have  found, 
that  the  greater  number  of  words  appear  under  the  form  or  forms  ^RC,  &c.  ^C,  &c. 
RC,  8cc.,  and  but  few  under  the  form  ^R  ;  and  moreover,  that  the  name  for  the  object, 
from  which,  as  I  conceive^  under  various  forms  and  Elements,  Languages  have  been 
supplied  with  words,  appears  under  the  form  ^RC — *RS,  *RT,  8cc.  in  our  Teutonic 
Dialects,  and  in  other  ancient  Languages,  as  Earth,  Erde,  8cc.  Aretz,  (Heb.)  &c. 
The  Reader  perhaps  may  imagine,  that  the  form  ^R,  as  seeming  to  appear  in  a  more 
simple  state  than  that  of  ^RC,  8cc.  RC,  &c.,  should  be  regarded  as  the  Primitive  and 
Original  form.     Under  this  idea^  he  will  perhaps  consider  the  Greek  Era,  (e^«.  Terra,) 
and   other   words   in   the  same  form.  Ear,  (Eng.)  To  Plough,  Harrozv,     Aroo, 
(Afov,)  Aro,  as  terms  existing  in  the  more  primitive  state;   and  that  Ear-/A,  Er-^^, 
HER-5e,  &c.  are  the  derivatives,  in  which  t,  th,  and  d,  are  organical  additions  to  the 
^R.     Under  the  Hypothesis,  which  in  any  mode  of  conceiving  the  matter  is  alike 
supposed,  that  these  words  are  allied  to  each  other ;  it  will  certainly  be  oftentimes 
a  fact,  that  a  word  under  the  form  ^RT  has  directly  passed  from  a  word  under  the 
form  ^R,  and  may  therefore  be  justly  said  to  be  derived  from  it.     Yet  we  must 
remember,  that  from  the  same  principle,  which  alike  supposes  the  separation  and  the 
union  of  sounds  represented  by  R  and  T,  &c.,  the  form  ^R^  may  equally  pass  into  the 
form  ^R.    Such  facts,  of  one  word  passing  into  another,  will,  no  doubt,  perpetually 
occur ;  and  sometimes  the  more  original  form,  or  the  original  word,  may  be  discovered 
by  the  arts  of  Etymology.   It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  this  process  is  gene- 
rally placed  out  of  our  reach;  and  that  the  principle,  on  which  such  a  proceas  is 
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«  

The  succeeding  word  to  Harrowes  in    Skinner's  Lexicon  is 
To  Harry p*  which  he  derives  from  Harier,  Vexare  ;    Lacessere. 

These 


supposed  to  be  effected^  will  suggest  to  us  a  more  comprehensive  mode  of  conceiving 
the  operation  by  which  words  are  generated^ 

In  enquiries  of  this  nature,  it  is  very  difficult  to  consider  the  question,  under  that 
abstract  point  of  view,  which  is  necessary  for  the  due  comprehension  of  the  subject. 
The  symbols  of  written  Language  are  too  apt  to  confuse  our  ideas,  and  to  lead  us  into 
distinctions,  which  are  often  idle  and  unnecessary.  When  we  adopt  a  single  symbol  ^R, 
in  order  to  represent  a  certain  class  of  words;  and  then  add  a  second  letter  or  symbol 
to  it,  in  order  to  represent  another  class  of  words,  we  are  apt  to  confound  the  number  of 
the  symbols  with  their  power,  and  to  consider  that  form,  which  happens  to  be  represented 
by  symbols  numerically  less,  as  affording  the  more  simple  and  original  form.  Let  us, 
however,  conceive  the  matter  under  another  point  of  view.  Let  us,  instead  of  using 
known  characters,  adopt  an  unknown  symbol ;  as  for  Q  example,  in  order  to  represent 
the  general  expression  for  the  Element.  Let  us  suppose,  that  this  symbol  Q  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  certain  peculiar  sound,  in  which  the  kindred  sounds,  expressed  by  the 
characters  ^R  and  ^T,  &c.,~are  involved;  and  let  us  imagine,  that  these  sounds  are 
sometimes  found  separate,  as  ^R,  ^T,  &c.,  and  sometimes  united,  as  ^RT,  &c.  RT,  8cc. 
From  this  mode  of  conceiving  the  matter,  we  should  scarcely  become  intelligible  to 
ourselves,  if  we  attempted  to  enquire,  which  of  the  forms  *R,  ^T,  *RT,  8cc.  RT,  8cc. 
should  be  considered  as  the  more  original  form. — ^We  should  only  be  able  to'  say, 
that  when  one  of  these  sounds  was  heard,  the  forms  ^R,  ^T,  8cc.  would  appear,  and 
that,  whed  they  were  both  heard,  the  forms  ^RT,  RT,  &c.  would  be  visible.  With 
respect  to  the  vowel  breathing  we  should  observe,  that  it  might  exist  before,  after,  and 
between  these  sounds. — Under  this  point  of  view,  it  would  be  idle  to  say,  that  the 
term  Ear-(A  is  derived  from  Era,  (e^s,)  8cc.,  from  an  idea,  that  Era  appears  to  be 
in  a  more  simple  state,  because  it  happens  to  be  represented  by  characters,  less  in 
number  than  the  other. 

When  we  allow,  however,  that  all  these  forms  belong  to  each  other,  and  observe, 
moreover,  that  the  words  under  the  form  ^R  are  inconsiderable  in  number,  when 
compared  with  the  words  under  the  other  forms ;  we  conclude,  that  the  Human  organs 
are  less  inclined  to  enunciate  the  ^R  by  itself,  and  more  disposed  to  combine  T,  Sec. 
with  it,  as  '^RT,  RT,  or  to  enunciate  *r,  8cc.  alone.  When  we  consider  this,  and  re- 
member, moreover,  what  I  have  before  observed,  that  the  name  for  the  Ground  assumes 
the  form  ^RT,  Sec.  in  our  Teutonic  Dialects,  as  Earth,  &c.;  the  Reader,  I  trust,  will 
acknowledge  the  propriety  of  my  representing  *RT,  &c.  *T,  RT,  &c.  as  the  general 
formula  for  the  Element.  I  shew,  in  different  parts  of  my  Work,  that  the  Element 
has  assumed  other  forms  likewise,  which  ought  not  to  have  found  a  place  in  a  general 
representation  of  the  Elementary  characters.  On  the  whole,  as  I  conceive,  I  have 
selected  that  form,  as  the  general  expression,  which  is  best  adapted  to  represent  the 
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These  words,  we    see,  belong  to  each  other,  as  Harass — and 
Harasser,  (Fr.)  belong   to  the   form  Herse.     Nothing  can  so 

strongly 


great  body  of  facts^  which  I  have  undertaken  to  unfold.  If  the  Reader  will  recur  to 
iny  original  explanation  of  the  Elementary  Characters,  and  the  subsequent  statement ; 
he  will  find,  tliat  the  mode  of  conceiving  the  process,  which  I  have  there  adopted, 
does  not  interfere,  in  point  of  fact,  with  the  more  abstract  mode  of  viewing  the 
question,  which  is  here  exhibited. — ^Though  I  imagine,  that  the  words,  under  all  these 
forms,  belong  ultimately  to  each  other ;  yet  as  I  consider  them,  under  one  point  of 
view,  as  distinguished  likewise  from  each  other,  and  as  consisting  of  a  race  of  words, 
peculiar  to  themselves,  I  have  arranged  the  terms  under  each  form  in  separate  articles. — 
Thus  have  I  exhibited,  on  the  same  spot,  the  race  of  words  which  more  directly  belong 
to  each  other ;  and  in  those  cases,  which  appeared  to  admit  of  some  doubt,  to  what 
form  Bu  term  should  be  referred,  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  such  distinctions,  which 
the  nature  of  the  example  would  admit. 

I  have  avoided,  however,  that  minuteness  of  enquiry,  which  seemed  to  be  involved 
with  cases  placed  out  of  our  reach ;  and  have  contented  myself  with  recording  those 
plain  and  intelligible  facts,  which  we  are  better  enabled  to  discover  and  to  detail. 
Various  cases  certainly  exist,  arising  from  different  modes  of  operation ;  and  some  of 
these  may  be  stated  as  facts,  which  can  be  sufficiently  ascertained  ;  though  others  are 
of  such  a  nature,  that  they  cannot  now  be  discovered.  Thus  a  great  race  of  words, 
under  thfe  form  '*RT,&c.,  have  been  derived^  directly  or  remotely,  from  certain  terms,  de- 
noting the  Ground,  under  the  form  ^RT,  &c.,  as  Earth,  8cc.  ;  that  is,  such  words  would 
not  have  existed,  unless  the  name  for  the  Ground  had  appeared  under  the  form  *RT, 
such  as  A=Earth,  &c.,  and  these  directly  belong  to  Earth.  Such  words  we  may  expect 
most  to  abound  in  those  Languages,  in  which  the  familiar  term  for  the  Ground  appears 
under  that  form,  as  in  the  Teutonic  Dialects.  Still,  however,  as  the  forms  *R  and 
^RT,  8ic.  perpetually  pass  into  each  other,  a  great  race  of  words  must  exist  under  the 
form  ^RT,  &c.  which  would  have  existed,  if  the  familiar  name  for  the  Ground  had 
never  appeared  under  the  form  *RT.  Thus,  when  we  consider  the  parallel  terms  to 
Harrow,  under  the  form  ^RT,  &c.,  as  Herse,  Herce,  these  terms  might  have 
existed,  though  the  word  Earth  had  not  appeared. '  Such  distinctions,  however,  are 
generally  placed  out  of  our  reach,  or  we  involve  ourselves  in  enquiries  about  cases, 
which  from  the  very  nature  of  the  question  will  not  admit  of  discrimination  or  distinc- 
tion. When,  therefore,  I  refer  any  term,  under  the  form  *RT,  &c.,  to  Earth,  Erde, 
I  do  not  mean  to  entangle  myself  with  any  distinction  of  this  sort ;  but  I  mean  simply 
to  observe,  that  such  a  term,  under  the  form  ^RT,  is-  to  be  referred  to  a  race  of  words 
ultimately  connected  with  a  name  for  the  Ground,  among  which  words  Earth  is 
found  under  the  same  form.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is  supposed  that  *RT 
represenU  the  Elementary  form,  or  that  the  T  is  an  organical  addition  to  the  *R. 
\Vhen  the  *RT  represents  the  Elementary  form,  and  is  connected  with  the  name  of 
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strongly   exhibit   the  contracted    conceptions^   which   have    been 
formed  on  the  subject  of  Etymology,  than   the  fact  which  here 

presents 


the  Ground  under  that  form,  as  Earth,  &c.,  I  have  discovered  the  fact,  which  belongs 
to  the  spirit  of  my  Hypothesis. — Yet  there  is  another  case  of  words  under  the  form 
^RT,  &c.  *RS,  &c.,  where  the  T  and  S  are  not  organical  additions  to  the  ^R,  but 
are  significant  additions  derived  from  the  analogies  of  Language,  8cc.  Here,  if  this 
fact  could  be  discovered,  it  would  not  be  right  to  say,  that  the  word  belonged  to  the 
form  ^RT;  but  we  ought  to  consider  it,  as  attached  to  the  form  ^R.  This  case 
I  always  mean  to  point  out  to  the  Reader,  when  it  can  be  duly  ascertained;  though 
perhaps  I  have  omitted  to  do  so,  when  it  really  exists. — ^Thus  I  have  referred  the  Greek* 
OrussOy  Oruito,  (p^vcrmiff  o^vrruy)  to  the  Elementary  form  ^RS,  ^RT;  yet  perhaps  the 
Usso  and  Vito  were  additions,  arising  from  the  analogy  of  the  Language ;  and  if  that 
should  be  the  fact,  they  should  be  said  to  belong  to  the  form  ^R,  as  in  Orq,  (p^v, 
ConcitOy)  Aroo,  (a^o«^,)  8cc.  Again  I  must  repeat,  I  hare  been  desirous  of  separating 
certain  facts'  from  each  other,  and  of  marking  certain  distinctions,  whenever  materials 
for  such  separation  and  distinction  were  placed  before  me;  but  it  must  be  rememr 
.bered,  that  such  materials  are  oftentimes  removed  altogether  out  of  our  reach, — that  in 
a  great  variety  of  cases,  the  question  dwindles  into  a  petty  and  almost  unintelligible 
minuteness,  referring  merely  to  the  Modus  concipiendi;  and  that  any  laboured  discussion 
on  these  secondary  points  removes  our  attention  from  the  great  nnd  fundamental Juct, 
which  constitutes  the  force  and  spirit  of  these  researches.  This  broad  and  intelligible 
fact  is,  that  all  these  forms  *R,  *RT,  &c.  ^T,  &c.  RS,  &c,  supply  a  race  or  races  of 
words,  which  are  ultimately  to  be  referred  to  each  other,  and  which  are  inseparably 
blended  with  terms,  expressing  the  Ground  and  its  operations,  as  £RA,(E^a,)  Earth, 

&C.   ESTIA,  (E<rr»«,)  8CC. — HaRROW,  HeRSE,  OcCO,  &C.  &C. 

The  Reader  will  be  enabled  best  to  understand  the  force  of  the  above  observations, 
by  considering  the  examples  themselves,  in  which  these  forms  pass  into  each  other. 
He  will  there  see,  how  intimately  the  form  ^R  is  connected  with  the  form  -*RS, 
*RT;  and  consequently,  how  the  sounds  RandT,  S,  &c.  are  related  to  each  other. 
We  may  here,  however,  briefly  state  what  the  ordinary  Grammarians  detail  respecting 
the  relation  between  ^R  and  S,  &c.  I  have  before  produced  the  remarks  of  Robert 
Ainsworth  on  the  sound  of  R;  who  observes,  that  it  is  formed  "  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
"  throat,  hilt  so  vibrated  by  a  quaver  of  the  tongue,  and  allision  on  the  teeth,  that  it 
"makes  a  sound  Uke  the  grinning  of  a  dog;  whence  it  is  called  the  canine  letter: 
"  but  the  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  give  it  so  soft  and  lisping  a  sound,  that  in 
"writing  they  sometimes  omitted  it,  calling -the  Etrusci,  Thusci,  or  Tusci;  and 
"especially  before  S;  thus  Ennius  writ  pr-OS-ii5,  r*-US-us,  for  /?r-ORS-us, 
"  JR^-URS-i/5."  And  the  same  Philologist  adds,  **  Yea,  the  sound  of  this  lisped  JR  was 
"  so  near  that  of  its  neighbour  S,  that  they  writ  aSa,  cflSmew,  papySii,  for  aRa, 
"  caRmen,  papylSAi;  and  we  find  the  termination  oS,  as  well  as  oR,  in  good  writers 

"  still.'' 
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presents  itself;  namely,  that  Skinner  and  Junius  have  not  seen 
any  affinity  between  Harrow  and  Harry ;  though  in  the  Lexicons 
of  both  these  Etymologists,  the  terms  are  directly  adjacent  to  each 
other.  Lye,  however,  ventures  to  observe,  **  Chaucero  Harrowe 
*^  est  idem  quod  prascedens  HarrU,  et  hinc  fortasse  dicitur  per 
''  translationem  instrumentum,  quo  glebas  diminuuntur/'  The 
forms  of  Ara  and  Asa  will  shew  us,  how  these  words  at  once 
belong  to  Era,  (E^«,)  Estw,  (E(rT/«,)  and  EAR=Tft.  The  Etymo- 
logists acknowledge,  that  Ara  has  some  relation  to  the  Chaldee 
JDK  AR-G,  or  AR-0,  and  the  Hebrew  pK  ARZ,  "  quippe,"  says 
R.  Ainsworth,  **  quae  humilis  fuit,  ut  quae  Diis  inferis  praecipue 
**  esset,  ut  altare  ab  altitudine,  quod  superis/'  Our  Etymologists 
likewise  remind  us  of  the  Greek  Ara^  (A^«,  Praeces.)  The  Greek 
Ar-jow^i,  (Af flwffca/,  Precor,  facio  vota; — Imprecor,  Maledico,)  means, 
in  its  original  sense,  as  I  imagine,  'To  Curse^*  and  belongs  to 
Akoo,  {A^oca,  Aro,)  by  the  same  metaphor,  as  Harry  belongs  to 
Harrow.  In  the  Latin  ARATrum,  the  Greek  AROxrow,  Arotriao^ 
Aroter^  {A^or^ovy  Aratrum^  A^or^seu^^  Aro,  A^oriyj,  Arator,)  we  see  the 
T;  but  whether  it  be  an  organical  addition  to  the  ^R,  or  a  signifi- 
cant one,  arising  from  the  construction  of  Language,  I    cannot 

decide. 


"  still." — Again  he  observes  how  pauCus  belongs  to  pauRos,  (Uetv^o^,)  aGna  to  aBju, 
(A^,,^)— -how  meRidies  is  written  for  meDidieSj  aRlabi  for  dUlabi^  &c.  8ic.  From 
this  affinity  between  R  and  S,  &c.  it  has  arisen,  that  R  becomes  the  neighbour  of  * 
S,  as  R.  Ainsworth  is  pleased  to  call  it^  in  the  arrangement  of  our  Alphabets,  as  in 
English,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  &c. ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  characters,  representing 
these  sounds,  differ  only  from  each  other  in  some  Languages,  by  a  minute  mark  of 
distinction.  In  Hebrew,  the  D  and  the  R  T*)  are  distinguished  only  by  a  little  protu- 
berance ;  and  in  Arabic,  the  R  and  Z,  or  Ra^  Za,  which  are  placed  together,  differ 
only  by  a  dot  put  over  the  latter,  ^jj* — ^I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  examples  them- 
selves, which  will  illustrate  and  confirm  the  force  of  these  preliminary  observations. 
The  Reader  will  however  remember,  that  I  do  not  mean  in  this  Work  to  extend  my 
enquiries  to  any  great  length  on  the  race  of  words  under  the  form  ^R,  but  to  consider 
those  only,  which  present  themselves  to  me  in  the  course  of  my  discussions  on  the 
words  under  the  form  ^RT,  8ic. 
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decide.  In  the  Dialects  of  the  Celtic,  many  of  the  parallel  terma^ 
appear  likewise  under  the  form  '^RT;  but  here  the  Celtic 
Scholar  must  assist  in  determining,  whether  the  T,  &c.  be  an 
organical  or  significant  addition.  In  Lhuyd,  among  the  terms 
for  Aro,  I  find  the  Welsh  Ardhy,  Aredig,  the  Cornish  *  Dho  Araz^' 
the  Armoric  Arat,  and  the  Irish  Ar;  for  Arator  I  find  the  Welsh 
Ardhur,  and  the  Cornish  «  Dean  Ardar^  Ardhur;  and  for  Ardtrum 
we  have  the  Welsh  Aradr.  the  Cornish  Ardar^  and  the  Armoric 
Arar. 

In  English,  To  Bare  signifies  ^  To  Plough ; '  and  the  Etymo- 
logists have  referred  us  under,  this  word  to  the  Welsh  Aredigj  the 

1  4 

Gothic  Arian^  the  Saxon  Eridn,  the  German  ErreUj  the  Belgic 
Aeren,  and  the  Latin  and  Greek  Aro  and  Arpo,  (A^ou.)  They 
remind  us,  moreover,  of  the  Welsh  Ar^  Arvum,  and  the  Greek 
Aroura,  (A^oufo.)  They  might  likewise  have  added  the  Greek 
Era,  (E^cc,)  which  is  the  simpler  state  of  Ar=Oura,  (A^w^^,)  and 
a  variety  of  other  words,  which  denote  the  Eart/i,  under  the 
Element  ^R.  The  Saxon  Brian  directly  connects  itself  with  the 
form  ^RG,  as  Lye  gives  us  at  the  same  time  ^[ERian,  ERioan; 
Arare,  and  Ergm^,  EREO^n^,  ERio^n^,  ARan^.  In  Gothic  too, 
ARjands  is  ARans;  and  from  these  words  we  have  our  name 
Aroand,  as  in  the  name  of  the  Inventor  of  the  Patent  Lamps. 
Ear  for  Plough  occurs  in  Shakspeare.  <*He,  that  Ears  my 
land,"  says  the  Clown,  in  All 's  Well  that  ends  iVelU  "  spares 
my  team,  and  gives  me  leave  to  inn  the  crop:  If  I  be  his 
"  cuckold,  he's  my  drudge.'*  (A.  I.  S.  3.)  &c.  &c.  In  Welsh, 
Hear  or  Hyar  means  *<Easy  to  be  ploughed,  ARoble^  plain,  even/' 
In  Arabic,  ciyai. Hers, signifies  ^'Cultivating,''  and  v±^l js^ Herras^ 
"  Sowing,''  is  "A  Farmer;*'  and  hence  the  Persians  say,  *'Hurs 
"  or  Hers  Saukten,'*  (jJcLLw  ^j^  ''  To  Plough/*  Again,  in  Arabic, 
qmjjI  Eris,  means  ''  A  Plowman,  Husbandman,  Farmer;  "  and  it 
likewise  means    "A   Prince,   Chief/'     The   preceding   word  is 
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ijj\  Eriz>  which  denotes  '^  Frost,  hoar-frost,  rime/'  This 
will  remind  us  of  the  Greek  Erse;  (Ef<nf,  Ros) ;  and  now  we  shall 
understand,  that  these  terms  mean,  what  is  upon  the  surface  of 
the  Earth.  An  adjacent  term  in  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary  is 
Eriz,  o^!  j'  **  Broad,  Wide,  large,"  which  will  bring  to  our 
remembranre  the  Greek  Eurus,  (jtu^c,  Latus.)  In  the  same 
opening  of  Mr.  Richardson's  Dictionary,  where  these  words  occur, 
we  have  o^Jj'  Uruz,  **  Earths,  Grounds/*^ — In  the  Russian 
Dialect  of  the  Sclavonic,  Oratze  is  a  Plowman  ;  and  to  this  source 
we  shoaild  probably  refer  the  name  HoratWh^,  A^Orace,  Orazio, 
(Lat.Eng.  Itkt)  &C.&C. 

'     The  Greek  Orusso,  Orutto,  (Oft;(r<r«,  Of uttai,  Fodio,)  *To  Dig,' 
would  be   naturally   derived,   as   we   shall   all  agree,   from    the 
Ground  i  and  it  signifies,  as  I  imagine,  to  Earth;  or  to  break  up 
the  Earth.     If  the  Reader  should  suppose,  that  the  Usso  or  the 
Utto  were  derived  from  the  analogy  of  the  Greek  Language,  or 
that  the  words,  to  which  it  immediately  belonged,  bore  the  Ele- 
mentary form    '^R,  .then  he  must  conceive  the  term  Or-usso  to 
coiooid^l  with  Oro,  (Ofoi,.  Concito,)  and    to  signify   *  To  Era,' 
(Pfa,  Terra,)  if  I  may  so  express  it,  *To  Break  up  the  Era, — To 
*Ear — up  the  Ground^'  &c.  &c.     In  the  Latin  z/^Erto,  we  have 
no  such  minute  point  to  adjust;    and  this,  we  perceive,  -may  be 
safely  considered  as /To  Earth.'     Robert^  Ains  worth  has  given  its 
genuine  sense,  v^hen  he  explains  it  by  *'  To  Dig^  or  cast  up^ 
"  Quo  sidere  Terram  v^EKTere/'     Virgil,  we  know,  has  likewise 
v^ERsare  Terram,  whicH  means  ^  To  Plough  it.'      In  the  **  Duro 
"  Tenanu  qui  v^EKiit  ARATro,"  we  see  the  action  EftT,  and  the 
In^rument  AiAir  or  Art,  both  belonging  to  the  Ea^rth.      From 
the  action  of  Ploughing  or  Turning  up  the  Lan^f,  z;=Erto  has  the 
sense  of  Turn  applied  in  a  different  maimer,trr\ To  Turn  about  in 
c  passing  Yxom  Furrow  to  Furrow;'  and  hence  we  have  v»Ersiw, 
the  z^^Erse.     The  Latib  v^Eksus  is  explained   by  Robert  Ains- 
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worth ;  "  A  turning  about  at  a  land's  end. — A  Rank,  roW  or  series 
"  of  trees. ^— A  line,  even  in  |5rose.^— A  V^rse."  We  now  see,  that 
v-Erswt,  Lines,  Rows,  tz-vErses,  mean  no  more  than  Earths,  if 
I  may  so  say,  or  Furrows ^  turning  one  into  the  other,  as  it  were, 
or  regularly  recurring^  one  after  the  other.  From  ,  this  regular 
recurrence  oi  Furrow  after.  Furrow  hy  the  action  of  Turning 
about — Up  a|id  Pown  in  Ploughing,  i;=:ERSARt  signifies  *  To  be 
•  about  any  things'  or,  as  we  express  it,  by  a  word  derived  from 
z/-ERsor,  *To  be  con-v-EKsant  in'any  thii%.'  Thufs  we  see,  how 
our  term^con'V-^Ejxfi^ation  belongs  to  the  Earth,  however  remote 
it  may  appear  from  that  spot.  The  Gtkek  Pdleo,  to  which  Our 
words  Plough  and  Ply  belong,  has  precisely  the  same  mea'nihg ; 
and  hence  it  is  expjlained  in  our  ordinary  Vocabularies  by 
"  z'-Erto,  V'ERsa,  z;-ERSor,  Aro/* 

In  the  Tuscan  Di^le^it,  jdrsfi  Verse  signifles  1*  Averte  Jgnem,*' 
as  Festus  inforpjs  us.  Vetse  isi  suip^p^Qspjl^^^o  t^^^^he.t^fm  for 
Fire,  and  therefore  Ar>£  corresponds  with  Averte.  In  Ars^^ 
we  see  the  true  fori»  of  z;-Erto.  I  shall  shew,  that  tlie 
term  for  Fiffi,  t;=;ERSE,  belongs  to  the  same  race  of  words, 
z'-Erto,  Arse,  &P-  '  Tq  Stir  up;'  and  that  it  is  derived  from  the 
idea,  oi  Commotion— Agitation,  &c.  &c.'  IlAf  Heferew;  bS^  IRTi 
signifies  '*  To  turn  aside,  turn  over,- •  a^  Mr.  ParkKlft^st  fe}^^  it, 
who  has  justly  referred  it  to  the  Latin  z/=iERToy^^hdl^e:5nglish 
w-RiTH,  w-Reath.  .  The  succeeding  wo^d  in^^Mr.  ParWiurst's 
Hebrew  Lexic;ohy  i$  T)^  IRK  ^  the\^6rigiiial  ideai.of.which^  ^s 
our  Author  conceives,  is  '*  To  be,  long^  extend^  in  lengtli.V 
The  sense  of  Extension^,  ^e  sliould  naturally  conceiye  to  be 
derived  from  Space  on  the  Earth.  The  prececling  term>  to 
OI^IRT,  is  n"l^  IRCj^^^«th,e.MoonL"  which  Mf-  Parkhurst^supposes- 
to  belong  to  pn»  ARCA,  •* '!^o  go  in  a  Tf^ck/'jWhicli  brings  us 
directly  to  the  Eart^»  Arg»  &c.    This  will  remind  us  of  the  Greek 

ERCH-omai,   (j^x"!*-^'*  £o»)  ''^^  '^^'*     I'h^  succeeding  word  in 
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Mr.  Parkhurst's  Lexicon  to  the  latter  Hebrew  term,  is  71^  ARK, 
which  denotes  '*To  be  or  grow  Long,"  and  which  is  only 
another  form,  as  we  see,  of  71*  IRK,  "  To  be  Long/' 


Terms,  which  relate  to  Action- 
Labour —  Work^  &c.,  or  to 
the  idea  of  Working^  up  any 
thing,  connected  with  opera- 
tion performed  on  or  with 
the  Earth,  Erde,  Aretz, 
Aro,  &c.  &c« 


^■^»i<»#>#»*» 


Erdo— "Rezo.  (Gr.)  To  Do; 
originally  To  Earth,  To  Cul- 
tivate the  Earth,  To  labour. 

''Res.  (Lat.) 

EROon.  (Gr.)  The  labour  of 
Agriculture. 

ic;-Ork.  (Eng.}  &c.  &c.  &c. 

GerrOoROfO.  (Gr.)  To  Work  or 
cultivate  the  Earth. 

zc;-EoRK,  z^-Erck,  .zc;=:Ark,  &c. 
&c.  (Sax.  Dan.  Swed.)  Work. 

zc^'^Right,ti;-Ryhta,z«;-Yrhta, 
tcz-AuRSTU.  (Eng.  Sax.  Goth. 
&c.)To  Work. 

Irk,  iKVisome,  zc;-Ark,  &c. 
(Eng.  &c.)  Relating  to  Work, 
Toll,  Pain,  Uc. 


«»^^*«^^. 


Artuo.   (Gr.)    To  Work  any 

thing   up,   or    together.   To 

Season,  Prepare. 
Artos.  (Gr.)  Bread,  What  is 

Worked  up — Kneaded. 
Arteo,  (Gr.)  To  Prepare. 
hKTios,  (Gr.)  Made  or  Worked 

up,  so  as  to  be  whole. 


^^  ■  »*'i*i^^<»<i 


ex^Eficeo.  (Latin,)  To  Work 
Land,  Till,  Labour. 

wsErcise.  (Eng.) 

w-OKoen,  (Sax.)  To  be  Worked 
—Made  or  done.  To  Be. 

w-Yrd.  (Sax.)  The  Worky  fact 
or  circumstance  attached  to 
any  person  or  thing ;  What  is 
Worked  or  Done  to,  or  befalls 
any  one ;  Fate,  Destiny,  &c. 

wsEiRDEs.  (Old  Eng.)  Workers 
— Fates — Destinies. 

w=Ord.  (Eng.)  Originally  the 
Work  or  thing  enjoined  or 
uttered  by  another.  Hence 
the  Enjoining  Speech,  or 
Speech  in  general. 


#^»»^^»»/#i»^>^^» 
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'We  may  well  imagine,  that  the  terms  for  fTork — Labour — Toil, 
&c.  would  be  derived  from  the  Labours  of  Agriculture.  Hence 
we  have  the  Greek  Erdo,  (jE^iu,  facio,)  which  means,  as  I  trust 
we  shall  all  agree,  To  Earth,  Erde,  (Germ,)  &c.  The  Ety- 
mologists derive  it  from  Retso,  (Pe^w,  facio,)  which  should  be 
considered,  as  belonging  to  the  race  of  words  before  us,  signi- 
fying *To  ^Retz— to  Earth,'  when  the  breathing  before  the 
R  does  not  appear.  To  the  form  of  Retzo,  (P6^«,)  must  be  re- 
ferred  the  Latin  Res,  which  means  miction — Business — Employment. 
Some  Etymologists  have  acknowledged  this  origin,  though  others 
derive  Res  from  the  Greek  Pijv,  Ovis,  the  Hebrew  t^NT  RAS, 
Caput,  &c.  &c.  Res  connects  itself  with  Rus,  and  is  used  in 
its  original  sense,  when  combined  with  the  derivative  of  that 
word,  in  the  phrase  Res  Rustica.  The  form  of  the  Element 
RS  will  be  fully  considered  in  the  progress  of  our  dicussions. 
In  the  same  column  of  my  Greek  Vocabulary,  where  Erdo,  (e^^^,) 
is  found,  we  have  Ergow,  (E^yew,  Opus,)  fVork,  Labour;  which, 
as  we  now  see,  belongs  to  our  Element  under  the  form  ^RG, 
to  ARK,  ARG,  &c.  (Chald.  Samar.  Syr.  &c.)  We  shall  likewise 
imderstand,  that  the  English  explanatory  term  w-Ork  is  only 
another  form  of  the  Greek  Ergow,  {Y^yov.)  Every  one  knows, 
that  the  appropriate  sense  of  Ergo«,  (jE^yov^)  as  given  in  our 
School-boy  Vocabularies,  is  *  Labor  in  Agro  ;'  and  that  the  title  of 
Hesiod's  book  on  Agriculture,  is  **Erga  kai  Emerai,"  (EPFA  kou 
Hjttg^a/,)  *z«;s=Orks  and  Days/  The  Greek  G^-Orgm,  {Vtta^y^u, 
Terram  colo,)  is  derived,  we  know,  from  Ge  and  Ergo;^,  (E^yoif,) 
and  means  •  To  w^Ork  or  Cultivate  the  Land.'  The  English  word 
ze;=^RiGHT  is  still  another  form  of  zi/sOrk,  as  5%/^=tt;-RiGHT — *  the 
^  Man,  Who  ze;-ORKS  in  making  Ships/  The  Etymologists,  under 
Work,  produce  the  parallel  terms  to  be  found  in  other  Languages, 
as  the  Saxon  fFeorc,  the  Danish  Ferck,  the  Swedish  fFark,  the 
Belgic  and  German  IFerck,  and  Wercken,  fFirken,  the  Runic  Uerg, 
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the  Gothic  fFaurstw,  &c.  Under  Wright,  they  refer  us  to  the 
Saxon  JVryhta,  Wyrhta,  which  they  derive  from  the  Saxon  verb 
Weorcan,  Wyrcarij  Operari.  From  Wright,  the  WoRKWjn,  is 
derived,  we  know,  our  familiar  name  Wright.  The  word  ap- 
pears under  various  forms  in  Saxon  and  Gothic,  as  fFeorc,  fTerc, 
Wircan,  Wyrcan,  fVaurkjan^  *  to  Work,'  &c.  &c.  Under  the 
word  fFircan,  To  fFork,  in  Lye,  we  are  brought  to  the  very  spot, 
and  the  union  of  the  very  terms,  which  I  have  supposed  in  my 
Hypothesis,  **  Land  vel  Eorthj^,  w^YRcan,  Terram  elaborare, 
•*  colere/' — '*  Mannaes  the  thaEoRTHi?n<T«;-ORHTE,  Homo  non  erat 
'*  qui  terram  coleret."  In  Greek,  the  parallel  term  lE^RQazo  is 
adopted,  ^^  Anthropos  ouk  een  EKoazesthai  auteen,"  AvQ^caTrog  owe  iiv 
EPrAZES0AI  avTfjv.  Dr.  Jamieson,  under  the  Scotch  w-Irk,  "  To 
**  fTork,  to  cause,  to  accomplish,"  observes,  that  this  term  and  its 
parallels  ^'  appear  in  a  more  radical  form  in  Isl.  Yrke,  Yrk-z^, 
**  Arare,  Colere  terram,  from  YR-m,  id.  glebam  radere,"  where 
we  see  the  primitive  idea.  We  have  likewise  in  Scotch  the 
preterite  Wroght  and  fyrocht,  which  connect'  themselves  more 
directly  with  the  form  Wrought  in  our  own  Dialect;  and  we  may 
note,  that  the  use  of  the  word  in  English,  which  relates  particu- 
larly to  the  mingling  of  materials^  preserves  the  primitive  idea. 

The  action  of  WoRKm^  Earth,  either  under  the  idea  of 
Cultivating  it  and  Improving  it,  or  that  of  WoRKing  it  up,  as  we 
express  it,  or  Tempering  it  by  the  mingling  of  materials,  leads 
us  to  the  idea  of  Preparing  any  thing  in  general,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  operations  of  Cookery.  Hence  we  have  the 
Greek  Artmo,  (A^tuoi,  Apparo,  adorno,  instruoj  —  Cpndio,) 
which  is  nothing  but  to  Earth — or  Erd,  {E^Ly  facio,)  if  I  may 
so  express  it,  *'  To  Work  up  or  Make  up  any  thing."  In  ARTf^ma, 
(A^TVfjtMj  Condimentum,  conditura,  Pulmentum,)  when  it  signifies 
Pulmentum,  Pottage^  we  see  the  original  idea  of  Earth  or  Mud 
like  materials — of  a  thick  consistency,  mingled  or  Worked  up 
together.  Artos,  (A^ ro;,  Panis,)  Bread,  is  nothing  but  the  Worked 
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up,  or  Kneaded  Substance.  I  shall  shew,  that  Masso,  {Mourcra^ 
Subigo,  Pinso,)  Mix — Mud,  and  Make,  belong  to  each  other  j  and 
that  Masso  signifies  to  Mix  or  Make  up  any  thing  of  a  Mud 
like  consistency.  The  strongest  term  ih  Greek  for  exquisite 
Condiment,  is  a  word,  which  in  its  original  sense  signifies  *To 
*  Mud  or  Thing  a  field  over,'  as  *'  Oi^Xcuw,  Proprie  Fimo  agrum 
"  adspergOy  deinde  cibos  exquisite  condio^  quia  ut  fimo  agri 
•*  foecundipres,  sic  cibi  condimentis  delicatiores  fiunt.'*  Whatever 
be  the  precise  idea  annexed  to  the  metaphor,  whether  that  of  the 
•Lexicographers,  or'  that  which  I  have  annexed  to  Art  wo,  (A^tuaj,) 
the  fact,  at  which  on  a  superficial  view  we  might  be  surprised, 
remains  the  same;  namely,  that  the  term  for  the  preparation  of 
Food,  and  that  too  of  the  most  exquisite  kind,  is  derived  from 
Dirt — Muck,  &c.  The  Onth  in  Ontheleuo^  or  Onth-Theleuo,  be- 
longs, we  know,  to  Onthos,  (OvSo^,  Fimus  seu  stercus  Jumento- 
rum,)  and  the  Thel  in  Theleuo  is  derived  from  Tellus.  The  Saxon 
WiRc^n  signifies  To  Knead  any  Earth  like  or  Mud  like  substance, 
as  in  English  *To  Work'  up  does.  Under  WiKcan,  Ly6  produces 
the  following  Saxon  phrase:  "He  Worhte  fenn  of  his  spatle,*' 
"  Elaboravit  lutum  ex  sputo." — ^*  He — Made  clay  of  the  Spittle," 

S'TTotfio'e     TTi^Xov     ex.     rou    *rrrv(rfJLOLrog.  '  (^jfohn   ix.     6.)        If,    instead    of 

'ETTon/ja-B  'TFifikav,  it  had  been  Hfruere  ^ijXc?y,  the  Eert  in  Eert^^^^, 
(HfTuo-g,)  would  have  precisely  corresponded  with  z«;'^=Orhte.  We 
shall  now  understand  the  origin  of  the  Greek  terms  under  our 
Element  '^RT,  for  a  Feast,  as  EoRTi?2?o,  and  Eorte,  {Eo^tu^u^ 
Festum  celebro,  Eo^ti;,  Festus  dies.)  The  phrase  produced  by  my 
Lexicographer,  EoRT^^ete  EoRTf^n  too  Kurioo,  (Eo^rua-Bn  Eo^rtju  too- 
Kv^tcoj)  will  shew  us  the  original  idea;  .as  the  verb  EoKrasete  bears, 
we  see,  the  sanie  meaning,  as  A^rusete,  (A^rv<rBTe,)  *  Ye  shall  Prepare/ 
In  the  following  passage,  Artw^o  relates  to  the  Preparation  of 
Food,  as  ABiTTvoif  EnHPTTNONTO,  &c.  {Horn.  Hymn,  ad  Cerer. 
v.  ia8.)     The  preceding  term  to  Eortazo,  (Eo^ru^cay)  in  my  Greek 
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Vocabulary,  is  Eoroe,  (e^^,  Cochleare,  Tudicula,)  the  Spoon, 
or  Ladle,  which  belongs  to  the  Oorg^o  in  Ge^OoKoeo,  (rita^ym^) 
and  means  the  instrument,  which  Stirs  up  or  w-Orks  up  any 
thing.  My  Lexicographer  produces  FjOKoesai  and  EoKGizesthai, 
which  means  to  Stir  up  with  a  Ladle.  Eo^tcu,  Cochlear!  Agitare, 
and  Eo^yt^€(r6(tt,  Cochleari  Agitari.     The  Eo^yt^icQat  is  only  another 

form  of  E^ya^i(r9cu^ 

The  Greek  Art^o,  (A^nca^  Paro,  Apparo,)  To  Prepare,  is  only 
another  form  of  ARTwo,(AfTUft>,  Apparo,  adorno,instruo,)  which  means 
the  same.  Artm,  {A^tbco^)  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Artiw, 
(AfTioff,  par,  ut  numerus, — Integer,  perfectus,  omnibus  partibus 
suis  constans  ;  —  Integer,  sanus,  incolumis  ;  —  Consentaneus ; — 
Consummatus,  pleneque  instructus  ad  omnia  pietatis  ofiicia; — 
Paratus  ad  aliquid  faciendum.)  We  see,  that  the  genuine  sense 
of  Artio^,  (A^Tioff,)  is  expressed  by  ^* Paratus  ad  aliquid  facien- 
"  dum,"    or   that   the    word   means    «  Prepared  for  any    use   or 

•  purpose — Made  up — Worked  up^  so  as  to  be  fit  for  a  certain  use 

*  or  purpose.' 

We  perceive,  that  the  idea  of  WoRKm^  the  Earth,  or  of 
Cultivating  and  Preparing  the  Ground  for  produce,  would  at  once 
bring  us  to  the  idea  of  Preparation  in  general, — or  of  Making  up 
any  thing  into  a  due  state  of  Preparation — improvement — per- 
fection— or  completion,  so  as  to  be  fit  for  any  use,  purpose,  &c. 
Hence  it  is,  that  Colo,  *  To  till  or  cultivate  Land,'  means  Improve^ 
ment-^or  Cultivation  in  general : — Colo  is  explained  by  R.  Ainsworth, 
"  To  Till  or  husband  Ground," — **  To  deck,  trim,  or  adorn ; — 
**  To  dress,  or  prune."  Let  us  note  the  word  Dress^ — which 
I  shall  shew  to  belong  to  Dirt,  &c.  But  whether  this  be  a  fact 
or  not,  we  find  in  Dress  the  same  union  of  ideasj  which  I  have 
supposed  to  be  annexed  to  Artwo,  (A^tuo^,)  as  relating  to  the 
Earth.  To  Dress,  we  know,  is  applied  to  Land;  (^*And  the 
''  Lord  God  took  the  Man,  and  put  him  into  the  Garden  of  Eden, 

to 
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"  to  Dress  it,  and  to  keep  it/')  and  likewise  to  the  preparation 
of  Food  by  Cooking,  as  *To  Dress  a  dinner/  Though  the  general 
sense  of  Work/Vi^  Land,  or  the  Earth,  directly  brings  us  to  that 
of  a  Prepared  state  of  things,  yet  the  same  idea  is  acquired  by 
another  turn  of  meaning  annexed  to  this  action.  To  Work 
Earth  conveys  likewise  the  notion  of  Tempering  the  Soil — 
considered  as  the  substance  of  Dirt — of  Mixing  or  WoRKing 
up  the  materials  of  the  Soil,  or  of  Plastic  materials  of  a  similar 
nature,  so  as  to  make  them  in  a  due  state  of  consistency. — ^Now 
I  imagine,  that  this  turn  of  meaning  is  attached  to  the  words 
connected  with  Artuo,  (A^tvco)  ;  and  hence  it  is,  as  I  suppose, 
that  Amos,  (A^«^,)  means  Bread,— that,  in  which  the  materials 
are  Worked  up  in  a  due  state  of  Consistency  and  form  ;  and  hence 
it  is,  I  imagine,  that  Artio^,  (A^t/^,)  means,  **  Par,  ut  numerus. — 
"  Integer,  perfectus,  omnibus  partibus  suis  constans/' — '  What  is 

*  Worked  up  into  a  due  Consistency  of  parts,  so  as  to  be  duly 

*  composed,  or  Made  up.  Entire,   fFhole,  Compleat,  Perfect/ — It 
may    be    thought,   perha[)s,    unnecessary    to    make    this    minute 
distinction,  when  the  general  idea  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 
The  adverb  Arti,  (a^ti,  Modo,  paullo  ante,  nuper; — ^nunc,  jam- 
pridem  j — in  compositione  notat  perfectionem,  brevitatem  vel  novi* 
tatem,)  as  applied  to  Time,  means  the  Time  just  Compleated,  or 
finished. — The  Lexicographers  have  properly  observed,  that  Arti, 
^AfT/,)  in  composition  points  out  the  Perfection  of  a  thing,  or  of 
something  duly  Made  up  —  Compleated — Finished.     If  ever   an 
Englis-h  and  Greek  Dictionary  should  be  published, — a  work,  which 
of  all  others,  is  most  wanted ;  I  might  hope,  that  the  secrets,  which 
are  here  unfolded,  would  afford  a  valuable  fund'  of  materials  to 
the  Lexicographer,  by  which  the  spirit  of  his  interpretation  would 
be  perpetually  supplied  and  regulated.     In  the  various  interpreta- 
tions of  ARTro^,  (AfTio^,)  the  English  phrase  Made  up  should  be 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  fundamental  idea,  to 

which 
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which  the  Writer  should  perpetually  appeal ;  and  on  which  the 
vein  of  metaphor,  applied  in  his  explanation,  should  be  established. 

I  shall  now  consider  the  words  adjacent  to  Aktios,  (A^nog,)  in 
the  order  of  the  Greek  Dictionaries.  The  Art  in  ARTamos^ 
(^K^rotfiogy  Lanius ; — Coquus,)  the  Cook,  is  attached,  as  we  shall 
now  see,  to  Artuo,  (a^tuw,)  In  Artemes^  or  ART-Temes,  (Afrsjttijs', 
Incolumis,  Integer,  sanus,  salvus.)  the  Art  has  the  same  force,  as 
in  Art/o5,  (A^tio^j  Integer,  sanus,  incolumis.)  The  goddess 
Diana,  AKTemisy  (Afxep^,  Diana,)  is  the  Art^wi^^,  {A^refjLfig^)  the 
^  Integra  Virgo/  Artemisia,  {A^rey^ia-tccj  Artemisia,  herba,)  belongs 
to  Artemis,  (A^rap^,)  the  Goddess.  The  Tam  and  Tern  in  Artamos^ 
ArtemeSf  (A^ra/xo^,  A^nfjLfigj)  mean  nearly  the  same  as  the  Art, 
Prepared y  perfect,  compleat;  and  belongs  to  the  Toim  in  Etoimos, 
(Erotfiog,  Paratus,)  and  to  a  great  race  of  words,  which  are  to  be 
found  through  the  whole  compass  of  Language.  —  The  term 
Artjo,  (AfTow,  Suspendo,  appendq,)  To  Hang  or  be  Suspended^ 
seems,  on  the  first  view,  very  remote  from  the  train  of  ideas 
how  before  u*;  yet  nothing  we  shall  find  is  more  easy  and 
natural.  The  idea  of  any  thing  Made  up,  so  as  to  be  oF  due 
Consistency— or  in  a  Compact  piece,  is  necessarily  connected  with 
that  of  Adherence ;  and  the  notion  of  Adherence  directly  brings  us 
to  that  of  one  thing  Hanging  to  or  being  Attached  to  another.  The 
well-known  line,  '*  They  Stick  Adherent,  and  Suspended  Hang,'* 
while  it  ridicules  the  tautology,  illustrates  the  intimate  and  in- 
separable union  of  these  ideas. 

The  Greek  Artemon,  {A^refAm,  Artemo,  velum  navis  majus,) 
Artemo,  '*  The  Pulley  of  a  Crane,  or  other  like  machine,  wherein 
**  ropes  do  run — the  mizzen  sail  in  the  fore  part  of  a  Ship,"  as 
R.  Ainsworth  explains  it,  must  be  referred  to  the  idea  in  Art^o, 
{A^recoo,  Suspendo,)  as  it  seems  in  both  these  cases  to  mean  that, 
which  is  Suspended^ — Appended — Attached.  The  idea  of  a  Pulley 
is  necessarily  involved  with  that  of  Hanging,  both  as  relating  to 

itself. 
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itself,  and  to  the  weight  raised.  It  is  hardly  worth  remarking, 
that  Vitruvius,  in  his  description  of  the  Artemo,  points  at  this 
idea.  "In  radice  autem  machinae  collocatur  tertia  trochlea. 
"  Earn  autem  Graeci  ETrayovra,  nostri  Artemonem  appellant.  Ea 
"  cochlea  religatur  ad  machinae  radicem."  (Lib.  x.  c.  5.)  The 
Commentators  on  Vitruvius  derive  it  from  "A^racrdai,  Aptari,  alii- 
*'  gari/'  The  Sail  is  that,  which  is  Raised  up — Hung  up  or  Sus^ 
pended.  Martini  us,  under  Artemo,  has  quoted  the  passage  in  the 
Acts,  (xxvii.  40.)  ETTd^ovTsg  Tov  A^TBfjLova,  and  he  produces  with  it 
the  Latin  version,  "  Levato  Artemone ;  "  and.  likewise  the  Syriaci 
and  Arabic  versions,  which  he  has  translated  by  *  Suspenderunt — 
*  velum/  The  Commentators  on  Vitruvius  observe  on  ArtemOy  in 
the  sense  of  a  Sail,  "  Aliis  vero  esse  velum  placet  addititium,  id 
"  est,  velum  parvum,  quod  majoribus  Appendi,  et  assui  solet,  ab 
"  A^Toua.''  The  Tern  in  Artemon  has  the  same  force  as  in  Artemes^ 
{A^rei^fj^j)  and  means  Compleatly  or  wholly  attached. 

AKTeria,  (Ajri^f/a,  Arteria,)  may  belong  to  Artws,  (A^t/o^,)  Artw, 
(A^ro^,)  and  mean  the  Com^jf^  mass— the  plump— swelling  out  sub- 
tance.  The  beating  of  the  Artery  gives  us  the  idea  of  a  Compact — 
plump  Mass — resisting  the  pressure.  The  word  is  sometimes  applied 
to  a  Compact  or  Swelling  substance  of  a  larger  kind,  as  the  A^ny^ia 
T^ocxstcc — the  Aspera  Arteria,  the  Wind  Pipe.  The  Etymologists 
derive  A^ri^f/a,  Arteria,  ttu^o,  to  ue^u  Tfj^uv,  "  quod  aerem  servet,  eum 
**  attrahat,  et  emittat."  Others  consider  it  to  be  **  quasi  AXny^/a, 
**  ab  Axxo/xa/,  salio.''  The  Aorte,  or  Aorta,  {Ao^r^j,  Arteria  magna, 
quae  a  sinistro  cordis  sinu  oritur,)  is  only  another  form  of  Arteria. 
The  adjacent  word  Aorter,  (Ao^ti?^,  loriim  seu  funis,  quo  ensis, 
vel  clypeus,  vel  pera  AppenditUr,)  belongs  to  Art ao,  {A^roua, 
Suspendo,  Appendo.)  AKTer,  (A^ri?^,  Calceamenti  genus,  Instru- 
mentura  bajulorum,)  as  denoting  the  Instrumentum  Bajulorum, 
plainly  belongs  to  ARxao,  (A^raoi,)  and  signifies  the  Instrument, 
on  which  something  is  carried  or  Hangs;  and  as  a  species  of  Shoe, 

it 
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it  relates  probably  to  the  mode,  by  which  the  Shoe  is  Fastened  or 
Attached  to  the  foot. 

The  Greek  ARTHron,  (A^df<w,  Articulus,)  and  the  Art  in  the 
Latin  AkticuIus,   might   belong  to   this  race  of  words,  and  so 
might  Artus,  a  Limb;    yet  I  have  before  referred  these  terms 
to  ARCTt^5,  Art/o,  under  the  idea  of  that,  which  Holds  together — 
Keeps  close  together ;    and  I  have  supposed,  that  they  belong  to 
the  Enclosure — the  Erkw,  (E^xo^,)  &c.     My  arrangement  is,  I  be- 
lieve, just ;  yet  it  is  oftentimes  impossible  to  decide,  when  two 
trains  of  ideas  are  so  blended  with  each  other.    Some  of  the 
words,  which  I  have  above  produced,  might  belong  to  Akctus^  &c.  ; 
and  yet  they  all  seem  to  be  connected  with  Artwo,  (A^tu«,)  of 
which  I  have  given,  as  I  conceive,  the  true  idea.     The  Etymolo- 
gists compare  Ar-tuo,  (Af Tua>,  Paro,)  with  Aroo,  (A^«,  Apto,)a  word 
of  a  similar  meaning.     Here  again  we  see  the  forms  ^R  and  "^RT 
blended  with  each  other.     In  the  passage  produced  under  the  term 
Aroo,  (a^w,)  we  have  the  word  in  its  more  general  form,  Ars-as, 
N^'  A^(rptg  ifBTii(rtv  uitocri».     In  the  same  column  of  my  Vocabulary, 
where  Artwo,  (Ajtu^,)  is,  I  see,  Aruoo,  (A^uw,  Haurio,  ex  profundo, 
traho,)  which  belongs  to  the  form  Era,  (ifa,)  and  means  •  To  Era, 
*  or  Earth  out  or  away,'  if  I  may  so  express  it,—'  To  Stir  up  Era, 
'  or  to  remove  from  the  surface  of  the  Era/  The  preceding  term  in 
my  Vocabulary  is  Aruto,  {a^vtc^,)  where  we  have  the  form  ^RT, 
unless   we   conceive  the    Uto  to  arise  from  the  analogy  of  the 
Language.     Let  us   mark  the  kindred  term  Haur/o,  and  let   us 
remember  Hausi,  where  we  see  the  form  of  the  Element  ^S.     To 
Ar2/o,  (A^vca,)  belong  Er^^o,  (E^vca^  Traho,  Custodio,)  Airo,  Air^o, 
(Ai^oi,  Tollo,  At^Bca^  Capio.)     Under  the  term  Eruo  we  have  ErusW, 
the  future,  as  it  is  called  ;  where  we  again  see  the  more  usual  form, 
Tf««c  ig  iTT'TToSaiJiovg  Efuersi.)     The   words  connected   with    Arti^o, 
{A^tvu^  Apparo,)  have  led  me  into  a  train  of  ideas,  which  seem  on 
the  first  view  remotely  connected  with  the  subject  of  this  article  : 

I  shall 
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To  Aroo,  (A^c^,)  To  Prepare,  belongs  AR=oma,  {A^cofioc,  Aroma, 
Odoramentum,)  the  Prepared  or  Made-up  Perfume,  as  sopie  un- 
derstand. I  shall  now  return  to  the  consideration  of  those  terms, 
which  directly  relate  to  operations  on  the  Earth. 

We  have  seen,  that  Eorth^^  WYRC^n,  To  Work  the  Earth, 

means  '  Terram  elaborare,  colere/     Now  the  Latin  ex^Kceo  has,. 

we  know,  precisely  the  same  meaning,  '^To  37//,"  as  R.  Ains- 

worth  explains  it,  ^'Exercet  frequens  Tellurem;*'   and  thus  we 

see,   how   the   Erg,  in   e.r-ERc^o,   belongs    to   wsOrk — Ergow, 

(e^w,)  and  the  Earth.    From  this  idea  of  Tilling  or  Cultivating 

the  Land,  ^^t-Erceo  signifies  *To  Labour  in  other  matters' — 'To 

*ex-ERcw/   ^x-ERC^r,  (Fr.)  or  *To  zc;:=Ork  in  general.'     Toil 

belongs  to  Till  for  the  same  reason.     Hence,  we  know,  is  the 

name  for  an  Army,  ex-YiKcitus^  derived,  from  the  Discipline  or 

ex-'ERcise,  which  they  undergo.     We  see  how  remote  the  object 

signified  is  from  the  original  idea,  and  yet  how   naturally  they 

coincide,  when  the  intermediate  notion  is  once  ascertained.     In  the 

present  instance,  the  connexion  is  known;   but  we  shall  readily 

understand,  what  difficulties    would   arise,    when   the   medium, 

through  which  one  idea  passes  into   another,  becomes  obscure. 

The   Etymologists  derive  Exereeo   from    Ex  and  Arceo,  "  quasi 

"  Extra  Arceff,  premo,  fatigo  ;     item  frequenter  facio,   occupo," 

says   Martinius.     He  refers  us  to  the  form  Erc^o,  which  some 

think  to  have  been  in  use,  because  ^o-Erceo  and  ^;v-Erc£o  are  to 

be  found.     The  Erceo   in    Co-Erceo  belongs  to  Arcw,  '*  To 

^*  keep  in,"  which  I  have  before  referred  to  Erkos,  (e^jcoc.  Septum,) 

the  appropriate  or  enclosed  Earth.     An  adjacent  word  ERctum 

is  a  term  of  Law.     "ERCtew  citum    fit  inter  consortes,"  says 

Festus  ;    that  is,  "  Cohasredes,  ad  quos  eadem  sors  pertinet/'— 

"Erctum  citum,"  they  say,  "est  haereditas  divisa;"   and  they 

imagine,  that  it  was  so  called,  "  quod,  quum  haereditas  divisa  est, 

*'  alter  ab  alterius  parte  Ercetur."     Martinius  thinks,  that  the 

3  z  EKCTum 
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ERCTum  is  quasi  Erktotiy  {JE^KTof,  Septum,)  the  Inclosed  place, 
because  "'  Suam  quisque  Hsereditatem  Sepiebat,  quam  poterat  com- 
*'  modissime/'  We  shall  now  understand,  that  the  Erct  in 
ERCTwm  is  another  form  of  Hjered  in  HjEKEDitas ;  and  that  they 
both  denote  the  property  in  Earth  or  Land. — In  the  English 
Heir,  &c.  we  have  the  form  "R. — The  Greek  AsKeo,  (AaTua>,  Colo, 
ExerceOj)  belongs  to  our  Element  ^  S,  &c.  when  the  sound  of  the 
r  is  lost.  An  adjacent  word  to  Ask^o,  (Aa-Kua,)  in  the  Greek 
Vocabularies,  is  Asis,  (Aer/^,  Limus,  Sordes,  Coenum.) 

The  Saxon  Werc  and  Weorc  not  only  signify  Work,  Opus; 
but  they  mean  likewise  '^  Dolor,  cruciatus,  anxietas ; "  and  to  this 
•Lye  has  justly  referred  Irk  in  iKK-some.  M.  Casaubon  derives 
it  from  YiRGodes,  E^yft^JV^jOperosus,  difficilis,laboriosus,molestus: — 
Junius  produces  the  Runic  Irk,  Facere,  elaborare;  and  Skinner, 
though  he  derives  it  from  ge-Reccan,  ^'  pro  Reccan,  punire,'* 
adds,  *'vel  potius  a  Belg.  Argh^  Teut.  Arg^  Malus,  Pravus,  quia 
*'  malorum  sc,  nos  taedet  Vel  ab  A.  S.  Pf^arc^  Chaucero  Werk^ 
**  in  agro  Line.  Somnero  teste  JFarky  Dolor/'  We  see,  that  Wark, 
Dolor,  is  only  another  form  of  Werc.  The  German  Arg,  Base, 
Bad,  Aergern^  &c.,  must  be  referred  to  z<;=Ork,  ze^ARK,  &c.,  just 
as  the  Greek  Ilovi^o^,  Vile,  &c.  {jiovr^q^  Laboriosus,  miser,  infoelix, 
novi7^of,  Improbus,  scelestus,  pravus,  malus,  i.e.  malitiosus,  ma- 
lignus,  vitiosus,  vitiatus,)  belongs  to  Wovoq^  Labour,  Trouble,  &c. 
(Ilovoc,  Labor,  studium,  et  opera  rei  alicui  impensa; — Molestia, 
labor  et  molestia,  aerumna,  calamitas,  morbus;  dolor.)  The  senses 
of  these  words  will  shew  what  train  of  ideas  belongs  to  the  no- 
tion of  zi;=Ork,  Labour,  &c.  In  our  ordinary  Language,  Work, 
we  know,  relates  to  Agitation — Annoyance — Vexation^  &c.  '  He 
'Works  his  opponent  well' — *He  Works  himself  into  a  passion/ 

*'  Your  father 's  in  some  passion, 
<' That  Works  him  strangely."  (I'empest.) 

From  the  idea  of  a  person  over  •  Worked  or  Worn  out— Weary 

'and 
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*  and  Exhausted  by  hard  labour/  we  have  terras,  which  denote 
Weariness — Inactivity — Sloth — Timidity — Indolence — Reluctance  ^Sic. 
In  Scotch,  Arch,  Argh,  Airgh,  Ergh,  mean,  according  to  Dr.  Ja- 
mieson,  *'  i.  Averse,  Reluctant;  often  including  the  idea  of  Timi- 
"  dity  as  the  cause  of  Reluctance. — 2.  Apprehensive,  filled  with 
*'  anxiety."  Dr.  Jamieson  observes,  that  Chaucer  uses  Erke  for 
'*  Weary,  Indolent ;." 

<^  And  of  that  dede  be  not  Erke, 
"  But  ofte  sithes  haunt  that  WerkP 

where  in  Erke  and  w-Erk  we  see  united  the  very  terms  which 

r  

belong  to  each  other.     The  Erke  is  the  person  so  w^Erked  or 
^^^ry,  and  Annoyed  by  w:=Erk,  as  to  be  Averse  to  engage  in  it. 
Dr.  Jamieson  justly  records  the  parallel  terms,  as  £^r^,(Sax.)  Desi- 
diosus,  Argr,  (Isl.)  &c.   ''  Su.  G.  Arg^  Ignavus ;    Oarg,  Intrepidus, 
''  Lappon,\^r^^, Timid;  -^^r^^^  Fearfully ;  -^^r^o, Timeo, — Leem;*' 
to  which  he   adds,^^Vossius  refers  this  word  to   Gr.  k^g  for 
''  Asfy-o^,  from  a  priv.  and  b^ovj  opus."    Dr.  Jamieson,  under  Irk, 
^^  To  tire,  to  become  weary,"  observes  as  follows  :  '*  The  E,  v*  is 
*'  used  in  an  active  sense.    Johns,  derives  it  from  Isl.  Yrk,  Work, 
*'  although  the  terms  convey  ideas  diametrically  opposite.*'     This 
Writer  ought   to  have  understood,  that  these  ideas    are  neces- 
sarily   connected    with  each    other.     Thus,  Laboriosus  in  Latin 
means  '^  Laborious,  pains  taking ;  Oppressed  with  pain^  sickness  or 
'^  ill  usage ;  taking  much  pains, — Requiring  much  pains ;  Tiresome, 
*'  toilsome.  Wearisome,  fatiguing,"  as  that  authentic  Lexicographer 
R.Ainsworth  explains  a  term  denoting  Labour,  or  ze;=ORK.     As  a 
verb,  Laboro  means  to  "  Lie  under,  to  be  Oppressed  with ; '-  and 
tl)us,  in  such  a  phrase  as  *He  ERKSof  his  w=Erk,'  we.  might 
represent  it  in  Latin  by  ^  Labore  suo  Laborat/ 

The  Greek  Argw,  {A^yog^  Albus; — Otiosus,   Pigerj — Incul- 
tus,)   is   not   a   couipoundj    but   is    derived    from    the    Earth, 
Arg,  &c.,  either  as  belonging  to  this  race  of  words,  or  As  de- 
noting 
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noting  the  Lumpish  Clod.  We  see  in  the  sense  of  AlbuSy  that  the 
term  refers  to  the  Dirt  or  Clod.  In  the  same  column  of  my 
Vocabulary,  where  Akgos  is,  I  find  ArgHIos,  A^iMitx,  ARGtlla, 
*  Terra  pura  et  Alba,'  where  we  are  at  once  brought  to  the  spot, 
supposed  in  my  Hypothesis.'  The  Gil  belongs  to  Clay,  &c.  &c. 
ARGos,(A^og,)  is  supposed  sometimes  to  denote  «Sti;i/i(9  as  in  the  com- 
pound Aroi t^Pous J  (A^ytTTovg,  Celery  Velox;  Albis  pedibus) ;  and  in  this 
sense  it  should  seem  to  belong  to  the  idea  of  Activity,  expressed 
by  wsOrk,  YRKmn,  Facere,  &c.  In  the  same  column,  we  have 
Aroos,  (Afyo^  Urbs  Peloponnesi,  &c. — Argus,  Pastor,)  the  City, 
and  the  Name  of  the  Shepherd.  I  have  shewn,  that  Argo5,  the 
Man,  is  the  Herd  or  Keeper  of  Cattle ;  and  Argos,  the  City,  may 
perhaps  mean  the  Enclosure,  Erko5,  {E^xoq,  Septum.)  In  the  same 
opening  of  my  Vocabulary,  I  see  Arguro5,  (A^yufo^,)  AKoentumy 
which  might  denote  the  White — Bright  metal ;  though  this  word  has 
considerable  difficulties.  Whatever  be  the  precise  idea,  from  which 
Argo^  and  Arg^o,  {k^yoq,  A^yw,  Otior,)  are  derived,  the  term 
Arg^o,  (A^iUy)  is  brought  to  its  original  spot  in  the  following 
passage :  *ha  n  rfiv  yrpf  xxrot^yu.  Luke  xiii.  7.  *  Why  Cumbereth  it 
^  the  Ground  f*  I  shaH  shew,  that  Cumber  belongs  to  Campus. 
We  know,  that  such  expressions  as  the  Sluggish — or  Inactive 
Clod,  &c.  perpetually  occur ;  and  we  know,  likewise,  that  Segnis 
Campus — Segnes  Terrce,  &c.  are  equally  familiar.  This  would 
lead  us  to  conclude,  that  some  of  these  terms  denoting  Inacti^ 
vity,  &c.  are  derived  directly  from  the  Earth,  as  referring  to  the 
Sluggish  Clod.  The  Saxon  EARG/an,  Torpescere-  prae .  timore» 
seems  to  be  immediately  attached  to  the  Greek  Arg^o^  (a^ai,) 
whatever  might  be  the  original  notion.  In  Saxon  we  have 
other  forms,  as  Yrgth,  Ignavia,  Yrhth,  Segnities,T8edium. 

In  the  succeeding  column  of  my  Saxon  t)icti6nary  to  that, 
in  which  Weorc  and  Weorc^w,  To  Work,  Operari,  Facere,  arc 
explained;    we  haVe  WEORDan,   WoRoan,  WuRoan,  WyRoan, 

which 


J 
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which  Lye  explains  by  Fieri,  and  which  we  see  to  be  only 
a  passive  sense  of  WEOR^aw,  &c.  To  be  Worked,  Made  or 
Done.  From  this  sense  of  To  be  Made  or  Done^  the  above  terms 
Weord^w,  &c.  simply  mean  'To  Be;'  and  hence  Lye  explains 
them  by  Esse.  In  Gothic,  Wairthjw  means  *'  Fieri,  Esse ; "  and 
in  Saxon  the  same  term  appears  again  under  the  forms  Weorth^^, 
WuRTHan,  WYRTHaw,  Fieri,  Evenire.  In  German,  WERD^n  is 
the  verb,  corresponding  with  the  Saxon  WEORDjn,  &c.,  and  signi- 
fies, *'  To  become,  grow,  wax,  &c. — Wie  ist  das  so  ^-^-Worden, 
"  How  did  that  become,  grow,  wax,  prove,  fall  or  turn  so  ? 
"  How  came  that  to  be  so  ?  What  made  it  become  so  ? "  Here 
WERD^n  has    the  same  meaning,   'Fieri,   Evenire,  &c.   To    be 

*  Worked,  Made,  Done,  or  to  Be  as  a  Work — Fact,'  &c.  It  is 
used  in  the  German  Language,  as  an  auxiliary  to  express  the 
Future  and  the  Passive ; — *  Ich  Werde  lieben— I  shall  love — Ich 
«  Werde  geliebet — I  am  loved  ;  or  I  amTo  love,  and  I  am  loved ;' 
that  is,  *  1  am — so  Made,  Constituted/  &c.  jim  and  Werde,  what- 
ever may  be  the  original  idea  conveyed  by  Am^  alike  express  the 
Mode — Form — State  or  Condition,  in  which  any  thing  is  Made-— 
Constituted — Situated,  &c. ;  and  Am  is  used  in  a^  Future  sense, 
when  we  say,  *lAm  to  do  a  thing,'  for  *  I  Am  about  to  do  a  thing, 
'or  shall  do  a  thing.'  Lye,  in  his  edition  of  Junius,  produces 
Worth,  as  a  term  in  old  English  for  "  Esse,  Fieri; "  and  refers  it 
to  the  terms  produced  above,  and  to  the  Belgic  Werden,  the  Swedish 
Warda,  and  the  Islandic  Verda.  Hence  we  have  the  phrase  so  fre- 
quent in  old  English,  '*  Woe  Worth,''  Woe  Happen  to  You. 

In  Saxon,   the   substantive   to  these   verbs,   Weordan,  &c. 
Fieri,  is  Wyrd,  which  means  the  *  Work,  Fact^  Event,  Occurrence, 

*  what  happens,  or  takes  place  in  the  course  of  things,  whether 

*  referred  to  the  past,  the  present  or  the  future.  Fate  j — Fortune, 
*' Destiny,'  &c.     From  this  Saxon  term  is  derived  the  English 
Word,  which  meant  nothing  4)ut  the  Work— 'Fiw:/,  or  Circum- 
stance 
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stance  attached  to  any  person  or  thing.  The  Etymologists  refer 
us  under  Word  to  the  Gothic  Waurds,  the  Saxon  Word^  the 
German  Uuort  or  Wortj  the  Belgic  Wo  d,  the  Runic,  Swedish, 
and  Danish  Ord.  Skinner  and  Junius  produce  only  the  parallel 
terms  to  Word,  except  that  the  former  adds,  '*  More  criticorum 
"  nimis  lascivit  Martinius  dum  a  Lat.  Oratio  deducit"  Lye 
however  observes,  '*  Maximo  doctorum  consensu  origo  vocis 
*'  refertur  ad  Uuortanr  Fieri ;"  and  he  adds,  that  though  the  term, 
according   to   this  Etymology,   seems  to  denote   rather  the  Res 

m 

Gesta  than  the  Dictum,  yet  these  ideas  are  naturally  attached  to 
each  other.     Lye,  in  his  Saxon  Dictionary,  explains  the  Saxon 
fTyrd  thus:    *'Wyrd — i.  q.  Word.  Verbum;    et  xar  s^oxnv^   ro 
*^  Verbum,  sc.  quod  Fatus  est  sive  decrevit  Deus.    Fatum,  fortuna, 
*^  rerum  ordo,  cursus  naturae,  series  eventuum/'     Here  he  seems 
to  consider,  that  Word,  Speech,  is  the  original  idea;    and  that 
the  sense  of  Fatum,  &c.  is  derived  from  this ;   nor  does  he  seem 
here  to  understand,  that  W yrd  belongs  to  the  terms  produced 
above,  fVeordan,  &c.  Fieri.     In  the  very  first  example  produced 
by   Lye,  we  find   Wyrd,   the  Substantive,  connected- with  the 
verb  from  which  it  is  derived.     Wyrd  was  ^^worden,  **  Fatum 
*^  ejus,  decretum  de  eo,  evenit;**    that  is,  the  Work, — Fact- — or 
Event  attached  to  him,  was  Worked  or  Effected,  *  Eventus  de  eo 
^  Ev£nit:'     Again,    *' Tha  Wyrd    he   thonne    Wyrcth,    Hunc 
"  rerum  ordinem  producit — He  Works  or  Produces  the  Work, 
**  Fact,  &c. ; "  where  we  see,  that  Wyrd,  Word,  is  actually  com- 
bined with  Wyrcth,  Work. 

As  Speech  is  a  declaration  of  Things  or  Works,  we  shall  not 
wonder,  that  these  ideas  pass  into  each  other ;  and  that  Wyrd, 
the  Work,  becomes  Word,  the  Speech.  Lye,  we  see,  has  pro- 
duced one  mode,  by  which  this  union  takes  place. — The  Work 
imposed  by  the  command  of  another,  the  Enjoined  Work  or 
Command,  directly  connects  itself  with  the  Speech,  or  Word,  by 

which 


^.  wrhich  it  is  uttered ;  and  thus  they  are  mutually  adopted  for  each 
other ;  as  Fatum^  the  Fate  or  Destiny  of  a  person,  is  connected 
with  the  Fatuniy  the  Speech.  In  such  phrases  as  '  He  is  obe-» 
'  dient  to  his  master^s  Word/  we  see  how  the  Work  or  Conduct 
Enjoined  or  Commanded  by  another  is  involved  with  the  idea  of 
Speech.— Our  Biblical  Critics  abound  with  illustrations  of  the 
union  of  ideas  between  Words  and  Deeds ;  and  our  School-boys 
well  know  the  senses  of  Aoyog  and  PujpLcc,  {Aoyog^  Dictum,  verbum  ;— 
Caussa,— Piyj[^a,  Verbum,  dictum,  Res.) — In  the  Poems  attributed 
to  Rowley,  Word  is  used  with  its  more  original  idea,  as  relating 
to  an  Order,  Command,  or  a  Work  Enjoined. 

''  Celmonde  dyd  comme  to  mee  at  tyme  of  reste, 

"  WoRDEYNGE  for  mcc  to  flie,  att  your  requeste."    (JElhy  1228,  &c.) 

Dean  Milles  explains  Wordeyinge  by  "Bringing  me  Word,  Com^ 
^^ manding  me;"  where  we  perceive,  that  in  this  application  of 
the  English  term  Word,  '  Bringing  me  Word  to  do  so  and  so/ 
the  idea  of  a  message  is  connected  with  some  Enjoined  Work,  or 
business  to  be  performed.  In  Shakspeare,  Word  is  used  as  a 
verb,  and  relates  likewise  to  a  Command,  or  Enjoined  Work. 

"  He  Words  me,  girls,  he  Words  me,  that  I  should  not 
"  Be  noble  to  myself."  (Jnt.  and  Cleop.  A.  V.  S.  2.) 

In  Macbeth,  Word  seems  to  signify  little  more  than  aii  Event. 

"  Sey,      The  queen,  my  Lord,  is  dead. 
"  Macb.  She  should  have  dy'd  hereafter. 

"  There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  Word.** 

Dr.  Johnson  on  this  passage  observes^ ''  We  say,  *  We  send  Word,' 
**  when  we  give  intelligence/' 

Lye,  under  Wyrd,  explains  Wyrde,  Wyrdas,  plur.  by 
*^Fata,  Parcae;"  and  to  this  he  justly  refers  Werdes,  a  term 
corresponding  to  Fata  in  Gawin  Douglas,  and  to  Wierdes,  in 
Chaucer,  the  Fates.  Hence  we  have  the  Weird  Sisters,  the 
Witches  in  Macbeth,  who  were  supposed  to  be  the  Dispensers  of 
Destiny.     The   Commentators   on   Shakspeare  have   produced  a 

quotation 
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quotation  from  the  Glossarist  on  Gawin  Douglas,  who  properly^ 
understands  the  origin  of  the  word.  The  old  Copy  reads  in  the 
passage  of  Macbeth  *'  Weyward  Sisters/'  which  the  Commenta- 
tors  have  corrected^  as  they  call  it,"  by  reading  Weird;  and 
Mr.  Steevens  assures  us,  that  the  method  in  the  old  Copy  "  was 
*'  merely  a  blunder  of  the  transcriber  or  printer/'  If  those,  who 
wrote  or  printed  Weyward,  supposed  it  to  mean  any  thing  else 
but  that  which  is  sometimes  Written  Weird,  Destiny j  they  cer- 
tainly committed  a  blunder :  But  if  by  Weyward  they  meant 
the  same  as  Weird,  they  committed  no  blunder,  as  one  mode  of 
spelling  is  as  good  as  the  other.  If  the  original  term  Wyrd  be 
the  criterion  of  the  true  mode  of  spelling,  the  forms  Weirdy 
Werd  and  Weyward^  &cc.  &c.  are  equally  wrong.  This  said 
spellings  as  it  is  called,  appears  equally  to  have  confounded  the 
understandings  of  the  youngest  and  the  oldest  of  our  Scholars.  In 
Dn  Jamieson's  Scotch  Dictionary,  we  have  Werd,  fTeerd,  IFeird^ 
&c.  &c.,  and  Worth,  Wourth,  "  To  Wax,  to  Become."  The 
preceding  term  to  Worth,  in  the  same  Dictionary,  is  ''  To 
*^  zt;  =Ort,  w=Ort  up.  To  dig  up,"  where  we  are  brought  to  the 
very  action  and  Spot  from  which  I  suppose  zt;=  Orth  to  be  de- 
rived. In  a  passage  quoted  by  Dr.  Jamieson,  under  ti;=ORT,  we 
have  the  form  "  Wroote  or  Wroute,  as  aswyne  doth;  "  and  this 
Lexicographer  has  justly  seen,  that  the  term  belongs  to  the  Saxon 
WROT-an,  Versare  Rostro,  ''To  Roote,  as  the  swine  doth," to 
"  digge  or  turne  up.  Somner/*  Let  us  mark,  in  the  Latin  expla- 
natory term  v^ERStzr^ ,  another  form  of  these  words.  In  '^Roote, 
the  breathing  before  the  R  is  lost;  and  let  us  note  in  '^RosTrwm, 
the  same  form,  which  I  shall  shew  to  signify  the  "^RooT^r,  or 
^Router  up. 
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